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Department  of  Labob, 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  February  14j  1895. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Eighth  Special 
Report  emauatiiig  from  this  Department.  This  rei>ort  deals  with  the 
housing  of  the  working  people  in  different  countries,  and  is  the 
result  of  an  original  investigation  carried  on  under  my  direction  by 
Dr.  E.  B.  L.  Oould,  formerly  one  of  the  statistical  experts  of  this 
Department.  The  compilation  of  the  data  and  the  analysis  thereof 
have  been  furnished  by  him. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  rei>ort  leads  me  to  express  the  opin* 
ion  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  one,  and  one  which,  under 
the  present  condition  of  affairs,  will  stimulate  undertakings  in  the 
direction  of  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  All  such 
efforts  partake  of  ethical  and  economic  considerations,  and  when  it 
is  shown  that  the  economic  side  is  fully  warranted  by  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  conducted  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
it  is  believed  that  the  ethical  results  will  induce  others  to  make 
efforts  to  secure  the  very  best  quality  of  housing.  As  the  labor 
question  concretely  is  simply  a  struggle  for  better  conditions,  every 
undertaking  to  secure  such  cimditious  should  meet  with  encourage- 
ment, and  as  the  organic  law  of  this  Department  calls  upon  it  to 
acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful 
information  concerning  the  means  of  promoting  their  material,  social, 
intellectual,  and  moral  prosperity,  it  is  deemed  particularly  appro- 
priate to  publish  the  facts  contained  in  this  special  report  on  so 
important  a  matter  as  the  housing  of  the  working  people. 

I  join  most  cordially  in  Dr.  Gould's  desire  to  express  his  sense  of 
obligation  to  those  persons  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  who  have 
courteously  aided  the  Department  in  securing  information,  and  who 
have  given  it  the  benefit  of  administrative  and  basinet  experieno^ 


CHAPTER  I. 

SCOPE  AVD  OHARACTEB  OF  THE  PBESEHT  nTQUIRT. 

The  appointment  of  the  first  tenement  house  commission  in  New  York, 
in  the  winter  of  1856-57,  which  was  followed  by  the  creation  of  the 
metropolitan  board  of  health  in  1866,  marks  the  beginning  pf  serious 
interest  in  the  housing  of  city  wage  earners  in  this  country.  The  naming 
of  three  subsequent  commissions — one  in  1884,  one  in  1887,  and  the 
other  just  completing  it<s  functions — while  indicating  that  the  problem 
has  not  been  solved,  shows  conclusively  that  interest  is  by  no  means  on 
the  wane.  The  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  has  recently 
completed  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  tenement  houses 
in  the  city  of  Boston.  By  direction  of  Congress  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  has  carried  out  an  investigation  of  the  slums  of 
large  representative  American  cities,  and  his  Ninth  Annual  Rei>ort  is  a 
comprehensive  exposition  of  the  work  and  status  of  building  and  loan 
associations  in  this  country.  England,  by  a  succession  of  general  and 
local  enactments  from  1851  to  1891,  has  remodeled  her  sanitary' law  and 
otherwise  legally  encouraged  better  housing  for  the  people.  Belgium, 
in  1889,  enacted  a  measure  which  organizes  public  spirited  and  well 
intentioned  effort  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  by  means  of  committees 
of  patronage,  by  permitting  the  General  Savings  Bank  {la  Caisse  04- 
nirale  (T^pargne  et  de  Retraite)  to  loan  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest 
to  local  loan  and  building  companies  who  aim  to  make  the  workingraan 
the  proprietor  of  his  home,  and  by  incorporating  with  this  loan  the  life 
insurance  feature,  so  that  if  the  death  of  the  father  takes  place  before 
the  property  has  been  entirely  paid  for  his  family  maybe  secured  in  the 
possession  of  their  home.  This  law,  which  is  presented  in  full  in  Chap- 
ter VII,  will  repay  the  most  careful  study.  A  measure,  similar  in  salient 
respects,  became  a  law  in  France  on  November  30,  1894,  and  many  of 
the  main  features  have  been  suggested  for  imitation  in  Germany.  The 
chief  merit  claimed  for  the  Belgian  law  is  that  it  presents  a  practicable 
scheme  for  bringing  about  popular  proprietorship  of  homes  at  a  cost 
but  little,  if  any,  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  price  charged  for  rent.  The 
reorganized  Central  Institute  for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of  Working 
People  {Central- Stelle  fur  Arbeiter  Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen)  in  Germany 
took  up  as  its  first  task  an  investigation  of  model  housing  enterprises 
in  that  country,  and  the  imperial  insurance  bureau  has  set  aside  a 
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yitrtkm  ^  the  fusunnce  fand  against  sickness  and  invalidity  to  loan 
^  jwwifiMaribte  Mgetkdes  engaged  in  the  housing  of  working  people. 
mUw^  iguMJamiftn  are  sufficient,  without  enumerating  the  great  variefy 
^  U0fmt  mmI  More  restricted  efforts,  to  show  the  widespread  interest 
iridkii  das  fitsUj  important  problem  has  awakened. 

i^iim  are  the  raUjing  grounds  of  the  masses,  and  it  is  important  to 
4kM4AiriiUMMi  what  municipal  authorities  are  doing  to  counteract  the 
44fo<;<«  4^ overcrowding  and  bad  sanitation.    Chapter  II,  while  disclos- 
i^  picmnl  sanitary  organization  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  and 
4idonmmff  gives  special  attention  to  the  local  regulations  of  metropol- 
iitMi  istmten  within  these  countries  and  the  United  States.   A  compara- 
i^y4^  metiiod  of  social  study  is  the  only  really  valuable  one,  and  the 
^Wiu^qre  of  what  is  being  done  in  one  center  is  a  i>ositive  advantage 
H//  iM  the  others.    Local  conditions,  of  course,  may  vary,  but  the  effi- 
4$^t4M^y  of  general  lines  of  policy  is  the  point  to  gauge.    Chapter  III 
4^i3(d^  with  expropriations  for  purposes  of  public  health  in  their  legal 
mffk^  and  financial  and  sanitary  results.    The  facts  cited  are  useful 
^^A$^  (mt  precept  and  for  warning.    Chapter  IV  treats  of  certain  results 
^  $mfi*^^y  reform  in  a  few  metropolitan  centers  at  home  and  abroad. 
iM^^  y  d^als  with  sanitary  aid  societies  and  their  work.    Chapter 
Vl  *tf(i«  f^Hih  the  building  regulations  of  representative  cities  in  differ- 
A^  ^/^uUieii$  with  the  aim  of  showing  what  provision  is  made  for 
HHm4it*ti  'dUSiiunt  the  perpetuation  of  structurally  defective  habitations. 
i/^MpOcf  Vll  UeatM  of  public  intervention  in  the  housing  of  working  peo- 
|4^y  Kiting  the  uumi  notable  laws  which  have  been  passed  and  furnish- 
}HK4fU4t  i^i^fwUtfC  the  eniM>uragement  accorded  by  municipalities,  savings 
>/»##k»,  ^sUi,    f/hapter  VIII  presents  information   in  relation  to  rent 
4^MU^<tiftH  miA  r/tiier  agencies  for  improving  the  living  environment  of 
wmUU$i(  p^fpliJ.    Chapters  IX,  X,  and  XI  deal  with  model  housing, 
M$A  if  eat  f#5«i|^yrtively  of  block  buildings,  small  houses,  and  lodging 
i^mfmn.    't\u'mt  three  chapters  constitute  the  major  part  of  the  present 
foUtute,    The  proriilnenc^e  given  them  is  justified,  because  it  is  impor- 
U^$$i  Up  know  wh«?ther  miidel  effort  has  accomplished  or  can  accomplish 
n$^ni  mmk.    UmvAt  a  history  of  the  operation  and  financial  results 
atUfiidifig  the  activities  of  model  enterprises  has  received  conspicuou 
atU^ntJoii.    There  exists  an  undoubted  sphere  of  effort  for  them  in  a 
cimirniinltleii,  and  for  this  reason  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  prescB 
all  the  fH4:iM  (even  to  tex'Jjnical  details),  with  plans  of  various  types  f 
buildings,  so  that  any  (M)mniunity,  corporation,  or  individual  conte 
plating  action  may  find  in  these  pages  a  choice  of  that  particular  fo 
of  enterprise  which  will  best  suit  local  conditions.    It  is  not  pretend 
that  a  complete  census  of  model  enterprises  has  been  made,  but  if 
believed  that  almost  all  of  importance  in  Great  Britain,  France,  '^ 
gium,  Germany,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  the  United  St 
have  received  mention.    It  may  be  a  revelation  to  some  to  know  t 
■o  many  exist.    The  general  lesson  gleaned  from  a  study  of  the  f 
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in  these  three  chapters  is  encooraging.  It  shows  that  proper  housing 
of  the  great  masses  of  workiog  people  can  be  famished  on  a  satisfao- 
tory  commercial  basis. 

Apx)eal  to  European  experience  is  qnite  justifiable.  There  has  been 
much  more  comprehensive  work  done  abroad  than  here.  There  are,  of 
coarse,  differences  in  habits  and  customs  among  residents  of  the  several 
ooantries,  but  it  is  in  the  city  as  such  where  the  problem  presses  most. 
In  large  aggregations  of  i>opalatioD,  no  matter  of  what  nationality, 
practically  similar  phases  present  themselves.  Particularly  does  any 
experience  in  housing  the  very  poor  and  the  submerged  become  of 
great  value. 

Building  associations  have  only  occasionally  been  mentioned  in  the 
following  pages.  Wherever  a  few  of  them  have  been  found  conducting 
model  housing  operations  a  notice  appears  in  one  of  the  two  chapters 
dealing  with  this  subject.  The  comprehensive  report  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  upon  building  and  loan  associations  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that  these  institutions  loan  money, 
leaving  to  the  individual  his  own  choice  in  the  construction  of  his  home 
without  reference  to  models  or  types,  makes  superfluous  any  ftirther 
treatment  than  has  been  accorded. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  in  presenting  the  facts  for  specific  model 
enterprises  a  statement  of  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs 
has  been  omitted.  These  facts  would  have  been  of  no  little  interest  and 
they  were  not  overlooked,  but  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  uniform 
interpretation  as  to  what  should  be  included  under  maintenance,  and 
hence  any  figures  presented  would  have  been  misleading.  It  was 
thought  better,  therefore,  to  omit  all  items  in  reference  to  such  outlay. 

Chapter  XII  is  entitled  << Economic  and  ethical  aspects."  The  cai>- 
tion  may  suggest  more  than  perusal  of  the  text  will  justify.  Academic 
discussions  have  no  part  in  a  statistical  investigation  such  as  this; 
hence  only  the  economic  and  ethical  features  of  the  facts  revealed 
by  the  inquiry  have  received  treatment.  Chapter  XIII  summarizes 
briefly  some  of  the  more  important  conclusions. 

The  aim  of  this  report  is  to  communicate  information  which  will  be 
serviceable  to  all  x>ersons  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  with  house 
sanitation,  to  architects,  builders,  philanthropists,  or  public  spirited 
citizens,  and  especially  to  all  who  may  desire  to  promote  the  growth 
of  model  housing  enterprises.  The  best  methods  of  rendering  dwell- 
ings habitable,  of  eradicating  slums,  of  guaranteeing  the  sanitary 
character  of  new  buildings,  of  multiplying  model  dwellings,  and  of 
developing  popular  proprietorship  of  homes  are  presented,  not  in 
theoiy,  but  as  they  exist  in  £act. 
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SAHITABY  LAWS. 

Wisely  conceived  and  well  enforced  sanitary  laws  are  a  snpreme 
necessity  of  modern  civilization.  The  let-alone  policy,  if  admitted, 
would  mean  that  orban  populations  would  periodically  suffer  from 
fearful  epidemics,  and  that  a  vast  number  would  fall  into  pauperism 
and  moral  degradation  under  the  irresistible  impulsion  of  unhealthy 
environments.  Legislatures  have  thus  seen  the  necessity  of  endowing 
metropolitan  centers  with  large  powers  for  their  self-protection.  In 
New  York  these  powers  are  especially  drastic.  Recently  a  better  code 
has  been  established  in  London,  but  most  of  the  continental  countries 
have  not  yet  fully  risen  to  the  occasion.  A  difficulty  in  many  cities 
both  here  and  abroad  is  that  sufficient  power  of  initiative  has  not  been 
given  to  the  sanitary  authorities.  Bothersome  enabling  acts  must 
frequently  be  secured  before  urgent  work  can  be  done.  Generally 
speaking,  urban  sanitary  law  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
is  fairly  complete,  but  almost  universal  complaint  is  heard  that  it  is 
not  fully  enforced.  Many  of  the  most  competent  witnesses  before  the 
English  royal  commission,  in  1885,  stated  that  further  regulations  were 
of  minor  importance  as  compared  with  the  necessity  of  enforcing  those 
already  in  existence.  Added  vigilance  and  increased  inspection  were 
enjoined  by  the  commissioners  in  their  report  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  house  accommodations  of  working  people. 

In  one  notable  way  sanitary  law  may  further  good  housing.  As 
stringency  increases  and  owners  are  com[)elled  to  keep  their  property 
in  good  repair  they  are  obliged  to  exercise  greater  care  in  the  selection 
of  tenants.  The  undesirable  classes  are  thus  likely  ultimately  to  find 
themselves  corralled  in  specific  neighborhoods.  They  can  then  be  the 
more  easily  looked  after. 

This  rei>ort  does  not  presume  to  outline  model  sanitary  law. 
Without  offering  any  direct  suggestions,  it  is  content  to  present  those 
regulations  which  are  enforced  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  and 
(Germany.  It  seeks  to  describe  the  general  organization  and  to  give 
the  regulations  applicable  to  one  leadinc^  city  in  each  of  these  countries 
and  in  the  United  States.  The  law  for  New  York  is  first  mentioned. 
It  is  probably  the  most  complete  and  efficient  of  existing  sanitary 
oodea. 
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inBW  YOEK  CITY. 

The  head  of  the  New  York  health  department  is  the  board  of  health, 
which  consists  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  police,  the  health  officer 
of  the  port,  and  two  officers  to  be  called  commissioners  of  health,  one 
of  whom  most  have  been  a  practicing  physician  for  at  least  five  years 
preceding  his  appointment.  The  other  commissioner,  who  is  not  a 
physician,  shall  be  the  president  of  the  board.  Both  commissioners 
hold  office  for  six  years. 

The  department  of  health  is  divided  into  two  bureaus.  The  chief 
officer  of  one  bureau  is  called  the  sanitary  superintendent,  who  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  must  have  been  for  ten  years  a  medical  prac- 
titioner and  for  three  years  a  resident  of  the  city.  The  chief  officer  of 
the  second  bureau  is  called  the  register  of  records,  and  this  bureau 
deals  with  vital  and  other  statistics.  The  sanitary  superintendent 
enforces  the  provisions  of  the  sanitary  code  and  the  laws  and  the 
ordinances  relating  to  tenements  and  lodging  houses,  etc 

The  board  of  health  has  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  powers. 
It  establishes  its  own  sanitary  code,  which  is  supplementary  to  the  laws 
and  ordinances  relating  to  the  subject.  It  can  order  the  inspection  of 
any  premises  at  any  time,  and  is  euipowered  to  call  upon  the  police 
authorities  to  enforce  sanitary  laws  and  regulations.  Eefusal  to  obey 
orders  or  to  conform  to  regulations  is  considered  a  misdemeanor,  and 
the  resi)onsible  parties,  in  addition  to  being  subject  to  punishment 
therefor,  incur  a  penalty  of  $li50,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the 
board  in  any  civil  tribunal  in  the  city.  Whenever  a  minimum  penalty 
for  refusal  to  obey  or  for  a  violation  of  an  order,  regulation,  or  ordinance 
is  not  fixed,  the  amount  recovered  shall  not  be  less  than  $20,  the  exact 
sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  judge  presiding  at  the  trial. 

The  board  can  order  a  house  vacated  when  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion by  a  vote  of  three  out  of  the  four  members.  In  all  such  cases  in 
the  past  there  has  not  really  been  a  dissenting  voice.  An  order  to 
vacate  must  be  i)08ted  conspicuously  in  the  interdicted  building  or  part 
thereof,  and  must  be  personally  served  on  the  owner,  lessee,  agent, 
occupant,  or  any  person  having  charge.  If  such  person  can  not  be 
found,  service  of  the  order  may  be  made  through  the  mail.  Orders  to 
vacate  are  by  no  means  infrequently  made.  Seventy-five  of  them  were 
issued  between  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the  middle  of  July,  1893. 
The  sanitary  superintendent  has  a  force  of  forty  inspectors  continuously 
at  his  service.  Twenty  of  them  are  physicians  and  the  remainder  are 
technicians  in  the  department  of  service  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  health,  the  sanitary  superintendent, 
or  any  of  his  subordinates,  may  enter  u])on,  examine,  and  survey  all 
grounds,  buildings,  apartments,  etc.,  and  inspect  their  safety  and  sani- 
tary condition,  making  plans,  drawings,  and  descriptions.  The  board 
may  publish  a  report  of  the  sanitary  condition  and  results  of  such 
in8X)ections  in  so  £eu*  as  it  considers  the  publications  to  be  useful. 
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TTntn  Jane,  1801,  the  control  of  light  and  ventilation,  plnmbing,  and 
drainage  of  all  new  buildings  belonged  to  the  sanitary  department  of 
the  board  of  health.  At  that  date,  however,  the  division  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  dei>artment  of  buildings.  The  powers  of  the  board, 
however,  still  extend  to  the  repairs  of  buildings,  houses,  and  other 
structures,  and  the  sanitation  of  new  buildings,  sewerage,  drainage, 
plumbing,  lighting,  and  ventilation  of  all  structures  after  they  have 
once  been  completed. 

The  law  requires  that  all  work  must  be  done  by  registered  plumbers; 
that  all  x>er8on8  pursuing  this  craft  must  register  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  board  of  health  may  ])rescribe.  It  is  unlawful  for 
any  other  than  a  registered  plumber  to  carry  on  the  plumbing  business 
in  the  city. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  police  department  to  promptly  notify  the 
board  of  health  of  any  threatened  danger  to  human  life  and  regularly 
to  report  all  violations  of  health  laws  and  ordinances,  and  to  give  any 
useful  sanitary  information.  The  execution  of  orders  is  committed  to 
the  police  department,  and  at  such  times  police  ofBcers  have  as  ample 
I)Ower  and  authority  as  when  obeying  any  prescription  of  the  board  of 
police  or  when  acting  under  the  warrant  of  a  judge.  They  are  respon- 
sible for  their  conduct,  however,  to  the  board  of  police,  and  not  to  the 
board  of  health. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  relation 
to  tenement  and  lodging  houses,  as  well  as  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  sanitary  code,  forty  live  policemen,  who  are  men  of  experience  and 
who  have  had  at  least  live  years'  service,  are  detailed  for  work  under 
the  board  of  health.  Fifteen  of  these  are  occui)ied  exclusively  in  the 
enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  tenement  and  lodging  Louses.  These 
oificers  are  known  as  the  sanitary  company  of  police,  and  report  to  the 
president  of  the  board  of  health.  The  latter  body  pays  their  salaries 
and  reports  any  cases  for  discipline  ba(;k  to  the  police  department. 
Should  objections  be  made  on  the  ground  of  inefficiency,  another  detail 
must  be  made.  These  officers  take  pride,  as  a  usual  thing,  in  their 
work.  They  are  entitled  to  retire  after  twenty  years'  service,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  rarely  do  so.  While  on  insi)ectiou  duty  each 
sanitary  policeman  carries  a  memorandum  book  in  which  he  notes  any 
cause  for  complaint.  The  following  is  a  list  of  subjects  upon  which  he 
has  to  report: 

Loeaiian. — Number  of  families;  number  of  occupants;  privy  acconitiMxlations— 
number  of  sittings;  housekeeper  on  premises;  owner  on  iireniises. 

Cellarn,  if  ocou pied  for  dwelling  purposes, — Whetlier  floor  is  water-tight;  whether 
the  ceiling  is  plastered. 

Tardu, — Whether  properly  graded ;  whether  8ew««r  connected. 

Front  artOM, — Whether  graded ;  whether  sewer  connected;  nanitary  condition. 

Wauie pipes. — ^hether  jointn  are  oonnected  with  cement  or  lead;  whether  trapped ; 
whf  tber  yentilated  2  feet  above  the  roof. 

8oUpip§s» — Whether  joints  are  connected  with  cement  or  lead;  whether  trapped. 
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Omurdl  liifpMKo*.— Cellftn;  stain  and  balnsten  throughoat  the  house;  waUe  and 
oeilings  of  halls  and  rooms  throaghont  the  house ;  floors  of  rooms  and  halls  throagh- 
ont  the  house;  slop  sinks,  whether  trapped  and  yentilated;  wash  basins,  whether 
trapped  and  trap  Tentilated;  bath  tubs,  whether  trapped  and  trap  ventilated;  Croton 
supply  pipes;  roof;  wash  roof;  skylights;  leaders;  eayes  gutters;  chimneys;  fire- 
escapes;  water-closets,  whether  trapped  and  trap  yentilated;  priyy  yaults;  school 
sinks;  priyy  houses;  cesspools;  urinals,  whether  properly  flushed;  clothes  poles; 
fences;  hydrants  in  yard;  airshafts. 

A$h  ree&piaeU§, — ^Whether  suflBcient;  in  sanitary  condition;  whether  kept  within 
stoop  line. 

The  sanitary  policeman  rectifies  minor  naisances,  bat  those  which 
can  not  be  dealt  with,  either  becaase  of  the  unwiiliugness  of  the  respon- 
sible party  to  make  the  necessary  ameliorations,  or  becaase  of  lack  of 
technical  knowledge,  are  reported  to  the  board  for  action.  If  the  case 
is  a  simple  one,  an  order  is  immediately  made,  bat  where  technical  mat- 
ters are  involved,  one  of  the  regular  sanitary  inspectors  is  detailed  for 
inquiry  and  report  before  final  disposition  is  made.  One  of  the  most 
important  daties  of  the  sanitary  police  is  to  make  night  inspections  of 
tenement  and  lodging  houses,  to  see  that  overcrowding  does  not  occur. 
The  inspection  of  tenement  houses,  obligatory  at  least  twice  each  year, 
is  made  by  the  sanitary  i)olice  force. 

Citizens'  complaints  relating  to  tenement  houses  are  referred  to  either 
a  sanitary  police  officer  or  a  sanitary  inspector,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  complaint.  If,  upon  examination,  the  nuisance  is  found  to  re- 
quire an  expert  examination,  reference  is  made  to  the  sanitary  inspector 
for  further  examination  and  report,  with  recommendations.  Where 
urgency  exists,  twenty-four  or  forty  eight  hours'  time  is  allowed  for 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  order.  Where  there  is  no  special 
need  for  haste,  five  days  is  the  ordinary  limit  allowed.  In  the  former 
case  the  sanitary  police  officer  is  sent  at  once  to  the  responsible  person 
to  give  information  of  the  terms  of  the  order  and  the  time  set  for  its 
execution.  At  the  end  of  the  allotted  period  he  visits  the  premises, 
and  if  the  nuisance  remains  unabated  or  the  work  has  not  been  com- 
menced his  report  of  the  facts  to  the  board  involves  the  issuance  of  a 
new  order  of  arrest  for  noncompliance. 

Technical  sanitary  inspectors  are  required  to  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  their  districts  and  to  make  a  general  inspection  of  them  from 
time  to  time  and  to  make  special  reports  upon  localities  which  may 
become  dangerous  to  life  and  health.  To  them  are  referred  citizens' 
complaints  where  technical  knowledge  is  necessary. 

The  salary  list  of  the  board  of  health  in  1891  amounted  to  $222,984.22. 

The  special  laws  which  govern  tenement  and  lodging  houses  in  the 
city  of  New  York  appear  below.    They  are  given  in  fiiU  because  of 
their  importance  and  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  useful  as  a  model 
for  other  cities  which  are  compelled  to  deal  with  the  tenement  housf 
evil.    The  proportion  of  the  lot  that  may  be  covered  with  buildings,  th< 
drainage  of  yards  and  areas,  plumbing,  water-closet  accommodation 
disposal  of  garbage,  cleaning  of  yards,  requirements  as  to  ventilation 
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diBtenoes  between  front  and  rear  tenement,  open  spaces  at  tike  reari 
cabie  air  space  assigned  to  individnalSy  and  provision  of  janitor  are  all 
sabjects  of  minute  prescription.  A  tenement  boase  is  defined  to  be 
''eveiy  hoose  building  or  iK>rtion  thereof  which  is  rented,  leased,  let  or 
hired  oat  to  be  oocnpied  or  is  oconpied  as  the  home  or  residence  of  three 
fiimilies  or  more,  living  independently  of  each  other,  and  doing  their 
cooking  npon  the  premises,  or  by  more  than  two  families  npon  any  floor, 
8o  living  and  cooking,  bat  having  a  common  right  in  the  halls,  stair- 
ways, yards,  water-closets  or  privies,  or  some  of  them."  By  lodging 
boose  is  meant  any  constrnction  where  x)ersons  are  received  or  lodged 
niK>n  payment  of  a  som  of  money  for  a  single  night  or  for  less  than  one 
week  at  a  time. 

XULWS  BBLATIVa  TO  TBHEBCBNT  AND  LODOINO  HOUSBS  IN 

NSW  70RK   CITY. 

LAWS  OF  1883. 

SsonoN  649  (as  amended  by  chapter  84,  laws  of  1887).  No  honse, 
building  or  portion  thereof,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  sliall  be  used, 
occnpied,  leased  or  rented  for  a  tenement  or  lodging  lioiisc  unless  the 
same  conforms  in  its  constrnction  and  appurtenances  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  title;  and  if  occnpied  by  more  than  one  family  on  a  tioor, 
and  if  the  halls  do  not  oi)en  directly  to  the  external  air,  with  suitable 
windows,  without  a  room  or  other  obstruction  at  the  end,  it  shall  not  be 
used,  occnpied,  leased  or  rented,  unless  sufficient  light  and  ventilation 
is  otherwise  provided  for  in  said  halls. 

Sbo.  660.  Every  honse,  building,  or  portion  thereof,  in  the  city 
designed  to  be  used,  occupied,  leased,  or  rented,  or  which  is  used,  occu- 
pied, leased,  or  rented  for  a  tenement  or  lodging  house,  shall  have  in 
every  room  which  is  occnpied  as  a  sleeping  room,  and  which  does  not 
commnnicate  directly  with  the  external  air,  a  ventilating  or  transom  win- 
dow, having  an  opening  or  area  of  three  square  feet  ovct  the  door  lead- 
ing into  and  connected  with  the  adjoining  room,  if  suc^li  adjoining  room 
oommnnicates  with  the  external  air,  and  also  a  ventilating  or  transom 
window  of  the  same  opening  or  area,  communicating  with  the  entry  or 
hall  of  the  house,  or  where  this  is,  from  the  relative  situation  of  the 
rooms,  impracticable,  such  last-mentioned  ventilating  or  transom  win- 
dow shall  commnnicate  with  an  adjoining  room  that  itself  communicates 
with  the  entry  or  hall.  Every  such  house  or  building  shall  have  in  the 
roof^  at  the  top  of  the  hall,  an  adequate  and  proper  ventilator,  of  a  form 
approved  by  the  insx)ector  of  buildings. 

Sbo.  651.  Every  such  honse  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper  fire- 
escape,  or  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  to  be  approved  by  the  in- 
spector of  buildings. 

Sbo.  652.  The  roof  of  every  such  house  shall  be  kept  in  good  repair. 
and  so  as  not  to  leak,  and  all  rain  water  shall  be  so  drained  or  conveyed 
thereftom  as  to  prevent  its  dripping  on  to  the  ground,  or  causing  damp- 
ness in  the  walls,  yard,  or  area.  All  stairs  shall  be  provided  with 
proper  banisters  and  railings,  and  shall  be  kept  in  good  repair. 

Sbo.  653  (as  amended  by  chapter  84,  laws  of  1887).  Every  tene- 
ment and  lodging  honse  or  building  shall  be  provided  with  as  many 
good  and  sufficient  water-closets,  improved  privy  sinks  or  other  similar 
iMsptades  as  the  board  of  health  shall  require,  but  in  no  case  R>Mfcii 
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there  be  less  than  ome  for  every  fifteen  occapants  in  lodging  hoases,  and 
not  less  than  one  for  every  two  families  in  dwelling  houses.  The  water- 
closets,  sinks  and  receptacles  shall  have  proi)er  doors,  soil  pipes  and 
traps,  all  of  which  shall  be  properly  ventilated  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  deleterious  gas  and  odors,  soil  pans,  cisterns,  pnmps  and  other  smt- 
able  works  and  fixtures,  necessary  to  insure  the  efficient  operation, 
cleansing  and  fiushing  thereof.  Every  tenement  and  lodging  house 
situated  upon  a  lot  on  a  street  or  avenue  in  which  there  is  a  sewer,  shall 
have  a  separate  and  proper  connection  with  the  sewer;  and  the  water- 
closets,  sinks  and  other  receptacles  shall  be  properly  connected  with 
the  sewer  by  proper  pipes  made  thoroughly  airtight.  Such  sewer  con- 
nection and  all  the  drainage  and  plumbing  work,  water-closets,  sinks  and 
other  receptacles,  in  and  for  every  tenement  and  lodging  house  shall 
be  of  the  form,  construction,  arrangement,  location,  materials,  work- 
manship and  description  to  be  approved,  or  such  as  may  be  required 
by  the  board  of  health  of  the  health  department  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  Every  owner,  lessee  and  occupant  shall  take  adequate  measures 
to  prevent  improper  substances  from  entering  such  water-closets,  or 
sinks  or  their  connections,  and  to  secure  the  prompt  removal  of  any 
improper  substances  that  may  enter  tbem,  so  that  no  accumulation 
shall  take  place,  and  so  as  to  prevent  any  exhalations  therefrom,  offen- 
sive, dangerous  and  prejudicial  to  life  or  health  and  so  as  to  prevent 
the  same  from  being  or  becoming  obstructed.  Every  person  who  shall 
place  filth,  urine  or  foecal  matter  in  any  place  in  a  tenement  house  other 
than  that  provided  for  the  same,  and  every  person  who  shall  keep  filth, 
urine  or  foecal  matter  in  his  apartment  or  upon  his  premises  such  length 
of  time  as  to  create  a  nuisance  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  no 
privy,  vault  or  cesspool  shall  be  allowed  in  or  under  or  connected  with 
any  such  house  except  when  it  is  unavoidable,  and  a  permit  therefor 
shall  have  been  granted  by  the  board  of  health,  and  in  such  case  it 
shall  be  constructed  in  such  situation  and  in  such  manner  as  the  board 
of  health  may  direct.  It  shall  in  all  cases  be  watertight  and  arched 
or  securely  covered  over,  and  no  oflTensive  smell  or  gases  shall  be  allowed 
to  escai)e  therefrom,  or  from  any  closet,  sink  or  privy.  In  all  cases 
where  a  sewer  exists  in  the  street  or  avenue  upon  wliich  the  house  or 
building  stands,  the  yard  or  area  shall  be  connected  with  the  sewer, 
that  all  water  from  the  roof  or  otherwise,  and  all  liqnid  51th  shall  pass 
freely  into  the  sewer.  Where  there  is  no  sewer  in  the  street  or  avenue, 
or  ad[jacent  thereto,  to  which  connection  can  be  made,  the  yard  and  area 
shall  be  so  graded  that  all  water  from  the  roof  or  otherwise,  and  all  filth 
shall  fiow  freely  therefrom  into  the  street  gutter,  by  a  passage  beneath 
the  sidewalk,  which  passage  shall  be  covered  by  a  permanent  cover, 
but  so  arranged  as  to  permit  access  to  remove  obstructions  or  impuri- 
ties. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  health  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  in  regard  to  privy  vaults  as  soon  as  practicable, 
but  said  board  shall  permit  no  privy  vault  to  remain  connected  with  a 
tenement  house  later  than  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  (a)  except  in  the  cases  especially  named  in  this  section. 

Sec.  654.  It  shall  not  be  lawful,  without  a  permit  from  the  board  of 
health,  to  let  or  occupy,  or  sutt'er  to  be  occu])ied  separately  as  a  dwelling, 
any  vault,  cellar,  or  underground  room  built  or  rebuilt  after  July  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  or  which  shall  not  have  been  so  let 
or  occupied  before  said  date.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  without  such  per- 
mit to  let  or  continue  to  be  let,  or  to  occupy  or  suffer  to  be  occupied 
separately  as  a  dwelling  any  vault,  cellar,  or  underground  room  what- 

a  So  in  the  oris^inal. 
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aoever,  unless  the  same  be  in  every  part  thereof  at  least  seven  feet  in 
height,  measured  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  thereof,  nor  unless  the 
same  be  for  at  least  one  foot  of  its  height  above  the  surface  of  the  street 
or  ground  a(\joining  or  nearest  to  the  same,  nor  unless  there  be  outside 
of  and  adjoining  the  said  vault,  cellar,  or  room,  and  extending  iJong 
the  entire  frontage  thereof,  and  upwards  from  six  inches  below  the  levd 
of  the  floor  thereof,  up  to  the  surface  of  the  said  street  or  ground  an 
open  space  of  at  least  two  feet  and  six  inches  wide  in  every  part,  nor 
unless  the  same  be  well  and  effectually  drained  by  means  of  a  drain,  the 
uppermost  part  of  which  is  one  foot  at  least  below  the  level  of  the  floor 
of  such  vault,  cellar,  or  room,  nor  unless  there  is  a  clear  space  of  not 
less  than  one  foot  below  the  level  of  the  floor,  except  where  the  s<ime  is 
cemented,  nor  unless  there  be  appurtenant  to  such  vault,  cellar,  or  room, 
the  use  of  a  water-closet  or  privy  kept  and  provided  as  in  this  title 
required;  nor  unless  the  same  have  an  external  window  opening  of  at 
least  nine  superficial  feet  clear  of  the  sash  frame,  in  which  window 
opening  there  shall  be  fitted  a  frame  filled  in  with  glazed  sashes,  at 
least  four  and  a  half  superficial  feet  of  which  shall  be  made  so  as  to 
oi)en  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  Provided,  however,  that  in  the  case 
of  an  inner  or  back  vault,  cellar,  or  room,  let  or  occupied  along  with  a 
front  vault,  cellar,  or  room,  as  part  of  the  same  letting  or  occupation,  it 
shall  be  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  if  the 
frt)nt  room  is  provided  with  a  window  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  if  the 
said  back  vault,  cellar,  or  room  is  connected  with  the  front  vault,  cellar, 
or  room  by  a  door,  and  also  by  a  proper  ventilating  or  transom  window, 
and,  where  practicable,  also  connected  by  a  proper  ventilating  or  tran- 
som window,  or  by  some  hall  or  passage  communicating  with  the  external 
air.  Provided  always  that  in  any  area  adjoining  a  vault,  cellar,  or 
underground  room  there  may  be  steps  necessary  for  access  to  such 
vault,  cellar,  or  room,  if  the  same  be  so  placed  as  not  to  be  over,  across, 
or  opposite  to  the  said  external  window,  and  so  as  to  allow  between 
every  part  of  such  steps  and  the  external  wall  of  such  vault,  cellar,  or 
room,  a  clear  spa<;e  of  six  inches  at  least,  and  if  the  rise  of  said  steps 
is  open;  and  provided  further  that  over  or  across  any  such  area  there 
may  be  steps  necessary  for  access  to  any  building  above  the  vault, 
cellar,  or  room  to  which  such  area  adjoins,  if  the  same  be  so  placed  as 
not  to  be  over,  across,  or  opposite  to  any  such  external  window. 

Sec.  655.  No  vault,  cellar,  or  underground  room  shall  be  occupied  as 
a  place  of  lodging  or  sleeping,  except  the  same  shall  be  approved,  in 
writing,  and  a  permit  given  therefor  by  the  board  of  health. 

Sec.  656.  Every  tenement  or  lodging  house  shall  have  the  proper  and 
suitable  conveniences  or  receptacles  for  receiving  garbage  and  other 
refuse  matters.  No  tenement  or  lodging  house,  nor  any  portion  thereof, 
shall  be  used  as  a  place  of  storage  for  any  combustible  article,  or  any 
article  dangerous  to  life  or  detrimental  to  health ;  nor  shall  any  horse, 
cow,  calf,  swine,  pig,  sheep,  or  goat  be  kept  in  said  house. 

Sec.  667  (as  amended  by  chapter  84,  laws  of  1887).  Every  tenement 
or  lodging  house,  and  every  part  thereof  shall  be  kept  clean  and  free 
from  any  accumulations  of  dirt,  filth,  garbage  or  other  matter  in  or  on 
the  same,  or  in  the  yard,  court,  passage,  area  or  alley  connected  with 
it  or  belonging  to  the  same.  The  owner  or  keeper  of  any  lodging 
house*,  and  the  owner  or  lessee  of  any  tenement  house  or  part  thereof, 
shall  thoroughly  cleanse  all  the  rooms,  passages,  stairs,  floors,  windows, 
doors,  walls,  ceilings,  privies,  cesspools  and  drains  of  the  house  or  part 
oi  the  house  of  which  he  is  the  owner  or  lessee,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  board  of  health,  so  often  as  he  shall  be  required  by  or  in  accord- 
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anoe  with  any  regulation  or  ordinance  of  said  board,  and  shall  well 
and  sufficiently,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  board,  whitewash  the 
walls  and  ceilings  thereof  twice  at  least  in  every  year,  in  the  months 
of  April  and  October,  unless  the  said  board  shall  otherwise  direct. 
Every  owner  of  a  tenement  or  lodging  house,  and  every  person  having 
control  of  a  tenement  or  lodging  house,  shall  file  in  the  department  of 
health  a  notice  containing  his  name  and  address,  and  also  a  description 
of  the  property  by  street  number,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
such  manner  as  wUi  enable  the  board  of  health  easily  to  find  the 
same;  and  also  the  number  of  apartments  in  each  house,  the  number 
of  rooms  in  each  apartment,  the  number  of  families  occupying  each 
apartment,  and  the  trades  or  occupations  carried  on  therein.  Every 
person  claiming  to  have  an  interest  in  any  tenement  or  lodging  house 
may  file  his  name  and  address  in  the  department  of  health.  All 
notices  and  orders  of  the  board  of  health  required  by  law  to  be  served 
in  relation  to  a  tenement  or  lodging  house  shall  be  served  by  posting 
in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  house,  a  copy  of  the  notice  or  order, 
five  days  before  the  time  for  doing  the  thing  in  relation  to  which  said 
notice  or  order  was  issued.  The  posting  of  a  copy  of  an  order  or 
notice,  in  accordance  with  this  section,  shall  be  sufficient  service  upon 
the  owner  of  the  property  affected.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board 
of  health  to  cause  a  copy  of  every  such  notice  or  order  to  be  mailed, 
on  the  same  day  that  it  is  posted  in  the  house,  addressed  to  the  name 
and  address  of  each  person  who  has  filed  with  the  department  of  health 
the  notice  provided  for  in  this  section. 

Sec.  058  (as  amended  by  chapter  84,  laws  of  1887).  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  health  to  cause  a  careful  inspection  to  be  made 
of  every  tenement  and  lodging  house  at  least  twice  in  each  year.  And 
whenever  the  board  of  health  has  made  any  order  concerning  a  tene- 
ment or  lodging  house,  it  shall  cause  a  rein^pection  to  be  made  of  the 
same  within  six  days  after  it  has  been  informed  that  the  order  has 
been  obeyed.  The  keeper  of  any  lodging  house,  the  owner,  agent  of 
the  owner,  lessee  and  occupant  of  any  tenement  house,  and  every  other 
I>ersou  having  the  care  and  management  thereof,  shall  at  all  times, 
when  required  by  any  officer  of  the  board  of  health,  or  by  any  officer 
upon  whom  any  duty  is  c^^nferred  by  this  title,  give  liim  free  access  to 
such  house  and  to  every  part  thereof.  The  owner  or  keeper  of  any 
lodging  house,  and  the  owner,  agent  of  the  owner,  and  the  lessee  of 
any  tenement  nouse,  or  part  thereof,  shall  whenever  any  person  in  such 
house  is  sick  of  fever,  or  of  any  infectious,  pestilental  (a)  or  contagious 
disease,  and  such  sickness  is  known  to  such  owner,  keeper,  agent  or 
lessee,  give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  board  of  health,  or  to  some 
officer  of  the  same,  and  thereupon  said  board  shall  cause  the  same  to 
be  inspected,  and  may,  if  found  necessary,  cause  the  same  to  be  imme- 
diately cleansed  or  disinfected  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  in  such 
manner  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  effectual;  and  they  may  also 
cause  the  blankets,  bedding  and  bedclothes  used  by  any  such  sick 
person  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  scoured  and  fumigated,  or  in  extreme 
cases  to  be  destroyed. 

Sec.  659  (as  amended  by  chapter  84^  laws  of  1887).  Whenever  it 
shall  be  certified  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  health  department  .of  the 
city  of  New  York  by  the  sanitary  superintendent,  that  any  building  or 
part  thereof  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  infected  with  contagious  disease, 
or  by  reason  by  want  of  repair  has  become  dangerous  to  life,  or  is  unfit 

•  So  in  the  originaL 
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for  hnman  habitation  because  of  defects  in  drainage  i)iambingy  ventila- 
tion, or  the  construction  of  the  same,  or  because  of  Uie  existence  of  a 
nuisance  on  the  premises  and  which  is  hkely  to  cause  sickness  among 
its  occupants,  the  said  board  of  health  may  issue  an  order  requiring  aU 
persons  therein  to  vacate  such  building  or  part  thereof  for  the  reasons 
to  be  stated  therein  as  aforesaid.  Said  boaurd  shall  cause  said  order  to 
be  affixed  conspicuously  in  the  building  or  part  thereof  and  to  be  per- 
sonally served  on  the  owner,  lessee,  agent,  occupant  or  any  x)erson  hav- 
ing the  charge  or  care  thereof;  if  the  owner,  lessee  or  agent  can  not  be 
found  in  the  city  of  New  York  or  do  not  reside  therein  or  evade  or  resist 
service,  then  said  order  may  be  served  by  depositing  a  copy  thereof  in 
the  iK>st  office  in  the  city  of  New  York,  properly  inclosed  and  addressed 
to  such  owner,  lessee  or  agent  at  his  last  known  place  of  business  or 
residence,  and  prepaying  the  {postage  thereon;  such  building  or  part 
thereof  shall  within  ten  days  after  said  order  shall  have  been  posted 
and  mailed  as  aforesaid  or  within  such  shorter  time  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  hourSj  as  in  said  order  may  be  si)ecified,  be  vacated,  but  said  board 
whenever  it  shall  become  satisfied  that  the  danger  from  said  building 
or  part  thereof  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  that  said  building  has  been 
repaired  so  as  to  be  habitable,  may  revoke  said  order. 

Seo.  660.  No  house  erected  after  May  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  shall  be  used  as  a  tenement  house  or  lodging  house, 
and  no  house  heretofore  erected  and  not  now  used  for  such  purpose 
shall  be  converted  into,  used,  or  leased  for  a  tenement  or  lodging  house, 
unless,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  hereinbefore  contained,  it  con- 
forms to  requirements  contained  in  the  following  sections  of  this  title: 

Sbo.  661  (as  amended  by  chapters  84  and  288,  laws  of  1887).  It  shall 
not  be  lawful  hereafter  to  erect  for,  or  convert  to  the  puri)oses  of  a  tene- 
ment or  lodging  house,  a  building  on  any  lot  where  there  is  another 
building  on  the  same  lot,  or  to  build,  or  to  erect  any  buildiug  on  any 
lot  whereon  there  is  already  a  tenement  or  lodging  house,  unless  there 
is  a  clear  open  sjmce  exclusively  belonging  thereto,  and  extending 
upward  from  the  ground  of  at  least  ten  feet  between  said  buildings  if 
they  are  one  story  high  above  the  level  of  the  ground ;  if  they  are  two 
stories  high,  the  distance  between  them  shall  not  be  less  than  fift;een; 
if  th^  are  three  stories  high,  the  distance  between  them  shall  not  be 
less  than  twenty  feet;  and  if  they  are  more  than  three  stories  high,  the 
distance  between  them  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty- five  feet;  but  when 
thorough  ventilation  of  such  open  spaces  can  be  otherwise  secured,  such 
distances  may  be  lessened  or  modified  in  special  cases  by  a  permit 
fit>m  the  board  of  health.  At  the  rear  of  every  building  hereafter 
erected  for  or  converted  to  the  purposes  of  a  tenement  or  lodging  house 
on  any  lot,  there  shall  be  and  remain  a  clear  open  space  of  not  less  than 
ten  feet  between  it  and  the  rear  line  of  the  lot,  but  this  provision  may 
be  modified  as  to  corner  lots  in  special  cases  by  a  permit  trom  the  board 
of  health.  No  one  continuous  building  shall  be  built  for  or  converted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  tenement  or  lodging  house  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  uiK>n  an  ordinary  city  lot,  and  no  existing  tenement  or  lodging 
house  shall  be  enlarged  or  altered,  or  its  lot  be  diminished  so  that  it 
ahall  occupy  more  than  sixty-five  per  centum  of  the  said  lot,  and  in  the 
Bune  proportion  if  the  lot  be  greater  or  less  in  size  than  twenty-five 
feet  by  one  hundred  feet;  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  corner 
lots,  and  may  be  modified  in  other  special  cases  by  a  permit  from  the 
board  of  health.  In  case  of  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  of  any  failure  to  comply  with  or  of  any  violation  of  the  terms 
jiid  conditions  of  the  plan  for  such  tenement  or  lodging  house  ax 
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by  the  said  board  of  health,  or  of  the  conditions  of  the  permit  grante<1 
by  the  board  of  health  for  such  house,  or  for  the  air,  light  and  venti- 
lation of  the  same,  any  court  of  record,  or  any  judge  or  justice  thereof 
shall  have  power,  at  any  time  after  service  of  notice  of  violation,  or  of 
noncompliance,  upon  the  owner,  builder  or  other  person  superintend- 
ing the  building  or  converting  of  any  such  house,  upon  proof  by  affidavit 
of  any  violation  or  noncompliance  as  aforesaid,  or  that  a  plan  for  light 
and  ventilation  of  such  house  has  not  been  approved  by  the  board  of 
health,  to  restrain  by  injunction  order,  in  an  action  by  the  health  depart- 
ment, of  the  farther  progress  of  any  violation  as  aforesaid.  No  under- 
taking shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of  granting  an  injunction,  or 
by  reason  thereof. 

Se(^  662.  In  every  such  house  hereafter  erected  or  converted  every  * 
habitable  room,  except  rooms  in  the  attic,  shall  be  in  every  part  not 
less  than  eight  feet  in  height  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling;  and  every 
habitable  room  in  the  attic  of  any  such  building  shall  be  at  least  eight 
feet  in  height  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  throughout  not  less  than 
one  half  the  area  of  such  room.  Every  such  room  shall  have  at  least 
one  window  connecting  with  the  external  air,  or  over  the  door  a  venti- 
lator of  perfect  construction,  connecting  it  with  a  room  or  hall  which 
has  a  connection  with  the  external  air,  and  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a 
cross  current  of  air.  The  total  area  of  window  or  windows  in  every  room 
communicating  with  the  external  air  shall  be  at  least  one- tenth  of  the 
superticial  area  of  every  such  room ;  and  the  top  of  one,  at  least,  of  such 
windows  shall  not  be  less  than  seven  feet  six  inches  above  the  floor, 
and  the  upper  half,  at  least,  shall  be  made  so  as  to  open  the  full  width. 
Every  habitable  room  of  a  less  area  than  one  hundred  superficial  feet, 
if  it  does  not  communicate  directly  witli  the  external  air,  and  is  with- 
out an  open  fireplace,  shall  be  provided  with  special  means  of  ventila- 
tion, by  a  separate  airshaft  extending  to  the  roof,  or  otherwise,  as  the 
board  of  health  may  prescribe.  But  in  all  houses  erected  or  converted, 
after  June  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  which  shall 
be  used,  occupied,  leased,  or  rented  for  a  tenement  or  lodging  house, 
every  room  used,  let,  or  occupied  by  any  person  or  persons  for  sleeping 
shall  have  at  least  one  window,  with  a  movable  sash,  having  an  open- 
ing of  not  less  than  twelve  square  feet,  admitting  li<»ht  and  air  directly 
from  the  public  street  or  the  yard  of  said  house,  unless  sufficient  light 
and  ventilation  shall  be  otherwise  juovided,  in  a  manner  and  upon  a 
plan  approved  by  the  board  of  health. 

Sec.  663  (as  amended  by  chapter  Hi,  laws  of  1 887).  Every  such  house 
erected  after  May  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-sev^en,  or 
converted,  shall  have  adequate  chimnej^s  running  through  every  floor, 
with  an  open  fireplace  or  grate,  or  place  for  a  stove,  properly  connected 
with  one  of  said  chimneys  for  every  family  set  of  apartments.  It  shall 
have  proper  conveniences  and  recei)tacles  for  ashes  and  rubbish.  It 
shall  have  Croton  or  other  water  furnished  in  sufficient  quantity  at  one 
or  more  places  on  each  floor,  occupied  or  intended  to  be  occupied  by  one 
or  more  families;  and  all  tenement  houses  shall  be  X)rovided  with  a  like 
supply  of  water  by  the  owners  thereof  whenever  they  shall  be  directed 
so  to  do  by  the  board  of  health.  But  a  failure  in  the  general  supply  of 
wat«^r  by  the  city  authorities  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  such  owner  provided  that  proper  and  suitable  appliances  to 
receive  and  distribute  such  water  are  placed  in  said  house.  Provided 
that  the  board  of  health. shall  see  to  it  that  all  tenement  houses  are  so 
supplied  before  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  Every 
tenement  house  shall  have  the  floor  of  the  cellar  made  water-tight;  and 
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the  ceiliDg  plastered,  and  wben  the  bouse  is  located  over  filled- in  ground, 
or  oyer  marshy  ground,  or  ground  on  which  water  lies,  the  cel£ff  floor 
shall  be  covered  so  as  to  effectually  prevent  evaporation  or  dampness. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  health  (a)  that  the  cellars  of  all 
tenement  houses  are  so  made  or  altered  as  to  comply  with  this  section 
before  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety.  Every  such  house 
erected  after  May  seventh,  eighteen  linndred  and  eighty-seven,  or  con- 
verted shall  have  the  halls  on  ciich  floor  open  directly  to  the  external 
air,  with  suitable  windows,  and  shall  have  no  room  or  other  obstruction 
at  the  end,  unless  sufficient  light  or  ventilation  is  otherwise  provided 
for  in  said  halls  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  board  or  health. 

Sro.  664  (as  amended  by  chai)ter  84,  laws  of  1887).  Whenever  it 
shall  be  certified  to  the  board  of  health  by  the  sanitary  superintendent 
that  an>  tenement  house  or  room  therein  is  so  overcrowded  that  there 
sliall  be  afforded  less  than  six  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  occu- 
pant of  such  building  or  room,  the  said  board  may  if  it  deem  the  same 
to  be  wise  or  necesssiry,  issue  an  order  requiring  the  number  of  occu- 
pants of  such  building  or  room  to  be  reduced,  so  that  the  inmates 
thereof  shall  not  exceed  one  person  to  each  six  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  in  such  building  or  room.  Whenever  there  shall  be  more 
than  eight  families  living  in  any  tenement  house,  in  which  the  owner 
thereof  does  not  reside,  there  shall  be  a  janitor,  liousekeeper  or  some 
other  responsible  person,  who  shall  reside  in  the  said  house,  and  have 
charge  of  the  same,  if  the  board  of  health  shall  so  require. 

Seo.  665.  Every  owner  or  other  person  violating  any  provision  of  this 
title  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  ten  days  for  each  and  every  day  that  such  vio- 
lation shall  continue,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  He  shall  also  be  liable  to  pay  a  penalty  of  ten 
dollars  for  each  and  ever}'  day  that  such  ofiense  shall  continue.  Such 
penalty  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  board  of  health,  and 
when  recovered  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  city  cJiamberlain  and  become 
part  of  the  tenement  house  fund,  directed  by  section  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  subdivision  nine,  of  this  act,  to  be  annually  ai)propriated 
to  the  ciedit  of  the  health  department  and  to  be  expended  by  the  board 
of  health.  In  every  ])roceeding  for  a  violation  of  this  title,  and  in  every 
such  action  for  a  i)enalty,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  the  house 
to  prove  the  dateot  its  erection  or  conversion  to  its  existing  use,  if  that 
fact  shall  become  material,  and  the  owner  shall  be  prima  facie  the  ])er- 
8on  liable  to  pay  such  penalty,  and  after  him  the  person  who  is  the 
lessee  of  the  whole  house,  in  preference  to  the  tenant  or  lessee  of  a  part 
thereof.  In  such  action  tlie  owner,  lessee,  and  occupant,  or  any  two  of 
ihem,  may  be  made  defendants,  and  judgment  may  be  given  against  the 
one  or  more  shown  to  be  liable,  as  if  he  or  they  were  sole  dei'eudant  or 
defendants. 

Sbo.  666  (as  amended  by  chapter  84,  laws  of  1887).  A  tenement 
house  within  the  meaning  of  this  title  shall  be  taken  to  mean  and 
include  every  house  building  or  portion  thereof  which  is  rented,  leased, 
let  or  hired  out  to  be  occupied  or  is  occupied  as  the  home  or  residence 
<rf three  families  or  more,  living  independently  of  each  other,  and  doing 
their  cooking  upon  the  premises,  or  by  more  than  two  families  upon 
any  floor,  so  living  and  cooking,  but  having  a  common  right  in  the 
luwB.  stairway  a,  yards,  water  closets  or  privies  or  some  of  them. 
A  lodging  house  shall  be  taken  to  mean  and  include  any  house  or 

a  So  in  the  original. 

H.  Ex.  864 8 
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building  or  portion  thereof  in  which  i)er8ons  are  harbored  or  recdved 
or- lodged  for  hire  for  a  single  night  or  for  less  than  a  week  at  one 
time,  or  any  part  of  wliich  is  let  for  any  person  to  sleep  in,  for  any  ttfm 
less  than  a  week.  A  cellar  shall  be  taken  to  mean  and  inclnde  every 
basement  or  lower  story  of  any  building  or  house  of  which  one-half  or 
more  of  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  is  below  the  level  of  the 
street  adjoining. 

Sec.  667.  The  board  of  health  shall  have  authority  to  make  other 
regulations  as  to  cellars  and  as  to  ventilation,  consistent  with  the  fore- 
going, where  it  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  regulations  will  secure 
equsdly  well  the  health  of  the  occupants. 

COMPLAINTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  board  of  health  has  published  for  the  benefit  of  its  inspectors 
and  the  public  a  list  of  recommendations  commonly  made  to  cover 
certain  classes  of  complaints.  They  may  be  considered  as  types,  so  to 
speak,  and  afford  to  all  interested  a  simple  and  speedy  method  of  deal- 
ing with  insanitary  features.  The  subject-matter  of  the  most  common 
classes  of  complaints  and  the  recommendations  of  the  inspectors  appear 
in  the  following  statements : 

Complaint:  That  the  soil-pipe  of  the  water-closet  (give  location,  etc.) 
is  obstructed,  and  the  bowl  (or  hopper)  is  filthy  and  ofi'eiisive.  Becom- 
mendation :  That  the  water-closet  be  cleaned  and  all  obstructions  in 
soil-pipe  removed. 

C.  That  the  water-closet  is  not  (or  is  not  properly)  flushed,  and  is 
offensive.    E.  That  the  water-closet  be  cleaned  and  properly  flushed. 

C.  That  the  pan  of  the  water-closet  leaks  (or  is  not  properly  adjusted), 
and  does  not  preserve  a  water-seal.  K.  That  the  defective  pan  of  water- 
closet  be  replaced  by  a  new  one  (or  be  readjusted  so  as  to  preserve  a 
water-seal). 

C.  That  tlie  hopper  of  the  water-closet  is  old,  corroded,  and  can  not 
be  kept  clean,  and  is  filthy  and  offensive.  E.  That  the  old,  corroded 
hopper  of  water-closet  be  rei)laced  by  a  new  enameled  one. 

0.  That  the  floor  under  the  seat  of  the  water-closet  is  not  protected 
from  drippings  of  urine,  and  is  filthy  and  offensive.  E.  That  the  water- 
closet  be  provided  with  an  enameled  drip  tray,  and  the  floor  under  the 
seat  cleaned  and  disinfected. 

0.  That  the  drip  tray  is  an  old  metallic  one,  filthy  with  urinary  depos- 
its. E.  That  the  old,  corroded,  filthy  drip  tray  be  replaced  by  an  enam- 
eled one. 

0.  That  the  water-closet  apartments  are  not  (or  are  insufficiently) 
ventilated.  E.  Tliat  the  water-closet  apartments  be  ventilated  by  a 
special  shaft  (8  inches,  et(j.),  extending  above  the  roof,  and  that  the 
doors  be  cut  away  at  least  3  inches  at  the  bottom  to  promote  ventilation. 

O.  That  the  woodwork  of  the  water  closet  is  saturated  with  filth,  so 
that  it  can  not  be  properly  cleaned.  E.  That  the  filthy  woodwork  of 
water-closet  be  replaced  by  new. 

C.  That  the  supply-pipe  of  the  water-closet  leaks.  B.  That  the  sup- 
ply-pipe, etc.,  be  repaired  so  as  not  to  leak. 

0.  That  the  water-closets  (or  water-closet  on  the floor)  are 

flushed  directly  from  the  Croton  water  supply-pipe  of  the  house,  and 
the  water  us^  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes  is  in  danger  of  con- 
tamination. E.  That  each  water-closet  (give  location)  be  flushed  from 
ft  water-supplied  cistern,  properly  adjust^  over  ti 
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O.  That  the  school  sink  (location)  is  not  properly  flashed,  and  is 
filthy  and  offensive.  B.  That  the  school  sink  be  disinfected,  emptied 
and  cleaned,  and  flashed  daily. 

O.  That  the  school  sink  discharges  its  contents  into  a  manhole  which 
is  sewer  connected,  bat  is  always  filthy  with  sewage.  B.  Tbat  the 
school  sink  be  connected  with  house  drain  (a)  by  a  continuoas  pipe,  with 
ronning  trap  and  hand-hole,  and  that  said  manhole  be  cleaned  and  filled 
with  fresh  earth. 

G.  That  the  arinal  is  not  properly  flashed,  and  is  filthy  and  offensive. 
B.  That  the  arinal  be  cleaned  and  properly  flashed. 

O.  That  the  arinal  is  an  old,  corroded  metallic  one,  filthy  and  difficult 
to  elean.  B.  That  the  old,  corroded  arinal  be  replaced  by  a  new  enam- 
eled one  (or  by  a  porcelain  one). 

G.  That  the  floor  ander  the  arinal  is  not  protected,  and  is  filthy  with 
drippings  of  arine.  B.  That  a  safe  be  coustrncted  under  arinal,  and 
tiie  filthy  and  saturated  flooring  be  replaced  by  new. 

O.  That  the  waste-pipes  of  the  sinks  (or  urinals,  etc.)  are  not  trapped, 
and  the  main  waste-pipe  is  not  ventilated  (or  is  insufficiently  ventilated 
by  a  three-quarter  inch  pipe,  etc.).  B.  That  the  sinks,  etc.,  be  prop- 
erly trapped,  and  the  main  waste-pipe  extended  in  full  caliber  2  feet 
above  l^e  root 

G.  That  the  lead  waste-pipes  of  the  sinks  are  connected  with  the  iron 
main  waste-pipe  by  defective  cement  (or  putty)  joints.  B.  That  all 
connections  between  lead  waste-pipes  from  sinks  and  the  main  waste- 
pipe  be  made  with  brass  ferrules,  lead  calked,  and  wiped. 

C.  That  the  lead  waste-pipe  is  connected  with  the  iron  drain  by  a 
lead  saddle  wired  on  (or  puttied  or  cemented).  K.  That  the  lead  waste- 
piX>e  be  connected  with  the  iron  drain  by  means  of  an  iron  saddle  hub, 
brass  ferrule,  etc. 

O.  That  the  lead  waste-pipe  leaks.  B.  That  the  waste-pipe  be 
repaired  so  as  not  to  leak. 

C.  That  the  safe  wastes  (give  location,  under  pumps,  water-closets, 
basins,  etc.)  are  connected  with  the  soil-pipe  and  are  not  sealed.  B. 
That  the  safe  wastes  (etc.)  be  soldered  up  (or  made  to  discharge  through 
a  continuous  pipe  upon  the  cellar  floor,  or  into  a  trapped,  sewer  con- 
nected, water  supplied,  open  sink). 

O.  That  the  traps  under  sinks  are  emptied  by  siphoning.  B.  That 
the  traps  (etc.)  be  so  adjusted  that  they  can  not  be  siphoned. 

0.  That  the  overflow  pipe  of  tank  is  connected  with  the  soil-pipe. 
B.  That  the  tank  overflow  pipe  be  disconnected  from  the  pipe. 

0.  That  the  waste-pipe  of  ice-box  is  connected  with  the  house  drain. 
B.  That  the  waste-pipe  of  the  ice-box  be  disconnected  irom  the  drain 
and  be  made  to  discbarge  into  a  properly  trapped,  sewer  connected, 
water  supplied,  open  sink. 

G.  That  the  soil-pipe  is  not  ventilated  (or  is  insufficiently  ventilated 
by  a  1-inch  or  2-inch  pipe,  etc.).  B.  That  the  soil-pipe  be  ventilated 
by  extending  the  same  in  full  caliber  2  feet  above  the  roof. 

0.  That  the  soil-pipe  serves  as  a  leader,  and  the  traps  of  the  sinks 
and  water-closets  connected  therewith  are  siphoned.  B.  That  the  use 
of  the  soil-pipe  as  a  rain  leader  be  discontinued,  and  a  separate  and 
independent  rain  leader  be  provided;  that  the  soil-pipe  be  ventilated 
by  extending  same  in  full  caliber  2  feet  above  the  roof. 

0.  That  the  soil-pipe  is  defective  (give  location).  B.  That  the  defects 
in  iofl-pipe  on floor  be  closed  with  iron  bands. 

m  Tim  bonM  dnUn  extendi  through  the  front  wall  of  the  hoiiM| 
Hm  tmoM  wall  te  ekeet  eewev. 
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0.  That  the  earthenware  hoase  drain  is  defective,  and  fool  gases  and 
liquids  escape  therefrom  into  the  cellar.  B.  That  the  defective  earthen 
house  drain  be  removed,  its  site  cleaned,  disinfected  and  tilled  with  fresh 
earth,  and  the  premises  separately  ana  independently  connected  with 
the  street  sewer  by  and  throu^i^h  heavy  iron  pipe,  at  least  6  inches  in 
diameter,  with  all  joints  properly  lead  calked. 

0.  That  there  are  holes  in  the  iron  house  drain  in  cellar.  B.  That 
the  holes  in  iron  drain  in  cellar  be  closed  with  iron  bands. 

O.  That  the  house  drain  is  defective  (or  obstructed),  and  sewage  leaks 
therefrom  into  the  cellar.  B.  That  the  house  drain  be  repaired  so  as 
not  to  leak  (or  that  all  obstructions  be  removed  from  the  house  drain, 
and  all  defects  therein  be  properly  repaired). 

O.  That  the  yard  (or  front  or  rear  area)  is  not  properly  graded  or 
drained,  and  surface  water  stagnates  thereon.  E.  That  the  yard  (etc) 
be  properly  graded  and  drained  so  that  all  surface  water  shall  be  dis* 
charged  into  a  properly  trapped,  sewer  connected  drain  (or  into  the 
hydrant  sink,  etc.). 

0.  That  the  pavement  of  the  yard  is  broken  and  sunken,  so  that 
surfiace  water  stagnates  thereon.  R.  That  the  pavement  of  the  yard 
be  properly  repaired. 

C.  That  the  (front  or  rear)  lejider  leaks,  and  the  escaping  contents 

fall  into  the (or  run  into  the  cellar,  or  render  the  subjacent  wall 

wet  and  unhealthy).  E.  When  the  foundation  walls  of  houses  or  widls 
are  made  wet  by  a  defective  leader,  refer  to  fire  department. 

C.  That  the  rear  leader  (or  leader  of  rear  extension,  etc.)  is  not 
trapped,  and  foul  odors  therefrom  enter  the  windows  of  (location).  B. 
That  the  rear  leader  (or  leader  of  rear  extension)  be  trapped  at  its  base. 

O.  That  the  (front  or  rear)  eaves  gutter  leaks  (or  is  badly  adjusted) 
80  that  roof  water  overflows  into .    E.  Kefer  to  fire  department! 

0.  That  the  root'  leaks,  rendering  the  upper  rooms  damp.  B.  That 
the  roof  be  repaired  so  as  not  to  leak. 

0.  That  the  cellar  is  used  as  a  place  of  lodging  and  sleeping;  that 
the  ceiling  is  on  a  level  with  the  sidewalk  (or  below,  or  only  6  inches 
above);  that  there  is  no  sub  cellar;  that  the  ceiling  is  not  7  feet  above 
the  floor;  that  it  is  ventilated  and  lighted  only  by  (give  details);  that 
it  is  damp,  dark,  and  unfit  for  hnman  habitation.  E.  That  the  cellar 
be  vacated  as  a  place  of  lodging  and  sleeping. 

O.  That  the  cellar  (areas,  balls,  etc.)  is  filthy  with  dirt,  garbage,  and 
rubbish  (or  sewage,  etc.);  that  the  ]>rivy  house  is  filthy  and  offensive 
with  night-soil,  et«*.  E.  That  the  cellar  (or  yard,  privy  house,  etc.)  be 
cleaned  and  disinfected. 

0.  That  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  halls  (front  or  rear,  or  both,  or 
of  apartments)  are  dirty.  E.  That  the  walls  and  ceilings  (halls,  rooms, 
etc.)  be  cleaned  and  whitewashed. 

O,  That  the  chimney  (or  soil-i)ipe,  etc.,  give  location)  rises  to  a  level 

with story  of ,  and  smoke  and  coal  gas  (or  offensive  odors) 

therefrom  enter  the  (front,  rear,  or  side)  windows  of .    E.  That 

the  nuisance  caused  by  the  escape  of  smoke  and  coal  gas  from  chimney 
of (or  ott'ensive  odors  from  soil-pipe)  into be  abated. 

0.  That  the  ceiling  of room  (or  of  hall,  etc.)  is  loose  and 

threatens  to  fall,  a  part  having  already  fallen.  E.  That  the  ceiling  of 
(rooms,  halls,  etc.)  be  properly  repaired. 

O.  That  the  inner  bedrooms  have  no  windows  opening  into  the  hall 
orinto  the  adjoining  room,  as  required  by  the  tenement  house  act.  B. 
That  the  inner  bedrooms  be  ventilated  by  means  of  a  window  not  less 
than  3  squaie  feet  in  area,  opening  into  the  haU^  and  another  of  equal 
opening  into  the  front  (or  rear)  room* 
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O.  That  the  stable  floor  and  space  beneath  is  not  pToi)erly  drained, 
and  said  floor  is  defective,  and  the  leaka^re  throagh  the  same  renders 
the  earth  beneath  very  fllthy  and  oifensive.  B.  That  all  ofliensive 
earth  be  removed  firom  beneath  the  stable  floor,  the  ground  space 
cleaned,  disinfected,  cemented,  and  so  graded  and  drained  that  all 
Borfece  water  and  liquid  matter  shall  be  discharged  into  the  street 
sewer  by  and  through  a  properly  trapped,  extra  heavy  iron  drain ;  that 
the  floor  of  horse  stalls  be  provided  with  a  valley  drain  properly 
trapped  and  connected  with  the  sewer  connected  drain. 

G.  That  the  vacant  lot  is  constantly  wet  with  surface  water,  which 
stagnates  thereon.  B.  That  the  vacant  lot  be  filled  with  fresh  earth 
1  foot  above  the  level  of  standing  water  thereon  (where  there  is  no 
sewer  in  street);  that  the  vacant  lot  be  proi)erly  graded  and  drained, 
so  that  all  suiface  water  shall  be  discharged  into  the  street  sewer, 
through  a  properly  trapped  drain  (where  there  is  a  sewer  in  street). 

During  the  year  1891  the  number  of  inspections  and  reinspections 
made  by  the  sanitary  inspectors  was  59,515,  as  against  39,202  in  1890, 
resulting  in  13,222  complaints  and  orders  for  the  abatement  of  nui- 
sanoeSi  as  against  9,536  in  1890. 

ENGLAND. 

The  housing  of  the  working  classes  act  of  1890  is  the  most  important 
English  sanitary  law,  but  as  it  refers  chiefly  to  expropriation  and 
demolition  its  principal  features  are  set  forth  in  the  next  chapter. 
The  public  health  act  of  1875  applies  to  England,  with  the  exception  of 
London,  but  only  brief  reference  to  it  is  necessary,  for  the  reason  that 
so  many  of  the  larger  cities  derive  their  powers  of  dealing  with  insani- 
tary houses  from  local  improvement  acts  passed  by  Parliament. 

The  earliest  example  of  sanitary  law  of  which  there  is  any  record  in 
England  was  an  enactment,  in  the  year  1388,  designed  to  prevent  the 
pollution  of  rivers  and  ditches.  In  the  present  century  the  first  com- 
prehensive measure  was  the  public  health  act  of  1848,  made  applicable 
to  the  whole  country.  Under  it  a  general  board  of  health  was  created. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  chairman  of  this  body  and  Mr.  Edwin  Ghadwick 
one  of  its  chief  oflBcers.  The  powers  of  this  general  board  of  health 
expired  by  limitation  in  1853;  they  were  handed  over  partly  to  the 
home  office  and  partly  to  the  privy  council,  but  were  afterwards 
assumed  by  the  local  government  board  in  1871.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  London  was  not  included  in  the  operation  of  the  public  health 
act  of  1848,  but  local  boards  of  health  were  formed  in  conformity  with 
its  provisions  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  From  1848  to  1876  a 
vast  amount  of  tinkering  with  sanitary  legislation  was  done.  In  the 
latter  year  the  enactment  which  still  serves  as  the  provincial  code  was 
passed. 

(Jnder  the  law  of  1876  two  classes  of  sanitary  units  were  created, 
namely,  urban  and  rural  districts.  There  are  three  divisions  of  the 
finrmer,  boroughs,  improvement  act  districts  (districts  situated  outside 
of  the  borough  or  local  government  district),  and  local  government  dis- 
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txicts  sitaated  without  the  area  of  the  borongh  and  not  coincident  with 
a  borough  or  improvement  act  district.  The  administrative  anthorities 
for  boroughs  are  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses;  for  improvement 
act  districts,  the  improvement  commissioners;  and  for  local  government 
districts,  the  local  board.  The  administration  of  rural  sanitary  distriets 
is  confided  to  the  board  of  guardians. 

Urban  sanitary  authorities  are  clothed  with  the  power  to  make  by- 
laws, while  the  rural  are  not.  Sanitary  provisions  include  regulations  in 
regard  to  sewerage  and  drainage,  water  supply,  scavenging  and  cleans- 
ing, privies  and  water-closets,  and  nuisances.  Under  the  category  of 
nuisances  appear  premises  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  injurious  to  health, 
or  a  pool,  ditch,  gutter,  water-course,  privy,  urinal,  cesspool,  drain, 
or  ash-pit  so  foul  as  to  be  injurious  to  health,  and  houses  or  parts  ci 
houses  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  inimical  to  the  health  of  the  inmates. 

The  obligation  is  placed  upon  every  local  authority  to  have  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  district  made  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  discover 
nuisances.  They  are  strictly  enjoined  to  proceed  with  abatement,  no 
matter  whether  the  knowledge  results  from  inspection  or  from  informa- 
tion received  through  the  aggrieved  party  or  from  any  two  inhabitant 
householders  of  the  district,  or  through  such  officials  as  x>olice  or  reliev- 
ing officers.  The  procedure  necessary  is  to  serve  the  notice  on  the 
responsible  person  through  whose  default,  act,  or  sufferance  the  nui- 
sance exists,  or  in  case  such  person  can  not  be  found,  on  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  the  premises,  requiring  him  to  make  abatement  within  a 
reasonable  period,  which  is  generally  construed  to  mean  twenty-four 
hours.  In  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  requisition  within  the 
specified  time,  or  where  the  nuisance  is  likely  to  recur,  the  local 
authority  makes  a  complaint  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  who  issues  a 
summons  requiring  the  person  on  whom  the  notice  was  served  to  appear 
before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction.  The  court  makes  an  order  upon 
him  to  comply  with  all  the  requisitions  of  the  notice,  or  to  do  any  neces- 
sary works  in  abatement  or  prevention.  The  court  may,  by  their  order, 
impose  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5  (924.33)  on  the  person  on  whom  the 
order  is  made.  When  the  nuisance  is  such  as  to  render  the  house  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  the  court  may  prohibit  its  use  for  such  purposes 
until  the  proper  repairs  have  been  made.  Any  person  not  obeying  an 
order  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  local  sanitary  authority  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  10s,  ($2.43)  per  day  during  the  period 
of  his  default.  If  he  acts  knowingly  and  willfully  in  contravention  of 
an  order  of  prohibition  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20s. 
($4.87)  per  day  during  such  contrary  action.  The  local  sanitary 
authorities  have  always  the  right  to  enter  the  premises  and  abate  the 
nuisance  themselves,  recovering  in  a  summary  manner  the  expenses 
incurred  by  them  from  the  person  upon  whom  the  order  was  originally 
made.  In  cases  where  the  responsible  party  is  not  known  or  can  not 
be  found  the  order  of  the  court  may  be  executed  by  the  local  sanitary 
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rathority  itself.  Enfery  apon  premiBes  is  permitted  between  9  a.  hu 
and  6  p.  m. 

Should  the  local  anthorities  ftil  in  their  duty,  complaints  maybe  made 
by  any  person  aggrieved  thereby,  or  by  any  inhabitant  or  owner  of 
premises  witliin  the  district,  and  like  proceedings  and  conseqaeuces 
shall  follow  as  in  the  case  where  the  complainant  was  the  local  authority. 
Should  the  local  authority  be  derelict  in  its  duties,  api)eai  may  be  made 
to  the  local  government  board,  which,  if  an  affirmative  view  be  taken, 
may  authorize  an  officer  of  iK>lice  within  the  district  to  institute  any 
proceedings  which  the  defoulting  authority  is  competent  to  initiate. 
Power  to  enter  a  house  or  part  of  a  hoase  used  as  a  dwelling  without 
consent  of  the  inhabitant  or  without  a  warrant  from  a  justice  is  not 
given.  The  local  sanitary  authority  is  not  restricted  to  sumniary  pro- 
ceedings only,  but  where  an  Inadequate  remedy  would  there  be  foun4l 
is  entitled  to  take  proceedings  in  any  superior  court  of  law  or  eciuity 
in  order  to  enforce  the  abatement  or  pn>bibiti()n  of  nuisances  or  to 
secure  the  recovery  of  penalties  or  a  punishment  of  offending  persons. 

Where  overcrowding  occurs  and  two  convictions  have  been  made 
within  three  months,  no  matter  whether  the  re8i>onsib]e  parties  were 
the  same  or  not,  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  may  direct  tlie  closing 
of  the  houses  for  whatever  period  is  deemed  necessary  upon  the  simple 
application  of  the  sanitary  authorities. 

The  scavenging  and  cleansing  of  premises,  including]:  the  removal  of 
house  refuse  and  the  contents  of  earth  closets,  privies,  asli-])its,  and 
cesspools,  may  be  undertaken  voluntarily,  or  obli'i^atorily  it'  ordered  by 
the  local  government  board,  by  the  local  sanitary  authorities.  They 
either  contract  for  this  work  themselves  or  they  make  by  hiws  imposing 
the  obligation  upon  occupiers  to  do  the  work  at  propter  intiTvals. 

The  local  sanitary  authorities  are  compet<Mit  to  entbne  adetjuate  su])- 
ply  of  water-closets  and  ash-pits  in  all  newly  erected  or  rebuilt  houses, 
but  there  is  no  provision  making  a  water  sa[)])ly  to  such  closets  com- 
pulsory. Public  sewerage  and  drainage  are  under  the  control  of  the 
local  sanitary  authority.  Very  complete*  pc^wers  are  ^iven  t'or  the 
acquisition  and  maintenance  of  sewers  and  drains.  Drainage  may  be 
required  for  undrained  houses. 

Owners  of  houses  without  water  supply  in  them  may  bo  compelled  to 
provide  it  upon  proper  orders.  Where  nothing  is  done  to  carry  out 
requirements  in  this  respect  local  sanitary  authorities  may  themselves 
direet  or  furnish  a  supply  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  occupier,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  actof  1876  stopped  the  growth  of  cellar  dwellings.  It  provided 
that  no  vault  or  underground  room  thereafter  built  or  rebuilt  should  be 
let  or  occupied  as  a  dwelling.  As  regards  cellars  already  inhabited,  it 
required  that  they  should  be  7  feet  high  and  that  at  least  3  feet  of  their 
height  should  be  above  the  sui-fai^e  of  the  street  or  a^oining  ground. 
There  most  also  be  outside  and  ac^oiuiug  the  cellar,  and  extending 
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aloDg  the  entire  firont,  and  upward  flrom  6  inches  below  the  level  of  tiie 
floor  to  the  surface  of  the  street  or  ground,  an  open  area  at  least  2} 
feet  wide.  There  must  likewise  be  drains,  closets  or  privies,  and  ash-pits 
as  well  as  iireplaces,  and  an  external  window  9  square  feet  in  si2e  and 
readily  opened.  The  penalty  for  the  rental  of  cellars  for  dwelling  pur- 
poses not  provided  in  the  manner  already  described  was  fixed  at  not 
exceeding  20s.  (94.87)  per  day.  Where  two  convictions  have  taken 
place  within  three  months  the  premises  may  be  closed  either  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH   (LONDON)  ACT  OF  1891. 

The  public  health  (London)  act  of  1891  represent-s  a  consolidation, 
so  to  speak,  of  sanitary  enactments  for  the  metropolis.  The  compe- 
tent authorities  are,  for  the  city  of  London  proper,  the  commissioners 
of  sewers,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  county  of  London  the 
vestries  of  parishes,  and  for  certain  unions  of  parishes  the  district 
board  or  the  board  of  guardians.  These  are  the  bodies  to  whom  is 
confided  the  initiative  in  all  sanitary  matters.  When,  however,  default 
is  proved  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  nuisances  or  the  enforcement 
of  by-laws,  etc.,  the  county  council  has  the  right  to  institute  proceed- 
ings or  to  do  any  act  which  falls  within  the  attributions  of  the  local  sani- 
tary authority.  It  is  empowered  to  make  whatever  ameliorations  seem 
necessary,  and  to  recover  the  expenses  of  the  same  from  the  vestry  or 
district  board.  Not  only  may  the  expenses  incurred  be  recovered  from  ' 
the  local  sanitary  authorities,  but  also  if  the  work  is  so  important  as 
to  require  a  loan,  the  county  council,  with  the  consent  of  the  local 
government  board,  is  authorized  to  borrow  money  in  the  name  of  the 
defaulting  authority  and  secure  it  in  proper  manner,  that  is,  upon  a 
rate. 

The  local  sanitary  authorities  are  required  by  the  act  of  1891  to 
cause  inspection  of  the  districts  to  be  made  from  time  to  time.  The 
exact  number  of  inspections  annually  are  not  specified  as  in  certain 
American  cities.  The  object  of  these  general  inspections  is  to  ascer- 
tain what  nuisances  exist  and  to  secure  their  abatement.  At  any  time, 
however,  any  person  may,  and  every  sanitary  or  relieving  officer  must, 
give  notice  of  any  nuisance  coming  under  observation.  Premises 
injurious  or  dangerous  to  health,  gutters,  cisterns,  water-closets,  earth 
closets,  privies,  urinals,  cesspools,  drains,  ash-pits,  or  any  accumuhv 
tion  so  foul  as  to  be  inimical  or  dangerous  to  health,  overcrowded 
houses,  absence  of  water  fittings,  occupied  dwellings  without  an  ade- 
quate water  supply,  are,  as  regards  housing,  the  chief  nuisances. 
Upon  receipt  of  information  sanitary  authorities  serve  a  notice  on  the 
responsible  party,  or,  where  he  can  not  be  found,  upon  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  the  premises,  requiring  an  abatement  within  a  specified 
time,  and  ordering  him  to  do  whatever  work  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence.    In  all  cases  where  the  nuisance  arises  from  struc- 
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tonl  defects,  or  where  the  premises  are  nnoccapied,  notioe  must  be 
served  upon  the  owner.  If  the  responsible  party  is  neither  the  owner 
nor  the  occupier,  and  if  he  can  not  be  found,  the  authorities  themselves 
may  abate  it  and  execute  proper  ameliorations.  Whenever  a  medical 
officer  of  health  certifies  to  overcrowding,  the  sanitary  authority  is 
obliged  to  institute  proceedings  to  correct  the  evil.  Should  water 
fittings  be  absent  this  fact  alone  is  construed  to  render  a  house  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  Individuals  willfully  responsible  for  the  nuisance, 
if  making  default  in  complying  with  the  orders  of  the  sanitary  authori- 
ties, are  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  £10  (948.67).  Whenever 
the  responsible  i>arty  does  not  comply  with  the  requests  made  within 
the  specified  time,  or  if  (notwithstanding  temporary  abatement)  the 
sanitary  authority  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  recurrence  of  the 
nuisance,  ux)on  its  complaint  the  petty  sessional  court  may  issue  a  sum- 
mary order  either  for  abatement,  prohibition,  or  closing.  A  closing 
order  may  only  be  issued  after  the  court  has  been  satisfied  that  the 
nuisance  renders  a  dwelling  house  absolutely  unfit  for  habitation.  In 
this  case  not  only  is  the  order  issued  but  a  fine  not  exceeding  £20 
($97.33)  may  be  imposed.  Failure  to  abate  a  nuisance  carries  with  it 
a  fine  not  exceeding  20s.  ($4.87)  for  every  day  of  default.  Willful  dis- 
obedience of  a  closing  order  may  be  punished  by  a  daily  fine  not 
exceeding  40s.  ($9.73)  during  the  period.  The  sanitary  authority  has 
always  the  privilege  of  entering  upon  the  premises  and  doing  whatever 
work  is  required  to  abate  or  remove  the  nuisance  itself,  but  appeal  is 
allowed  firom  the  court  of  petty  sessions  to  that  of  quarter  sessions,  and 
during  the  period  of  appeal  proceedings  may  no't  be  taken  nor  work 
done.  Appeal  is  restricted  to  prohibition  or  closing  orders,  or  to  such 
requisitions  as  require  structural  works,  if  the  appeal  is  shown  to 
have  been  made  merely  for  purposes  of  delay,  the  penalties  that  were 
fixed  by  the  lower  court  are  not  dispensed  with.  If  the  appeal  under 
authorization  from  the  lower  court  is  sustained,  the  sanitary  authorities 
are  liable  for  the  cost  of  abatement  and  damages.  This  provision  would 
seem  to  render  extremely  conservative  action  on  their  part  a  necessity. 
Whei*e  two  convictions  for  overcrowding  take  place  within  three 
months,  no  matter  whether  the  parties  are  the  same  or  not,  the  petty 
sessional  court  may  order  the  premises  closed  for  so  long  as  they  deem 
necessary.  When  neither  the  party  responsible  for  the  correction  of  the 
nuisance  nor  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  house  can  be  found,  sani- 
tary  authorities  may,  upon  orders  of  the  petty  sessional  court,  execute 
the  required  ameliorations.  Entry  may  be  made  on  any  inhabited 
premises  during  any  hour  of  the  day  tor  purposes  of  examination  as 
to  the  existence  of  any  nuisance  liable  to  be  dealt  with  summarily. 
Where  an  order  has  been  either  neglected  or  infringed  the  premises 
may  be  entered  at  all  reasonable  hours.  Procedure  in  cases  where  the 
information  comes  from  private  parties  is  essentially  similar  to  those 
tnfft-ft^^^^  where  the  sanitary  authorities  themselves  are  the  oomplaln« 
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ants.  Practically  the  only  difTerence  is  that  the  court  may  order  an 
examination  of  tl^e  alleged  nuisance  by  a  constable  or  some  other 
of  its  agents. 

Sanitary  authorities  are  not  confined  to  the  petty  sessional  court, 
and  whenever  they  are  convinced  that  an  adequate  remedy  is  not  likely 
to  be  found  may  plead  directly  in  the  high  court. 

Every  sanitary  authority  is  required  to  secure  removaly  at  proper 
periods,  of  house  refuse,  and  to  have  ash-pits,  earth  closets,  privies, 
and  cesspools  emptied  and  cleansed.  Neglect  to  comply  with  these 
provisions  after  forty-eight  hours  previous  notice  renders  the  sanitary 
authority  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £20  ($97.33)^  Authorized  agents 
demanding  a  fee  or  gratuity  from  occupiers  for  rendering  these  serv- 
ices make  themselves  liable  to  a  further  x>enalty  not  exceeding  £1 
($4.87).  For  the  purpose  of  cleansing,  removal  of  refuse,  etc.,  sanitary 
authorities  must  either  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  scavengers  of 
their  own  or  make  suitable  contracts  with  outside  parties. 

All  newly  constructed  or  rebuilt  houses  must  be  provided  with  suitr 
able  ash-pits,  furnished  with  doors  and  coveringsi,  and  one  or  more 
water-closets  having  convenient  water  supply  and  suitable  apparatus 
for  flushing.  Neglect  of  this  provision  entails  a  fine  not  exceeding  £20 
(997.33).  The  sanitary  authority  shall  cause  notice  to  be  served  upon 
owners  or  occupiers  of  dwellings  without  ash-pits  or  water-closets, 
requiring  them  to  provide  the  same  under  penalty  of  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing £5  ($24.33),  and  a  further  fine  not  exceeding  40s.  ($9.73)  for  each  day 
during  the  continuance  of  the  offense.  The  sanitary  authority,  in  lieu 
of  the  fine,  may  execute  the  work  at  the  cost  of^the  house  owner. 
Exceptions  are  allowed  where  water-closets  have  been  used  in  common 
by  inmates  of  two  or  more  houses  without  detriment  to  sanitary  inter- 
ests. In  cases  where  ample  sewerage  or  water  supply  is  not  available, 
a  privy  or  earth  closet  may  be  substituted.  Appeals  from  regulations 
as  regards  water-closets  may  be  made  to  the  county  councU,  whose 
decision  is  final. 

The  county  council  makes  by-laws  in  respect  to  closets  of  different 
kinds,  ash-pits,  cesspools,  etc.,  whether  as  regards  old  or  new  buildings. 
The  enforcement  of  all  such  by-laws  rests  with  the  local  sanitary 
authority.  Entry  on  premises  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  con- 
ditions of  water-closets,  ash- pits,  water  supply,  and  drainage  is  allowed 
at  any  reasonable  time  of  the  day  after  twenty-four  hours  previous 
notice  to  occupiers,  or,  if  the  dwelling  is  unoccupied,  to  the  owner. 
This  notice  may  be  dispensed  with  in  cases  of  emergency.  If  every- 
thing is  found  in  proper  order,  the  cost  of  examination  is  borne  by  the 
sanitary  authorities,  but  where  defects  are  disclosed  expenses  must  be 
paid  by  the  ofieuding  party.  Any  person  who  does  not  execute  the 
work  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws  of  the  county  councU  and  sanitary 
authority,  or  who  rebuilds,  without  the  consent  of  the  latter,  dosets, 
aah-pits,  or  cesspools  which  have  been  either  forbidden  or  ordered  to 
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be  demolished,  or  who  onlawftillj  discontinues  water  supply,  or  who 
destroys  any  water-closet  apparatus,  pipe,  or  connecting  works  so  that 
the  destruction  creates  a  nuisance  or  is  injurious  or  dangerous  to  health, 
is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £10  ($48.67).  If  delinquency  contin- 
ues beyond  fourteen  days,  after  proper  notice  has  been  served,  the* 
X>arty  responsible  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  20s.  ($4.87)  for  every 
day  during  which  the  offense  continues.  The  sanitary  authority  x>os- 
sesses  the  alternative  of  entering  on  the  premises  and  doing  the  work 
itself  at  the  expense  of  the  offending  party.  Any  person  has  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  county  council  from  the  prescriptions  of  local  sanitary 
authorities  in  relation  to  closets,  aeh-pits,  or  cesspools.  The  penaUy 
for  oonstruction  or  repair  of  closets  and  drains  in  such  manner  as 
to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  or  dangerous  to  health  is  a  fine  not 
exceeding  £20  ($97.33).  If  the  party  summoned  can  prove  that  the 
o£fense  was  executed  by  a  servant  or  employee  without  his  knowledge 
or  connivance  and  after  having  used  his  powers  to  prevent  it,  he  is 
I^rsonally  exempt  from  the  fine,  but  the  person  actually  responsible 
for  the  mischief  is  rendered  liable  to  summary  conviction. 

The  x>owers  of  sanitary  authorities  over  drainage  are  quite  ample. 
Proceedings  and  penalties  in  this  regard  are  very  similar  to  those 
already  enumerated. 

As  has  been  already  noted,  an  occupied  house  without  a  sufQcient 
water  supply  is  held  to  be  a  nuisance  and  may  be  summarily  dealt 
with  under  this  act.  If  a  dwelling  house  it  is  deemed  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  A  newly  constructed  or  rebuilt  house  may  not  be  occu- 
pied as  a  dwelling  until  sanitary  authorities  have  certified  that  an 
ample  water  supply  exists.  Upon  failure  to  grant  this  certificate 
within  a  month  after  written  request  has  been  made  by  the  owner  of 
the  house  the  latter  may  summon  tbe  sanitary  authority  before  the 
I^etty  sessional  court  and  request  an  order  authorizing  habitation,  but 
until  the  order  is  actually  made  any  owner  who  either  occupies  or 
X^ermits  the  house  to  be  occupied  as  a  dwelling  without  having  obtained 
this  certificate  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £10  ($48.67)  and  a 
ftirther  penalty  of  not  more  than  £1  ($4.87)  for  every  day  of  occupa- 
tion until  sufQcient  supply  of  water  has  been  provided.  The  imposi- 
tion of  this  fine,  however,  does  not  free  the  owner  from  the  liability 
of  having  a  closing  order  served  upon  him. 

Where  the  water  supply  has  been  lawfully  cut  off  from  an  inhabited 
dwelling  house  because  of  nonpayment  of  the  water  rate,  or  for  other 
reasons,  notice  must  be  given  by  the  water  company  within  twenty-four 
hours  to  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  district.  A  fine  of  not  more 
than  £10  ($48.67)  is  levied  for  failure  to  comply  with  these  provisions- 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  sanitary  authority  to  take  proceedings  against 
any  company  in  default.  This  applies  to  every  water  company  which 
Uk  a  trading  company  supplying  water  for  profit. 

Sanitary  authorities  are  obligated  to  make  by-laws  the  object  of  which 
It  to  Monie  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  poUutioiL  -^\^\sds^ 
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or  cistern  used  for  Btoring  water,  either  for  drinking  or  domestic  pur- 
poses, which  is  so  polluted  or  likely  to  be  so  polluted  as  to  be  injurious 
or  dangerous  to  health,  may  be  closed  by  order  of  the  petty  sessional 
court  on  representation  of  tiie  sanitary  authority. 

Sanitary  authorities  are  compelled  to  make  and  enforce  by-laws  for 
fbdng  the  number  of  occupants  in  the  house,  or  part  thereof  let  in 
lodgings,  and  to  make  suitable  regulation  for  the  separation  of  the 
sexes.  They  must  also  provide  for  the  registration  of  houses  of  this 
sort,  for  their  inspection,  for  enforcing  drainage  and  promoting  cleanli- 
ness and  ventilation,  and  for  their  cleansing  and  lime  washing  at  spec- 
ified times.  These  provisions  refer  to  houses  let  in  lodgings,  but  not  to 
common  lodging  houses.  The  latter  are  dealt  with  by  an  enactment 
bearing  the  date  of  1851,  and  subsequently  amended.  The  occupation 
of  underground  rooms  not  let  or  occupied  for  living  purposes  before 
the  act  of  1891  was  passed  is  specifically  prohibited  except  under  the 
following  conditions:  The  rooms  must  be  at  least  7  feet  high,  with  3 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  street  The  walls  must  be  constructed 
with  a  proper  damp  course,  and,  if  in  contact  with  the  soU,  must  be 
effectually  secured  against  dampness  therefrom.  There  must  be  also 
outside  the  room  and  extending  along  its  entire  frontage,  6  inches 
below  the  level  of  the  fioor,  an  open  paved  area  at  least  4  feet  in  width. 
This  area,  as  well  as  the  soil  immediately  below  the  room,  must  be 
effectually  drained.  If  the  room  has  a  hollow  floor,  the  space  beneath 
must  be  ventilated.  Drains  passing  under  the  room  must  be  properly 
constructed  of  gas-tight  pipe,  and  effectual  security  must  exist  against 
the  rising  of  effluvia  or  exhalations.  There  must  also  be,  appertaining 
to  the  room,  the  use  of  a  water-closet  and  ash  pit.  The  room  itself 
must  have  a  fireplace,  with  flue,  and  be  effectually  ventilated.  The 
room  must  also  have  one  or  more  windows  opening  directly  to  the 
external  air  with  a  total  area  of  at  least  one-tenth  of  its  floor  space, 
and  so  constructed  that  one-half  at  least  of  eaeh  window  can  be 
opened,  the  opening  in  each  case  extending  to  the  top  of  the  window. 
Letting  of  underground  rooms  where  these  provisions  are  not  complied 
with  involves  a  tine  not  exceeding  £1  ($4.87)  per  day  during  the  period 
of  occupation.  All  the  foregoing  requirements  now  apply  to  all  under- 
ground  dwellings  which  were  erected  before  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
1891.  The  sanitary  authorities  may  dispense  with  or  modify  either 
absolutely  or  for  a  limited  time  any  of  these  requisites  which  involve 
the  structural  alteration  of  the  building,  if  they  are  of  the  opinion  that 
they  can  properly  do  so,  having  due  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  room 
for  human  habitation,  to  the  house  accommodation  in  the  district,  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  other  circumstances, 
but  any  requisite  which  was  required  before  the  passing  of  this  act 
may  not  be  dispensed  with  or  modified.  The  reasons,  however,  for 
modifications  or  dispensations  must  be  properly  filed  with  the  regular 
minutea.    Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  sanitary  authority,  allow- 
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fng  dispensatlonB  or  modifloationB  asked  for  by  owners,  may  be  made 
to  the  local  government  board,  which  is  empowered  to  reftise  or  grant 
wholly  or  partially  the  demands  made.  An  nndergroand  room  in 
which  the  night  is  passed  is  oonstmed  to  be  a  dwelling.  An  nnder- 
groand room  is  defined  to  be  any  room  the  snrfSace  of  the  floor  of  which 
18  more  than  3  feet  below  the  ac^oining  ground.  An  officer  of  the  sani- 
tary antbority,  or  any  other  person  who  has  reasonable  grounds  of  sus- 
picion, may  enter  an  underground  room  for  purposes  of  inspection  at 
any  hoar  of  the  day,  and  if  admission  is  refused  may  sue  for  a  warrant 
before  a  Justice.  A  second  conviction  for  offenses  relating  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  same  underground  dwelling  within  three  months  per- 
mits the  i>etty  sessional  court  to  issue  a  temporary  closing  order  or  to 
empower  the  sanitary  authority  permanently  to  dose  the  dwelling  at 
their  own  cost. 

Sanitary  authorities  under  this  act  are  permitted,  with  the  consent 
of  the  local  government  board,  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding sanitary  conveniences,  lavatories,  and  ash-pits,  among  other 
arrangements,  for  ameliorating  the  hygienic  conditionn  of  their  district. 

Medical  officers  of  health  are  required  to  be  appointed  by  every  san- 
itary authority.  The  appointee  is  required  to  reside  iu  the  district  in 
which  his  ftmctions  are  exercised  or  within  1  mile  of  its  boundary. 
Sanitary  authorities  must  also  appoint  an  adequate  number  of  compe- 
tent sanitary  inspectors.  If  the  local  government  board  is  satisfied  on 
complaint  of  the  county  council  that  there  has  been  failure  to  appoint 
a  sufficient  number,  it  may  order  their  employment. 

Every  sanitary  authority  must  keep  a  book  in  which  shall  be  entered 
all  complaints  as  to  nuisances  or  infringement  of  tlie  by  laws  or  provi- 
sions of  the  public  health  act.  The  inspector  must  at  once  make  inves- 
tigation and  report.  This  complaint  book  must  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  any  inhabitant  of  the  district  and  to  any  authorized  officer  of  the 
oounty  counciL 

One-half  the  salaries  of  the  medical  officers  of  health  and  sanitary 
inspectors  are  paid  by  the  county  council.  Medical  officers  of  health 
can  only  be  removed  by  the  sanitary  authority  with  the  consent  of  the 
local  government  board  or  by  the  board  itself,  acting  on  its  own  voli- 
tkm.  After  January  1, 1895,  a  sanitary  inspector  can  only  be  appointed 
after  having  passed  an  examination  before  such  body  as  the  local  gov- 
ernment board  may  provide,  showing  that  he  is  competent  to  perform 
the  duties  required  of  him. 

Persons  entering  upon  any  premises  may  be  required  to  produce 
some  written  evidence  of  their  right  to  do  so.  A  person  refusing  to 
admit  an  authorized  party  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  £5 
($2^JB3).  like  penalties  are  also  provided  in  cases  of  willful  obstruc- 
tfam  to  sanitary  officers  or  persons  duly  employed  in  execution  of  the 
aeti  te  the  destruction  or  defacing  of  a  by-law  or  notice  put  up  by 
the  aathority  of  the  local  government  board,  county  council,  or  sanitaiy 
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authority,  or  for  willfiQly  damaging  any  property  belonging  to  any  lani- 
tary  authority.  Should  the  occupier  of  the  premises  prevent  the  owner 
from  <<  obeying  or  carrying  into  effect  any  provision  of  this  act,  a  petty 
sessional  court  shaU  by  order  require  such  occupier  to  permit  the  execu- 
tion of  any  works  which  appear  to  the  court  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  obeying  or  carrying  into  effect  such  provision  of  this  act;  and  if 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  service  he  fails  to  comply,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £5  ($24.33)  for  every  day  of  such  non- 
compliance.'' Should  the  occupier  decline  to  disclose,  or  willftilly  mis- 
state the  name  and  address  of  the  owner,  a  flue  not  exceeding  £5 
($24.33)  may  be  imposed.  The  fines  required  for  offenses  against  the 
act  are  applied  by  sanitary  authorities  to  their  expenses,  except  penal- 
ties to  which  they  have  themselves  submitted.  These  go  to  the  county 
counqil.  The  latter  body  may  not  proceed  against  the  sanitary  author- 
ity except  with  the  sanction  of  the  local  government  board.  Costs  or 
expenses  against  an  owner  may  be  recovered  from  the  occupier  of  the 
premises,  but  the  latter  may  deduct  them  from  his  rent.  The  occupier 
may  not  be  charged  with  a  greater  sum  than  the  amount  of  rent  due, 
or  which  after  demand  from  him  of  the  costs  and  expenses,  and  notice 
not  to  pay  any  rent  without  first  deducting  the  same,  becomes  payable 
by  him.  The  county  council,  sanitary  authorities,  or  other  officers 
are  freed  from  all  personal  responsibility  arising  from  the  performance 
of  legal  duties.  An  appeal  may  be  had  from  the  courts  of  summary 
jurisdiction  to  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions.  Service  of  any  notice, 
order,  or  other  paper  is  deemed  to  have  been  made  upon  delivery  at 
the  usual  or  last  known  residence  in  England  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  or  where  addressed  to  the  owner  or  occupier  of  prem- 
ises, to  some  person  on  the  premises,  or,  when  no  one  lives  there,  by 
IK>sting  upon  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  house.  Service  may  also  be 
made  through  the  mail. 

Some  slight  exceptions  are  made  in  the  application  of  this  act  to  the 
dty  of  London  proper;  the  most  important  is  the  denial  of  an  appeal 
to  the  county  council.  The  county  council  has  no  authority  under  this 
act  to  proceed  in  case  of  default  of  the  commissioners  of  sewers.  The 
night  population  of  the  city  is  exceedingly  small,  so  that  this  omission 
is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Respect  for  the  prerogatives  of 
the  ancient  corporation  i*  mishes,  doubtless,  the  dominating  motive  for 
the  exceptions  granted. 

The  public  health  (London)  act  of  1891  marks  an  important  increase 
of  authority  over  matters  pertaining  to  health  and  housing  by  the 
London  county  council.  The  fact  that  two  assistant  medical  officers  of 
health  have  been  appointed  since  1891  shows  that  the  council  is  grow- 
ing more  and  more  the  center  of  sanitary  administration  for  London. 
PiogieBS  In  the  fbture  will  be  in  the  dhrection  of  still  ftirther  consoli- 
dation. Already,  under  ttjie  local  government  act  of  1888,  the  council 
pivakalf  tho  aalariea  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  district  medical  otacers 
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«f  health,  and  a  constantly  inoreasing  number  of  sanitary  inspectors 
eome  within  the  same  provisions  of  that  act,  so  that  in  time  the  council 
win  be  paying  a  moiety  of  the  salaries  of  all  the  medical  oflBicers  and 
sanitary  inspectors  in  the  county.  The  direction  which  efforts  are 
taking  fhmishes  good  ground  for  satisfaction.  Sanitary  administra- 
tion should,  above  all  things,  be  centralized.  Decentralization,  t.  e., 
splitting  up  municipalities  into  so  many  local  divisions,  is  not  merely 
fatal  to  harmonious  action,  but  offers  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
oonununi^. 

Ten  vestries  and  eight  district  boards  have  reelected  their  medical 
of&cers  of  health  under  the  public  health  act  of  1891.  The  county 
oonncfl  pays  a  moiety  of  the  salaries  of  these  functionaries. 

From  April  1, 1892,  to  March  31,  1893,  761  complaints  were  made 
to  the  county  council  in  reference  to  insanitary  conditions  or  to  fail- 
ures in  sanitary  administration.  The  council,  in  such  matters,  adopts 
the  plan  of  referring  the  persons  complaining  to  the  proper  sanitary 
authority.  If  it  appears  that  the  complaint  has  already  been  made 
there  without  result,  the  council  itself  sends  a  copy  to  the  sanitary 
authority  with  the  request  that  prompt  attention  be  given.  Later, 
inspection  is  made  to  verify  the  complaint.  In  this  way  the  affair  is 
kept  under  observation  until  matters  have  been  fdlly  righted.  The 
guardianship  of  the  council  has  had  a  very  wholesome  effect,  stimu- 
lating the  local  aathorities  to  prompt  action.  .In  only  two  cases  did 
the  public  health  and  housing  committee  feel  it  necessary  to  report  to 
the  fuU  council  that  there  had  been  undue  delay.  In  only  one  instance 
was  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  local  government  board  to 
the  fjEulure  of  a  sanitary  authority  to  properly  administer  the  act  of 
1891.  The  most  important  featnre  of  the  public  health  act  of  1891  is 
that  medical  officers  of  health  can  not  be  discharged  by  local  sani- 
tary authorities  without  the  consent  of  the  local  government  board. 
This  means  that  they  are  made  much  more  independent,  not  being 
liable  to  discharge  should  they  be  considered  by  interested  members 
of  tbe  vestry  as  too  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Such 
independence  should  be  aimed  at  everywhere.  Not  broader  local 
authority  is  needed,  but  a  more  independent,  impartial,  and  untram- 
meled  administration. 

The  London  county  council,  in  June,  1893,  formulated  its  require- 
ments in  regard  to  water-closets  and  drainage.  They  stipulate  that  one 
side  of  the  water-closet,  at  least,  must  abut  on  a  space  of  in  no  case 
less  than  100  square  feet.  No  closet  may  be  approached  directly  from 
a  living  room  or  £  store  room  for  food.  A  window  of  not  less  than  2 
square  feet  shall  open  directly  to  the  external  air.  There  must  be 
proper  ventilation  by  air-bricks,  shafts,  or  otherwise.  The  flushing 
eistem  is  to  be  separate  and  distinct  from  any  cistern  used  for  drinking 
purposes.  The  receptacle  must  be  of  nonabsorbent  material,  and  its 
quality,  like  that  of  the  apparatus,  good.  An  efficient  siphon  trap  is 
the  oidy  kind  permitted* 
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FBANOB. 

The  law  of  April  13, 1850,  upon  unhealthy  dwellings,  which  contains 
the  principal  sanitary  regulations  in  relation  to  housing,  provides  that, 
in  every  community  where  the  municipal  council  shall  have  declared  it 
necessary  at  a  special  meeting,  there  will  be  named  a  commission  charged 
with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  and  indicating  measures  indispensable 
for  the  sanitation  of  dwellings  and  accessories.  Unhealthy  dwellings 
are  those  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  life  or  health  of 
their  occupants. 

The  commissions  are  composed  of  from  five  to  nine  members  each. 
Each  must  include  a  physician,  and  an  architect  or  builder,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  public  relief  bureau  and  of  the  council  of  experts  (eonseil 
de  prucPhammes)y  where  these  institutions  exist  The  mayor  is  the  pres- 
ident. One-third  of  the  commission  is  renewed  every  two  years,  but 
members  going  out  are  reeligible  indefinitely.  At  Paris  this  body  is 
composed  of  thirty  members.  The  commission  visit  places  which  have 
been  pointed  out  as  unhealthy.  They  make  a  report  of  the  causes  and 
conditions  of  unhealthftilness  as  well  as  of  the  remedial  means  required. 
They  designate,  especially,  those  dwellings  which  are  not  susceptible  of 
being  made  healthy.  The  reports  of  the  commission  are  sent  to  the 
office  of  the  mayor,  and  a  month  is  allowed  interested  parties  in  which  to 
appear  and  take  cog^nizance.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  plans 
and  answers  are  submitted  to  the  municipal  council,  who  determine — 

1.  The  nature  of  the  improvements  and  the  place  and  time  where 
they  are  to  be  fully  or  partially  executed. 

2.  Dwellings  which  are  not  susceptible  of  being  made  healthy. 
Interested  parties  have  recourse  against  decisions.    During  appeal 

the  work  must  be  suspended.  If  it  is  found  that  the  responsible  party 
is  the  proprietor  or  usufructuary,  the  municipal  authority  enjoins  him  to 
execute  the  necessary  work  within  a  defined  time.  If  this  is  not  done 
and  the  dwellings  continue  to  be  occupied  by  the  third  party,  the  pro- 
prietor or  usufructuary  is  liable  for  a  fine  of  16  to  100  francs  ($3.09  to 
$19.30).  K  the  work  is  not  executed  within  a  year  and  the  occupancy 
of  the  third  party  continues,  the  fine  may  be  made  as  high  as  double 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  work.  If  it  is  found  that  the  dwelling  is  not 
susceptible  of  being  put  in  sanitary  condition,  the  municipal  authority 
may,  within  a  x>eriod  of  time  which  it  shall  prescribe,  provisionally 
close  the  dwelling  to  habitation.  Permanent  closure  can  only  be 
decreed  by  the  coundl  of  the  prefecture,  and  appeal  may  be  had  to  the 
council  of  state.  The  penalty  for  neglect  is  practically  the  same  as  in 
previous  instances,  namely,  from  16  to  100  francs  ($3.09  to  $19.30),  and 
in  case  of  a  second  ofiTense  during  the  year  a  fine  equal  to  double  the 
rental  value  of  the  interdicted  pioperty.  An  occupant  dispossessed  is 
debarred  from  claiming  damages  for  annulment  of  lease.  Whenever 
unhealthftilness  is  the  result  of  external  and  permanent  causes  whK^ 
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ean  only  be  reotifled  by  demolitioii,  the  commone  to  anthorlzed  to 
expropriate  the  property  in  acoordance  with  the  law  of  May  3^  1841, 
and  to  sell  whatever  part  is  not  needed  for  new  bnildings.  The  incon- 
Tenienoea  of  this  law  are  set  forth  in  four  paragraphs  a  little  further 
on.  Being  optional,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  only  8  oat  of  oyer 
36,000  of  the  administrative  subdivisions  of  France  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  ity  and  organized  oommissions  on  unhealthy  dwellings.  M.  Jour- 
dan  has  prepared  an  interesting  table  of  all  oases  dealt  with  by  the 
Paris  oommission  from  1850  to  1891.  The  total  represents  82,433,  of 
which  37,090  were  settled,  26,287  were  submitted  to  the  municipal 
council,  1,316  went  before  the  council  of  the  prefecture,  and  3,781  were 
dted  before  the  correctional  court. 

Oomparatively  few  of  the  French  cities  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
option  offered  them  of  appointing  commissions  on  unhealthy  dwellings. 
It  to  easy  to  explain  this  fact  since  the  choice  rests  with  municipal  coun- 
cils. The  elect  of  universal  suffrage  are  not  overready  to  take  part  in 
any  movement  which  may  bring  them  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of 
their  influential  constituents.  Furthermore,  the  posts  being  nonremn- 
nerative  there  to  difficulty  in  finding  men  with  sufficient  time  on  their 
hands,  or  men  far  enough  removed  from  extraneous  influences,  who  are 
comx>etent  to  undertake  the  duties  assigned  them.  It  is  said  by  good 
authority  that  the  law  of  1850,  instead  of  responding  to  the  aim  which 
its  authors  had  in  view,  has  acted  as  a  hindrance  to  the  improvement 
of  dwellings. 

The  enactment  presents  the  following  principal  imperfections: 

1.  An  option  to  left  to  the  municipal  councils  to  create  or  not,  as  they 
may  wtoh,  commissions  to  look  after  unhealthy  dwellings. 

2.  It  to  practically  impossible  either  to  remedy  causes  of  existing 
unhealthfidness  in  places  which  do  not  serve  as  lodgings,  properly  called, 
but  in  which  men  pass  the  day  and  even  the  night  at  work,  such  as 
offioes,  stores,  etc,  or  to  ameliorate  unhealthy  conditions  arising  from 
the  neglect  of  tenants. 

3.  Delay  in  procedure  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult,  within  a  space  of 
time  earlier  than  from  six  months  to  a  year,  to  dispose  of  cases  even 
where  no  opposition  to  offered.  A  delay  of  three  or  four  years,  some- 
times even  more,  is  caused  by  proprietors  raising  opposition. 

4..  The  means  for  coercing  recalcitrant  proprietors  are  insufficient,  the 
conmiune  not  being  able  to  compel  them  to  make  the  improvements 
demanded,  or  in  default  of  this  to  execute  them  themselves. 

The  fourth  point  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  case  which  it  was  stated 
represented  about  the  average  time  where  proprietors  chose  to  oppose 
a  sanitary  improvement  demanded.  A  complaint  of  dampness  in  a 
particular  dwelling  was  made  to  the  prefecture  of  the  Seine,  Paris, 
August  24, 1886.  In  compliance  with  the  prescription  of  the  law,  there 
Ibllowed  twenty-two  different  communications  typifying  the  various 
■tq^  of  procedure,  the  last  bearing  thp  date  of  June  2, 1891,  being  a 
EL  Ex.  354 4 
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transcript  of  jadgment  showing  tliat  the  proprietor  had  been  lined  15 
fy&ttCB  ($4.83).  Thus  nearly  five  years  elapsed  from  the  time  the  flnt 
complaint  vaa  filed  ontil  the  affair  was  regulated  in  this  &aluoii.  It 
mnxt  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  by  any  means  an  exceptional  eue. 
In  one  notable  instance  thirteen  years  vere  required  before  elementorj 
sanitary  conditions  could  be  realized  on  tiie  property  of  a  notorionsly 
recalcitrant  proprietor.  One  great  feature  of  delay  is  the  necessity  tat 
the  municipal  council  to  take  action.  Certain  members  of  that  body  rt 
Paris  in  the  past  have  been  notorious  for  smothering  cases  of  this 
kind;  indeed,  it  is  related  on  the  best  anOiority  that  one  of  tiie  local 
Solous  boasted  that,  daring  tiie  years  be  sat  as  a  representative,  not  a 
single  case  coming  from  his  quarter  had  been  act«d  upon.  A  sanitary 
law  under  which  a  large  city  has  to  be  governed,  aud  wbicb  permits 
delays  of  this  sort,  is  certainly  in  need  of  reformatioii,  and  yet  the  i 
thorongh  study  and  report  made  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Martin,  Dr.  O.  dii  Mesnil,  i 
and  a.  Jonrdan  indicate  that  progress  toward  reform  is  LuexplicablyJ 
alow. 

The  decree  of  December  18, 1848,  regulates  the  creation  of  connd 
of  public  hygiene  and  salubrity.  These  are  designated  for  tbe  arroi 
dissement,  and  consist  of  from  seven  to  fifteen  meniliers.  They  s 
appointed  by  the  prefect  and  serve  for  four  years,  half  retiring  bi^ 
nially.  Their  functions  relate  particularly  to  sewersi  and  to  manul 
turing  establishments.  Household  sauitation  does  not  come  wid 
their  province  in  those  cities  where  commissions  on  iiubeitltby  dn 
ings  esist. 

There  is  in  the  chief  town  of  each  prefecture  a  departmental  coJ 
of  public  hygiene  and  salubrity,  consisting  of  from  seven  to  flfl 
members,  appointed  by  the  prefect  for  four  years.     Both  of 
bodies  must  meet  at  least  once  every  three  months  and  are  con  J 
by  the  prefect  or  the  mayor,  as  the  case  may  be.    Their  iidvice  isi 
in  relation  to  the  sanitation  of  houses  or  of  localities,  and  all  I 
questions  directly  related  to  public  health.   The  departmental  hyB 
council  gives  advice  to  the  prefect  in  all  matters  relating  to  C 
hygiene,  where  more  than  one  arrondisscment  or  the  departmenfl 
whole  is  interested. 

The  consulting  committee  on  public  hygiene  has  control  o 
work  of  the  local  coniicils,  and  elucidates  and  instructs  them  ] 
qnestions  relating  to  sanitation.    It  is  composed  of  thifty-two  4 
bers,  of  which  eleven  are  ex  o;fficio,  namely,  the  dircctrir  of  con  J 
and  commercial  mattersunder  the  minister  of  foreign  athiiis;  the  pn^ 
dent  of  the  conncil  of  military  health;  the  inspector-general,  presidl 
of  the  conncil  of  marine  health;  the  director- general  of  customs; 
directorsof  public  assistance  of  the  departmental  and  communal  adm 
istrations  nnder  tbe  ministerof  tbe  interior;  the  director  of  the  g 
administration  of  public  assistance;  the  director  of  tiiten 
the  iiiq>ector-general  of  the  sanitary  service;  the  iiiEi)ector  general  4 
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▼eterinary  schools;  and  the  architect  inspector  of  external  service  in 
the  ministry  of  commerce.  The  ministry  nominates  directly  the  other 
twenty-one  members,  eight  of  whom,  at  least,  mnst  be  physicians.  Th^ 
committee  meets  as  often  as  once  weekly.  Its  duties  consist  of  study- 
ing  and  examining  all  questions  referred  to  it  by  the  ministry,  espe- 
cially those  concerning  the  marine  sanitary  police  and  quarantine 
services,  measures  required  to  afford  protection  from  and  to  combat 
epidemics,  to  ameliorate  the  hygienic  surroundings  of  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  x>opulations,  to  regulate  vaccination,  the  water  supply 
system  of  mineral  water  establishments,  the  institution  and  organiza- 
tion of  local  health  commissions,  the  salubrity  of  lodgings,  factories, 
workshoxm,  and  technical  questions'  relating  to  the  management  of 
municipal  and  departmental  laboratories. 

BELGIUM. 

The  highest  sanitary  body  in  Belgium  is  the  superior  council  of 
hygiene.  Its  duties,  however,  are  only  consultative.  It  has  no  x>ower 
to  enforce  regulations.  A  medical  commission  exists  for  each  province, 
but  this  also  is  without  any  executive  authority.  Each  commune  has 
its  sanitary  council  or  committee  on  salubrity,  which  is  expected 
to  look  after  the  sanitary  condition  of  houses,  etc.,  and  to  make 
appropriate  recommendations  to  the  burgomaster.  As  regards  house- 
hold hygiene,  the  burgomaster  has  practically  absolute  authority. 
Where  the  town  has  2,000  inhabitants  and  more,  he  is  authorized  to 
prohibit  the  habitation  of  houses  that  are  in  bad  condition  from  defects 
of  construction  or  uncleanliness,  want  of  light,  improper  drainage,  or 
from  any  other  causes  which  may  compromise  public  health.  Before 
issuing  the  closing  order  the  burgomaster  must  request  a  rex>ort  of  the 
condition  of  these  places,  and  his  decree  sets  forth  his  reasons  in  order 
that  they  may  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  proprietors  and  the 
occupants.  One  month  is  allowed  for  evacuation  of  the  premises  after 
date  of  notification.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  a  poster,  contain- 
ing the  words  ''House  interdicted  on  account  of  unhealthfulness,^  is 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  building.  Wlierever  proprietors  commence 
making  repairs  and  are  unable  to  execute  them  within  thirty  days  fur- 
ther delay  is  accorded.  The  burgomaster  derives  his  authority  by 
virtue  of  a  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  1876.  In  his  quality  as 
chief  of  police  he  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  all  regulations 
relating  to  security  and  public  health.  The  burgomaster  and  com- 
munal sanitary  authorities,  however,  are  not  as  a  rule  very  active.  It 
can  be  said  that  the  former  official  has  never  abused  the  absolute  power 
which  the  law  gives  him. 

The  committees  of  patronage,  which  were  called  into  existence  by 
the  housing  enactment  of  1889,  are  meant  to  stimulate  the  communal 
anthbrities  to  a  stricter  observance  of  their  duties.  They  have  no 
•xeoative  powers^  however,  nor  can  they  enter  any  premises  without 
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the  consent  of  the  occupants.  By  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
communal  commissions  of  salubrity  and  upon  the  burgomaster,  they 
are  able  to  accomplish  some  good. 

In  many  leading  Belgian  towns  certain  prescriptions,  borrowed  from 
the  French  law  of  1848,  have  found  their  place  in  municipal  policy. 
Their  repetition  would  be  superfluous. 


The  health  authority  of  the  Belgian  capital  is  the  bureau  of  hygiene. 
It  was  founded  in  1874  and  was  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  the  kind 
created  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Among  its  other  functions,  it 
examines  plans  of  buildings  from  the  hygienic  standpoint,  deals  with 
nuisances,  and  undertakes  all  technical  and  administrative  work  in 
relation  to  public  health. 

Overcrowding  is  considered  a  nuisance  and  is  dealt  with  accordingly. 
Every  room  with  a  cubic  air  capacity  of  less  than  16  meters  (565  cubic 
feet)  per  person  is  considered  by  sanitary  regulation  as  affording  too 
little  space.  The  desirable  minimum  for  the  height  of  ceilings  is  pre- 
scribed as  2.80  meters  (9^  feet). 

GERMANY. 

Sanitary  administration  in  Prussia,  as  in  all  German  states,  is  in 
*  the  hands  of  the  police  authorities.  The  latter  are  assisted  by  the 
municipal  physician,  and  in  cities  of  over  5,000  inhabitants,  by  the 
so-called  sanitary  commission,  which  is  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  city  government,  physicians,  and  the  chief  of  local  police,  who  is 
the  presiding  officer.  The  duties  of  this  commission  are  advisory. 
Commissions  have  not  been  everywhere  organized.  Their  calling 
together  depends  upon  the  chief  of  police,  and  they  have  no  power  of 
initiation.  A  real  medical  officer  ot  health,  in  the  American  or  English 
acceptation  of  the  term,  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  Grennany.  Concen- 
tration of  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  police  leads  to  personal  rather 
than  technical  oversight.  In  Berlin  if  a  house  proprietor  finds  any  of 
his  tenants  maintaining  dwellings  in  a  filthy  state  he  is  bound  to  warn 
them  to  clean  up,  and  if  they  fail  to  comply,  to  turn  them  out  without 
any  further  ceremony.  Should  the  landlord  neglect  his  duty,  an  officer 
of  the  sanitary  department  will  make  a  visit  upon  complaint  of  neigh- 
bors and,  if  he  finds  the  house  filthy,  clean  it  at  the  landlord's  expense. 
This  method  of  dealing  with  i)er8onM  of  uncleanly  habits  is  pretty  effec- 
tual in  preventing  the  upgrowth  of  slums. 
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HOUSINO  OF  THB  WORKINa  CLABSBS  ACT  OF  189a 

In  1890  all  previous  enactments  were  repealed  and  the  compreheii- 
aiye  housing  of  the  working  classes  act  snbstituted.  It  was  made 
general  in  its  application  to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
well  as  England  and  Wales. 

The  first  part  of  this  law  relates  to  nahealthy  areas,  and  is  limited  in 
its  application  to  cities  and  towns.  Bnral  sanitary  districts  are  excepted. 
It  provides  that  whenever  an  ofQ(^ial  representation  is  made  to  the  local 
sanitary  authority  that  <^  within  a  certain  area  in  the  district  of  sach 
authority  either  any  houses,  courts,  or  alleys  are  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation, or  the  narrowness,  closeuess,  and  bad  arrangement,  or  the  bad 
condition  of  the  streets  and  houses  or  groups  of  houses  within  such 
area,  or  the  want  of  light,  air,  ventilation,  or  proper  conveniences,  or 
any  other  sanitary  defects,  or  one  or  more  of  such  causes,  are  dangerous 
or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  either  of  the  buildings  in 
the  said  area  or  of  the  ueighboriug  buildings;  and  that  the  evils  con- 
nected with  such  houses,  courts,  or  alleys,  and  the  sanitary  defects  in 
such  area  can  not  be  effectually  remedied  otherwise  than  by  an  improve- 
ment scheme  for  the  rearrangement  and  reconstruction  of  the  streets 
and  houses  within  such  area,  or  of  some  of  such  streets  or  houses,  the 
local  authority  shall  take  such  representation  into  their  consideration, 
and  if  satisfied  of  the  truth  thereof,  and  of  the  sufiiciency  of  their 
resources,  shall  pass  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  such  area  is  an 
unhealthy  area,  and  that  an  improvement  scheme  ought  to  be  made  in 
respect  of  such  area,  and  after  passing  such  resolution  they  shall  forth- 
with proceed  to  make  a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  such  area." 
The  official  representation  must  be  made  by  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  who  makes  his  inspection  upon  the  complaint  of  two  justices 
of  the  peace  or  twelve  taxpayers.  Should  he  fail  in  his  duty,  the  com- 
plainants may  appeal  to  the  local  government  board,  or  if  the  area  is  in 
London,  to  the  home  office.  The  local  authorities,  in  connection  with  their 
scheme,  must  submit  maps,  particulars,  andestlmates.  They  may  exclude 
any  portion  of  the  area  or  include  contiguous  territory,  as  their  judgment 
may  dictate.  Proper  sanitary  arrangements  must  be  provided,  and 
also  (and  this  is  a  very  important  fact  to  note)  accommodations  for  the 
working  classes  displaced  by  the  proposed  plan.  The  scheme  must 
distinguish  the  lands  proposed  to  be  taken  compulsorily.  Compulsory 
purchase  need  not  be  resorted  to  if  the  owner  of  the  lieehold  confers 
with  the  local  authority  and  makes  the  required  ameliorations  under 
the  superintc^ndence  and  control  of  the  local  authority.  The  scheme, 
when  formulated,  is  publicly  advertised,  and  notice  is  given  to  owners 
and  occupiers.  It  is  then  laid  before  the  local  government  board  or 
home  office,  as  the  case  may  be,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  a  local 
inquiry.  If  approval  is  given,  the  appropriate  organ  of  government 
submits  the  scheme  to  Parliament  for  confirmation  by  special  enact- 
ments.  If  there  is  opposition,  reference  is  made  to  a  committee  of  either 
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House  of  Parliament  and  costs  are  awarded  there  against  promoters  or 
opposers  according  as  the  opposition  is  considered  to  have  been  Jos- 
tifled  or  not.  Whereyer  the  local  authorities  decline  to  act  upon  an 
official  representation  they  must  file  their  reasons  with  the  confirming 
body,  who  will  immediately  direct  the  holding  of  an  inyestigation. 

If  the  scheme  relates  to  London,  a  statement  must  be  made  of  the 
provisions  fbr  accommodating  as  many  persons  of  the  working  dasses 
as  may  be  displaced  either  within  the  area  or  immediately  outside,  unless 
the  confirming  power  shall  be  satisfied  that  equally  convenient  accom- 
modation is  offered  elsewhere.  Should  special  circumstances  exist,  only 
one-half  of  the  jiersons  displaced  need  be  provided  for.  In  any  other 
city  oatside  of  London  the  local  government  board  may  require  that 
displaced  parties,  working  people,  may  be  accommodated  either  within 
or  without  the  area  under  consideration. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  special  care  is  taken  by  this  law  of  the 
housing  of  working  people.  All  undue  hardship  accompanying  their 
displacement  is  effectually  guarded  against  As  working  people  can 
not  be  displaced  without  more  or  less  iuconveuience,  cordial  recognition 
is  given  to  the  necessity  of  their  being  properly  cared  for  within  the 
district  which,  from  reasons  of  contiguity  to  employment  or  special 
facilities  of  access,  they  have  chosen  to  make  their  residence.  In  this 
respect  the  act  is  in  a  measure  unique.  These  provisions  fhrnish  also 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  some  English  cities  in  undertaking  the 
improvement  of  insanitary  areas  have  built  and  rented  house  accom- 
modations for  working  people.  These  requirements  have  been  followed, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  socialistic  schemes,  but  with  the 
idea  of  recognizing  the  justice  of  the  workingman's  necessity  of  being 
near  his  place  of  toil.  In  almost  every  instance,  if  not  in  every  case, 
steps  have  first  been  taken  to  induce  private  parties  to  purchase  the 
land  and  build  suitable  dwellings.  When  these  efforts  have  failed, 
after  a  threefold  attempt  has  been  made,  as  in  London,  the  municipali- 
ties themselves  intervene  to  fulfill  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the  law. 
Individuals  and  building  companies  have  usually  asserted  that  the 
requirements  as  to  new  buildings  were  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  proper  financial  return  upon  the  investment.  In  many  instances  at 
least  the  land  has  been  offered  at  a  figure  from  which  the  cost  of  demo- 
lition has  been  eliminated.  This  practice,  which  seems  entirely  equita- 
ble, is  based  on  the  view  that  the  whole  cost  of  improvement  should  not 
appear  in  the  rent  charged  to  future  tenants.  The  expropriation  and 
demolition  of  insanitary  areas  entail  benefit  to  the  entire  community, 
and  it  is  but  fair  that  the  community  as  a  whole  should  bear  a  moderate 
portion  of  the  cost. 

A  previous  enactment  covers  a  class  of  cases  where  displacement  of 

working  people  is  caused  by  other  than  sanitary  reasons.    Pressure 

upon  metropolitan  centers  particularly,  for  the  construction  of  railways 

or  the  ereotion  of  terminal  facilities,  has  often  been  fraught  with  unfa- 

Ue  residential  consequences.     Hence  the  responsible         ^  was 
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made  liable  for  providing  within  a  specified  time  for  a  portion  of  fhe  dis* 
poesessed  inhabitants.    Solidtude  of  this  sort  is  both  wise  and  salutary. 

After  the  improvement  scheme  has  been  confirmed,  the  local  aathori- 
ties  are  empowered  to  sell  or  lease  the  land  acquired  to  any  person  who 
undertakes  to  carry  out  the  stipulations  ei^joined.  Local  authorities 
themselves  may  only  engage  in  rebuilding  with  the  sanction  of  the 
local  government  board.  The  price  paid  for  land  must  be  a  fiedr  market 
value  as  assessed  under  the  land  clauses  acts,  no  allowance  being  made 
because  the  purchase  is  compulsory.  Where  nuisances  have  existed, 
deduction  is  made  for  the  sum  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  spend 
for  abatement  or  to  put  the  buildings  into  repair.  Where  the  premises 
are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  the  compensation  covers  simply  the 
value  of  the  land  and  materials.  The  lands  required  are  to  be  purchased 
either  by  mutual  agreement  or  upon  arbitration.  Lands  owned  by  the 
local  authority  maybe  used  for  providing  accommodations  to  displaced 
workmen,  or  if  an'  insufficiency  of  accommodation  of  this  sort  exists, 
suitable  sites  may  be  purchased.  Expenses  of  improvement  schemes 
are  defrayed  either  from  local  taxation  or  from  special  loans.  There 
exists  in  England  a  body  known  as  the  public  works  loan  commission, 
and  this  is  the  source  from  which  borrowed  money  may  be  obtained 
upon  recommendation  of  the  confirming  authority.  The  period  of  repay- 
ment is  fixed  at  fifty  years  as  a  maximum.  Three  and  one-half  x>er  cent 
is  the  interest  charged  upon  money  borrowed  from  the  public  works 
loan  commissioners. 

Part  II  of  the  act  of  1890  deals  with  unhealthy  dwelling  houses. 
The  district  medical  officer  of  health  is  enjoined  to  report  to  the  local 
sanitary  authority  any  places  which  appear  to  be  in  so  bad  a  condition 
as  to  be  unfit  for  habitation.  The  initiative  may  also  be  taken  by  any 
four  householders  living  in  or  near  the  same  street  where  the  property 
complained  of  is  situated.  Should  the  local  sanitary  authority  allow 
three  months  to  pass  without  action  the  petitioners  may  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  local  government  board.  Local  authori- 
ties must  cause  from  time  to  time  an  inspection  of  their  district  to  be 
made  in  order  to  see  if  there  is  any  dwelling  house  unfit  for  habitation, 
and  where  such  is  found  they  must  take  proceedings  for  closing  against 
the  owner  or  occupier.  The  magistrate  in  such  cases  is  empowered  to 
make  a  closing  order  and  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  £20  ($97.33). 
Where  such  an  order  has  been  issued  a  delay  of  not  less  than  seven 
days  is  accorded  to  the  tenant  in  which  to  move  out  at  the  expense  of 
the  owner.  Whenever  proper  diligence  is  not  exercised  to  put  a  closed 
house  in  a  habitable  state  the  local  authority  may  determine  to 
demolish  it.  Due  notice  must  be  served  upon  the  owner  so  that  he 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  appearing  or  being  heard.  If  the  owner 
does  not  undertake  the  task  of  rendering  the  premises  habitable  him- 
self^ and  if  after  a  hearing  it  is  still  thought  advisable  to  order  demo- 
lition, the  local  authorities  may  proceed  to  act.  An  appeal  against  an 
order  of  the  local  authority  is  allowed  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions. 
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Where  the  owner  deefdes  to  undertake  the  improyements  himself  he  is 
entitled  to  reoeiye  what  is  known  as  a  charging  order;  that  is,  an 
annnily  of  8  per  cent  on  the  amount  expended,  which  is  allowed  to  ran 
for  thirty  years.  Where  a  building  exists  which,  itself  while  qnite  lit 
for  habitation,  is  so  situated  that  it  stops  yentilation  or  otherwise  makes 
or  conduces  to  make  other  buildings  to  be  in  a  condition  unfit  for  habita- 
tion, or  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health,  or  prevents  the  correction  of 
nuisances,  the  medical  officer  of  health  makes  report  to  the  local 
sanitary  authority,  who,  after  inquiry  and  giving  hearing  to  the  owner, 
decides  on  the  expediency  of  tearing  it  down.  Should  the  affirmative 
view  be  taken  an  appeal  is  allowed  the  owner  to  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions.  If  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  decides  against  the  appeal 
the  owner  may,  if  he  chooses,  within  a  month  of  the  day  of  noticCi 
retain  the  land,  receiving  compensation  for  the  building.  If  the  owner 
does  not  so  elect  the  local  authorities  then  proceed  to  acqnire  the  prop- 
erty either  by  purchase  or  condemnation  and  tear  down  the  building. 
Where  the  land  is  retained  no  obstractive  or  dangerous  building  can 
be  erected.  Local  authorities  may  use  land  acquired  in  this  manner 
for  purposes  of  parks  or  highways,  they  may  dispose  of  it  for  the 
erection  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  they  may  exchange  it, 
or  they  may  build  upon  it  themselves.  All  claims  for  compensation  in 
cases  of  disagreement  are  settled  by  arbitration,  as  with  the  improve- 
ment of  insanitary  areas. 

Local  sanitary  authorities  are  obliged  to  make  a  report  every  year  to 
the  local  government  board  of  what  has  been  done  with  a  view  of  car- 
rying into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  part  of  the  act.  Oounty  councils 
have  the  authority,  where  vestry  or  district  boards  in  the  administra- 
tive county  of  London,  the  local  board  of  Woolwich^  or  rural  sanitary 
authorities  fail  to  x)erform  their  duties  in  respect  to  this  part  of  the  act, 
to  execute  the  necessary  works  themselves  and  charge  the  expenses 
incurred  to  the  appropriate  local  bodies.  These  sums  are  considered 
simple  contract  debts  from  the  district  bodies  to  the  county  council. 

Part  in  of  the  enactment  of  1890  relates  to  providing  lodging  houses 
for  working  people,  and  is  made  applicable  both  to  urban  and  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  expression  lodging  houses  includes  here  separate  houses  or 
cottages,  whether  containing  one  or  several  tenements.  In  the  rural 
districts  the  consent  of  the  county  council  is  required  before  any  plan 
can  be  carried  into  execution.  The  county  council  must  first  cause  an 
inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  whether  the  accommodation  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary and  whether  there  is  no  likelihood  of  it  being  otherwise  provided. 
Acquisition  of  land  may  be  made  under  the  public  health  act  of  1875, 
and  buildings  may  be  erected  thereon  or  existing  constructions  altered 
to  become  lodgings  for  working  people.  Local  authorities  may  sell  any 
land  vested  in  them  and  use  the  proceeds,  or  exchange  any  such  lands 
for  lands  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  this  part  of  the  act,  with 
the  consent  of  the  local  government  board  or  the  county  counciL    They 
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may  also  purchase  or  lease  existing  lodging  houses.  The  management 
and  control  of  all  lodging  houses,  either  established  or  acquired  by  local 
authorities,  must  be  vested  in  them.  Beceiving  poor  relief,  either  per- 
sonally or  through  one's  wife  or  husband,  except  on  account  of  accident 
or  temporary  iUness,  constitutes  a  bar  to  further  tenancy.  The  charges 
are  fixed  and  the  by-laws  made  by  the  local  authorities.  Expenses 
incurred  by  a  local  authority  in  the  execution  of  this  part  of  this  act 
are  borne  in  London  by  the  dwelling  house  improyementfond;  in  other 
urban  communities  as  part  of  the  general  expenses  in  the  execution  of 
the  public  health  acts;  and  in  rural  districts  as  a  special  obligation 
incurred  in  executing  Oie  public  health  acts.  If  it  is  found  that  any 
lodging  houses,  after  seyen  years,  dating  from  their  acquisition  or 
erection,  are  not  necessary  or  are  too  expensiye,  they  may  be  sold. 
Any  railway  company,  or  dock  or  harbor  company,  or  any  other  com- 
jmny,  society,  or  association  established  for  trading  or  manufacturing 
purposes  and  employing  persons  of  the  working  class,  is  granted  the 
authority  to  build  bouses  for  such  persons  in  their  employmentL  In 
order  to  encourage  enterprise  of  this  sort  the  public  works  loan  com- 
missioners are  authorized  to  lend  money,  repayable  within  a  i>eriod  of 
forty  years,  to  companies  or  to  private  owners  of  land,  not  exceeding 
one-half  of  the  value  of  the  estate.  The  rate  of  interest  is  fixed  bj 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  but  may  not  be  less  than  3}  per  cent. 
Lodging  houses  must  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  local 
authorities  or  their  agents.  This  part  of  the  act  has  to  be  adopted  by 
the  sanitary  authorities  before  it  comes  in  force. 

Part  IV  reveals  certain  modifications  in  the  application  of  the  act. 
For  instance,  where  an  unhealthy  area  is  found  in  London  which  does 
not  include  more  than  ten  houses  the  county  council  is  not  authorized 
to  take  proceedings  based  on  the  official  representation,  but  it  must 
direct  its  medical  ofiicer  of  health  to  present  the  case  to  the  appropriate 
local  authority  under  Part  U  of  this  enactment. 

Any  sale,  lease,  or  exchange  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  dwell- 
ings for  working  people  may  be  made  at  the  best  price  obtainable  for 
this  purpose.  Even  if  a  higher  price  is  offered  for  another  purpose,  it 
must  not  be  accepted.  Wherever  a  local  authority  sells  laud  acquired 
for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  act,  the  proceeds  may  be  applied  for  any 
purpose,  including  repayment  of  borrowed  money,  for  which  capital 
money  may  be  applied,  and  which  is  approved  by  the  local  government 
board.  Members  of  a  local  authority  or  county  council  in  any  way  inter- 
ested in  property  to  be  dealt  with  in  any  manner  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1890  are  disqualified  from  voting  with  respect  to  the  prop- 
erty in  question. 

The  broad  principles  of  the  act  apply  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  modifications  introduced  relate  chiefly  to  the  procedure  and  desig- 
nation of  ofQcials  charged  with  the  execution. 

The  housing  of  the  working  classes  act  of  1890  is  not  an  original 
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piece  of  legidation.  It  oontaiiis  few,  if  any,  principles  which  were  not 
already  incorporated  in  Engliah  law.  It  represents  a  cousolidation  of 
the  namerons  special  enactments  previoasly  in  existence,  and  so,  natur- 
ally, provides  in  its  closing  dauses  for  their  repeal.  There  are  slight 
simplifications  of  procedore,  but  its  chief  characteristic  is  fixing  the 
responsibility  upon  owners  fbr  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  proi)erty. 
Wherever  a  single  insanitary  house  is  found  the  owner  is  allowed  the 
initiative  in  providing  necessary  ameliorations.  Should  he  fail  to 
satisfy  the  sanitary  authorities  they  themselves  undertake  the  work  in 
the  manner  previously  described.  Single  houses,  small  groups,  and 
large  areas  are  all  provided  for.  Checks  against  awarding  exorbitant 
damages  in  cases  of  expropriation  have  wisely  been  introduced. 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  this  law  is  that  it  provides  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  slum  property  without  having  to  pay  unreasonable  sums  for 
it.  Inability  to  do  this  greatly  hampered  the  operation  of  the  previous 
artisans'  and  laborers'  dwellings  acts.  A  statement  submitted  by  the 
metropolitan  board  of  works  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department  in  1879  gives  an  instance  of  inordinate  compensation.  It 
mentions  a  typical  case  which  occurred  in  the  Great  Wild  street  area, 
where  the  property  was  in  such  a  condition  as  to  menace  public  health. 
If  this  fact  had  been  given  due  consideration,  as  it  would  be  under  the 
law  of  1890,  the  property  would  have  been  valued  at  £500  ($2,433.26), 
while  it  was  actually  purchased  by  arbitration  for  £3,500  ($17,032.75). 
Taxpayers  were  thus  saddled  with  heavy  charges  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  whose  neglect  required  the  interposition  of  public  authority, 
and  with  the  fhrther  eficet  that  owners  of  houses  occupied  by  poor 
people  were  encouraged  to  be  careless  of  sanitary  conditions.  Under 
these  previous  enactments  the  actual  experience  was  that  almost  as 
much  had  to  be  paid  for  the  worst  class  of  property  as  where  no 
sanitary  necessity  existed  for  destruction. 

The  provision  of  English  law  requiring  rehousing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  expropriated  sites  is  an  eminently  just  and  wholly  admirable 
requirement. 

Conditions  as  to  rentals  charged  may  be  incorporated,  otherwise 
the  people  are  at  the  mercy  of  speculative  builders.  Furthermore,  the 
community  will  find  that,  if  buildings  are  built  by  speculative  builders 
upon  land  expropriated  for  sanitary  purposes  by  the  city,  the  com- 
munity has  not  been  a  gainer  in  the  end,  for  the  reason  that  surround- 
ing localities  become  overcrowded,  and  very  soon  another  pest  spot  is 
created  even  worse  than  the  one  which  was  displaced.  It  is  seriously 
open  to  question  whether  or  not  the  municipality  must  not,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  justice,  here  intervene.  Certainly  it  must  restrict  rents  and 
guarantee  sanitary  features. 

The  municipality  is  justified  in  building  on  ground  thus  acquired, 
because  the  benefits  of  the  expropriation  are  preserved  to  the  tax- 
payers, and  evils  inoident  to  overcrowding  and  the  upgrowth  of  slums 
are  prevented. 
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The  act  of  1880  is  by  no  means  sooialistic  in  charaoter,  as  the  pefc- 
mission  to  mnnicipalities  to  bnild  houses  for  working  people  and 
operate  them  on  their  own  account  would  seem  at  first  glance  to  indi- 
cate.  The  consent  of  the  local  government  board  is  an  essential  pre* 
liminary  to  this  form  of  activity.  Efforts  to  dispose  of  the  land  to 
private  parties  or  to  building  companies  must  first,  in  every  instance^ 
be  made. 

This  law  is  a  sanitary  measure  rather  than  an  enactment  to  encour- 
age the  erection  of  houses  for  working  people.  The  only  provision  for 
the  latter  is  that  permitting  the  loan  of  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest^ 
upon  security  which  is  unquestionable^  to  trading  and  manufiBkcturing 
eompanies  employing  persons  of  the  working  class.  In  this  respect  it 
differs  materially  in  general  characteristics  from  legislation  on  the 
oontinenty  particularly  in  Belgium.  The  law  is  distinctly  a  measure  of 
protection  and  only  incidentally  one  of  social  advance.  The  moral  to 
be  derived  from  its  consideration  is  that  an  expensive  awakening  must 
come  sooner  or  later  to  all  communities  where  fundamental  sanitary 
requisites  in  dwelling  construction  have  been  neglected.  This  legisla- 
tion gives  evidence  that  the  interests  of  property  will  not  hencefbrth  be 
eonsidered  paramount  to  those  of  human  life. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  EXPROPRIATION. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  expropriation  of  insanitary  property  is 
the  ooet.  A  city,  in  clearing  away  insanitary  dwellings,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  sink  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  land  and  the 
buildings  torn  down  and  the  commercial  value  of  the  land.  If  this  is 
not  done  there  is  little  chance  of  making  a  scheme  pay.  The  cost  of 
providing  the  site  of  Victoria  Square  Artisans'  Dwellings,  Liverpool| 
was  £3  ($14.60)  a  square  yard.  The  corporation  estimated  the  commer- 
cial value  of  it  at  £1  2s.  6d.  ($5.47)  a  square  yard.  The  justification 
offi^ed  for  this  loss  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  is  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  make  the  workingman  pay  for  a  sanitary  improvement  in  which 
all  alike  participated.  The  cost  of  expropriation  has  been  largely 
influenced  by  the  procedure  followed.  Under  the  Torrens  and  Gross 
acts  it  was  exceedingly  expensive,  and  undue  advantages  were  per- 
mitted to  landlords.  The  housing  of  the  working  classes  act  of  1890  to 
a  large  extent  remedies  these  defects. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  any  improvement  scheme,  account  should 
always  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  first  cost  will  ultimately  be  reduced 
by  the  taxes  upon  the  increased  values  of  property  on  expropriated 
territory  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

Clearances  for  sanitary  purposes  are  too  infrequent.  Is  it  not  tar 
better  to  turn  people  out,  even  with  great  inconvenience  to  themselves, 
than  to  let  them  stay  in  old  buildings  and  fall  into  bad  health  and 
unfortunate  habits  f  That  this  primarily  affects  the  value  of  individ- 
mals  to  the  community  as  a  whole  is  evident.    Undoubtedly  ii^fustioe 
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as  wen  as  inooiiTeDiaioe  may  be  wronght  to  InhabltantB  of  fawanitaiy 
areas  if  tearing  down  is  done  injndicioasly  or  too  rapidly  without  some 
provision  being  made  for  aooommodation  in  localities  thought  by  work- 
ing people  to  be  desirable  fbr  residence.  Advance  in  rents  is  almost 
sure  to  follow  in  such  cases. 

Expropriation  is  more  often  necessary  where  the  ground-rent  system 
prevails.  The  reason  is,  that  owners  of  houses  upon  which  the  lease 
has  nearly  expired  have  no  incentive  to  keep  them  in  good  repair. 
They  consequently  become  during  the  latter  years  of  the  lease  a  men- 
ace to  health.  It  is  for  this  reason  more  important  that  complete  powers 
of  expropriation  should  be  eujoyed  by  European  than  by  American 
municipalities. 

What  becomes  of  the  di8x>088essedt  The  effects  of  expropriation  in 
producing  overcrowding  in  side  streets  have  been  very  greatly  exagger- 
ated. A  little  care,  however,  must  be  exercised.  It  is  better  to  pro- 
ceed with  any  large  undertaking  by  degrees  rather  than  to  attempt 
everything  at  once.  The  London  county  council  in  1892  having  to 
provide  for  732  tenants  displaced  from  a  x>ortion  of  the  Boundary  street 
area  was  able  to  show  that  412  found  rooms  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
226  within  half  a  mile,  57  within  a  mile,  and  only  37  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance. A  register  of  vacant  tenements  within  a  half  mile  was  kept,  and 
displaced  tenants  were  referred  to  proper  localities. 

An  inquiry  in  regard  to  people  displaced  from  certain  quarters  was 
made  not  long  ago  in  Brussels.  Two  hundred  and  iifty-flve  tenants, 
235  of  whom  were  working  people,  were  dispossessed  because  of  house 
demolition.  Eighty-seven  found  accommodation  within  300  meters  (328 
yards)  of  the  expropriated  quarter,  108  fi*om  600  to  800  meters  (656  to 
875  yards)  distant,  46  in  different  quarters  of  the  city,  10  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Brussels,  and  4  in  suburban  communities.  The  remarkable 
tendency  to  find  accommodation  near  old  quarters  is  thus  exemplified. 
Seventy- six  per  cent  were  rehoused  within  800  meters  (876  yards)  of 
their  original  home. 

It  would  be  futile  to  deny  that  large  expropriations  have  resulted  in 
overcrowding  side  streets  in  the  vicinity.  This  fact  is  incontestably 
proved  by  the  exx)erience  of  Paris  in  piercing  the  city  with  her  magnifi- 
cent boulevards  and  in  the  enormous  displacements  which  took  place 
in  London  during  the  construction  of  the  Victoria  embankment  and 
the  new  law  courts.  There  are  other  instances,  however,  to  show  that 
comparatively  large  works  may  be  conducted  without  this  unfortunate 
feature  where  sufficient  care  is  taken,  and  work  proceeds  more  slowly. 

In  Paris  there  is  no  compulsory  provision  for  housing  displaced  people 
as  in  London;  consequently  there  has  been  tremendous  overcrowding 
of  side  streets  along  the  great  boulevards  which  were  run  through 
old  and  insanitary  qnartenk 
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BOBOB  RBSULTS  OF  BZPROPRXAXXOK 

Expropriations  for  sanitary  purposes  have  been  carried  on  in  nearly 
all  the  large  cities  of  Great  Britain*  A  brief  reference  is  made  to  a 
few  of  the  more  important,  while  special  attention  is  given  to  Ibe 
experience  of  Olasgow  as  being  thoroughly  representatiye. 

EDn^BUBGH. 

In  Edinburgh  a  trust  was  created  under  the  improyement  act  of  1867. 
Up  to  1890  the  actual  expenditure,  including  purchase  of  propertiesi 
interest,  and  cost  of  administration  had  been  £560,000  (92,725^240); 
£380,000  ($1,849,270)  had  been  provided  out  of  the  rates;  the  balance 
came  from  money  received  for  land  sold.  The  trust  deals  with  extra- 
ordinary sanitary  work.  The  ordinary  sanitary  work  in  relation  to 
houses  is  carried  out  under  the  Edinburgh  public  health  by-laws 
amendment  act  of  1891. 

From  1885  to  1890  over  2,000  dwellings  were  condemned  as  unfit  Ibr 
human  habitation.  A  little  over  one-half  of  these  were  permanently 
closed,  while  the  remainder  were  altered,  and  in  many  cases  turned 
into  stores  or  warehouses,  or  pulled  down  by  the  owners  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  erecting  new  ones. 

Occasionally  condemned  houses  have  been  purchased  by.  the  corpo- 
ration and  pulled  down  in  order  to  give  freer  air  to  crowded  neighbor- 
hoods. Such  houses,  instead  of  being  purchased  at  prices  favorable 
to  the  owners,  have  been  bought  by  the  corporation  as  uninhabitable 
bnildings.  Not  a  little  of  the  expropriated  insanitary  property  in 
Edinburgh  has  been  turned  into  small  open  spaces.  These  can  by  no 
means  be  called  parks  or  squares,  as  they  cover  simply  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  one,  two,  or  three  houses.  The  spaces  are  paved 
over,  supplied  with  light  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  used  as  recreation 
grounds  for  children.  Such  thoughtful  provision  for  the  youth  of 
tenement  districts  is  a  splendid  boon.  Small  areas  of  this  kind  serve 
ethical  as  well  as  hygienic  ends. 

DUNDEE. 

In  Dundee  the  city  has,  at  different  times,  undertaken  to  clear  out 
slums  by  buying  up  some  of  the  worst  property,  widening  the  streets, 
and  putting  up  stores  and  dwellings  for  the  better  class  of  people. 
In  this  way  some  of  the  dirtiest  streets  have  been  transformed  into 
the  best  business  thoroughfares.  This  work  has  been  attended  by  a 
considerable  loss  to  the  taxpayers,  and  no  provision  was  made  for 
housing  the  poorer  classes  who  were  dispossessed.  About  £506,235 
($2,463,592.63)  were  expended  in  the  purchase  of  these  properties,  lay- 
ing out  of  streets,  ete.,  under  the  local  improvement  act  of  1871,  and 
about  £353,065  ($1,718,190.82)  were  realized,  showing  a  net  deficiency 
of  £153,170  ($745,401.81).    The  effect  of  this  expropriation  is  shown 
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upcm  the  death  rate,  which  varied  for  the  preceding  ten  years  between 
2G.08  and  36.95  -per  1,000,  and  which  during  the  ten  years  from  1881  to 
1891  varied  from  18.3  to  23.91  per  1,000. 

NEWCASTLB-UPON-TYWB. 

In  1865  the  corporation  of  Newccastlo-iipon-Tyne  obtained  rather 
broad  powers  for  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city.  After 
the  passage  of  the  general  act  of  1875  demolition  of  several  insanitary 
areas,  entailing  an  expenditure  of  £63,800  ($310,482.70),  took  place. 
At  the  present  time  the  act  of  1890  is  being  utilized  to  close  up  some 
of  the  worst  property  still  remaining.  The  enli^litened  and  aggressive 
jwlicy  which  has  been  inaugurated  will  soon  place  the  great  coal  cen- 
ter of  the  north  in  line  with  tlie  best  of  EngliBh  cities. 

LIVERrOOL. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Liverpool  sanitary  amendment  act  of 
1864  and  other  local  iicts  about  3,700  houses  have  been  reported  to  tbe 
council  by  the  meditjal  oflicer  of  health  with  a  view  to  their  demolition. 
These  houses  have  either  been  leveled  and  their  sites  left  as  o])en  spaces, 
or  habitations  for  working  people,  built  in  conformity  to  existing  regula- 
tions, have  been  erected.  The  expenditure  incurred  by  the  corporation 
in  acquiring  insanitary  property,  which  has  principally  been  confined 
to  courts,  back-to-back  houses,  etc.,  has  been  £2'JG,00()  ($1,099,829). 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  extiMiaive  expropriation  of  the  unhealthy  area 
known  as  Nash  Grove,  part  of  which  was  used  for  Victoria  Square  and 
the  remainder  for  dwellings  erected  by  the  corporation. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  artisans'  and  laborers'  dwellings 
improvement  act  of  1875  steps  were  taken  at  Birmingham  to  put  it  into 
operation.  The  area  acquired  was  218,009  sc^uare  yards.  The  total 
capital  expenditure  up  to  March  31,  1891,  amounted  to  £1,606,398  7s. 
lid.  ($8,109,527.79).  Deducting  £115,588  16s.  7d.  ($562,613.04)  paid  to 
the  sinking  fund  out  of  the  income,  the  actual  liability  was  £1,550,809 
lis.  4d.  ($7,647,014.75).  Up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1890,  £66,607 
($324,142.97)  had  been  received  from  the  rates,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  scheme  will  entail  a  charge  of  £20,000  ($97,330)  per  annum  upon 
the  taxpayers  until  all  loans  are  paid  ofif  at  the  expiration  of  sixty  years 
from  the  date  of  borrowing.  Of  the  i>roperty  acquired  under  this  act, 
48,076  square  yards  were  let  on  building  leases  at  the  annual  rental  of 
£36,021  lOs.  3d.  ($176,298.69).  The  remaining  property  left  standing 
produced  about  £20,000  ($97,330)  per  annum.  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  seven  houses  and  814  other  buildings  were  acquired. 
Bight  hundred  and  ninety  houses  and  363  other  buildings  were  demol- 
H.  Ex.  364 5 
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ished,  while  the  remainder  were  repaired  and  pat  into  a  sanitary  con- 
dition. Twenty-two  artisans'  dwellings  were  constmcted,  and  a  site  for 
82  additional  dwellings  of  this  class  was  then  being  utilized. 

The  cost  of  the  completed  dwellings  was  aboat  £4,000  ($19,466),  and 
they  are  let  at  a  rental  of  5s.  6d.  ($1.34)  each  per  week. 

GLASGOW. 

In  1846  the  municipal  and  police  governments  of  Glasgow  were  consol- 
idated. Shortly  afterwards  the  city  council  determined  to  spend  about 
£30,000  ($145,995)  in  acquiring  property  in  the  wynds  and  closes  abut- 
ting on  High  street,  in  the  Saltmarket,  and  in  Gorbals.  A  fairly  large 
area  was  thus  purchased,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  in  default  of  a  proper 
building  law  builders  would  continue  to  construct  the  same  kind  of 
buildings  in  more  modern  quarters.  The  whole  question  of  sanitary 
legislation  and  building  regulations  was  thus  brought  up,  and  after  a 
committee  had  investigated  the  condition  of  English  cities,  which  they 
found  in  superior  sanitary  condition,  they  made  recommendations  look- 
ing toward  wiser  sanitary  administration  for  the  city.  Two  of  the  most 
important  recommendations  were  the  appointment  of  a  competent  med- 
ical officer  of  health  and  a  staff  of  nuisance  inspectors  for  the  preven- 
tion of  overcrowding  and  the  interdiction  of  houses  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  In  18G2  an  act  hirgely  embodying  the  recommendations  of 
this  committee  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  Its  provisions 
were  deemed  at  that  time  exceptionally  rigid,  and  the  period  of  opera- 
tion was  limited  to  five  years.  In  186G,  however,  when  the  application 
for  the  renewal  was  made,  not  only  were  the  old  parts  confirmed,  but 
modifications  in  the  way  of  improvement  were  added.  The  reports  of  the 
health  committee  in  relation  to  the  insanitary  state  of  the  older  houses 
of  the  city,  coming  at  a  time  when  projects  of  construction  of  railway 
terminals  were  pressing  for  solution,  determined  the  town  council,  in 
1865,  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  city  improvement  act,  whose  object, 
as  stated  in  the  title,  was  "the  construction  of  new  and  the  widening 
of  older  and  dividing  of  existing  streets,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  scheme,  as  originfilly  conceived,  embraced  about  88  acres,  with 
an  average  popuhvtion  of  5S3  per  acre,  though  in  some  districts  more 
than  one  thousand  were  huddled  together  in  this  space.  The  average 
rate  of  mortality  was  38.64  i)er  1,000,  and  the  deaths  from  epidemic 
diseases  36  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Sanction  was  given  to  the  plan  by 
Parliament  in  the  improvement  act  of  1866.  A  much  broader  scheme 
than  that  originally  ('(meeived  has  been  carried  out  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  later  acts  with  financial  results  which  the  following  statement 
shows: 
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Tlie  tottd  oost  of  property  Acqaired  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiaoAl  year  1893  by  thm 
GUflgow  Impiovfrnent  TroBt  has  been  as  follows: 

Within  oompolaory  areas 17,882,780.34 

Oatlands 205,TI5,2f! 

Oremewton 208,904.57 

Cost  of  ereetion  of  two  model  tenements  in  Drygate  and  site  thereof.  16, 672. 96 

Expenditore  on  formation  of  streets,  squares,  sewers,  etc 506^  251. 25 

Lands  of  ICennybill  and  cost  of  forming  same  into  Alexandra  Park. . .  194, 660. 00 

Cost  of  seTon  lodging  honses,  sites,  and  Moncrieif  street  ground 485, 902. 08 

Coat  of  Salunarket  and  other  new  model  tenements  to  date 265, 067. 52 

Total 9,705,413.88 

Of  this  there  has  been  disposed  of— 

For  prices  and  fen  duties  within  central  areas $4, 428, 227. 17 

For  prices  and  fen  duties  at  Oatlands 230,481.98 

For  prices  and  fen  duties  at  Ovemewton 243,858.61 

4,902,667.76 

Oiring  as  the  net  cost  of  heritable  subjects 4,802,846.12 

Value  of  property  still  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees 2,653,760.40 

Deficiency 2,149,085.72 

Total  assessment  received  from  the  ratepayers  since  18r»f> 2, 812, 188. 42 

Excess  of  liabilities  over  assets  May  31,  1893,  which  will  have  to  be 
made  by  assessing 692,573.05 

Total  cost  to  ratepayers  from  first  to  last 3,504,761.47 

For  this  ratepayers  have  obtained : 

1.  Alexandra  Park. 

2.  Ninety-seven  thoasand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  square  yards 
of  ground,  apxdied  in  the  formation  of  29  new  streets  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  25  existing  ones,  l>eing  32,492  square  yards  of  street  surface 
beyond  what  was  c^intemplated  in  the  original  s^'heme. 

3.  The  sanitary  and  s^jcial  amenities  pnxluced  by  the  street,  sewer, 
and  other  public  works,  which  cost,  as  aljove  stated,  £104,027  15s.  lOd. 
($506^1^). 

BELGIUM. 

The  Belgian  laws  of  July  1, 1858,  and  of  November  15, 1867,  regulate 
the  expropriation  of  innanitary  quarters  for  that  country.  The  gov- 
ernment, ui>ou  demand  of  the  municipal  council,  may  authorize  the 
expropriation  of  ground  destined  for  streets  or  for  other  public  uses  as 
well  as  constructions  c^^mpri'^d  in  the  projected  plan.  Tlius  one  obje^^t 
of  the  works  is  to  make  healthy  or  to  ameliorate,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  an  ohl  quarter  or  to  c^mKtmct  a  new  one.  A  r^r^mmission  is 
appoiutetl  by  the  j^rmanent  d«ri»iitation  of  the  provincial  cjuuciK 
composed  of  five  meml>ers.  amon;r  whom  are  one  public  relief  offi'^^r.  a 
physician,  an  archit4^;t,  and  an  engineer.  A  gen«rral  plan  is  made  of 
the  profjerty,  showing  not  merely  the  area  of  expropriation  but  what 
is  to  bedone  with  such  area  after  it  ha^i  bef^n  taken  and  what  part  i^  to 
beeold.  ThisrexuaJusa  month  on  view  iu  the  municipal  office.  When- 
ever the  land  belongs  Uj  a  single  proj^rietor,  or  the  several  pr<<prie- 
ton  agree,  tliey  a«ie  ipveti  preferenoe  in  exeeaXiug  the  von^^  The 
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same  privilege  is  granted  to  a  proprietor  or  to  proprietors  owning  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  ground  to  be  expropriated.  The  yalaation  is  made 
by  exi)ert8,  named  by  the  two  contracting  parties  and  by  a  third 
chosen  by  a  judge  in  the  court  of  primary  instance  for  the  particular 
quarter.  The  royal  ordinance  determines  the  conditions  of  sale  of  land 
not  occupied  by  public  streets.  The  laws  refer  to  cities  or  communes 
of  2,000  inhabitants  and  over. 

FBANOB. 

There  is  no  law  in  France  like  that  of  England  to  pennit  the  expro- 
priation of  insanitary  areas  or  dwellings.  There  may  be  expropriation 
for  cutting  through  streets  or  other  works  of  public  utility.  In  such 
cases,  if  part  of  the  property  is  needed  the  whole  is  taken,  and  if  too 
little  remains  to  build  in  accordance  with  hygienic  requirements,  the 
a4Joining  prox>erty  may  be  expropriated.  Some  of  the  great  boulevards 
of  Paris  have  thus  been  constructed,  practically  without  cost  to  the  city, 
because  the  adjoining  land  has  been  so  much  enhanced  in  value  that 
the  price  received  when  it  was  sold  has  been  almost  sufficient  to  meet 
the  cost  of  public  works.  Expropriations  in  Paris  are  often  anticipated 
by  people  who  buy  up  property  likely  to  be  condemned.  They  raise 
rents  nominally  at  once.  In  reality  the  tenants  pay  no  more,  the  extra 
sum  being  handed  back.  In  one  case  a  man,  knowing  that  a  small 
piece  of  laud  at  the  junction  of  one  of  the  principal  boulevards  with  a 
street  must  sooner  or  later  be  taken,  bought  the  property  and  built  a 
magnificent  house  for  which  the  city  will  ultimately  be  obliged  to  pay. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SOME  BESTJLT8  OF  SAHITAET  SEFORK. 

In  London,  in  the  sammer  of  1877,  the  prime  minister'  of  England, 
Lord  Bdaconsfield,  speaking  at  the  oi)ening  of  some  new  blocks  of 
improved  tenements,  said : 

I  have  touched  upon  the  healtli  of  the  i)eople,  and  I  know  there  are 
many  who  look  upon  that  as  an  amiable  hnt  merely  philanthropic  sub- 
ject to  dwell  upon;  bat  the  trath  is  that  the  question  is  much  deeper 
than  it  appears  upon  the  surfa(*.e.  The  health  of  the  people  is  really 
the  foundation  upon  which  all  their  happiness  and  all  their  power  as  a 
state  depend.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  kingdom  to  be  inhabited  by  an 
able,  active  population ;  you  may  have  skilled  manufacturers,  and  you 
may  have  a  productive  agriculture;  the  arts  may  flourish,  arcliitecture 
may  cover  your  lands  with  temples  and  palaces,  you  may  have  even 
material  power  to  defend  and  support  all  these  acquisitions;  you  may 
have  arms  of  precision  and  fleets  of  torpedoes,  but  if  the  population  of 
that  country  is  stationary  or  yearly  diminishes,  if  while  it  diminishes 
in  number  it  diminishes  also  in  stature  and  strength,  that  country  is 
ultimately  doomed.  And  speaking  to  those  who  I  hope  are  proud  of 
the  empire  to  which  they  belong,  I  recommend  to  them  by  all  the  means 
in  their  power  to  assist  the  movement  now  prevalent  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  people  by  ameliorating  the  dwellings  in  which  they 
live.  The  health  of  the  peoi>le  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  first  duty  of  a 
statesman. 

Other  distinguishe<l  authorities  testify  to  the  profound  economic  and 
ethical  significance  of  sanitary  living  environments. 

Sir  James  Paget,  the  distinguished  English  physician,  says  the  sta- 
tistics of  friendly  societies  and  other  similar  bodies  favor  the  belief 
that  the  whole  population  of  England  between  15  and  66  years  old  in 
each  year  work  20,000,000  weeks  less  than  they  might  if  it  were  not  for 
sickness.  Estimating  those  for  the  domestic,  industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural classes  as  numbering  7,500,000  he  puts  their  loss  at  £11,000,000 
($53,531,500)  annually.  "No  one  wlio  lives  among  the  poor  can  doubt," 
says  he,  "  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  sickness  sjid  loss  of  work 
which  one  sees  might  have  been  prevented.''  He  reckons  this  prevent- 
able proportion  at  one-fourth.  In  such  case  the  loss  that  is  inflicted  on 
the  working  class  must  be  nearly  £3,000,000  ($14,699,500)  yearly.  One 
entirely  preventable  disease,  typhoid  fever,  oanseii,  he  calculates,  an 
annual  loss  of  230,000  weeks  of  work  to  those  who  survive  it. 

The  royal  commission  on  the  housing  of  the  working  classes,  1886, 
speaking  of  the  housing  of  the  poor  in  the  low  parts  of  London,  si^  that 
the  statistics  of  annual  disease  consequent  upon  overcrowding  would 
not  convey  the  whole  truth  as  to  the  loss  to  health  occasioned  by  it  to 
the  laboring  classes.  Some  years  ago  the  London  board  of  health  insti- 
tuted inquiries  in  these  low  neighborhoods  to  aee  what  was  the  amount 
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of  labor  lost  in  the  year,  not  by  illness  bnt  by  sheer  exhaustion  and 
inability  to  work.  It  was  found  that  upon  the  lowest  average  eveiy 
workingman  or  workingwoman  lost  about  twenty  days  in  the  year  fh>m 
simple  exhaustion. 

It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  no  matter  how  much  we  may  glean 
from  comparative  death  rates  as  to  the  results  of  sanitary  reform^  they 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  There  are  thousands  of  cases  of  poor 
health  and  depressed  vitality  which  are  not  followed  by  death.  The 
improvement  in  the  death  rate  is,  however,  the  surest  available  gauge 
because  it  is  the  most  tangible.  For  statistical  purposes  it  is  quite 
misleading,  of  course,  to  take  an  old  and  densely  populated  town  whose 
area  has  not  been  extended  for  years  and  compare  its  death  rate  per 
1,000  with  other  towns  which,  within  the  same  period,  have  absorbed 
rnral  districts  inhabited  by  fairly  well  to  do  people.  Tiie  low  mortality 
of  such  quarters  necessarily  operates  to  reduce  the  higher  death  rate 
in  the  old  division. 

In  1867  the  census  of  tenement  houses  in  New  York  revealed  tiie  &ot 
that  18,582  existed,  of  which  5,814  were  reported  in  bad  sanitary  con- 
.  dition  from  neglect,  and  9,846  in  bad  sanitary  condition  from  any  cause. 
In  1891  an  enumeration  showed  that  the  number  of  tenement  houses 
had  increased  to  37,358,  sheltering  276,565  families,  and  a  total  popular 
tion  of  1,225,421.  Included  in  the  latter  were  160,708  children  under  5 
years  of  age.  Of  the  total  number  of  tenement  houses  34,967  were 
front  and  2,391  rear  tenement  houses.  First-class  apartment  houses 
were  not  included.  Such  are  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  housing  of 
New  York's  inhabitants  at  the  two  periods  mentioned.  In  the  interval 
there  had  been  an  enormous  increase  in  tenement  houses,  the  number, 
in  fact,  having  more  than  doubled.  The  general  death  rate  per  1,000 
inhabitants  during  the  same  period  appears  in  the  subjoined  table,  com- 
piled from  reports  of  the  New  York  board  of  health.  The  figures  speak 
well  for  the  influences  of  sanitary  supervision.  Comparing  1866,  the 
year  the  metropolitan  board  of  health  was  organized,  with  1891,  there 
has  been  a  substantial  reduction.  This  fact  is  more  clearly  shown  if 
the  average  over  five-year  periods  be  consulted. 

DBATH  RATE  PER  1.000  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
[From  Reports  of  the  Roard  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1890  anA  1891.] 
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In  London,  nooording  to  the  Annual  Summary  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Oansee  of  Death  in  London  and  Other  Great  Towns,  1891,  published 
by  the  authority  of  the  registrar-general,  the  average  annual  mortality 
by  ten-year  jieriods  has  been  as  follows: 

Fnim  1841  to  1S60 34.8 

From  1851  to  1880 28.7 

Fiom  1881  to  1870 24.4 

Fhim  1871  to  1880 22.6 

Prom  1881  to  1890 20.6 

In  Edinburgh  the  average  annual  mortality  has  been — 

Per  1,000. 

From  1866  to  1874 26.26 

From  1876  to  1884 19.04 

From  1886  to  1890 17.61 

Some  share  of  the  improvement  ought  fairly  to  bo  credited  to  demo- 
litions  wrought  by  the  improvenieut  trust.  During  the  ten  years  from 
1866  to  1874,  the  death  rate  averaged  L>6.26  per  1,(MK).  In  the  next 
ten  years  the  average  was  19.91  per  1,()00.  Dr.  Littlojohn,  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  attributes  the  (lecrease  largely  to  the  removal  of  fever 
nests  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the  city,  and  to  exercising  powers  in  rela- 
tion to  houses  unfit  for  habitation.  The  general  conditions  of  New 
Tork  and  Glasgow  are  much  more  siniihir  than  those  obtaining  in  the 
former  city  and  London.  In  ScoUand,  generally,  the  houses  are  from 
three  to  six  8tx)ries  high,  whereas  in  I^ondon  smaller  buildings  are  the 
rule. 

The  number  of  tenements  rented  for  £4  ($19.47)  and  under  per  annum 
in  Glasgow,  from  188>-8.>  to  1899-91,  inclusive,  was  as  follows  in  the 
different  years : 

1886-86 8,370 

188e-«7 8,526 

1887-88 8,641 

1888-89 8,669 

1880-90 8,600 

1890-91 8,448 

This  plainly  shows  that  the  low  rental  tenements  did  not  increase 
proportionally  with  the  increasing  population;  and  this  again  shows 
that  the  pernicious  practice  of  two  families  going  into  the  same  room  is 
on  the  increas(».. 

In  Glasgow,  at  the  sanitary  census  of  1881,  out  of  every  100  dwellings, 
30  were  one-room  tenements,  44  two-room,  15  three-room,  0  four-room, 
and  only  5  five-room  tenements  and  upward.  Of  the  population,  25  per 
cent  lived  in  one-room  and  45  per  cent  in  two-room  tenements. 

The  Glasgow  police  act  confers  discretionary  power  to  regulate  the 
occui)ancy  of  tenements  of  not  more  than  three  rooms,  and  not  exceed- 
ing an  aggregate  capacity  of  2,000  cubic  feet,  exclusive  of  lobbies  and 
recesses.    This  is  done  by  afUxing  tin-plate  tickets  on  the  outer  door 
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stating  the  cubic  contents  and  the  proportionate  inmates  allowed,  at  the 
very  low  rate  of  300  cubic  feet  per  adult  or  two  children  under  8  years. 
These  are  called  ^^  ticketed  ".  tenements,  and  are  all  one  or  two  room  tene- 
ments. A  system  of  night  inspection  over  them  is  constantly  main- 
tained, and  results  in  prosecutions  for  overcrowding  when  the  legal 
number  of  inmates  is  exceeded.  This  system  was  originally  applied  dur- 
ing an  outbreak  of  typhus  fever,  and  its  extension  still  follows  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  epidemic  inspector.  The  better  class  of  tenants  avoid 
^^ ticketed"  tenements,  and  even  their  neighborhood.  Consequently, 
landlords  are  always  warned  before  tickets  are  put  up  in  fresh  localities, 
so  that  they  may  save  the  reputation  of  their  property  by  getting  rid  of 
tenants  responsible  for  overcrowding.  The  inhabitants  of  ^^  ticketed  " 
tenements  form  a  distinct  class  within  the  general  body  of  inhabitants 
of  one  and  two  room  tenements.  Nor  are  they  an  inconsiderable  class. 
The  total  number  of  ticketed  tenements  in  the  city  (December  31, 1887) 
was  23,288,  namely,  16,413  tenements  of  one  room  and  6,875  of  two 
rooms.  About  11  per  cent  in  each  case  were  found  empty,  so  that  we 
have  14,642  inhabited  tenements  of  one  room,  containing  46,463  inmates, 
and  6,157  inhabited  tenements  of  two  rooms,  containing  28,704  inmates. 
It  thus  appears  that  35  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of  one-room, 
and  14  per  cent  of  the  population  of  two-room  tenements,  have  their 
tenements  ticketed.  Of  the  inmates  of  the  ticketed  one-room  tene- 
ments, 5  per  cent  are  lodgers;  of  two-room,  6  per  cent. 

Statistics  show  that  the  number  of  ticketed  tenements  had  risen  at 
the  end  of  1892  to  24,000.  There  had  been  at  the  same  time  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  cubic  air  space  required,  so  that  the  24,000  ticketed 
tenements  instead  of  accommodating  98,400  adults,  as  would  have  been 
possible  under  the  old  law,  may  now  shelter  but  81,180.  The  ticketed 
tenement  has  a  direct  tendency  to  discourage  the  niaiuteuance  of  slums. 
The  value  of  such  property  is  reduced,  because  the  best  tenants  leave. 
Continual  nagging  and  inspection  make  the  owners  tired  of  holding  it. 
Thieves  and  prostitutes  remain  as  tenants,  and  often  poor,  unskilled 
working  people  with  small  wages  are  obliged  to  stay.  Both  classes  are 
irregular  rent  payers. 

The  death  rate  of  Glasgow,  when  the  improvement  trust  commenced 
operations  (1871),  was  32  per  1,000;  in  1892  it  was  22.8  per  1,000  for  the 
extended  city,  and  for  the  old  area  23.6. 

In  Liverpool  the  returns  of  persons  per  inhabited  house  during  the 
last  five  census  periods  would  seem  to  indicate  a  gradual  improvement 
as  regards  overcrowding.  The  figures  are  only  valuable  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  type  of  houses  has  not  materiaUy  changed^  which 
competent  observers  believe  to  be  true: 
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OF  PXBaONS  PXS  INHABITED  H01T8K  IV  LTTEBPOOL,  ENGLAND. 
[From  the  Beport  on  tbe  He«lUi  of  Liverpool  during  the  year  1891.] 
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Ab  a  rale  houses  in  Bmssels  were  not  built  expressly  for  working 
I)eople.  They  were  originally  intended  for  the  wealthier  classes,  who, 
as  the  buildings  grew  older  and  fashionable  localities  changed,  moved 
elsewhere,  their  former  habitations  being  adapted  for  working  people. 
Official  statistics  of  death  rates  in  the  Belgian  capital,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Janssens,  funiish  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  general  sanitary 
amelioration : 

DEATH  BATE  FEB  1«000  FBOM  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  AND  FBOM  ALL  CAUSES  IN 

BRUSSELS,  BELGIUM. 
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LSI 

In  1874  the  bureau  of  hygiene  was  organized  and  a  campaign  against 
nuisances  seriously  begun.  The  difference  between  the  total  number 
of  deaths  for  the  fifteen  years  precluding  1874  and  the  fifteen  years  fol- 
lowing that  date  was  12,825.  If  we  accept  Dr.  Rochard's  computation 
as  to  the  economic  value  of  life  among  urban  populations,  the  general 
social  profit  obtained  amounted  to  18,(K>0,iK)0  francs  ($3,474,(XK)). 

During  the  year  1871  Professor  Virchow  of  Berlin  published  a  report 
showing  that  dividing  the  preceding  fifteen  years  into  three  p<M  iods  of 
five  years  each  the  mortality  of  the  city  had  advanced  in  tlie  ratio  of  5, 
7, 9,  so  that  in  a  fourth  period  it  would  have  more  than  doubled  on  the 
first.  He  also  showed  that  over  the  same  periods  the  mortality  of  chil- 
dren under  1  year  had  been  in  the  ratio  of  5,7,11,  bo  that  it  had  actually 
doubled  within  fifteen  years.  In  1872,  40  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  deaths  were  of  children  under  1  year  of  age.  The  result  of  thii 
showing  was  the  commencement  of  works  in  1873  which  soon 
formed  the  city  into  one  of  the  mort  bealtlqr  urban  centers  mm 
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contiiient    Hot  only  was  the  increaaing  mortality  checked,  bat  it  baa 
beea  reduced  fVom  over  30  to  about  33  i)er  1,000. 

Besalts  are  equally  strjkinfc  in  relation  to  infant -mortality  in  New 
York  city.  Including  niider  this  term  children  from  1  to  5  years  of  age, 
the  figures  show  a  notable  decline  during  the  period  firom  1875  to  1891. 
The  following  table  sets  forth  the  facts: 

PKB  CBKT  OF  DEATHS  IN  NBW  YORK  CITY  BY  AGE  PERIODS. 
[From  Annnal  Beport  of  Um  B-Mri  of  Bmttb  of  the  Cltj  of  Kew  York.  IHIl.) 


ToUl 
dofttb*. 

Percent  of  total  d«thii. 

T„ 

Total 
denthi. 

Per  (wnt  of  toUl  divtlw. 

Yiwr. 

.X 

i'';^'/ 

yoftr.. 

Otbi 

Under 

ye!^. 

11 
II 

U.tlB 

28.*  31 
MM 

MM 

40.  r.i 

3*:  879 

M.11 

SS.TR 
M.77 

58.' 2S 

M.32 
M.54 

U.M 

}!-^l 

«W 

In  London,  according  to  the  sunimary  of  the  registrar-general  already 
referred  to,  the  average  annusil  nmrtality,  by  ten-year  periods,  of  children 
under  1  year  of  age  to  1,U(>0  births  has  been  tis  follows: 

1841  to  1850 167 

■1851  to  1860 166 

1861  to  1870 162 

1871  to  1880 168 

1881  to  1890 152 

la  Glasgow  the  percentage  of  deaths  of  children  under  5  years  of 
age  to  total  deaths  has  been  as  follows: 

Peroent 

lffi5tol859 52.20 

1860  tol8&l 49.73 

18GStol869 47.62 

1870  to  1874 45.48 

1875  to  1879 45.02 

1880  to  1881 44.49 

1886  to  1890 43.63 

Of  the  children  who  die  in  GlRsgow  before  they  complete  their  fifth 
year,  32  per  cent  die  in  one  room  dwellings,  iiud  not  2  per  cent  iu 
tenements  of  five  rooms  and  upwaid.  The  average  annnal  death  rate, 
by  various  periods,  of  children  under  1  year  of  age,  per  1,000  births,  in 
Glasgow  was  as  follows: 

1878  to  1875 163 

1876  to  1880 147 

1881  to  1885 153 

1886  to  1893 146 

There  is  an  undoubted  relation  between  overcrowd iug,  either  within 
dwellingB  or  on  ground  space,  and  death  rates.    In  Saint  Giles'  ward. 
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Edinburgh,  where  one*eighth  of  all  the  one-room  tenements  of  the  city 
were  situated^  the  death  rate  was  7.8  i>er  1,000  above  the  general 
average. 

The  following  table  famishes  significant  facte  for  specified  localities 
in  JSew  York: 

FOPULATIOV,  DXATH8,  AKB  DEATH  BATES   IN  CERTAIN  LOCALITIES  IN  NEW 

YOBK  CITY. 

[From  AnniiAi  Beporl  of  the  Board  of  UMlth  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1891.] 


LoeaUty. 


Bofderlng  on  BMt 
River  below  Eighty- 
•Iztii  street , 

Bordering  on  North 
River  below  Eighty- 
sixth  street , 

Former  marsh  land — 

Made  land 

Vicinity  of  alMighter- 
booses 

Vicinity  of  gM  honses 


Population. 


TMaL 


200.737 


129,630 

161,294 

73,8(»5 

68,768 
106,620 


6  years 
or  over. 


172,667 


114,  lU 

188,764 

66,269 

66,469 
92,983 


Under 
6  years. 


28,170 


15, 516 

22, 530 

8,006 

8,284 
13,637 


Deaths. 


Total. 


6,649 


8,953 

4, 302 
2,175 

1,764 
2,810 


6  years 
orover. 


2,881 


2,107 
2.124 
1,249 

868 
1.353 


Under 
5  years  ■ 


2,608 


1,846 

2,178 

926 

896 
1,457 


Death  rales. 


Geu- 
eral. 


27.64 


30.49 
26.66 
30.84 

27.67 
26.36 


6  years 
or  over. 


16.70 


18.46 
15.31 
19.14 

15.65 
14.66 


Under 
5  years. 


94.70 


118.  GO 

90.07 

107.60 

108.16 
106.86 


Density  of  population  within  houses  is  much  more  nearly  related  to 
death  rates  than  density  of  population  upon  the  acre.  In  New  York 
the  i)opulation  of  the  poor  Jewish  quarter  is  very  dense,  namely,  535 
to  the  acre.  The  death  rate,  however,  is  comparatively  low,  a  fact 
most  probably  due  to  the  cleaiiiiig  up  every  Friday.  The  experience 
of  large  London  housing  comi^aiiies  goes  to  show  that  from  1,000  to 
1,200  persons  may  be  housed  on  an  acre  with  resulting  lower  mortality 
than  for  the  city  as  a  whole. 

The  following  table  gives  the  density  of  population  and  death  rate 
of  twenty-five  of  the  large  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  containing 
100,000  population  and  upward  during  the  census  year  1891: 


PSBflONS   PER   ACRE    AND   DEATH    KATE    IN     TWENTY-FIVE    LARGE    TOWNS  IN 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 

[Quoted  in  the  Report  on  the  Health  of  Liverpool  during  the  year  1891  from  the  regiatrar-general'i 

reports.] 


Town. 

Population. 

Persons 
per  acre. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Town. 

Population. 

Persons 
per  acre. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Txmdon 

4,221,453 
667,143 
617, 116 
606,460 
429,906 
869,009 
347. 312 
326,  304 
261,970 
222,049 
216, 938 
212,662 
200.934 

66.6 
92.8 
99.3 
89.6 
61.2 
17.1 
14.0 
16.6 
44.4 
6L8 
20.1 
21.4 
25.4 

21.4 
25.3 
26.9 
26.6 
22.2 
22.0 
26.5 
23.9 
21.6 
20.9 
22.2 
19.9 
21.0 

Salford 

198, 717 

187,502 
160,128 
142,581 
182, 010 
131, 3"*^ 
130.283 
120.496 
115,606 
115,253 
107.864 
101,810 

88.4 

84.9 
37.1 
44.6 
27.9 
43.3 
17.7 
17.3 
46.0 
47.0 
26.8 
18.0 

20.0 

Glasgow 

LiTerpool 

Manchester 

Birmingham 

Leeds           ...... 

Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  

28.8 

Portsmouth 

Leicest4)r 

Oldham 

19.0 
21.7 
26.7 

Dublin 

Sunderland 

Csrditt' 

26.0 

Sheffield 

22.1 

Edinburgh 

Bristol 

Blackburn 

Brighton 

Bolton 

25.8 
18.2 

Bradford •••• 

21.9 

Nottingham 

HuU... 

Preston..... •••• 

37.8 

Norwich 

10.0 
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Generally  speaking,  this  table  shows  that  where  there  is  the  greatest 
density  of  population  per  acre  there  the  death  rate  is  the  highest. 
There  are  exceptions,  however,  but  they  are  almost  exclusively  in  the 
cities  of  Lancashire,  where  the  smoke  and  dampness  render  the  climate 
exceptionally  unfavorable. 

The  subjoined  tables,  relating  to  Scotland,  are  most  interesting,  and 
give  pertinent  facts  in  relation  to  death  rates  and  house  accommodation : 

MEAN  DEATH  BATE  (1871  TO  1880),  AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  FAMILIES,  AND  PER  CENT 
OF  POPULATION  LIVING  IN  DIFFER ENTSIZED  TENEMENTS  IN  EIGHT  PRINCI- 
PAL TOWNS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

[From  the  Vital  Sutistica  of  the  City  of  Gbisgow,  Part  L— Preliminary,  December,  1885.] 


Death 
rate, 

1871  to 
1880. 

Aver- 
age 
siaeof 
family 
(cen- 
sus of 
1881). 

Tenements  of— 

One  room. 

Two  rooms. 

Three  rooms. 

Four  rooms. 

Five  rooms 
or  over. 

Town. 

Aver- 
age 

sise  of 
fam- 
ily. 

Per 

cent  of 
popu- 
lation. 

Aver- 

siaeof 
fam- 
ily. 

Per 
cent  of 
popu- 
lation. 

Aver- 
age 

size  of 
fam- 

iiy. 

Per 

cent  of 

popu- 

latton. 

Aver- 
age 

sise  of 
fam- 
ily. 

Per 
cent  of 
popu- 
lation. 

Aver- 
age 

size  of 
fam- 
ily. 

Per 
cent  of 

lation. 

Aberdeen. . .  ■ 

Leith 

Perth 

Edinburgh  .. 

Dundee 

Greenock  — 

Paisley 

Glasgow 

21.7 
22.5 
22.6 
23.2 
25.7 
27.4 
27.8 
28.0 

4.80 
4.40 
4.42 
4.36 
4.36 
4.81 
4.78 
4.45 

2.4 
3.0 
2.3 
2.7 
2.7 
3.2 
3.4 
3.1 

13.6 
14.2 
10.0 
16.8 
16.9 
15.4 
23.0 
24.7 

4.2 
4.5 
4.1 
4.2 
4.2 
4.9 
5.1 
4.9 

88.3 
43.3 
34.3 
31.6 
48.1 
47.3 
44.1 
44.7 

6.0 

4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
5.3 
5.3 
5.5 
5.3 

20.3 
18.3 
19.3 
15.4 
14.7 
19.7 
14.7 
10.0 

6.2 
5.0 
5.0 
4.9 
5.1 
5.5 
5.2 
5.3 

9.1 
9.0 
10.7 
8.9 
6.2 
5.7 
6.8 
6.1 

6.9 

6.3 
6.8 
6.6 
11.2 
7.0 
7.5 
7.8 

18.7 
15.2 
25.7 
27.3 
14.1 
12.0 
11.4 
8.5 

Total.. 

4.44 

2.9 

19.9 

4.6 

4L9 

6.1 

16.4  1      S-1 

7.1 

7.8 

14.7 

1 

RELATION  OF  DEATH  RATE  TO  HOUSE  ACCOMMODATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 
[From  the  Vital  Statistics  of  the  City  of  Glangow,  Part  I.— Preliminary,  December,  1885.] 


Town. 

De4tth 

rate, 1871 

to  1880. 

Persons 

per 

acre, 

1881. 

18 
43 
7 
55 
42 
46 
16 
84 

Rooms 
per 
tene- 
ment. 

Persons 

per 

room. 

Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation 
living  in 
ono-roum 
tene- 
ments. 

Average 
number 
of  per- 
Hous  in 

one-room 
tene- 
ments. 

Per  cent 
of  popula- 
tion living 
in  tene- 
ments of 
five  rooms 
or  up- 
ward. 

Average 
number  of 
persons  in 
tenements 

of  five 
rooms  or 
upward. 

Aberdeen 

21.7 
22.5 
22.6 
2:^.2 
25.7 
27.4 
27.8 
28.6 

3.42 
2.98 
4.96 
4.19 
2.85 
2.04 
2.42 
2.34 

1.511 
1.671 
1.312 
1.3liO 
1.870 
1.907 
1.984 
2.054 

13.6 
14.2 
10.0 
16.8 
16.9 
15. 4 
23.0 
24.7 

2.4 

3.0 
2.3 
2.7 
2.7 
3.2 
3.4 
3.1 

18.7 
15.2 
25.7 
27.3 
14.1 
12.0 
11.4 
8.5 

0.9 

Leith 

6.3 

Perth 

0.8 

Edinburgh 

I)finde<^  --T.T-. T- 

6.6 
11.2 

Greenock 

7.0 

Paisley 

7.6 

Glasgow ,  r ,  - 

7.8 

Total 

40 

2.92 

L740 

19.9 

2.9 

14.7 

7.3 

The  towns  are  placed  in  the  order  of  tlieir  mean  annual  death  rate. 
It  will  be  seen  that  they  fall  naturally  with  reference  to  death  rate 
into  two  groups  of  four  towns  each.  In  the  first  group  are  Aberdeen, 
Leith,  Perth,  and  Edinburgh,  with  death  rates  ranging  from  21.7  to 
23.2  per  1,000;  in  the  second  group  are  Dundee,  Greenock,  Paisley,  and 
Glasgow,  with  death  rates  rangiug  from  25.7  to  28.6  per  1,0(K). 
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The  second  table  shows  that  the  tenements  are  smallest  in  Glasprow, 
where  they  average  2.34  rooms  each,  and  largest  in  Pertli  and  Kdin- 
borghy  where  they  average  i.96  and  4.19  rooms  each,  res[>e('tively.  In 
the  second  gronp  the  size  of  the  tenement  varies  bat  little,  from  2.34 
to  2.85  rooms  each.  Here  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  death  rate  rises 
as  the  size  of  the  tenement  diminishes.  There  seems  likewise  to  be  a 
close  relation  between  the  average  number  of  persons  per  room  iind  the 
death  rate.  The  four  towns  with  the  highest  death  rates  show  also  the 
largest  nnmber  of  persons  to  the  room.  Dnndee,  with  1.870  persons 
to  the  room,  has  a  death  rate  of  25.7  per  1,0<M),  and  Glas^^ow,  with  2.054 
I>ersons  to  the  room,  has  a  death  rate  of  28.(>  per  1,(M)0. 

Obviously  the  percentage  of  the  total  population  living  in  tenements 
of  one  room  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  must  have  a 
close  relation  to  physical  health.  The  table  shows  that  fi^enerully 
speaking  the  highest  death  rates  are  found  in  the  towns  which  show 
the  largest  percentage  of  the  population  living  in  one-room  tenements* 
Another  column  of  this  table  shows  the  aversij^e  number  of  persons 
living  in  each  one-room  tenement.  These  averngrs  <iuite  generally 
follow  the  death  rate,  the  highest  death  rates  bein^  found  in  the  towns 
with  the  largest  number  of  persons  in  one-room  t(Mienients.  Ap^jiin, 
the  town  which  has  the  smallest  percentage  of  the  ])0])u1ation  livin«^in 
tenements  of  five  rooms  or  upward  has  the  highest  death  rate,  and  so 
on  throughout  the  group  of  the  four  towns  which  have  the  ln<;h  death 
rates.  Beyond  this  line  there  is  a  slight  exception,  Edinburgh  and 
Perth  having  higher  4,eath  rates  than  Aberdeen  and  Leith,  thougli  they 
have  a  greater  percentage  of  the  population  living  in  tenements  of  live 
rooms  and  upward.  In  Dundee,  Greenock,  Paisley,  and  ( llasgow,  wlK^e 
these  larger  tenements  are  most  crowded,  we  find  the  hi^jciiest  dratii 
rates.  This  table  exposes  the  tremendous  hygienic  influences  of  ovit- 
crowding.  Generally  speaking,  it  proves  that  the  most  densely  i)opu- 
lated  tenements  are  connected  with  the  highest  mortality  and  vice  versa. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SAVITAET  AID  SOCIETIES  AND  THEIR  WORK 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  witnesses  before  the  Eup^lish  royal  com- 
mission on  the  housing  of  the  working  classes,  of  1885,  stated  their 
belief  that  existing  laws  were  ample  for  dealing  with  all  sanitary  ques- 
tions if  they  were  properly  enforced.  The  same  complaint  has  often 
been  heard  in  different  cities  of  the  United  States.  Sanitary  law  and 
sanitary  administration  are  two  quite  different  things,  and  the  one 
does  not  always  follow  the  other  in  natural  scciuence. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  expediency  plays  a  certain  part 
in  sanitary  administration.  To  have  rigidly  enforced  at  the  outset 
stringent  laws,  such  as  exist  in  New  York,  for  example,  would  have 
arrayed  the  property  owning  clement  in  opposition  and  might  have 
brought  about  a  repeal.  As  owners  of  unhealthy  property  grow  accus- 
tomed to  greater  i)ressure,  and  as  tenants  become  more  exacting  in 
their  demands,  the  task  of  sanitary  authorities  becomes  easier.  In  the 
beginning  an  insistence  on  conformity  to  legal  i)rescriptions  (many  of 
which  were  looked  upon  as  unnecessarily  strict)  would  have  been  unwise 
and  might  have  blocked  the  way  to  progress. 

Sanitary  authorities,  like  all  other  administrative  bodies,  if  left  to 
themselves,  are  ai)t  to  become  conservative.  A  little  stirring  up  occa- 
sionally  is  usually  a  good  thing,  and  the  interest  of  enlightened  citizens, 
organized  into  associations  for  extending  aid  and  cooperation,  is 
especially  useful. 

The  testimony  of  such  veterans  in  sanitary  science  as  Dr.  Russell  of 
Glasgow,  Dr.  Shirley  Murphy  of  London,  Dr.  du  Mesnil  of  Paris,  and 
Dr.  Janssens  of  Brussels,  as  well  as  of  a  host  of  American  experts, 
goes  to  show  that  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  poor,  for  whose 
benefit  work  has  to  be  done,  are  among  the  greatest  obstacles  met  with 
in  the  discharge  of  duty.  Sanitary  aid  societies  may  do  much  to  help 
the  authorities  by  acting  as  intermediaries  during  the  period  in  which 
fear  of  the  possible  consequences  of  communicating  a  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  nuisances  or  other  insalubrity  still  holds  sway.  Direct 
contact  between  the  i)oor  and  boards  of  health  being  once  established, 
there  is  no  longer  the  same  necessity  of  intervention.  An  important 
ftct  is  that  without  the  good  offices  of  the  intermediary,  cooperation  is 

■^  established. 
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A  fondamental  need,  wbieli  has  so  far  received  but  scant  recognition 
in  this  country  and  England,  but  wbich  is  at  least  recognized  in  the 
educational  systems  of  France  and  Belgium,  is  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  household  hygiene  in  the  public  schools.  The  efifects  of  this 
kind  of  teaching  would  soon  become  apparent,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
generation  or  two  would  powerfully  react  upon  sanitary  amelioration. 
Dissatisfaction  with  unhealthy  surroundings  would  be  cultivated,  and 
the  knowledge  of  what  was  good  and  wholesome  would  make  of  the 
rising  generation  a  far  more  exacting  tenant  class  than  their  elders. 

The  principal  functions  of  sanitary  aid  associations  may  be  summa- 
rized as  follows : 

1.  To  organize  and  mold  x>opular  sentiment  in  favor  of  wise  sanitary 
legislation. 

2.  To  assist  boards  of  health  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by 
bringing  to  their  knowledge  the  existence  of  insalubrious  conditions  in 
districts  where  they  are  most  likely  to  occur  and  which  need  more  or 
less  constant  watching. 

3.  To  encourage  sanitary  authorities  to  do  their  whole  duty  by  sup- 
porting them  in  difficulties  arising  in  critical  cases,  and  in  bringing 
proper  pressure  to  bear  wherever  there  seems  to  be  an  inclination  to 
relax  effort.  The  creation  of  public  opinion  to  sustain  sanitary  authori- 
ties in  their  work  is  also  an  important  duty. 

4.  To  assist  in  the  education  of  the  poor  on  sanitary  questions ;  teach- 
ing them  that  there  is  an  authority  to  appeal  to  against  nuisances, 
instructing  them  in  procedure;  leaving  in  their  homes  a  printed  list  of 
elementary  hygienic  observances,  and  such  literature  as  is  occasionally 
distributed  by  boards  of  health,  giving  suggestions  on  the  care  of 
infants,  and  the  conditions  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  persons 
in  cases  of  infectious  diseases.  Education  in  sanitary  as  well  as  in  all 
other  matters  lies  back  of  reform.  The  knowledge  of  improved  con- 
ditions begets  a  desire  for  their  enjoyment. 

5.  The  publication  from  time  to  time  of  facts  gleaned  from  official 
sources  which  tend  to  act  as  a  salutary  warning  against  residence  in 
unhealthy  neighborhoods.  An  example  of  what  is  meant  is  the  inquiry 
made  by  Dr.  Thresh  into  the  causes  of  excessive  mortality  prevailing 
in  District  No.  1,  Ancoats,  Manchester,  England.  Taking  the  returns 
of  deaths  from  the  health  and  hospital  reports  he  was  able  to  show  the 
true  death  rate  for  the  whole  district.  It  was  proved  that  only  in  a 
few  blocks  was  this  less  than  40  per  1,()(H),  while  in  some  places  it  was 
60,  67,  and  even  80  per  1,000.  The  publication  of  these  facts  aroused 
the  more  intelligent  working  people  who  w«*re  residents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood to  form  "sanitary  and  healthy  iiorne  aKsoc^iations,"  as  they 
called  them.  They  were  awak(Mie(l  inuu  th«*ir  apathy,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  rehabiliUition  of  the  district  was  emM't4Ml.  DiHsemination  of 
knowledge  in  relation  to  death  ratios  and  can  ^'-^  ol  Hirtkn«vsses  (or  speci- 
fied localities  is  of  great  practical  value.     Not  only  in  public  opinion 
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HOOfled,  bat  interested  opposition  is  left  powerless  to  thwart  progres- 
sive aotioiu  Public  opinion,  when  informed,  will  always  sustain  sanitary 
aathorities  in  the  application  of  drastic  remedies.  To  make  healthy  and 
keep  healthy  existing  buildings  is  a  work  of  scarcely  less  importance, 
thoagh  much  more  difficult  to  accomplish  than  the  safeguarding  of 
new  stmctoies.  Voluntary  associations  of  individuals  cooperating 
hannonioasly  with  the  regularly  constituted  authority  may  powerfully 
assist  in  promoting  health  and  good  housing  among  the  masses.  In 
sanitary  matters  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety. 

All  well  organized  boards  of  health  seek  to  disseminate  among  the 
poor  information  relating  to  the  care  of  children  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  &vorable  hygienic  environment.  The  New  York  board  of  health 
doee  considerably  more.  It  maintains  a  special  summer  corps  of  physi- 
cians whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  every  tenement  house,  beginning  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  medical  advice  and  treat- 
ment, distributing  literature,  giving  hints  for  the  care  of  infants,  and 
searching  out  insanitary  conditions.  There  are  fifty  of  these  medical 
gentlemen,  forty-eight  doing  duty  in  the  tenement  house  district,  while 
two  are  assigned  to  the  hospital  boat  and  to  charitable  excursions  under- 
taken for  the  benefit  of  mothers  and  children.  Personal  visitation  of 
this  kind  is  far  more  effective  than  the  distribution  of  literature  alone. 
Attention  is  usually  paid  to  oral  advice  from  those  professionally  com- 
I>etent  to  give  it,  while  heed  is  not  always  accorded  to  even  the  most 
useful  hints  which  well  edited  circulars  may  contain.  A  word  or  two 
often  sofflces  to  correct  household  defects  unfavorably  affecting  the 
health  of  occupants  which  were  regarded  hitherto  with  complacency. 

The  Mansion  House  Council  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  widely  known  among  sanitary  aid  associations. 
It  is  presided  over  by  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  its  present  vice- 
presidents  are  the  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  the  chief  rabbi,  who 
replaced  Cardinal  Manning  at  the  latter's  death,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury.  The  organization  was  founded  in  1884.  At  that  time  the 
sanitary  administration  of  London  was  cjonfided  to  the  various  vestries 
and  district  boards,  whose  governing  officers  often  were  interested  in 
opposing  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  law,  or  who  were  entirely  apa- 
thetic in  the  matter.  The  object  of  the  society,  whose  headquarters 
is  the  Mansion  House,  has  been  to  provide  in  each  parish  a  body  of 
independent  persons  with  adequate  knowledge  and  experience,  who, 
with  no  other  aim  than  that  of  securing  to  the  poor  the  benefits  which 
the  legislature  has  provided  for  them,  will  inquire  into  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  poorer  quarters,  ascertain  where  grievances  exist, 
and  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  when 
other  expedients  fail  will  set  the  law  in  motion.  To  do  this  with 
promptitude  and  thoroughness  is  beyond  the  range  of  accomplishment 
by  any  single  individual,  consequently  the  necessary  machinery  was 
piovided  tot  carrying  it  out.    Voluntary  committees  were  constituted 
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in  the  principal  parishes,  and  inspectors  have  brought  to  light  cases  of 
insalabrity  which  have  been  dealt  with  either  by  the  authorities  or  the 
owners.  In  places  were  the  average  of  sanitation  was  especially  low 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  has,  at  the  society's 
request^  caused  a  public  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  condition  of  tene- 
ments occupied  by  the  poor.  A  general  idea  of  the  work  done  by  the 
society  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  statement  of  its  activities 
during  the  year  1891 : 

The  report  states  that  operations  had  been  very  successtiil.  The  year 
previous  closed  with  a  public  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Shoreditch,  the  results  of  which  were  perfectly  satisfactory,  inasmuch 
as  all  the  statements  made  by  the  council  were  fully  justified.  Early  in 
January,  1891,  the  solicitors  of  the  association,  under  Section  XII  of 
the  housing  of  the  working  classes  act  of  1890,  took  an  action  in  a  case 
where  a  tenant  had  lost  several  children  as  well  as  his  wife  from  the 
insanitary  condition  of  his  home.  Damages  were  claimed  from  the 
landlord  which,  after  some  correspondence,  were  paid  in  full  without 
recourse  to  court  proceedings.  The  council  made  an  attempt  to  get  the 
president  of  the  local  government  board  to  introduce  a  clause  into  liis 
public  health  bill  rendering  the  registration  of  ownership  of  houses  and 
land  compulsory.  Although  not  successful  at  the  time  the  matter  will 
not  be  allowed  to  drop.  The  passage  of  the  public  health  (London)  act 
of  1891  was  an  event  of  great  importance.  The  council  took  great 
interest  in  promoting  the  measure,  and  especially  certain  clauses 
designed  to  bring  the  vestries  and  district  boards  of  the  metropolis 
under  the  control  of  the  local  government  board,  and  also  in  creating 
a  central  sanitary  authority  in  the  London  county  council.  The  report 
goes  on  to  say: 

For  our  part  we  shall  not  cease,  so  long  as  we  have  funds  at  our 
command,  to  watch  jealously  the  doings  ot  the  various  bodies  intrusted 
with  the  guardianship  and  promotion  of  the  health  of  the  people.  Our 
work,  instead  of  lessening,  is  increasing;  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  our  advice  and  heed  are  being  songht  as  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  sanitary  aid  committees.  We  have  had  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  last  year  three  inspectors  regularly  at  work,  and  sometimes  four. 
There  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  the  metroi)olis  to  which  our  services  have 
not  been  called,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  that  the  public 
are  becoming  increasingly  alive  to  the  value  of  sanitation,  as  shown  by 
the  numerous  applications  we  receive  almost  daily  for  aid  in  the  redress 
of  grievances  arising  from  sanitary  conditions  in  connection  with  dwell- 
ings or  workshops. 

The  board  of  guardians  for  the  relief  of  the  Jewish  poor  of  London 
has  a  sanitary  committee.  An  inspector  is  hired  and  is  constantly 
employed  in  visiting  the  houses  of  the  Jewish  poor.  During  the  year 
1891,  the  last  for  which  any  report  has  been  received,  4,170  visits  were 
paid  to  1,831  houses.  Bight  hundred  and  eight  houses  were  visited 
only  once,  and  34'i  houses  were  visited  four  times  or  more.  Out  of  the 
1,831  houses  visited  893,  or  less  than  one-half,  were  classilied  aa  being 
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ap  to  the  standard  of  the  local  authority.    The  rest  were  below.    The 
report  says: 

It  is  clear  that  the  task  of  attempting  to  obtain  an  improvement  in 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses  of  the  Jewish  poor  demands  the 
utmost  watchftilness,  all  houses  found  defective  having  to  be  visited 
again  and  again,  uutil,  either  with  or  without  pressure  on  the  part  of 
the  local  authority,  the  owners  are  induced  to  remedy  the  matters  com- 
plained of.  At  the  same  time  it  is  gladly  admitted  tliat  very  grad- 
ually a  decided  amelioration  is  taking  place  in  respect  to  the  districts 
with  which  the  committee  has  to  deal,  the  necessity  for  rei>eated  visits 
being  considerably  smaller  than  in  past  times. 

It  is  gratifying  also  to  know  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  cases 
which  stood  on  the  books  as  requiring  attention  at  the  beginning  of  1891 
were  reinspected  during  the  year  and  have  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with, 
defects  having  been  removed.  The  most  satisfactory  part  is  that  in 
more  than  one-half  of  the  cases  where  sanitary  defects  were  discovered 
the  ameliorations  were  secured  without  any  action  of  the  local  authority, 
but  by  intimations  to  the  owners  from  the  committee.  Sixty  per  cent  of 
the  cases  were  so  rectified.  The  work  of  tliis  committee  is  confined 
largely  to  the  East  End,  taking  in  the  districts  known  as  the  City,  Mile 
End,  Whitechapel,  Saint  George's,  and  Bethnal  Green.  It  is  of  great 
importance  because  of  the  influx  of  Jews  from  Bussia  since  the  perse- 
cution began.  Serious  consequences,  especially  as  regards  overcrowd- 
ing, might  ensue,  unless  considerable  supervision  were  exercised.  This 
committee  does  not  deal  so  much  with  overcrowding  as  with  nuisances. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  variety  of  practice  among  Jews  of  differ- 
ent nationalities.  In  Whitechapel  one  may  find  one  side  of  the  street 
occupied  solely  by  Polish  and  the  other  by  Russian  Jews.  The  one 
are  quite  cleanly  in  their  habits,  while  in  the  case  of  the  other  the 
hygienic  standard  is  exceedingly  low. 

The  Social  and  Sanitary  Society  of  Edinburgh  is  an  organization 
which  accomplishes  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  employs  inspectors  of 
both  sexes,  the  greater  number  being  women,  who  visit  buildings  in 
all  parts  of  the  city  in  order  to  ferret  out  cases  which  need  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities.  They  have  not  the  right  to  enter  any  premises; 
indeed,  they  have  no  official  prerogatives  whatever,  but  tenants  gen- 
erally receive  them  courteously  and  do  not  object  to  their  visits.  Land- 
lords and  factors,  as  a  rule,  bear  them  no  very  favorable  sentiments. 
The  inspectors  make  reports  on  printed  blanks  whenever  the  cases  are 
of  special  importance;  otherwise,  on  ])repared  postal  cards,  which  they 
mail  to  the  city  engineer's  office.  An  official  inspector,  upon  receipt  of 
such  notices,  immediately  visits  the  premises  in  question  and  recom 
mends  appropriate  action. 

The  Belgian  committees  of  patronage,  though  semiofficial  organiza- 
tions, in  reality  represent  the  cooperation  of  a  committee  of  influential 
citizens  with  local  sanitary  authorities  to  stimulate  the  latter  more 
efficiently  to  i>erform  their  work.  The  functions  of  these  bodies  will 
"">  more  fully  referred  to  in  Chapter  VIL 
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The  Better  Dwellings  Society  of  Boston  is  a  sanitary  aid  associatioD, 
Its  organization  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  associated  charities  of 
Boston,  whose  board  of  directors,  on  December  11, 1801,  adopted  the 
following  resolution  : 

In  view  of  the  growing  interest  and  increase  in  pnblic  sensitiveness 
concerning  the  worst  homes  in  which  poor  people  are  allowed  to  live, 
the  board  believes  that  now  is  the  time  for  a  vi^oroas  effort  to  aid  the 
board  of  health  in  causing  such  tenements  either  to  be  improved  or 
vacated.  The  board  will  therefore  take  steps  through  its  committee  on 
tenements  to  invite  representatives  from  the  Boston  Cooperative  Build- 
ing Company,  the  Improved  Dwellings  Association,  the  Workingmen's 
Bailding  Association,  and  the  public  at  large,  to  form,  with  members 
of  the  associated  charities,  a  joint  committee,  with  power  to  add  to 
their  number,  to  take  such  action  as  they  may  deem  fit  to  improve  the 
tenements  of  the  poorest  of  our  population,  or,  where  these  tenements 
are  so  bad  that  they  can  not  be  made  liabitable,  to  cause  them  to  be 
vacated.  The  board  hopes  that  such  a  joint  committee  will  employ  the 
best  professional  experts  to  cooperate  with  the  committee  in  an  investi- 
|i;ation  of  those  tenements  which  should  not  be  occupied  as  homes,  and 
in  appearing  at  any  hearings  before  the  board  of  health. 

In  May,  1892,  the  society  was  finally  constituted,  its  preamble  setting 
forth  the  fact  that  the  object  was  to  aid  in  improving  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  Boston,  4ind  especially  of  its  tenement  houses.  Two  special 
sabcommittees  with  this  end  in  view,  the  one  desiftiiiitcd  for  ^'the  inves- 
tigation of  unfit  tenements,"  and  the  second  as  a  '*  sanitary  committee," 
were  constituted.  At  this  meeting  a  vote  was  passed  to  "  ajiprove  the 
action  of  the  [executive]  committee  in  complaining  to  the  board  of 
health  of  the  tenements  inspected  by  them  on  February  10, 1892,  and 
that  the  action  of  the  board  of  health  in  ordering  them  to  be  vacated  is 
entitled  to  the  strong  support  of  this  society  and  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  our  very  poor  citizens."  It  was  also  voted  that 
in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  rents  paid  in  tenements  unfit  for 
habitation  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  paid  for  fairly  good  tenements 
t^ere  was  no  reason  for  retaining  the  former  on  the  score  of  economy  to 
tenants,  and  that  "the  board  of  health  be  urged  to  proceed  to  vacate  all 
the  large  number  of  tenements  which  are  unfit  for  human  habitation." 
The  Boston  board  of  health  responded  quickly  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  committer.  Within  tliree  days  after  the  petition  was  filed  19 
places  were  ordered  vacated.  In  the  first  three  months  of  the  activity 
of  the  society  49  houses  were  closed.  During  the  previous  year  99  were 
ordered  vacated,  but  of  this  number  only  11  were  actually  closed. 

In  New  York  there  are  probably  thirty  associations  engaged  in  ascer- 
taining infraotions  of  the  laws,  and  otherwise  aiding  the  sanitary 
authorities.  The  president  of  the  board  of  health  has  sometimes  found 
some  of  these  orgsuiizations  a  little  querulous  and  troublesome,  bat  in 
general  he  believes  them  to  be  of  very  considerable  utility.  The  Sani- 
tary Aid  Society  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  of  this  class  oi 
volunteer  bodies.    It  was  founded  about  nine  years  ago,  and  has  at 
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Tuioiis times  fnstitated a  lionRetohouse  visitation, gathered  statistics 
of  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  sanitary  laws,  especially  in  that  most 
oveitgowded  part  of  the  city,  the  Tenth  ward,  and  with  this  material 
has  nrged  fhe  health  board  to  extra  activity  and  reen  forced  it  in  its 
pleas  for  s  larger  sanitary  inspection  corps.  In  a  measure,  the  society 
has  assisted  in  cleansing  and  remodeling  many  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  tiie  overcrowded  tenements,  and  in  abating  nuisances  which  were  a 
constant  menace  to  the  city.  Among  its  other  activities  it  has  opened 
a  model  lodging  house,  thus  attacking  the  problem  of  overcrowding 
firom  both  sides. 

The  Sanitary  Protective  League,  the  Ladies'  Health  Protective 
Association,  a  most  aggressive  and  successful  organization  of  women 
who  extend  their  activities  much  beyond  the  sanitation  of  houses,  and 
the  society  in  which  Dr.  Leo  is  the  moving  spirit,  and  which  concerns 
itself  particularly  with  the  care  of  newly  arrived  immigrants  and  other 
victims  of  the  sweat  shop,  are  conspicuous  examples  of  sanitary  aid 
societies  in  the  American  metropolis. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
has  now  completed  its  fifty-first  year  of  existence.  Among  the 
objects  of  the  society  are  enumerated — ^* improving  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  the  elevation  of  their  home  life, 
their  health,  and  their  habits.''  Taking  the  report  of  1 891  for  example, 
it  is  found  that  606  (•x)mplaints  were  received  of  the  insanitary  condi- 
tion of  tenement  houses,  streets,  and  alleys.  Four  hundred  and  four- 
teen appeared  to  be  good  causes  and  were  reported  to  the  board  of 
health,  4  to  the  department  of  public  buildings,  7  to  owners  directly, 
and  the  remainder  were  not  reported.  The  board  of  health  found  that 
in  293  cases  there  was  good  cause  for  complaint.  In  89  instances 
nuisances  were  abated;  in  25  cases  the  complaints  were  considered  ill- 
founded,  and  7  cases  were  still  under  inspection.  Leaking  roofs,  defect- 
ive water-closets,  premises  generally  filthy,  and  wet  cellars  were  the 
chief  causes  cited. 

Vigilance  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  proper  hygienic  standard  in  the 
housing  of  the  poor.  From  the  very  magnitude  of  their  work  the  reg- 
ular sanitary  administrations  find  themselves  crippled  from  lack  of 
resources  and  of  inspectors  sufficient  to  fully  accomplish  the  work. 
The  organization  and  maintenance  of  such  societies  is  a  necessity  in 
order  to  secure  the  wise  enforcement  of  health  laws  and  the  advance 
of  sanitary  education  in  any  city.  The  prime  conditions  of  success  are 
hearty  cooi>eration  with  regularly  constituted  authority,  and  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  homes  of  the  poor. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BVILDnrO  BEOULATIOnS. 
mPOETANOE  OF  EEGULATIOITS. 

The  imxrartance  of  a  comprehensive  and  uniform  plan  in  laying  ont 
the  saborbe  of  cities  is  by  no  means  folly  appreciated.  It  is  forgotten 
ttet  mtHi  districts,  more  or  less  remote  in  our  own  time,  may  be  the 
Tery  heart  of  the  eity  in  a  succeeding  generation.  Tbe  folly  of  our  fore- 
Ailhers  is  often  a  subject  of  facetious,  and  sometimes  irri  tating,  commenti 
But  the  foUy  is  not  all  past,  and  in  this  regard  we  of  tbe  present  are  fre- 
quently guilty.  While  we  are  occupied  in  undoing  tbe  folly  of  our  fore- 
fitthers,  and  spending  vast  sums — in  tbe  manner  of  Boston  which  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years,  spent  $40,000,000 — to  widen  or  straighten 
crooked  thoroughfares,  we  allow  the  perpetaation  of  the  same  evils  in 
rapidly  growing  suburbs.  How  often  do  individuals  or  companies,  in 
their  so-called  improvement  of  certain  sections,  lay  out  tbe  acres  at 
their  command  in  streets  running  at  right  angles  to  those  already 
existing,  without  reference  to  any  system  of  thorougbfares.  When  tbe 
owner  of  the  adjoining  property  makes  up  his  mind  to  improve  bis 
possessions  he  seeks  to  get  out  of  them  the  largest  amount  of  salable 
land  and  runs  his  streets  in  conformity  with  bis  neighbors',  or  not,  as 
best  suits  his  convenience  or  interest.  Sucb  arrangements  as  these,  in 
the  second  or  third  generation,  are  bound  to  create  insanitary  property. 
Subsequently  these  sections  become  tbe  slums,  tbe  cost  of  eradicating 
which,  and  of  making  provisions  for  proper  light,  air,  and  ventilation, 
Is  simply  enormous. 

German  cities  have  taught  us  a  valuable  lesson  in  the  matter  of  lay- 
ing out  suburbs.  Improvement  plans  are  famished  by  the  munici- 
pality, and  architects  are  invited  to  compete  in  presenting  designs. 
After  it  has  been  decided  that  a  certain  district  shall  be  opened  up,  a 
jury  is  appointed  to  assess  damages,  terms  are  made  with  private 
owners,  and  the  architect  furnishing  the  most  acceptable  scheme  is 
awarded  the  prize.  In  Berlin  an  effective  check  is  placed  upon  too 
rapid  urban  development  by  prohibiting  building  upon  unsewered  land. 

Overcrowding  on  space  is  likewise  a  question  of  deep  importance. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  prescribe  that  the  structural  characteristics  of  a 
house  shall  be  such  as  to  make  it  reasonably  healthy.  The  report  of 
theBnglish  local  government  board  in  1888  on  back-to-back  bouses  (a) 

•  Houeee  built  haok-to-baok,  with  no  intervening  open  Bpaco  whatever. 
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shows  that  where  'through  ventilation  is  impossible^  and  where  rooms 
face  narrow  closed  courts  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  always  sunless 
and  stagnant,  a  x>owerful  tendency  is  created  toward  excessive  mor- 
tality from  diarrhea,  consumption,  complaints  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
and  zymotic  diseases  generally.  Upon  the  adoption  by  the  city  coun- 
cil of  the  act  of  1890,  for  improvement  in  the  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes,  the  city  of  Manchester  found  itself  confronted  with  the  prodi- 
gious task  of  dealing  with  a  great  many  back-to-back  cottages.  In 
order  to  discover  a  rational  metht;^,  and  effect  a  permanent  cure,  the 
medical  oificer  of  health,  Dr.  John  Tatbam,  was  requested  to  make 
a  report  to  the  unhealthy  dwellings  subcommittee  upon  the  whole 
question. 

An  enumeration  of  the  back-to-back  houses  in  Manchester  disclosed 
the  fact  that  there  were  about  10,000.  During  the  five  years  following 
1879,  while  Dr.  Tatbam  was  medical  officer  of  Salford,  immediately 
adjoining  Manchester,  he  collected  certain  information  as  to  death  rates 
in  districts  containing  difierent  proportions  of  back-to-back  houses, 
which  furnishes  indisputable  evidence  as  to  their  unhealthiness.  Four 
groups  were  taken,  an  enumeration  of  the  population  made,  the  per- 
centage of  back-toback  houses  ascertained,  and  the  annual  death  rate 
per  1,000  inhabitants  from  all  causes,  and  from  four  specific  diseases 
which  are  perhaps  most  largely  afi'ected  by  insanitary  conditions.  The 
results  appear  in  the  following  table: 

AKKT7AX  DEATH  SATS  PER  1,000  DXTRING  FIVE  YEARS  IN  BACK-TO-BACK  HOUSES 

IN  MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

[From  PreWaioDAl  Report  on  Baok>to-baok  Houses,  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Mancheetac. 

April,  1891.] 
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The  general  sanitary  condition  of  these  groups  was  practically  the 
same;  but  notwithstanding  this  the  table  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
general  moi-tality  in  back-to-back  houses  exceeded  that  in  dwellings  of 
the  same  class  with  through  ventilation  by  40  per  cent,  the  mortality 
from  infectious  diseases  by  93  per  cent,  and  tluit  from  consumption  and 
other  lung  diseases  by  86  and  39  per  cent,  resi)ectively.  The  mortality 
from  diarrhea  was  more  than  twice  as  heavy.  In  every  case  the  death 
rate  from  all  these  classes  of  diseases  increases  as  the  proportion  of 
back-to-back  houses  increases. 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  these  houses  in  Manchester  it  w»8  not 
considered  practicable  to  demolish  them  all,  notwithstanding  they  werey 
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fnr  tiie  most  part,  oid,  defeetive  in  construction,  ill  drained,  and  without 
deeent  water-cloaet  or  aab-pit  accommodation. 

Dr.  Tatham,  while  not  committing  himself  definitely  to  the  recogni- 
tkm  of  any  i>ermanent  scheme,  favored  that  suggested  in  the  accompa- 
nying plan  (plan  JSo.  1). 

Hesre  two  blocks  of  two-room  two-story  houses,  built  back-to-back  so 
as  to  allow  no  through  ventilation,  furnished  the  problem.  The  plan 
ahown  provides  for  the  demolition  of  every  other  house  in  one  block. 
Bach  of  the  houses  remaining  rn  this  block  is  connected  with  the  house 
in  the  other  block  adjoining,  thus  forming  a  four-room  house  running 
tiirongh  from  street  to  street.  In  the  other  block  the  remaining  houses 
stand  as  two-room  houses,  but  are  provided  with  ventilation  and 
improved  lighting  from  the  yard,  made  by  the  above  mentioned  demoli- 
tion. This  yard  is  used  in  common  by  the  tenants  of  a  two-room  and 
those  of  a  four-room  house. 

House  overcrowding  on  a  given  area  is  guarded  against,  and  suitable 
ad  separate  water-closet  accommodations  in  the  yard  for  every  two 
funilies  in  the  block  is  secured.  The  chief  danger  lies  in  the  possible 
difficulty  in  letting  four-roomed  tenements.  There  is  a  danger  that 
subletting  into  two  separate  apartments  of  two  rooms  each  would  be 
resorted  to,  thus  eliminating  the  possibilities  of  through  ventilation. 

JNo  words  need.be  used  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  properly 
prepared  sites  and  of  good  drainage.  Lord  Shaftesbury  mentions  a 
peculiar  case  showing  the  value  of  the  latter.  In  Lambeth  Square, 
which  was  occupied  by  a  class  of  working  people  in  receipt  of  good 
wages,  deaths  at  ordinary  times  numbered  about  30  in  1,000.  Without 
any  apparent  reason  the  rate  rose  to  55  in  1,000.  The  abolition  of  cess- 
pools, which  had  been  within  the  houses,  and  the  substitution  of  water- 
closets,  together  with  providing  self-cleansing  drains,  reduced  the  death 
rate  to  13  per  1,000. 

Overcrowding  on  space  is  a  very  imx>ortant  matter.  Liverpool  is  the 
most  densely  populated  city  in  Great  Britain.  Its  death  rate  is,  with 
one  exception,  also  the  highest.  Still,  density  of  population  as  the 
cause  of  a  high  death  rate  must  always  be  considered  in  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  buildings.  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  testified  that  the 
average  number  of  persons  housed  on  an  acre  of  space  by  his  company 
was  1,000.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  was  not  too  many  where 
good  ventilation  was  provided  and  where  streets  are  wide.  His  theory 
seems  to  be  borne  out  in  the  investigation  made  by  Dr.  Arthur  News- 
holme  into  the  vital  statistics  of  the  Peabody  and  other  block  dwellings 
in  London  which  show  a  most  favorable  death  rate.  The  exact  results 
of  this  inquiry  are  given  elsewhere.  It  is  undeniable  that  block  dwell- 
ings, when  very  high,  cause  drafts  of  cold  air  in  the  streets  below  and 
shut  off  other  property  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Human  beings  are 
said  to  be  as  much  dependent  for  their  health  upon  sunlight  as  are 
plants. 
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In  London  previons  to  1855  there  were  no  regulations  to  prevent 
bnilding  houses  back-toback — that  is^  without  any  intervening  open 
space  whatever.  The  act  of  1855  required  that  "every  building  used 
or  intended  to  be  used  as  a  dwelling  house,  unless  all  the  rooms  can  be 
lighted  and  ventilated  from  a  street  or  alley  adjoining,  shall  have  in  the 
rear  or  on  the  side  thereof  an  open  space  exclusively  belonging  thereto 
of  the  extent  at  least  of  100  square  feet."  The  height  or  width  of  the 
building  did  not  matter. 

The  next  reform  was  in  1862,  when  an  amending  act  was  passed  pro- 
viding that  no  building  to  be  used  as  a  dwelling  could  be  erected  on  the 
side  of  any  new  street  of  a  less  width  than  50  feet,  which  exceeded  in 
height  the  distance  across  the  street  from  house  to  house,  unless  with 
the  written  consent  of  the  board  of  works.  While  this  rectified  the 
open  space,  in  a  measure,  in  front,  nothing  was  done  for  the  rear.  In 
1882  an  amending  act  made  the  following  provisions  for  rear  open 
space:  Frontage  of  building  not  exceeding  15  feet,  open  space  at  the 
rear  150  square  feet;  not  exceeding  20  feet,  the  minimum  space  at  the 
rear  200  square  feet;  not  exceeding  30  feet,  the  minimum  space  at  the 
rear  300  square  feet;  exceeding  30  feet,  the  minimum  space  at  the  rear 
450  square  feet.  There  should  be  no  buildings  erected  on  this  space 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  ceiling  of  the  ground  floor  story,  and  the 
space  should  extend  throughout  the  entire  width  of  the  building.  This 
provision  had  reference  to  buildings  built  after  1882,  not  to  those  con- 
structed previously. 

The  act  of  1882  is  the  one  which  is  still  in  force  in  London,  notwith- 
standing the  recommendation  of  the  royal  commission  on  the  housing 
of  the  working  classes,  in  1885,  that  in  the  rear  of  every  new  dwelling 
house,  whether  in  old  or  new  streets,  there  should  be  provided  a  pro- 
X>ortionate  extent  of  space  belonging  exclusively  to  it,  to  be  ft^e  from 
erection  of  buildings  thereon  from  the  ground  level  upward,  that  the 
space  extend  laterally  throughout  the  entire  width  of  the  dwelling 
house,  that  for  the  distance  across  the  space  from  the  building  to  the 
boundary  of  adjoining  premises  a  minimum  should  be  prescribed,  and 
that  this  minimum  should  be  increased  with  the  height  of  the  dwelling 
house  or  building.  The  London  county  council,  in  the  case  of  the 
Boundary  street  area  in  Bethnal  Green,  among  the  requirements  for 
buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  land,  laid  down  the  following  conditions: 

L  That  blocks  of  dwellings  should  not  exceed  40  feet  in  height. 

2.  That  parallel  blocks  should  be  separated  from  each  other  by  an 
open  space,  clear  from  the  ground,  of  at  least  40  feet  in  width. 

3.  The  new  streets  must  bo  40  feet  in  width,  and  the  blocks  run  almost 
due  north  and  south,  so  as  to  admit  the  maximum  amount  of  light  to 
all  the  tenements  equally. 

4.  Courtyards  between  the  blocks  are  to  be  left  entirely  open  at  eaoh 
end,  and  uuobsti'ucted  by  cross  buildings. 
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Land  sold  under  tliese  eonditioDS  can  not,  of  oonr$e«  bring  a  very  irood 
price;  bat  Dr.  Parkes  makes  the  point  that  it  is  better  that  the  scheme 
sboold  cost  a  great  deal  to  the  ratepayei^  of  this  generation  in  order 
that  fiitare  generationa  may  not  have  to  pay  a  fnrther  price  for  the 
sanitary  n^lect  of  the  present. 

The  building  regulations  of  London  have  been  so  defective  that  it 
woold  have  been  possible  to  cover  82  per  cent  of  the  sites  with  build- 
ings and  create  a  density  of  population  equal  to  1,560  per  acre,  with 
a  percentage  of  uninhabitable  rooms  equaling  40  per  cent.  Wherever 
building  land  is  available  the  question  of  overcrowding  on  space  is 
likely  to  come  up.  It  may  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  know,  from  the 
accompanying  diagram  (plan  No.  2),  the  proposed  method  of  regulat- 
ing open  sjMice  in  the  rear  of  dwelling  bouses  in  London. 

The  general  principle  of  the  plan  is  that  an  open  space,  free  from  any 
bnildingy  10  feet  in  depth  throughout  the  entire  width  of  the  building, 
is  left  at  the  rear.  The  remainder  of  the  ground  may  be  covered  with 
any  buildings,  provided  no  part  of  them,  except  the  chimneys,  ]>ass 
above  a  line  drawn  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  from  the  rear  toward 
the  house.  This  is  a  most  excellent  requirement,  for  it  treats  bouses, 
whether  large  or  small,  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The  plan  is  also 
adopted  in  LiveriK>ol. 

There  has  apparently  been  no  general  building  act  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  report  of  the  building  act  coniniitteeof  the  Loudon  county 
council  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1803,  says: 

No  bUl  has  yet  been  intro<iuced,  but  the  committee  is  in  hopes  that 
the  subject  will  be  taken  np  by  the  government  during  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Parliament.  Meantime  the  committee  has  had  many  suggested 
amendments  of  the  law  under  consideration,  and  will  in  due  course 
rei)ort  theref>n  to  the  council. 

The  two  latest  plans  adopted  by  the  Tendon  county  council  for  bous- 
ing the  poor  people  on  the  flat  system  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
sketches  (plans  Nos.3  and  4).  The  first  pro\ides  self-contained  dwell- 
ings and  the  second  is  constructed  on  the  associated  plan.  The  latter 
will  cost  about  14  per  cent  less  per  room  than  the  former. 

There  is  through  ventilation  from  the  front  to  the  back,  and  unob- 
structed light.  In  the  self-contained  tenements  there  are  no  passages. 
There  are  separate  sculleries,  with  a  sink  under  the  window,  and  a 
copper  boiler  for  washing.  The  water-closet  is  approached  through  a 
disconnected  lobby  open  to  the  external  air.  In  the  associated  tene- 
ment the  corridor  has  rooms  on  one  side  only  and  the  sanitary  acces- 
sories are  grouped  together. 

These  buildings  are  constructed  with  a  space  between  them  equal  to 
the  height  of  surrounding  buildings,  and  are  arranged  so  that  each 
room  receives  sunlight.  Both  constructions  are  absolutely  fireproof. 
They  are  estimated  to  produce  a  net  return  of  3  per  cent.  These  plans 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  and  they  are  significant  as  rep- 
n.  Ex.  3r>4 7 
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resenting  the  method  upon  which  the  London  county  council  is  about 
practically  to  undertake  the  housing  of  the  poor  in  certain  expropriated 
areas. 

The  London  county  council,  as  the  successor  of  the  metropolitan 
board  of  works,  obtained  the  franchise  for  building  the  Blackwall 
tunnel  under  the  Thames.  Much  property  was  expropriated,  and  a  great 
many  d\^eHings  of  working  people  demolished  in  order  to  secure  a 
proper  approach  to  the  tunnel.  Under  the  law  the  council  is  compelled 
to  provide  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  persons  displaced.  The  land 
was  first  otfered  to  private  building  companies  at  a  low  rate.  They 
refused,  however,  to  accept  the  terms.  Whenever  the  London  county 
council  disposes*  of  land  for  dwelling  purposes,  regulations  are  made 
for  the  new  construction;  and  supervision,  while  building  is  going  on, 
is  committed  to  an  employee  designated  clerk  of  the  works.  Other 
buildings  are  inspected  by  district  surveyors  before  they  can  be  opened 
for  use.  The  latter  officials  are  paid  by  fees,  which  vary  with  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  buildings.  Being  to  an  extent  dependent 
upon  the  good  will  of  the  builder  as  regards  amount  and  payment  of 
their  fees,  they  are  unduly  tempted  to  be  lenient.  The  clerk  of  the 
works,  however,  is  not  dependent  upon  the  builder,  and  besides  is  con- 
stantly on  the  ground.  He  makes  his  report  to  the  chief  supervisor  of 
buildings. 

The  regulations  to  which  private  building  companies  object  are: 

1.  Staircases  must  be  4  feet  wide. 

2.  Dwellings  must  not  be  higher  than  four  stories. 

3.  Ceilings  must  be  9  feet  high. 

4.  Comparatively  severe  requirements  regarding  light  and  air  spaces. 
The  council  consider,  however,  that  the  real  reasons  for  their  refusing 

to  build  on  land  owned  by  the  county  council  are  the  careful  supervi- 
sion maintained  by  its  clerk  of  the  works  in  reference  to  construction 
and  materials  used,  and  also  the  requirement  that  men  employed  must 
be  paid  union  rates  of  wages.  The  latter  stipulation,  it  is  said,  will 
enhance  the  cost  so  that,  considering  also  the  better  borrowing  powers 
of  the  public  body,  private  companies  would  be  at  a  disadvantage. 
Both  the  county  council  and  the  building  companies  look  forward  to  a 
compromise. 

Regulations  adopted  by  the  Loudon  county  council  for  building  houses 
for  working  people  upon  its  own  land  contain  the  following  prescriptions : 

StaircaHcs, — ^A  central  staircase  in  blocks  of  dwellings  is  objectionable, 
and  as  regards  convenience  of  plan  and  thorough  ventilation  of  each 
dwelling,  the  best  amongst  the  modes  commonly  in  use  is  that  which 
provides  a  staircase  close  to  the  outer  wall,  and  iiaving  large  openings 
communicating  with  the  open  air.  Such  a  staircase  can  be  conveniently 
arranged  to  give  access  to  four  dwellings,  and  the  ventilaticm  of  such 
dwellings  can  be  effected  by  means  of  open  doors  and  fanlights,  so  that 
a  thorongh  current  of  air  can  be  obtained  when  it  is  desired.  If  it  is 
felt  in  the  winter  time  that  this  arrangement  leaves  the  persons  using 
the  staircases  too  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  windows  partially 
enclosing  the  openings  can  be  provided. 
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The  chief  ftltematiTe  to  this  kind  of  staircase  seems  to  be  one  which 
is  in  the  center  of  the  block,  and  gives  access  to  dwellings  on  each  Hide 
of  it.  In  this  case  the  ingress  of  fresh  air  to  the  staircaHcs  cuin  only 
be  throagh  the  entrance  doorway  and  along  a  short  piiHsa^e,  and 
through  the  skylight  at  the  top  of  the  stairciise.  Upon  tliis  the  dwell. 
ings  opening  fit>in  the  staircase  have  to  depend  for  their  through  venti- 
lation. 

Both  these  plans  are  in  considerable  use. 

Staircases  in  buildings  more  than  three  stories  high  shonld  \po,  at 
least  4  feet  in  width.  The  walls  of  the  staircases  to  a  height  of  it\nmt 
4  feet  6  inches  shonld  be  finished  with  glazed  or  hard-presHerl  \fiU'kn; 
the  upper  i>ortions  with  hard  bricks  neatly  pointed. 

Basement  floarSn — ^There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  compared  with  th<;  oiUf.r 
floors  of  a  building,  the  basement  floor  is  undesirabl*;  an  a  ii-'^jfjfn'  i-. 
but  in  building  artisans*  dweUings  it  is  generally  ezj>eiii(;nt  Ut  f'/,fi.-t  i  ut-t 
a  story  below  the  ground  floor,  though  it  is  not  nc^t-^-ary  iUM  Uiny 
be  used  as  dwellings;  but  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  iMlu'itn  t-y'itU'w^z 
at  the  present  time  that  basement  rooms,  fronting;  ufKin  a  priri''j{/;il 
street,  should  not  be  used  for  dwelling  purposi'H,  Wh-at  n^.  m-i-A  uoi  if*t 
forbidden,  provided  that  adequate  precautions  again^^t  iUi-,  ati-.  ^a/.i-.u, 
and  that  the  bottom  of  the  window  sills  is  not  lower  tli;iri  th<-  U-'nl  of 
the  adjoining  pavement,  and  not  more  than  3  feet  aU>v<r  th<'  ^1'^//.  a.^i 
that  in  other  respects  they  agree  with  the  provlHionn  of  -i-/  f  j',fi  JO ;  of 
the  metropolis  local  management  act,  as  app]i(;d  Ut  n<iw  itntUim/^. 

They  are  usually  let  at  a  rate  materially  iowf'r  than  ilit-  joot/.^,  a^^iv<; 
them,  but  if  they  are  let  at  the  same  rate  an  iht:  upp^i  flooi  -  ttt  a  UitrU 
block  of  buildings,  they  are  preferred  by  many  p<oj#l<f  i*ho  atf.  not  aM<; 
to  mount  a  considerable  number  of  Htairs.  Jiifyond  th*:  '{tn-.-.lnfti  of 
health,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ol)jef;ttr>  nut-h  TtHftw^  on  account  ot  t\,t'ir 
proximity  to  the  street,  thosi;  who  o<Miipy  thi-m  hiiua^  abl<t  to  in>ik«* 
such  arrangements  for  privacy  as  they  linrl  intufr^tMny. 

Where  no  areas  are  practicable^,  the  walls  shouJ^I  lie  rrov«r«"I  wirh 
asphalt  or  other  damp-resisting  material,  from  the  d;imp  f^i/uin^'.  to  tho 
footings. 

Bathrooms^  etc. — Unless  they  are  in  close  vicinity  to  public  liaths  and 
wash  houses  (a  condition  which  can  very  ranrly  h;tpfMn;.  bath  ;ni(l  wash 
house  accommodation  should  be  provided  to  ev«iy  lilot-k  of  dwi']lin<;s, 
and  this  can  best  be  providfMl  in  a  sejiarate  huildin;^  or  on  the  h:isenMMit 
floor,  or  in  a  distinct  section  of  the  block  that  can  he  constantly  undor 
inspection,  and  to  which  inexi>ensive  arrangements  for  water  supi)ly, 
etc,  can  be  applied. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  the  water  closet  afMiommodation  has 
been  considered,  on  the  assumption  that  the  dwellings  to  be  built  or 
l>romoted  by  the  council  will  generally  be  for  the  aecoinniodation  of  tlio 
lowest  class  of  the  population  which  inhabits  separate  tenements,  a 
class  just  above  that  which  uses  the  common  lodging  houses,  and  r<»r 
which  neither  private  speculators  nor  the  societies  for  buildiiifr  art  isnns' 
dwellings  make  any  provision.  It  seems  inexpedient  that  either  water 
closets  or  separate  water  supply  or  sinks  should  be  construeteil  so  us 
to  be  immediately  accessible  ^om  any  dwelling  rooms.  A  sunieiont 
number  of  closets  should  be  supplied  to  each  floor  of  dwellings  to 
which  a  separate  staircase  it  provided,  together  with  a  provision  i>f 
sinks  and  water  supply  for  common  use.  Such  closets  shouUl  hayo 
both  doors  and  windows  opening  directly  to  the  open  air;  and  wheie 
possible,  there  should  be  one  doaet  to  each  family. 
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Dast  shoots  should  be  provided  from  each  common  scullery,  or  from 
the  landing  adjacent,  to  discharge  into  galvanized  iron  movable  dust 
bins,  which  can  be  carried  out  and  emptied  into  the  dust  cart. 

Size  of  rooms, — The  number  of  rooms  to  be  provided  in  each  tene- 
ment, and  their  sizes,  have  been  considered  as  one  question,  and  the 
following  may  be  regarded  as  minima: 

1.  In  a  one-roomed  tenement  the  minimum  superficial  area  should  be 
144  feet.  This  would  couveuiently  be  provided  in  a  room  measuring 
about  12  feet  by  12  feet. 

2.  A  two-roomed  tenement  should  have  a  similar  room,  with  an  addi- 
tional room  containing  96  superficial  feet,  or  measuring  12  feet  by  8  feet. 

3.  A  three-roomed  tenement  should  have  a  large  room  containing  144 
feet  in  superficial  area,  and  two  rooms  each  containing  96  feet. 

These  sizes,  however,  should  not  be  rigidly  fixed, but  rooms  of  various 
sizes  should  be  provided.  Four-roomed  tenements  need  not  be  pro- 
vided, but  if  they  are,  the  fourth  room  should  be  of  about  100  feet 
superficial  area. 

It  would  be  convenient  as  regards  planning,  and  also  as  regards  the 
population  to  be  accommodated,  that  some  little  variety  should  exist  in 
the  ti\r,&^  of  the  rooms  in  each  tenement  as  well  as  in  their  number,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  different  conditions  of  the  families. 

The  standard  height  for  every  room  should  be  9  feet.  The  walls 
of  the  rooms  should  be  finished  in  some  hard  material,  for  which  pur- 
pose Portland  cement  upon  brickwork,  or  brick  with  pressed  face  on 
both  sides,  should  be  used  up  to  a  height  of  about  3  feet  6  inches. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  walls  can  be  finislied  by  a  thin  coating  of  hard 
plaster  upon  brickwork,  but  upon  this  point  some  further  inquiry  is 
desirable. 

In  designing  the  buildings,  some  care  should  be  taken  to  give  a  pleas- 
ant appearance  to  them. 

As  regards  the  interval  which  should  exist  between  any  block  of 
dwellings  and  the  nearest  building  obstructing  the  light  from  its  win- 
dows, it  is  suggested  that,  if  practicable,  this  distance  should  be  equal 
to  one  and  one-half  times  the  height  of  the  obstructing  building.  -But 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  space  can,  in  view  of  the  cost  of  land,  be 
generally  provided.  Under  no  circumstances  should  a  nearer  distance 
than  the  height  of  the  buildings  be  allowed. 

MANCnESTER,  ENGLAND. 

As  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  work  to  select  models  rather  than 
to  present  a  variety  of  conditions,  the  requirements  of  Manchester, 
which  are  believed  to  be  among  the  most  advanced  of  any  city  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  selected  for  special  analysis. 

The  original  by-laws  with  respect  to  new  streets,  buildings,  etc.,  were 
passed  in  1890.  They  were  subseiincntly  revised  by  the  proper  sub- 
committee in  1894,  and  as  amended  received  the  sanction  of  the  local 
government  board.  The  width  of  side  Streets  is  fixed  at  a  minimum  of 
36  feet.  Back  alleys  to  be  used  for  removing  con  tents  of  privies  or  ash- 
pits must  be  at  least  9  feet  wide,  andcommuuicate  directly  with  a  street. 
These  alleys  may  not  be  more  than  100  yards  long  without  making  con- 
nection either  with  another  street  or  alley. 
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New  buildings  may  not  be  built  upon  sites  which  have  been  fiDcd  in 
with  impregnated  material — that  is,  material  impregnated  with  fecal, 
vegetable,  oranimal  matter — witboat  such  matter  having  been  excavalcd 
or  removed.  Where  the  site  shows  any  indication  of  dampness  tlie 
ground  sorfiM^  most  be  properly  asphalted  or  covered  with  cement  or 
concrete  at  least  6  inches  tliir.k.  External  walls  must  be  of  brick, 
stone,  or  other  hard,  incombustible  materials.  The  mortar  nsed  mnst 
be  of  good  lime  and  clean,  sharp  sand,  in  proportion  of  two-thirds  of 
the  latter  to  one-third  of  the  former,  or  with  good  cement,  or  with  good 
cement  mixed  with  clean,  sharp  sand.  Exception  is  provided  in  the 
case  of  dwelling  houses  more  than  15  feet  from  any  adjoining  building, 
when  the  external  walls  may  be  constructed  of  timber  framing,  with 
the  spaces  filled  in  completely  with  brickwork  or  other  incombustible 
material.  There  must  also  be  brickwork  4^  inches  thick  placed  at  the 
back  of  every  portion  of  timber,  and  properly  bonded  to  the  brickwork 
filling  the  spaces  between  the  timbers. 

Where  a  new  building  forms  part  of  a  block  of  dwelling  houses,  not 
more  than  three  in  number,  and  where  each  is  separated  by  not  less 
than  15  feet  from  adjoining  buildings  not  in  the  same  curtilage  and 
not  forming  part  of  the  same  block,  party  walls  supporting  the  build- 
ings must  project  1  inch  in  front  of  the  timber  framing.  Otherwise  the 
provisions  as  to  timber  framing,  filling,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding cases.  Hollow  walls  are  allowed  on  the  exterior  if  constructed 
so  that  the  width  of  the  interior  cavity  does  not  exceed  3  inches,  and 
that  the  inner  and  outer  parts  of  the  wall  are  tied  together  with  suit- 
able  bonding  ties  of  galvanized  iron,  glazed  stoneware,  or  other  suitable 
material,  distributed  in  rows  not  more  than  18  inches  apart  vertically 
and  3  feet  horizontally.  The  materials  for  cross  walls  must  be  of  good 
brick,  stone,  or  other  hard  and  incombustible  materials,  bound  together 
with  mortar,  cement,  or  a  mixture  of  cement  and  sand.  Every  wall 
must  rest  upon  footings  constructed  in  regular  offsets,  the  projections 
of  which  shall  be  at  least  9  inches  on  each  side  of  the  wall  and  the 
height  not  less  than  12  inches.  Where  the  walls  are  less  than  18  inches 
thick  the  projection  may  be  half  the  thickness  on  each  side,  but  in 
height  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  Where  an  adjoining 
wall  interferes  with  the  projection  of  the  footings  on  one  side  that  pro- 
jection may  be  omitted.  The  frx^tings  must  rest  on  solid  ground,  or 
concrete,  or  some  other  solid  and  sulhcient  substructure.  There  must 
be  a  damp  course  to  every  wall  of  sheet  lead  of  a  certain  specified 
weight,  asphalt  half  an  inch  thick,  slates  laid  in  cement,  or  other  dura- 
ble material  impervious  to  moisture,  beneath  the  level  of  the  lowest 
timbers  and  at  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  adjoining  such 
wall.  Where  the  floor  of  the  lowest  story  of  a  dwelling  house  is  below 
the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground  which  is  immediately  in  contact  this 
story  mnst  be  inclosed  with  double  walls  having  an  intervening  cavity 
extending  6  inches  above  the  Kurface  of  the  ground,  being  at  least 
2^  inches  wide  and  profierly  ventilatc^l.    If  the  cavity  is  filled  with 
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asphalt  it  need  only  be  1  inch  wide.  The  parts  of  this  doable  wall 
must  be  properly  tied  together  with  iron,  vitrified  stoneware,  or  other 
suitable  material, inserted  at  distances  apart  not  exceeding  3  feet  hori- 
zontally and  18  iuches  vertically.  There  must  be  also  a  damp  course 
of  sheet  lead,  asphalt,  slates,  or  other  impervious  material  at  the  base 
of  such  wall,  and  likewise  at  the  top  of  the  cavity.  The  aggregate 
thickness  of  the  two  parts  of  the  double  wall,  exclusive  of  the  cavity, 
must  be  throughout  not  less  than  the  minimum  tbickness  prescribed 
for  a  wall  of  the  same  height  and  length,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
class  of  buildings  as  that  to  which  the  double  walls  belong. 

After  fixing  the  regulations  for  measuring  the  heights  of  stories  and 
walls,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  latter,  regulations  for  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  of  domestic  buildings  are  set  forth.  Where  the  wall  does 
not  exceed  25  feet  in  height  its  thickness  must  be  9  inches  throughout, 
if  the  length  does  not  exceed  30  feet.  If  the  wall  is  more  than  30  feet 
long  the  prescribed  thickness  is  14  inches  for  all  stories  except  the  top, 
which  must  have  a  wall  9  inches  thick.  The  thickness  for  walls  between 
25  and  30  feet  in  height,  and  not  exceeding  35  feet  in  length,  is  14  inches 
for  all  stories  except  the  two  topmost,  and  9  inches  for  them.  Where 
the  wall  is  longer  than  35  feet,  and  not  more  than  30  feet  high,  the  14 
inch  limit  for  width  applies  to  all  except  the  topmost  story.  Where 
the  wall  is  between  30  and  40  feet  in  height,  and  not  more  than  35  feet 
long,  the  prescribed  thickness  is  14  inches,  and  9  inches  for  the  top 
story.  Where  longer  than  35  feet,  and  between  30  and  40  feet  in 
height,  the  prescribed  width  is  18  inches  for  the  first  story,  9  inches 
for  the  top,  and  14  inclies  for  the  intervening  space.  Walls  between 
40  and  50  feet  high  must  have  the  following  widths:  When  not  exceed- 
ing 30  feet  in  length,  18  inches  for  the  lowest  story,  9  inches  for  the 
highest,  and  14  inches  for  the  rest;  when  between  30  and  45  feet  in 
length,  18  inches  for  the  height  of  two  stories  and  14  inches  for  the 
rest;  when  more  than  45  feet  long,  22^  inches  for  the  lowest  story,  18 
inches  for  the  next,  and  14  inches  thereafter.  When  between  50  and 
CO  feet  high,  and  not  exceeding  45  feet  in  length,  the  walls  must  be  18 
inches  thick  for  the  height  of  two  stories  and  14  inches  for  the  rest; 
if  more  than  45  feet  long,  22J  inches  for  the  lowest  story,  18  inches  for 
the  next  two,  and  14  inches  to  the  top.  Walls  between  6i)  and  70  feet  in 
height,  and  not  longer  than  45  feet,  must  be  22i  inches  for  the  lowest  story, 
18  inches  for  the  next  two,  and  14  inches  for  the  rest;  if  longer  than  45 
feet  the  wall  is  increased  in  thickness  in  each  of  the  stories  below  the 
two  uppermost  by  4^  inches.  Between  70  and  80  feet  in  height,  and  less 
than  45  feet  in  length,  the  walls  must  be  22 J  inches  for  the  first  story, 
18  inches  for  the  next  three,  and  14  iuches  for  the  rest;  if  longer  than 
45  feet  the  width  is  increased  in  each  of  the  stories  below  the  two 
uppermost  by  4^  inches.  Between  80  and  90  feet  in  height,  and  not 
longer  than  45  feet,  the  walls  must  be  27  iuches  thick  for  the  first  story, 
22^  inches  for  the  second,  18  inches  for  the  next  three,  and  14  inches 
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for  the  rest;  if  loDger  than  45  feet  the  increase  iu  each  of  the  stories 
below  the  two  uppermost  is  4i  inches.  Walls  between  90  and  100  feet 
high,  and  not  more  than  45  feet  long,  must  be  27  inches  thick  for  the 
first  story,  for  the  next  two  22^  inches,  for  the  next  three  18  inches,  and 
for  the  rest  14  inches;  if  longer  than  45  feet  the  width  is  increased  in 
each  of  the  stories  below  the  two  uppermost  by  4^  inches. 

Every  external  and  every  party  wall  of  any  story,  exceeding  11  feet 
in  height  and  30  feet  in  length,  must  not  be  less  than  14  inches  in 
thickness  in  all  cases  where  the  foregoing  rules  call  for  9  inches.  The 
requirements  for  cross  walls  are  that  they  shall  be  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  thickness  prescribed  for  external  or  party  walls  of  the  same 
height  and  length,  with  a  minimum  thickness,  however,  fixed  at  9 
inches.  Where  the  cross  wall  supports  a  superincumbent  external 
wall  it  must  have  the  same  thickness  as  an  external  or  party  wall  of 
the  same  height  and  length.  Wherever  external,  party,  or  cross  walls 
are  constructed  of  stone,  vitrified,  or  burnt  material,  the  beds  or 
courses  not  being  horizontal,  their  thickness  must  be  one-third  greater 
than  the  specifications  already  noted.  Party  walls  must  be  carried  up 
to  the  roofing  materials,  the  slates  or  other  covering  of  the  roof  to  be 
properly  and  solidly  bedded  in  mortar  or  cement  on  the  top  of  the  wall. 

Whenever  openings  in  external  walls  in  any  of  the  stories  are  greater 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  vertical  face,  piers  of  brickwork 
or  other  fireproof  supports  must  be  so  disposed  as  to  carry  the  super- 
structure.  Piers  of  this  kind  must  also  be  placed  at  the  corner  or 
angle  of  any  street  on  which  the  building  abuts.  Openings  in  party 
walls  are  forbidden.  Certain  requirements  as  to  beams  exist  which  are 
designed  to  have  an  important  effect  in  adding  to  structural  solidity. 
Stopping  walls  of  brickwork,  concrete,  or  other  fireproof  material  must 
be  made  between  the  joists  at  every  floor  and  ceiling. 

Chimneys  must  be  built  on  solid  foundations.  Flues  must  be  lined 
with  fireproof  piping  1  inch  thick  or  pointed  with  good  mortar;  the 
outside,  where  it  does  not  form  part  of  the  face  of  an  external  wall, 
must  also  be  rendered  wherever  its  brickwork  is  less  than  9  inches 
thick.  The  thickness  of  brickwork  Jibout  chimney  flues  is  fixed  at  4^ 
inches.  The  back  of  any  chimney  opening  in  a  party  wall  of  any  room 
occupied  as  a  kitchen  must  be  9  inches  thick  to  the  height  of  6  feet 
above  such  chimney  opening;  the  back  of  other  chimney  openings, 
firom  the  hearth  to  a  height  of  12  inches  above  such  opening,  must  be 
4J  inches  thick  if  such  opening  is  in  an  external  wall;  9  inches  thick  if 
elsewhere  than  in  an  external  wall.  The  upper  side  of  every  flue  run- 
ning at  an  angle  of  less  than  45  degrees  must  be  at  least  9  inches 
thick.  The  arches  of  flues  must  be  supported  by  iron  bars  securely 
put  into  the  wall.  The  minimum  height  of  chimneys  above  the  roof 
is  3  feet,  and  the  maximum  six  times  the  lea^t  width  of  the  chimney 
shaft.  No  timber  or  woodwork  niay  be  placed  nearer  than  9  inches  to 
the  inside  of  any  flue,  or  within  6  inches  of  any  hot-air  opening,  hot- 
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water  or  steam  pipe.  A  wooden  plug  may  not  be  driven  into  the  wall 
nearer  than  G  inches  to  the  inside  of  any  chimney  opening.  A  smoke 
pipe  may  not  run  nearer  than  14  inches  to  any  combustible  material. 

The  construction  of  gutters  or  eaves  drops  in  every  case  is  obliga- 
tory. Proper  provision  for  fastening  and  overlapping  of  slates  where 
they  are  used  on  the  roof  is  made.  There  are  detailed  provisions  cov- 
ering the  strength  of  rafters,  f»urlins,  and  rooting  supports  which  are 
too  technical  to  bear  rei)etition.  The  same  may  be  said  of  supports 
of  beams,  joists,  and  sup])orts  of  floors.  As  regards  floors,  whenever 
the  clear  bearing  exceeds  18  feet,  an  iron  or  steel  beam  of  proper  size 
and  strength  must  be  used. 

The  heightof  dwelling  rooms  not  used  a«  sleeping  rooms  or  sculleries 
is  fixed  at  9  feet.  Nine  feet  is  the  minimum  limit  of  height  fixed  also 
for  sleeping  rooms  in  any  part  of  the  house  other  than  the  attic.  Attic 
sleeping  rooms  must  be  not  less  than  5  feet  in  height  in  any  part,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  room  must  be  of  a  height  of 
not  less  than  9  feet.  Eight  feet  is  fixed  as  the  minimum  height  of 
sculleries. 

Cellars  of  dwelling  houses,  in  every  case,  must  be  paved  with  hard 
material,  impervious  to  moisture,  and  laid  with  a  suflScient  bed  of  good 
cement  concrete,  etc.  The  floor  must  also  be  sloped  to  a  i)roperly  con- 
structed channel  leading  to  a  trapped  gulley  grating  outside  the  build- 
ing so  that  waste  water  may  be  effectually  carried  off. 

The  minimum  width  of  streets  is,  as  has  already  been  noted,  36  feet. 
At  the  rear  of  every  new  dwelling  house,  at  least  150  square  feet  of  open 
space,  free  from  any  erection  thereon,  must  be  provided;  the  width  of 
the  open  space  to  be  not  less  that  10  feet.  Where  the  height  of  a 
dwelling  house  is  15  feet,  a  width  of  15  feet  is  enjoined,  where  the 
dwelling  house  is  28  feet  high,  the  width  of  the  open  space  must  be  20 
feet,  and  where  the  dwelling  house  is  35  feet  high  and  over,  the  width 
of  the  open  space  must  be  at  least  25  feet. 

A  sufficient  number  of  windows  to  secure  ventilation  must  be  con- 
structed in  the  walls  abutting  on  the  open  spaces.  In  the  lowest  story 
of  dwelling  houses,  where  the  ground  surface  has  been  covered  with 
asphalt  or  concrete,  a  ventilating  space  3  inches  wide  is  made  under 
the  floors;  and  a  ventilating  space  6  inches  wide  where  no  ground  sur- 
face covering  has  been  made.  The  system  of  ventilation  recommended 
is  through  suitable  and  suflicient  air  bricks.  Every  habitable  room 
must  have  at  least  one  window  opening  directly  to  the  external  air; 
and  the  total  area  of  window  space,  clear  of  sash  frames,  must  be  equal 
to  one-tenth  of  the  floor  space  of  the  room.  Windows  must  be  so  con- 
structed that  they  may  be  opened  at  least  one-half;  the  opening  in 
every  case  to  extend  to  the  top  of  the  window.  Special  and  adequate 
means  of  ventilation  in  rooms  without  a  fireplace  are  required  through 
un  aperture  or  air  shaft  near  the  ceiling  which  shall  provide  a  clear  area 
pf  1  square  inch  to  every  60  cubic  feet  of  space  the  room  incloses. 
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New  buildings  can  not  bo  erected  without  the  subsoil  of  the  site  being 
effectually  drained  wherever  dampness  is  present.  Subsoil  drains 
must  be  trapped,  and  down  spouts  for  receiving  water  from  the  roof 
and  carrying  it  into  a  properly  constructed  drain  must  also  be  provided. 
GIaze«l  stoneware  or  earthenware  pipes  are  recommended  as  suitable 
material  for  drains.  The  lowest  story  of  new  buildings  must  be  placed 
at  a  level  above  the  sewer  to  allow  the  construction  of  a  drain  sufficient 
for  the  drainage  of  such  buildings  and  provide  the  requisite  communi- 
cation with  any  sewer  into  which  such  drain  may  empty.  If  drains  are 
adapted  to  carrying  or  conveying  sewage  they  must  have  an  internal 
diameter  of  not  less  than  4  inches,  with  a  proper  fall  and  with  water- 
tight joints,  and  where  necessary  they  must  be  laid  on  a  bed  of  concrete. 
Drains  may  pass  under  buildings  only  where  any  other  mode  of  con- 
struction is  impracticable,  and  when  they  do  so  they  must  be  laid  in  a 
direct  line  and  12  inches  below  the  surface,  completely  embedded  in 
concrete  6  inches  thick  all  around.  Inlets  to  drains  must  be  properly 
trapped.  Drains  which  directly  communicate  with  any  sewer  must 
also  be  trapped.  There  may  be  no  right  angle  junctions  in  drains, 
either  vertical  or  horizontal;  they  must  join  another  drain  obliquely 
in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  such  drain.  Ventilation  of  house 
drains  must  conform  to  very  stringent  provisions.  There  must  be  at 
least  two  untrapped  openings,  one  near  the  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground  communicating  with  the  drains  by  means  of  a  pipe  shaft  or 
disconnecting  chamber,  and  situated  as  near  as  i)racticable  to  the  trap. 
The  opening  must  in  every  case  be  pla<;ed  on  that  side  of  the  trap 
which  is  nearer  to  the  building.  The  second  opening  is  obtained  by 
carrying  up  at  the  farthest  practicable  point  from  that  where  the  first 
one  is  situated  a  vertical  pipe  or  shaft,  run  to  such  a  height  as  to  pre- 
vent the  escai)e  of  foul  air  into  any  building  in  the  neighborhood. 
Openings  must  be  provided  with  suitable  gratings  or  covers  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  any  obstructing  substance,  and  be  so  con- 
structed and  fitted  that  the  free  passage  of  air  may  take  place. 
Ventilating  shafts  or  pipes  must  have  a  sectional  area  of  not  less  than 
^ne  half  of  that  of  the  drain  with  which  they  communicate,  and  in  no 
case  a  diameter  of  less  than  4  inches.  There  must  be  neither  bend 
nor  angle  in  the  shafts  except  where  absolutely  unavoidable.  Where 
the  soil  pipe  of  a  water  closet  has  been  constructed  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  applicable  to  ventilating  shafts  last  mentioned,  it 
may  be  used  for  such  purposes. 

There  must  be  no  inlet  to  drains  within  buildings  except  from  the 
apparatus  of  any  water  closet.  The  soil  pipe  from  every  water-closet 
must  be  at  least  4  inches  in  diameter,  to  be  fixed  outside  the  build- 
ing and  continue  upward  to  a  sufficient  height  above  the  roof. 
There  shall  be  no  trap  between  such  soil  i>ipe  andj  the  drains,  or  any 
trap  in  any  part  of  such  soil  pipe,  other  than  such  as  necessarily  forms 
part  of  any  water-closet  apparatus.     Waste  pipes  from  sinks  and  lava- 


tories,  overflow  pipes  from  ci-steiiis,  aiul  every  pipe  for  carrying  ol 
waste  water,  must  riiscliarge  tbrough  iiii  exteriial  Wiill  of  tlie  building 
into  the  open  air  over  a  chaonel  leading  to  a  tr:i.pped  giillKy  grating  at 
leatit  18  inches  distant.  T)ie  wa.ste  pipes  from  slop  sinks  used  fur 
purposes  of  receiving  any  solid  or  liquid  flltli  are  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions applicable  to  soil  pipes  from  water-closets.  i 

Water- closetiS  or  earth  closets  must  be  so  coustmeted  that  one  of  the  j 
sides  shall  be  an  external  wall.  When  within  buildings  they  must  be 
provided  with  one  window  not  smaller  than  -  feet  by  1  foot,  and  opening 
directly  to  the  eztenial  air.  There  must  also  be  one  orinore  air  bricks 
built  in  the  external  wall  of  the  closet,  or  else  a  special  airtshaft  must 
be  provided  tA  fnrnish  permanent  ventilation.  Water-closets  must 
have  a  flushing  apparatus  of  adequate  capacity,  and  a  water  supply 
distinct  from  that  for  domestic  use.  They  must  have  basins  of  non- 
absorbent  material,  and  so  constructed  that  whatever  is  deposited  majk 
fall  free  from  the  sides  directly  into  the  water.  Containers  and  D-traps 
are  prohibited.  Earth  closets  are  required  to  be  supplied  with  mova- 
ble receptacles,  covered  in  to  prevent  exposure  to  rair>fall  or  drainage 
from  adjoining  premises,  and  provided  with  an  apparatus  for  supplying 
dryearthorotherdeodoristingsubstancein  sufficient  quantities.  Where 
privies  exist  they  shall  not  be  constructed  within  6  i'eet  of  a  dwelling 
house,  or  100  feet  from  a  water  supply  tor  drinking  or  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

Every  person  who  intends  to  erect  a  building  must  give  the  corpora- 
tion notice  of  such  intention,  the  notice  to  be  sent  to  the  city  surveyor. 
At  the  same  time,  he  must  scud  to  the  city  suiveyor  complete  plans 
of  such  intended  building,  drawn  on  a  scale  of  1  inch  to  every  8  feet, 
showing  the  positiun,  form,  and  dimensions  of  the  several  parts  of 
such  building,  and  whether  it  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  dwelling  house 
or  otherwise.  The  city  surveyor  must  also  be  furnished  a  description 
in  writing  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  intended  such  building  shall 
be  constructed,  and  the  intended  mode  of  drainage  and  means  of  water 
supply.  Such  person  must  at  the  same  time  also  deliver  t«  the  city  sur- 
veyor a  block  plan  of  such  building,  drawn  on  a  scale  of  1  inch  to  every 
44  feet  and  showing  the  buildings  and  appurtenances  on  immediately 
adjoining  properties,  the  width  and  level  of  the  street  in  front,  at  the 
Bides,  and  of  any  street  or  passage  at  the  rear;  also  the  level  of  the 
lowest  floor,  and  of  any  ground  or  yard  belonging  thereto.  The  lines 
of  drainage,  together  with  size,  depth,  and  inclination  of  drains,  as  well 
as  the  details  of  ventilation,  must  also  appear. 

The  yards  or  open  spaces  in  connection  with  dwelling  houses,  to  the 
exteut  of  150  square  feet,  must  be  jiroperly  paved  with  durable  and 
impervious  pavement,  laid  closely  and  evenly  and  sloped  to  a  channel 
leading  to  a  trapped  gulley  grating  so  as  to  carry  off  all  rain  and  waste 
Water.  This  pavement  is  to  be  so  arranged  that  it  shall  ai^oin  the 
'external  wall  in  the  roar  or  at  the  side  nf  the  house,  and  where  practi- 

ble  it  shall  extend  throughout  to  a  distance  of  10  feet  from  said  walL 
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Every  chimney  opening  must  have  a  hearth  or  fireplace  of  stone, 
slate,  bricks,  tiles,  or  other  incombustible  material,  6  inches  longer  at 
each  end  than  the  width  of  the  opening,  and  projecting  not  less  than 
18  inches  from  the  chimney  breast.  The  hearth  is  to  be  laid  at  the  level 
of  the  floor  upon  stone  or  iron  bearers,  or  upon  a  layer  of  good  cement 
concrete  at  least  3  inches  thick.  If  the  hearth  is  fixed  about  timber  work 
there  must  be  concrete  of  not  less  than  4  inches  between  such  timber 
work  and  the  hearth. 

The  owner  of  habitable  premises  is  obliged  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  water  with  which  to  flush  water  closets,  and  the  occupier  must 
see  that  the  supply  is  kept  up.  This  latter  provision  applies  to  all 
buildings  in  the  city  without  exception,  no  matter  at  what  time  erected. 

Buildings  which  have  been  constructed  in  accordance  with  by-laws 
made  under  the  public  health  acts  may  not  be  altered  in  such  a  way 
that  they  would  contravene  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

At  least  twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  the  city  surveyor  must  be  given 
before  sewers,  drains,  or  foundations  of  buildings  are  covered  up. 
Buildings  in  process  of  construction  must  be  open  to  inspection  at  any 
time  before  completion.  When  finished,  a  written  notice  must  be  sent 
to  the  city  surveyor,  which  shall  at  all  reasonable  times,  for  a  period 
of  seven  days,  afford  him  free  access  to  such  building  for  the  purpose 
of  inspection.  Before  dwelling  houses  may  be  let  or  occupied  they 
must  be  certified  by  the  proper  officers  to  be  in  every  respect  fit  for 
human  habitation. 

The  penalty  for  the  infringement  of  any  preceding  provision  is  fixed 
at  £5  ($24.3:3),  and  £2  ($9.73)  for  each  day  of  the  continuation  of  the 
offense.  Justices  of  the  peace  may  mitigate  the  punishment  somewhat 
byi)rovidiug  fines  of  a  less  sum.  Work  done  in  contravention  of  the 
by-laws  may  be  altered,  pulled  down,  or  removed  if  after  due  notice  the 
offending  party  fails  to  appear  and  show  sufficient  cause  why  such 
work  should  not  be  altered,  pulled  down,  or  removed.  If  there  is  a 
reasonable  presumption  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  have  not  been 
fully  carried  out,  the  city  surveyor  is  authorized  to  have  any  work 
opened  up  in  order  to  inspect  it. 

PARIS,  FRANCE. 

The  building  laws  of  Paris,  as  yet,  pay  hardly  any  attention  to 
hygiene,  but  deal  almost  exclusively  with  security.  Dr.  A.  J.  Martin 
intends  soon  to  organize  a  service  to  look  after  hygienic  requirements 
in  new  houses. 

The  height  of  buildings  bordering  on  public  streets  in  Paris  is  deter- 
mined by  the  width  of  the  streets,  and  is  measured  from  the  sidewalk  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  front.  The  height  can  not  exceed  12  meters 
(39.37  feet)  for  streets  7.80  meters  (25.59  feet)  wide,  15  meters  (49.21 
feet)  for  streets  from  7.80  to  9.74  meters  (25.59  to  31.96  feet)  wide,  18 
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meten  (59/)5  feet)  for  streets  from  9.74  to  20  meters  (31. 9G  to  65.62  fe^t) 
wide,  aud  20  meters  (65.62  feet)  for  streets  above  20  meters  (65.62  feet) 
wide.  Buildings  in  any  case  may  not  comprise  more  than  seven  stories, 
nr/t  iacluding  the  ground  floor.  The  ground  floor  story  must  not  be 
Ust»  thao  2.80  meters  (9.19  feet)  in  height.  The  height  of  the  other 
ntcinen  and  the  basement  must  not  be  less  than  2.60  meters  (8.53  feet). 
In  ea«e  of  attics  it  is  sufficient  if  the  highest  part  is  2.60  meters  (8.53 
fueijiu  height.  Courts  of  buildings  not  more  than  18  meters  (59.05 
feet)  bi|^h  must  have  a  surface  of  not  less  than  30  square  meters 
0TIM  «kiuare  feet)  with  an  average  width  of  not  less  than  5  meters 
(\flfM  feet).  In  buildings  more  than  18  meters  (59.05  feet)  high,  with 
iraigi*  fiot  over  18  meters  (59.05  feet)  high,  the  courts  are  required  to 
Juair^  a  iMirface  of  at  least  40  square  meters  (430.55  square  feet)  and  an 
uY^'^it  width  of  at  least  5  meters  (16.40  feet);  but  if  the  wings  also 
M4*:  ii^^rti  than  18  meters  (59.05  feet)  high,  the  courts  are  required  to 
Atar^  a  ifurfar^e  of  at  least  60  square  meters  (045.83  square  feet)  and  an 
MY^^^*:  width  of  at  least  6  meters  (19.69  feet).  Small  courts  affbrd- 
i^M  '^%^t  afi<l  air  to  kitchens  must  have  at  least  9  square  meters  (96.88 
ib^^MJi*^^  i^i)  of  Hurface  and  an  average  width  of  1.80  meters  (5.91  feet). 
^!>M>aJi  *'j/nrtH  aflordiiig  light  and  air  exclusively  to  water-closets,  vesti- 
-i/^>*.  //I  ^M/rridors  must  have  at  least  4  square  meters  (43.06  square 
U-My  vf  4^^ii'fa^^,  and  at  no  point  bo  less  than  1.60  meters  (5.25  feet) 
\^rjtA.  ti  in  l^f/i  bidden  to  construct  glass  roofs  in  courts  above  the  parts 
</•  '/*  j^*-*j/j/Jii^J  with  light  and  air,  no  matter  whether  these  are  living 
//•x/vu/  i';t>:iii"fji«,  or  water-closets,  unless  there  be  provided  a  ventilat- 
iir'/  wji^/w  wjtij  vertical  faces  in  which  the  opening  shall  be  at  least 
4/^.Aj^i$4  vf  th<'  «iirfa<5e  of  the  court  and  not  less  than  40  centimeters 
/^^^  Uf^f  m  iMfi^^ljt,  and  unless  there  be  constructed  at  the  lower  part 
^/^■44ihfi^fi^  Ai,  iMH^l  H  d<54;ifneters  (2.62  feet)  square  admitting  air  to  the 
k/4^jk'44^M44i  '<4u4  i'/^ilAiii.  Every  builder,  before  commencing  work,  must 
irA4^  •//  OtM  ^fi^,U*A'AMri*  of  the  Seine  a  plan  of  the  proposed  buildings, 
f^^4  mifffM  Ut  wU>it^tvt*r  jirescriptions  may  be  imposed  in  the  interests 
^  ^hiU  i^J^'Mfily  mni  health.  Twenty  days  afterwards  he  may  com- 
H^i4t^'  hhM^uyt^  M  I/''.  li'j'MivttH  no  notification  to  the  contrary.  A  geo- 
h/f^^^  fh^O.  ot  i.Ut*.  <^z/'.;tvations  for  the  foundation  must  be  sent  by 
f/f^fi/ifh{/,  >iAtU)U^iA  Ut  iUi:  prefe(!tureof  the  Seine.  Fronts  of  buildings 
///^M  i^iw,iyti  Ui'^  kt^\fl  \u  good  (condition.  They  must  be  scrai)ed, 
^^ft4hfh4,  Of  wa.rf/<'/|  at  h'a«t  oucjt  in  every  ten  years,  under  penalty 
//f  M  nhH  hOl.  uut4'A4utu  i^^>  fraiicH  (Jjf  19.30). 

nitCHHKLS,  HKLGIUM. 

1 99  IUt9*H4^tH  Mi«  plaMH  of  all  Iioiih<?h  fnust  be  presented  to  the  author- 
UUmnutt  ^i.^f\ffovt*4  \ty  Utiuii  iM'Con*.  ntnic^tures  can  be  built.  The  ceil - 
U9y>t^  999t9t*i  hn  ^t  Uwl  li)t<h,  a  ntgnJatiori  which  recalls  the  time  honored 
f99H4i9U'4i9tt  M/'ol^'li  I'liU'H  111  JMHiwMrig  on  10  feet.  With  the  greatest  dif- 
M/'NlIf  Mm(  imHniiM\t'n  of  OhiH^ow  have  recently  succeeded  in  reducing 
MfM  IMl II I fll Mill  Uf  0  l4«ltL 
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BERLIN,  GERMANY. 

In  Berlin  building  may  not  be  done  in  advance  of  the  sewerage  of 
land.  Purchase  at  a  reasonable  price  can  only  be  made  before  the  city 
completes  the  canalization. 

The  following  is  a  digest  of  the  building  regulations  enforced  in  the 
German  capital,  the  first  chapter  of  which  embraces  municipal  require- 
ments and  restrictions: 

1.  Communication  with  the  $treet. — Asa  rule  buildings  sbonld  be  erected  only  on 
sach  plots  of  ground  as  border  on  a  public  street.  Frouts  of  buildings  must  be 
erected  on  the  bnilding  line  or  parallel  thereto.  Buildings  erected  on  a  line  situ- 
ated more  than  30  meters  (98.43  feet)  back  of  the  building  line  must  have  their 

,  wings  or  their  rear  buildings  connected  by  an  alloy  of  at  Itjast  2.30  meters  (7.55  feet) 
width  in  the  clear,  or  by  a  passageway  through  the  front  building  of  at  least  2.80 
meters  (9.19  feet)  height  in  the  clear  and  2.30  meters  (7.55  feet)  width  in  the  clear. 

Special  permits  nmst  be  obtained  from  the  municipal  government  for  the  erection 
of  buildings  on  plots  of  ground  not  bordering  on  a  public  street,  or  where  the  rise  in 
the  rear  of  the  building  line  exceeds  a  ratio  of  1  iu  20,  or  where  the  buildings  to  be 
erected  are  of  a  greater  depth  than  50  meters  (164.04  feet.) 

2.  How  much  ground  may  be  covered  by  buililhuja  in  a  plot  of  ground — Court  or  yard 
room. — Plots  of  ground  that  never  were  used  for  buildiug  purposes  may  be  covered 
by  buildings  up  to  two-thirds  of  their  extent,  such  as  were  formerly  covered  may  be 
covered  (namely,  rebuilt  upon)  to  three-quarters  of  their  extent. 

Courts  or  yards  of  at  least  60  square  meters  (645.83  square  feet)  must  be  provided, 
the  smallest  dimension  to  be  not  less  than  6  meters  (19.69  feet),  and  so  distributed  that 
the  buildings  between  the  various  courts  do  not  exceed  18  meters  (59.05  feet)  iu  depth. 
In  the  case  of  a  comer  lot  the  court  may  be  reduced  to  40  square  meters  (430.55 
square  feet).  Existing  courts  in  those  lots,  however,  can  not  be  reduced  to  less  than 
60  square  meters  (645.83  square  feet).  Plots  of  ground  now  improved  by  buildings 
covering  more  than  three-(iuarCers  of  the  area,  may  in  case  of  rebuilding  be  used 
again  to  the  same  extent  as  before. 

In  the  case  of  rebuilding  on  a  plot  of  ground  which  extends  to  a  depth  of  less 
than  15  meters  (49.21  feet)  in  the  rear  of  the  building  line  court  or  yard  space  need 
not  be  allowed  if  the  fronting  street  is  at  leaj*tas  wide  as  the  buildiug  to  bo  erected 
is  to  be  high,  and  if  all  rooms  intended  for  habitation  derive  light  and  air  exclu- 
sively from  the  street,  provided  that  the  window  surface  is  equal  to  at  least  one- 
■eventh  of  the  floor  space.  Fronts  of  rear  buildings,  or  side  wings  or  the  rear  wall 
of  the  main  building  (if  provided  with  windows),  must  face  an  open  court. 

3.  Height. — All  buildings  may  be  erected  in  the  front  to  a  height  of  12  meters  (39.37 
feet)  and  not  more  than  22  met«rs  (72.18  feet). 

a.  Buildings  on  streets  may  be  constructed  as  high  as  the  street  is  wide  between 
the  two  building  lines.  Extensions  from  the  roof,  such  as  cornices,  etc.,  if  exceed- 
ing 50  centimeters  (1.64  feet)  must  be  deducte<l  from  the  height.  In  streets  where 
buildings  are  to  be  erected  on  one  side  only  the  height  may  be  carried  to  22  meters 
(72.18  feet).  If  the  width  of  the  street  is  variable,  or  if  the  building  fronts  on  sev- 
eral streets,  a  mean  height  should  be  adopted  for  it,  unless  it  should  be  preferred  to 
give  the  building  various  heights,  according  to  frontage.  Front  buildings  standing 
entirely  or  partly  in  the  rear  of  the  regular  building  line  may,  in  exceptional  cases, 
be  erected  to  a  greater  height. 

h.  Bear  buildings  and  side  wings  facing  a  court  must  not  exceed  in  height  the 
dimensions  thereof  by  more  than  6  meters  (19.69  feet);  if  the  court  is  irregular  in 
shape  an  average  height  must  be  established. 
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Bnildiugs  coveriug  a  surface  of  not  more  than  40  sqaare  meters  (430.55  square  feet) 
and  reaching  a  height  of  not  more  than  5  meters  (16.40  feet)  do  not  enter  into  con- 
sideration when  the  permissible  height  of  the  front  walls  of  the  rear  buildings  or 
side  wings  is  being  determined. 

0.  In  those  eases  where  a  rebnilding  on  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  area  of 
the  plot  is  contemplated  the  height  of  14  meters  (45.93  feet)  mist  not  be  exceeded. 

A  greater  height,  exceeding  14  meters  (45.93  feet),  which,  however,  must  not  sur- 
pass the  height  of  the  buildings  to  be  torn  down  and  will  also  conform  for  the  parts 
fronting  on  the  street  to  the  restrictions  laid  down  in  paragraph  a  of  this  section 
may  be  permitted  on  condition  that  in  such  buildings  only  such  rooms  shall  be  set 
apart  for  purposes  of  permanent  habitation  by  human  beings  as  derive  a  sufficient 
supply  of  light  and  air  from  the  conrt.  The  floors  of  these  rooms  must  be  placed  at 
an  elevation  equal  in  extent  to  the  width  of  the  court,  aud  this  measurement  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  top  plate  or  attic  floor  of  the  building.  [It  is  apparent  from  this  that 
the  wider  the  court  is  the  lower  down  the  floors  of  living  rooms  may  be  laid,  namely, 
if  the  court  is  20  feet  wide,  the  lowest  floor  for  living  rooms  can  not  be  lower  than  20 
feet  downward  from  the  top  plate.  Should  the  court  be  30  feet  wide,  the  floors  may 
be  laid  nt  a  distance  of  30  feet,  measuring  downward  from  the  top  plate.] 

d.  In  rebuilding,  the  former  height  of  the  building  may  be  allowed  if  it  does  not 
exceed  22  meters  (72.18  feet). 

In  using  the  term  **  height''  it  must  be  understood  that  all  elevations  are  calculated 
from  the  surface  of  the  sidewalk  or  the  court  pavement  close  to  the  building  up  to 
the  top  edge  of  the  main  cornice.  Where  there  is  an  inclined  plane  either  of  the 
sidewalk  or  the  court,  the  height  shall  be  determined  by  an  average  measurement 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  point. 

Roofs  shall  not  have  a  greater  pitch  than  45  degrees.  Towers,  gables,  dormers, 
etc.,  must  not  exceed  in  height  one-fifth  of  the  height  of  the  building  and  not  occupy 
together  more  than  5  meters  (16.40  feet)  in  width.  This  regulation  applies  to  fronts 
facing  the  street. 

4.  D%$tanoe  hetwwn  buildings. — There  must  be  a  free  space  left  between  all  buildings 
not  immediately  adjoining,  as  follows:  A  space  of  at  least  2.50  meters  (8.20  feet)  in 
width  where  the  opposite  walls  have  no  openings;  a  space  of  at  least  6  meters 
(19.69  feet)  where  there  are  openings  in  the  opposite  walls. 

6.  Massive  walls — (o)  In  general. — Main  inclosing  walls,  walls  carrying  heavy 
weights,  and  all  projecting  structures  must  be  erected  massively,  unless  excepted  by 
sections  6  and  7. 

Stairways  (see  also  section  14)  must  be  inclosed  within  massive  walls,  which  shall 
not  have  more  openings  than  are  absolutely  necessary  for  purposes  of  communication 
and  lighting.  In  the  case  of  adjoining  stairways,  no  communication  between  them 
shall  be  allowed  in  the  partition  wall. 

In  the  interior  of  buildings  massive  Are  walls  must  be  built  at  a  distance  of  not 
more  than  40  meters  (131.23  feet)  from  each  other,  not  less  than  25  centimeters 
(9.84  inches)  thick,  extending  throughout  the  whole  depth  of  the  building,  running 
through  every  story,  and  extending  at  least  20  centimeters  (7.87  inclics)  above  the 
roof;  communicating  openings  in  the  garret  lodgings  must  be  provided  with  self- 
closing  iron  doors. 

In  exceptional  cases — that  is  to  say,  in  cases  where  the  particular  uses  for  which 
the  building  is  intended  would  be  interfered  with  by  such  walls — their  erection  may 
be  omitted. 

(6)  On  adjoining  properties  in  particular. — If  buildings  are  erected  up  to  the  neigh- 
boring limit  line,  or  where  the  distance  therefrom  is  less  than  6  meters  (19.69 
feet),  such  buildings  must  be  provided  with  lire  walls  constructed  ns  detailed  in  para- 
graph a  of  this  section,  aud  no  openings  will  bo  porniitte<l  tliereiu.  For  obtaining 
light  in  the  interior  of  a  building,  openings  measuriu<;  not  more  than  500  square 
oeutimettrs  (77.50  square  inches)  and  closed  with  walled-in  glass  plates  of  at  least 
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1  centtmeter  (0.39  inch)  in  thiokness  may  be  j^nnitted,  provided  that  not  more  than 
one  of  these  shall  occnr  in  every  3  meters'  (9.84  feet)  wall  length  in  every  story. 

NeighUoring  baildings  which  Join  on  the  limit  line  must  each  be  provided  with  a 
boundary  wall  erected  according  to  the  foregoing  regulations. 

In  exceptional  oases  eommunioating  openings  between  the  neighboring  buildings 
may  be  jwrmittedy  but  then  they  must  be  provided  with  self-closiog  iron  doors. 

8.  Brick-nogged  hmildings, — Buildings  not  exceeding  a  length  of  12  meters  (39.37 
feet)y  a  depth  of  8  meters  (28.25  feet),  and  a  f^ont  height  of  6  meters  (19.69  feet)  may 
be  brick-nogged  instead  of  erected  with  massive  walls. 

The  inclosing  walls  of  brick-nogged  buildings,  if  situated  less  than  6  meters  (19.69 
feet)  £rom  public  streets,  from  the  limits  of  neif^hboring  property,  or  from  other 
bnildings  on  the  same  plot  of  ground,  must  be  covered  by  a  cement  facing,  massively 
put  on,  to  a  thickness  of  at  least  12  centimeters  (4.72  inches). 

Beyond  the  foregoing  regnlations  permission  for  the  erection  of  brick-nogged 
buildings  shall  be  given  only  in  exceptional  cases  and  for  temporary  use.  In  these 
cases  brick-nogged  buildings  may  be  erected  at  a  distance  of  at  least  6  meters  (10.69 
feet)  from  each  other. 

7.  Wooden  8tructure8» — Only  sheds,  booths,  and  similar  structures,  which  can  not 
be  regarded  as  habitations  proper,  may  be  erected  with  wooden  Inclosing  walls. 

They  should,  as  a  rule,  not  exceed  asnrface  of  25  square  meters  (269.10  square 
feet),  a  front  height  of  3  meters  (9.84  feet),  and  be  separated  from  other  wooden 
structures,  neighboring  limits,  or  public  streets  by  a  distance  of  at  least  6  meters 
(19.69  feet). 

Beyond  this  the  erection  of  wooden  buildings  will  be  tolerated  only  in  exceptional 
cases  and  for  transient  purposes.  Fireproof  covering  or  cementing  of  the  outer 
walls  may  be  prescribed. 

8.  Partition  walU, — Wooden  partition  walls  in  the  interior  of  bnildings  must  be 
covered  with  a  coat  of  plastering  or  protected  in  some  other  efficient  manner  against 
transmission  of  fire.  Hollow  spaces  between  wooden  partition  walls  must  be  filled 
with  some  incombustible  material.  Partition  walls  in  garrets  and  cellars  need  not 
be  plastered. 

9.  Ceilings. — Counter  ceilings  must  be  made  and  the  space  between  the  Joists  filled 
with  incombustible  material  to  a  thickness  of  at  least  13  centimeters  (5.12  inches) ; 
the  under  side  may  be  plastered  or  covered  with  some  other  equally  fireproof 
material. 

The  material  used  for  filling  in  between  Joists  or  in  vaults  must  not  be  contami- 
nated by  any  organic  substance  deleterious  to  health,  and  particularly  is  the  use  of 
rubbish  of  any  kind  from  buildings  prohibited. 

Other  ceiling  constrnctions  mnst  correspond  in  an  equally  cfiicacioiis  manner  to 
the  demands  of  security  against  fire  and  to  the  requirements  of  hygiene. 

Ceilings  constructed  in  accordance  with  these  regulations  may  be  lined  with 
wooden  parquetry. 

In  buildings  without  fiireplaces  the  ceilings  mmj  be  made  of  unplastered  wood- 
work. 

10.  Roofing, — ^The  roofs  of  all  buildings,  including  all  wooden  couHtructions  (see 
section  7),  must  be  covered  with  some  material  which  will  not  permit  th<A  traiismiH. 
sion  of  fire  (stone,  metal,  tar  paper,  wood  eement,  glass,  etc.). 

Openings  in  roofs,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  neighboring  limits,  are  subjected 
to  the  same  regnlations  that  govern  openings  in  the  inclosing  walls  (see  section 
5  b).    This  requirement,  however,  doea  not  apply  to  light  shafts. 

According  to  the  condition  and  position  of  the  roofs,  the  right  to  prescribe  addi* 
tional  regulations  against  the  liallingoff  of  iee  and  snow  is  reserved. 

11.  Projecting  parts  of  huUdingin^ftoi^Motm  extending  beyond  the  inclosing  walli 
and  the  roofs  are  subject  (at  fiff  at  the  material  is  concerned)  to  the  sanie  fsigttla* 
tions  that  govezn  the  incloiing  walla  aad  Hkm  seoib  themselves. 
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Roof  cornices,  however,  may  be  made  of  wood,  provided  that  up  to  1  meter  (3.28 
feet)  distance  from  a  neighboring  building  fireproof  material  is  used. 

Ornaments  made  of  stucco,  statuary  pasteboard,  cement  castings,  etc.,  are  not 
allowed  to  be  fastened  against  wood  on  the  outer  fronts,  but  must  be  securely  united 
with  the  masonry. 

Projections  of  roof  constructions  beyond  the  cornices  will  be  permitted  only  when 
absolutely  safe. 

12.  Projections  of  individual  parts  heyond  the  building  line — (a)  On  sidewalks. — The 
projection  of  parts  of  the  building  onto  the  sidewalk  and  up  to  a  height  of  3  meters 
(9.84  feet)  above  it  is  not  permissible,  unless  a  space  of  3  meters  (9.84  feet)  sidewalk 
at  least  is  left  for  passers.  But  a  projection  of  plinths  up  to  13  centimeters  (5.12 
inches),  including  moldings,  may  be  allowed  on  such  sidewalks  even  tbat  do  not 
attain  a  width  of  3  meters  (9.84  feet). 

Stair  steps  may  extend  up  to  20  centimeters  (7.87  inches)  into  the  sidewalk,  if  the 
latter  is  more  than  4  meters  (13.12  feet)  wide. 

Doors,  windows,  and  shutters  must  not  open  outward  onto  a  sidewalk.  This  holds 
good  up  to  a  height  of  3  meters  (9.84  feet). 

Balconies  and  oriel  windows  facing  on  streets  with  sidewalks  may  be  constructed 
for  the  upper  stories  only,  provided  that  the  street  is  more  than  15  meters  (49.21  feet) 
wide,  and  that  a  cloar  space  of  at  least  3  meters  (9.84  feet)  in  height  is  left,  measur- 
ing from  the  surface  of  the  sidewalk  to  the  underside  of  the  balcony  or  the  oriel. 

In  so  far  as  projections  on  or  above  sidewalks  are  not  absolutely  prohibited  herein, 
it  may  be  permitted,  after  due  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  that  balconies 
and  oriel  windows  project  not  more  tban  1.30  meters  (4.27  feet),  cellar  necks  30 
centimeters  (11.81  inches)  at  most,  and  all  other  projections  not  more  than  60  centi- 
meters (23.62  inches)  beyond  the  build  in*;:  line. 

(6)  On  streets  where  the  building  linos  are  some  distance  back  of  the  sidewalk 
projections  may  be  constructed  exceeding  the  dimensions  laid  down  in  paragraph  a 
of  this  section,  but  not  more  than  2.50  meters  (8.20  feet),  provided  that  the  front 
yard  is  laid  out  and  kept  as  a  garden. 

(o)  Oriel  windows  and  similar  closed  projections  must  not  occupy  a  length  greater 
than  one-third  that  of  the  building. 

All  projecting  constructions  extending  more  than  30  centimeters  (11.81  inches) 
beyond  the  building  line  must  be  kept  separated  from  neighboring  properties  by  a 
distance  equal  to  at  least  one  and  one-half  times  the  diHtance  of  the  projection. 

13.  Openings  in  thefrpnt  of  buildinga. — Light  openings  for  cellars  will  be  permitted 
on  such  sidewalks  as  are  over  3  meters  (9.84  feet)  wide.  These  openings  must  not 
project  more  than  30  centimeters  (11.81  inches).  They  are  to  be  provided  with  iron 
bars  placed  not  more  than  3  centimeters  (1.18  inches)  apart,  or  are  to  be  inclosed  by 
a  smooth  metallic  grating  at  leant  1  meter  (3.28  feet)  high. 

Cellar  steps  must  never  project  into  the  sidewalk. 

In  buildings  not  touching  sidewalks  all  openings  must  be  equally  well  covered  or 
provided  with  bars  or  gratings. 

For  construction  of  areas,  see  section  37. 

14.  Stairways. — Any  building  in  which  the  floor  of  the  uppermost  story  is  higher 
than  2  meters  (6.56  feet)  above  the  ground  level  must  bo  provided  with  at  least  one 
stairway,  which  may,  however,  be  constructed  of  wood.  Any  building  in  which 
the  floor  of  the  uppermost  story  is  higher  than  6  meters  (19.69  feet)  above  the 
ground  level  must  be  provided  with  at  lejist  two  stairways,  located  in  separate 
parts;  or  it  may  be  provided  with  one  stairway  only,  if  made  fireproof.  Should  the 
uppermost  floor  be  at  a  height  of  more  than  10  meters  (32.81  feet),  then  can  a  per- 
mit for  one  stairway,  even  if  fireproof,  be  granted  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

Stairways  must  be  so  situated  that  the  greatest  ilistance  from  any  point  does  not 
exceed  25  meters  (82.02  feet). 

For  buildings  in  which  some  stories  are  divided  up  for  separate  lodgings  (flats) 
separate  reg'ulations  are  given  in  section  37. 
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An  neoesBsry  stairwayB  bailt  ia  accordance  with  these  bailding  regnlatioDR  mnst 
be  in  direct  connection  with  the  localities  for  which  they  are.destined,  must  lead 
■ecnrely  in  a  width  of  at  least  1  lueter  (3.28  feet)  through  all  the  stories,  and  must 
admit  daylight  fireely  through  their  whole  extent. 

All  stairways  mnst  be  provided  with  protecting  railings. 

In  the  topmost  floor  a  further  fireproof  and  separate  communication  with  the  attic 
mnst  be  provided  from  each  necessary  stairway. 

Only  such  stairways  shall  be  considered  fireproof  of  which  the  supporting  parts, 
the  steps  and  the  risers,  are  built  cither  massively  or  are  made  of  iron. 

Steps  may  be  covered  with  wood  if  they  are  massively  built  or  made  of  unper- 
forated  iron. 

Necessary  wooden  stairways  must  be  reeded  and  plastered  on  the  underside  or 
covered  with  some  other  equally  fireproof  material.  No  wooden  closets  wiU  be 
allowed  underneath  such  stairways. 

The  width  of  the  landings,  as  well  as  of  the  entries  of  stairways,  must  never  be 
less  than  the  width  in  the  clear  of  the  stairway  itself. 

15.  Light  and  elevator  shafts,  ventilation  flues. — Light  shafts  must  measure  at  least 
6  square  meters  (64.58  square  feet)  of  ground  surface,  with  the  smallest  dimeDsion  of 
not  loss  than  1.50  meters  (4.02  feet)  inclosed  to  the  roof  by  massive  walls,  and  must 
be  provided  at  the  bottom  with  some  contrivance  by  which  a  current  of  fresh  air 
may  be  obtained  from  some  adjoining  court,  etc.,  and  constantly  supplied. 

Should  the  light  shaft  be  covered  with  glass  at  its  upper  extremity,  then  mnst  a 
similar  contrivance  be  provided  which  will  insure  a  sufficient  change  of  air. 

It  will  be  snfBcient  to  make  light  shafts  of  corrugated  iron  or  some  other  incom- 
bustible material,  if  they  have  to  admit  light  only  into  one  room  directly  through 
the  ceiling;  it  shall  also  be  permitted  in  such  cases  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the 
shafts. 

Elevator  shafts  must  be  inclosed  by  massive  walls  throughout  their  whole  extent, 
the  same  as  light  shafts,  while  all  flues  and  conduits  whi<;h  serve  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation  only  may  be  run  between  walls  Viiuul  with  metal  platen,  or  the  flues, 
conduits,  pipes,  etc.,  may  be  surrounded  with  komio  incouibuHtiblc  material. 

Openings  of  these  shafts  in  the  garret  must  he  closed  with  iron  doors. 

16.  Fireplaces, — Fireplaces  in  buildings  must  be  constructed  in  a  fireproof  manner 
in  all  their  parts. 

Ceilings  and  floorings  under  the  hearths  must  1)e  constructed  throughout  of  incom- 
bustible materials. 

Other  fireplaces,  not  resting  on  a  thoroughly  fireproof  foundation,  must  be  Hopii- 
rated  from  it  by  a  solid  layer  of  cement  at  least  5  centimeters  (1.97  incheH)  thick, 
above  which  must  remain  a  hollow  space  at  least  5  centimeters  (1.97  inches)  high  to 
allow  the  passage  of  air. 

Oi>en  fireplaces  are  to  be  covered  with  fireproof  mati^rials.  Openings  lea<ling  into 
fireplaces  must  be  provided  with  appropriate  closing  contrivances. 

Floors  in  front  of  fireplaces  mnst  be  protected  in  a  fireproof  manner  to  a  distanco 
of  at  least  50  centimeters  (19.69  inches)  extending  into  the  room,  and  to  a  distance  of 
at  least  30  centimeters  (11.81  inches)  to  each  side  of  the  opening. 

In  the  case  of  room-heating  contrivances  of  ordinary  dimeiisionH,  metallic  guards 
may  bo  adopted  instead  of  the  foregoing.  In  the  niHn  of  open  lir«-pla<:es  a  lining  all 
around  and  projecting  50  centimeters  (19.69  inches)  is  required. 

Fireplaces  made  of  stone  or  tile  mnst  be  separated  by  a  space  of  50  ccmti meters 
(19.69  inches)  from  any  woodwork  covered  by  plaster  or  cement.  In  the  case  of  iron 
fireplaces  these  distances  mnst  be  at  least  doubled. 

If  the  erection  of  fireplaces  of  large  dimensions  is  intended  (large  cooking  ranges, 
laundry  appliances,  etc.)  the  public  authorities  will  issue  the  necessary  regulations 
for  rendering  the  walls,  ceilings,  and  floon  fireproof. 
H.  Ex.  354 8 
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17.  Sfnoke  fluet. — ^The  smoke  is  to  be  oondnoted  throagh  tight  and  fireproof  flaee 
within  the  reepective  stories  laterally  into  the  chimney.  As  a  support  for  these  fines 
none  but  fireproof  materials  mast  be  need. 

The  smoke  flues  mnst  be  kept  at  a  distance  of  60  centimeters  (19.69  inches)  from  plas- 
tered woodwork  and  at  a  distance  of  1  meter  (3.28  feet)  fh>m  nnoovered  woodwork. 

If  the  smoke  fines  are  covered  or  other  protecting  appliances  adopted  then  these 
distances  may  be  reduced. 

All  smoke  flues  must  be  provided  with  arrangements  permitting  the  necessary 
cleaning. 

In  heating  stoves  in  inhabited  rooms  or  rooms  destined  for  permanent  occupation 
by  human  beings,  closing  appliances  which  may  impede  the  escape  of  the  fire  gases 
are  strictly  prohibited. 

18.  Chimneys, — Chimneys  are  to  be  constructed  throughout  in  a  fireproof  manner. 
They  must  rest  on  fireproof  foundatiouH. 

Chimneys  must  have  an  even  rectangular  or  circular  opening,  measuring  at  least 
260  square  centimeters  (38.75  square  inches),  and  must  extend  at  least  30  centi- 
meters (11.81  inches)  above  the  roof. 

Chimneys  intended  for  the  admission  of  chimney  sweeps,  etc.,  must  be  rectangular 
ftnd  measure  from  42  to  47  centimeters  (16.53  to  18.50  inches)  in  the  fine.  Should 
larger  dimensions  be  adopted,  provision  of  climbing  irons  will  be  considered  indis- 
pensable. 

Any  other  than  a  vertical  direction  in  a  chimney  will  be  permitted  only  in  cases 
where  the  chimney  is  surrounded  entirely  by  massive  walls,  or  where  arches  or  iron 
bearers  of  adequate  streugth  have  been  provided. 

The  sides  of  a  chimney  must  have  a  thickness  of  at  least  12  centimeters  (4.72 
inches) ;  those  bordering  on  neighboring  property  a  thickness  of  at  least  25  centi- 
meters (9.84  inches). 

For  chimneys  attached  to  a  central  heating  apparatus  or  other  large  heating 
plants,  the  authorities  may  prescribe  a  greater  thickness  of  the  sides. 

In  the  case  of  contiguous  chimneys  a  separating  side  of  the  indicated  dimensions 
will  be  considered  sufficient- 

Chimneys  must  be  plastered  or  cemented  on  the  outside;  the  inside  must  be 
smoothly  pointed  in  the  joints. 

Chimneys  whose  sides  have  a  thickness  less  than  25  centimeters  (9.84  inches)  mnst 
be  kept  at  a  distance  of  at  least  10  centimeters  (3.94  inches)  from  timbers  and 
other  woodwork,  or  be  separated  tlierefrom  by  a  double  layer  of  roofing  tile. 

Chimneys  not  coustructed  of  masonry  must  be  inclosed  by  masonry  walls,  when 
the  same  re;;ulations  concerning  the  fireproof  condition  will  apply,  or  must  be  sur- 
rounded to  a  thickness  of  at  least  10  centimeters  (3.94  inches)  in  a  fireproof  manner; 
in  such  cases  an  air  space  muHt  be  left. 

Isolated  chimneys  detached  from  buildin<);s,  as  well  as  extension  pipes  for  length* 
ening  chinmeys,  do  not  reiiuire  to  be  walled  in  or  covered;  this  may,  in  exceptional 
cases,  also  be  omitted  in  cases  of  fireproof  workshops  whose  ceiling  is  at  the  same 
time  the  covering  roof  of  the  building;  provided,  however,  that  complete  isolation 
from  the  woodwork  of  the  ceiling  is  obtained. 

All  chimneys  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  chimney  sweeps, 
etc.,  throughout  their  whole  extent,  or  must  be  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  thor- 
oughly cleansed  in  all  their  parts  from  the  outside. 

Chinmeys  not  ailmitting  of  the  passage  of  chimney  sweeps  must,  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing,  be  provided,  in  addition  to  the  openings  on  top  and  at  the  bottom,  with 
openings  of  sufficient  size  at  all  points  where  the  direction  changes,  if  the  inclina- 
tion to  a  horizontal  line  should  be  less  than  60  degrees. 

All  lateral  openings  put  in  for  the  purposes  of  admission  of  chimney  sweeps  or  for 
oleansing  must  be  provided  with  iron  sliding  traps  or  hermetically  closing  iron  doon. 
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Top  pleoes  of  soy  descriptioii  wiU  be  permitted  on  chimneya  only  in  cMes  where 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  prescribed  cleaning. 

In  ehimneys  of  250  sqaare  oentimeters  (38.75  sqnare  inohes)  transTerae  section  in 
the  elear,  only  three  smoke  fines  pertaining  to  ordinary  room  stoves  will  be  per- 
mitted to  enter.  Each  additional  smoke  fine  of  similar  description  requires  an  addi- 
tion of  80  square  oentimeters  (12.40  square  inches)  to  the  transverse  section  of  the 
chimney.  If  smoke  fines  of  fireplAces  of  considerable  extent  are  intended  to  enter, 
the  anthoritieo  will  issue  further  directions. 

Chimneys  must  be  so  located  and  so  used  that  no  danger  £rom  smoke,  soot,  and 
sparks  is  to  be  apprehended  for  the  buildings  and  thoir  surroundings. 

In  kitchens  with  confined  firen,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  cooking  is  not  done  in 
open  fireplaces,  and  where  chimneys  are  narrow,  special  pipes  allowing  the  escape 
of  steam  must  be  provided  for. 

Wall  channels  and  condnits  which  may  possibly  be  used  as  cbimoeys  in  the  future 
are  to  be  oonstmcted  in  accordance  with  these  regulations,  even  if  the  introduction 
of  smoke  flues  is  not  contemplated  for  the  present. 

19.  dnulruetion  amd  materia/.— Buildings  must  be  ooustructed  in  all  their  parts  in 
a  secure  manner  and  with  suitable  materials. 

20.  Beeeptaclet  for  offal  and  ashes, — Receptacles  for  the  temporary  stowing  away  of 
household  garbage  and  industrial  offal  must  be  made  impermeable  at  the  sides  and 
the  bottom,  and  be  tightly  and  securely  closable  at  the  top.  Receptacles  for  ashes 
must  be  made  fireproof  and  pr(*vided  with  covers. 

21.  Sewage. — Wash  and  bath  waters  and  fluid  household  slops  must  be  conducted 
through  impermeable  pipes,  gutters,  or  tubes  into  canals  or  street  gutters. 

In  the  case  of  properties,  however,  which  do  not  border  on  the  general  city  sewer- 
age, household  slops  must  be  conducted  through  a  securely  grated  pipe  into  a  cess- 
pool which  shall  be  impermeable  and  provided  with  a  stench  trap. 

22.  Pritiea, — All  excrements  are  to  be  conducted  through  pipes  into  the  public 
sewers,  or  must  be  gathered  in  movable  receptacles  so  as  to  be  hauled  away.  In 
barrel  privies  the  barrels  must  be  surrounded  by  close  walls  and  must  stand  on  a 
smooth  impermeable  floor. 

23.  Stablee, — In  stables  the  floor  must  be  covered  with  an  impermeable  material. 
Sufficient  and  appropriate  receptacles  for  the  reception  of  stable  manure  must  be 
provided  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  stable.  No  stable  will  be  permitted  to  have 
any  openings  facing  a  public  street. 

24.  Water  supply, — On  improved  pieces  of  ground  which  have  no  connection  with 
the  city  waterworks  the  establishment  of  private  water  conduits  will  be  permitted, 
or  wells  may  be  dug  which  must  supply  a  BufDcient  quantity  of  drinkable  water. 

25.  Supply  and  discharge  pipes, — All  supply  and  discharge  pipes  in  and  on  buildings 
must  be  made  impermeable  and  fireproof.  Those  used  for  the  discharge  of  unclean 
materials  must  also  be  provided  with  vent  pipes  extending  above  the  roof. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  municipal  building  regulations,  embracing  sections  26 
to  36,  inclnsive,  refers  solely  to  the  control  exercised  by  the  building  police  when, 
a,  new  buildings  are  to  be  erected ;  and  h  and  o,  when  alterations  or  repairs  are  to  be 
undertaken.  It  embraces  the  subject  of  the  necessary  plans,  drawings,  and  specifi- 
cations which  are  to  be  submitted;  to  building  permits;  to  notice  to  be  given  of  the 
beginning  of  building  operations;  to  scaffoldin^^s  and  inclosures  while  building 
progresses;  to  security  in  the  interior  and  for  the  vicinity  during  the  erection  of 
new  bnUdings ;  to  the  safety  of  existing  buildings ;  to  the  removal  of  the  scafl'olding; 
to  plastering  and  cementing;  to  obtaining  permits  for  outbuildings,  and  to  the  demo- 
lition of  buildings. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  municipal  building  regulations  covers  tpeoial  regulations 
eonoeming  the  intended  use  of  buildings,  and  is  as  follows : 

37.  LooaHiiw  destined  for  occupancy  by  human  beings— (a)  Permanently  occupied 
fi09««.^No  more  than  five  stories  will  bo  permitted  in  buildings  intonded  for  per- 
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manent  occapanoy  by  haman  beings,  and  the  flooring  of  the  top  story  must  never 
exceed  a  hoight  of  17.50  meters  (57.41  feet)  above  the  sidewalk. 

All  rooms  intended  for  the  purpose  mentioned  most  be  dry,  and  provided  with 
windows  of  appropriate  size  and  placed  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  directly  from  the 
street  or  the  court. 

Rooms  whose  position  or  nse  requires  that  they  be  lighted  directly  from  above  may 
be  provided  with  ceiling  lights,  if  care  is  taken  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  air  be 
obtained. 

Rooms  which  are  to  be  permanently  occupied  by  human  beings  must  have  a  height 
of  at  least  2.50  meters  (8.20  feet),  and  must  never  be  located  more  than  50  centimeters 
(19.69  inches)  below  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  ground.  This  latter  dimension 
may  be  increased  to  1  meter  (3.28  feet),  however,  if  an  area  at  least  1  meter  (3.28  feet) 
wide  is  provided,  the  bottom  of  which  is  at  least  15  centimeters  (5.91  inches)  below 
the  level  of  the  flooring,  and  if  well  drained. 

In  rooms  intended  for  permanent  occupancy  by  human  beings  and  adjoining  courts, 
floors  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground  will  not  be  permitted,  unless 
one  of  the  dimeuHions  of  the  court  equals  in  extent  tlio  length  of  the  buildings 
belonging  thereto. 

The  flooring  of  rooms  intended  for  pennanent  occupancy  by  human  beings  must 
be  elevated  at  least  40  centimeters  (15.75  inches)  above  the  highest  known  level  of 
ground  wat^r,  and  protected  against  humidity  and  vapors  emanating  from  the  soil 
by  an  impermeable  massive  groundwork. 

The  inclosing  walls  of  such  rooms  must  also  be  protected  from  rising  ground 
humidity  by  being  covered  with  some  isolating  material.  If  the  floors  of  such 
rooms  lie  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground  then  must  the  inclosing  walls, 
where  they  rest  directly  on  the  ground,  be  likewise  protected  against  the  penetra- 
tion of  ground  humidity,  unless  there  should  be  an  area  in  front. 

Attic  rooms  can  be  permanently  occupied  by  human  beiuf^s  when  the  regulations 
laid  down  in  the  first  paragraphs  of  this  section  are  complied  with,  when  they  are 
located  directly  ov**r  the  top  story,  and  when  they  are  separat<id  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  attic  by  massive  walls. 

All  buildiugft  or  parts  thereof  erected  for  permanent  occupancy  by  human  beings 
must  be  provided  with  a  fireproof  p:is.sago  leading  to  two  ordinary  stairways  or  to 
one  fireproof  stairway. 

All  plats  of  ground  <m  which  there  are  buildings  intended  for  habitation  or  other 
permanent  occupancy  by  human  beings  must  be  ade«iuately  supplied  with  sewers, 
privies,  discharge  pipes,  and  wells  or  waterworks  connections;  these  must  be  easy 
of  access  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  must  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing regulations. 

{b)  Localities  used  temporarily, — Privies  and  bathrooms  must  be  located  so  as  to 
obtain  light  and  air  directly  from  the  street  or  from  a  court  or  from  a  light  shaft 
open  on  toj)  and  containing  at  least  10  stjuare  meters  (107.64  square  feet)  ground 
surface,  with  a  minimum  dimension  of  at  lejist  2  meters  (6.56  feet).  Privies  will  not 
be  allowed  underneath  rooms  intended  fi>r  permanent  occupancy  by  human  beings. 

Vestibules,  passageways,  and  halls  which  are  not  in  direct  communication  with 
the  street,  a  court,  or  a  light  shaft  of  at  least  6  S(iuare  meters  Cfrt.58  square  feet) 
ground  surface  must  be  supplied  with  sp«<ial  |»i])es  of  at  least  250  square  centimeters 
(38.75  square  inches)  in  transvere  srction  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation. 

The  provisions  of  the  fourth  cha|»tcr  of  the  municipal  bnilding  regulations  are 
purely  administrative  and  treat  of  p<!rmitH  to  be  issued  in  cases  of  alterations  in 
existing  buildings,  changes  in  the  limits  of  the  property,  exceptions,  and  tines  and 
penalties. 
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NEW  YORK  OITT. 

Prior  to  June  1, 1893,  the  inspection  of  the  plumbing  and  drainage 
of  all  new  and  reconstructed  buildings,  and  of  the  light  and  ventila- 
tion of  tenement  houses,  was  assigned  to  a  division  of  the  sanitary 
bureau  of  the  health  department.  On  that  date  this  work  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  newly  created  department  of  buildings,  which  represents  a 
consolidation  of  these  functions  with  those  formerly  exercised  by  the 
fire  department.  Hygieue  and  security  have  thus  been  brought  under 
one  control.  Beguiations  for  plumbing,  drainage,  light,  and  ventila- 
tion remain,  with  but  Slight  changes,  the  same  as  before.  The  laws  are 
said  to  be  well  enforced,  inspectors  often  going  to  the  very  limits  in  their 
demands.  The  superint'Cndent  of  buildings  may  make  alterations  in 
the  regulations  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  board  of  health  did  previ- 
ously. Ko  tenement  house  can  be  erected  until  the  plans  for  light  and 
ventilation  have  been  approved,  nor  can  the  plumbing  and  drainage  of 
any  building  be  executed  until  the  plans  have  been  approved  by  the 
department.  The  specifications  for  plumbing  and  drainage  are  exceed- 
ingly minute.  They  are  given  in  detail  in  the  following  form,  which 
must  be  filled  out  by  all  applicants : 

SPECIFICATIONS    FOE    THE     PLUMBING     AND    DRAINAGE    OF   THE 

BUILDINGS    HEREIN    DESCRIBED. 
Location . 


Number  of  baildingo .     Description  of  biiildiugs  — 

DimenBions  of  each  building .    Dimensions  of  lots 

Owner »    Address . 

Architect  .    Address . 

Plumber .    Address . 


How  many  bnildings  will  the  new  ones  replace  t  b 

What  kind  of  buildingH  were  they  t    . 

How  many  families  did  each  of  the  old  bnildings  accommodate  t  . 

Were  buildings  on  front  or  rear  of  lott    . 

Pnrsnant  to  the  requirements  of  law,  the  accompanying^  plan  for  the  plumbing 
and  drainage  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  buildings,  and  the  following  <lescrip- 
tion  thereof,  is  hereby  submitted  fur  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  bnildings, 
the  undersigned  hereby  agreeing  to  cause  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  material  to 
be  furnished  in  accordance  therewith,  with  such  moditications  as  may  be  required 
by  the  superintendent  of  buildings.  No  moiliiicution  of  the  plans  or  of  the  work 
deseribed  herein  will  be  made,  unless  the  same  is  previously  allowed  by  the  super- 
intendent of  bnildings,  on  the  written  application  of  owner  or  architect;  and  aU 
work  pertaining  to  the  proper  plumbing  and  drainage  of  the  buildings  and  premises 
which  ie  not  covered  by  the  plans,  but  is  found  necessary  during  the  progress  of  the 
work  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  true  intent  thereof,  will  be  executed  in  accord- 
anoe  with  the  directions  of  the  superintendent  of  bnildings. 

General  Dirfxtions. 

It  is  expressly  understood  that  these  specifications  and  the  drawings  submitted 
herewith  to  the  department  of  buildings  for  apjiroval  constitute  together,  as  approved 
hj  Mdd  superintendent  of  bnildings,  the  plans  for  the  plumbing  and  drainage  of  the 
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bnildlngs  herein  datoribed;  and  in  respect  to  all  work  not  eoTered  thereby  the 
plumber  is  tu  be  governed  by  the  rulee  and  regnlationa  as  to  plumbing  and  drainage 
eetablinhed  by  the  superintendent  of  buildings. 

The  plumber  will  furnish  all  materials  and  perform  all  labor  requisite  and  neoes- 
sary  for  putting  up  and  completing  all  the  plumbing  work  in  a  good  and  thoroughly 
workmanlike  manner,  acoordiug  to  the  plans  therefor  as  approved  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  buildings. 

All  materials  will  be  of  good  quality  and  free  from  defects. 

The  diameters  of  pipes  herein  specified  are  inside  diameters. 

The wiU  properly  close  all  openings  in  floors  and  ceilings  about  lines  of  drain 

and  vent  pipe,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  foul  odors  from  one  floor  to  another 
along  said  lines  of  pipe. 

The  plumber  will  send  notice  to  the  superintendent  of  buildings  when  the  work 
will  begin,  and  also  at  various  times  during  the  progress  of  said  work  before  any 
part  of  it  is  peniianontly  covered. 

The  plumber  will  properly  protect  all  pipes  and  fixtures  as  soon  as  set,  and  close 
all  pipe  openings  so  as  to  prevent  obstruction  and  damage. 

The will  do  all  the  excavating  and  refilling  required  for  the  proper  carrying 

out  of  these  specifications,  except  as  such  work  is  herein  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided for. 

The  plumber  will  obtain  and  pay  for  all  necessary  permits,  and  comply  with  all 
corporation  laws  relaliug  to  the  subject-matter  of  these  specifications. 

After  the  completion  of  the  work  under  the  plans  and  specifications,  and  before 
its  final  acceptance,  the  plumber  must  obtain  the  certificate  of  the  superintendent 
of  buildings  that  there  is  no  violation  of  law  on  record  against  said  work,  and  also 
a  water  permit  from  the  department  of  public  works.  He  will  then  turn  on  the  water 
and  leave  everything  in  perfect  working  order. 

I. — ^Matrrials,  BTa 

BARTIIENWARR  PIPB. 

All  earthenware  pipe  herein  specified  must  be  hard,  smooth,  salt  glazed,  and 
cylindrical,  and  not  lo8!4  than  three -fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Each  length 
win  be  perfectly  straight  aud  free  from  any  fire  cracks,  flaws,  blisters,  or  other 
de  forts. 

All  si>ecial  fittings  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  the  pipe. 

CAST-IRON   PIPB. 

All  cant-iron  pip«)  and  fittings  must  be  sound,  cylindrical,  and  smooth^  free  frt>m 

eracks,  sand  holes,  and  other  defects,  of  a  uniform  thickness,  and  of  the  grade  known 

in  oomiueroe  :kH  oxtra  heavy.     All  iron  pipe  will  be  firmly  secured  in  position  by 

pntper  pipe  supports  placed  not  more  than  5  feet  apart.    No  tar-coated  pipe  will 

be  useil,  but  at'ter  the  pipes  have  been  tested  and  accepted  by  the  inspector  they 

will  be  coated  with  . 

The  following  average  weights  per  linear  foot  will  be  accepted: 

Pomids. 

finches 5J 

3  inches 9^ 

4  inches 13 

5  incho!« 17 

6  inches 20 

7  inches 27 

8  inches 33^ 

10  inches 45 

UiuohM 54 
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AllJaintoiiiea^iraBpipswill  to  sade  with  fAcisid  Mfcaa  laid 

tlie  plum  tier  will  make  ikt  jomii  UBjiiiMMklf  t»  sbh»  hx  l^uoin^  tbt-  J4«d  wiiij 
luunmor  and  cmlkiD^  iroa.  For  mmA  jmiai  ia  i  m*  him  jift  ll'  4iuxi<yft  c«f  i«aiA  n  ha 
be  used  to  each  inch  of  diameter  af  tha  pi]*  ia  wkkfti  i.be>iiBi  i-  aad*.  x«.  |.iJitT 
or  cement  joints  will  be  pemitte^  The  lead  a^d  f«  calkins  wiD  W  i^iaa,  mutt  ^og 
lead;  no  old  jcanU  er  othar  defacti^a  wa— rial  wiJ  ha 


(If  any  wTanght-iroa  pipe  ie  ta  he  need  in  tiifr  plawM^  aad  drainage  of  tfce  Vaild- 
iagi  it  fihoold  be  bera  epeeifiad  ) 


All  teanch  lead  anil,  waste,  and  rcBt  pipea.  inclndin^  heD<i«^  nnat  he  of  tlie  beat 
and  of  not  leee  th»a  the  ioDmmjmg  wea^to  per  linear  fuoK : 


W*gp»« 


J.'i*    'it* 
I         I 

f 


'  •  • » 


All  eonneetioBeof  lead  with  iron  pipcxwiB  he  Bade  1*t  beftrr  l.raA%  f*.^-'^ 

iae  aatihalead  pipe,  aet  in  the  huh  of  tlie  brnz^ci  of  tl*^  :r  .1  z  j^  kz  .   :a.k^: 

with  lead,  the  lead  pipe  to  be  attached  to  the  f»m:  it :  7  &  ;  ro:.^r  fcoldtr  ▼  .;.^i  ;,..iit 
ptBctirable.    So  patty  «reetteBt>«int»  wil]  bt  ptrai^-fi 

AH  eooiinriiMa  ef  hcMch  lead  mH,  wmmn,  and  xect  j.j;**  wii:  i^  n-n^t  l.v  w: j^ 


AH  lead  pipee  win  ha  finly  aeeaiad  in  plaoe  viik  L^ri-: -^t /.  ifcri:*  a.  .  r^»-. 
plttBCid  not  SKsa  tl&aa  3  iwt  ^«rt:  and  al]  h'ri'Th:  ]*-i.'   :  .-^.  -  :.  ^  v.      .... 
ported  far  their  whaAe  \mgt%  by  ehelTeo  or  cfcrrrn.^  f^- ;..   ;.  \^  - .,,,  .;. .;  ^^..  ^^.^^ 

apby 

IL — Tli«T5. 

waiV-.driin.  andrt-:  7. ::.*-«  v^»^;,.  r»e^.riU*-<^ 

ofanin«p«iorofti*-d^:  nn:.  -l:  ■■:  :.       ■  r.L^.;»ri«l 

of  bTiilci-cK  l.y  fc  pr-*.-re  u-t  :  tj.e  t  rei^sijre 

inapector.  and  aft*r  all  cr-^L  : .J-  :l  tie  pq^e*  have 

plni:il^r<.rr.:h<-r  j-^r- :.    :.     :  i:je  .,:  the  work. 

antil  afUrr  ti«-v  iave  itcod  ihe  trfct  to  ibe  sati*- 

nL— CiagpooLa  ▲5t>  Sewsju. 


whept  xhfrTt  ift  jk  wr'.:  oz  the  f«ine  or  adjacent  prem- 

roin  the  saj^iiLirr..:- : :  ..f  1.  -.iMinpi. 

rt  in at :Wi  fr  •::.  il.i-  Vniiding,  a  cesspool by 

™^h wa'.ls,  and  iH«tt.«ni  niAde  absolutely  water- 

'.    The  eesopool  will  be  c<»veivd  wiib  and  ventilated 

to  eoonect  above-mt^ritiiv.td  hooae  with  a  public  Bewer, 
1  eniptieii.  c:eane*i.  diMnfecte>d,  an<l  filled  with  tnth 
on  made  in  the  manner  pieeoribed  by  the  le^plaUona 
ef  hvildin^ 
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PRIVATE  SEWERS. 

Where  there  is  no  pnhlic  sewer  in  the  street,  and  it  is  necessary  to  constmct  a 
private  sewer  to  connect  with  a  public  sewer  in  an  adjacent  street  or  avenue,  it  mnst 
be  laid  ontside  the  curb  under  the  roadway  of  the  street  on  which  the  houses  firont, 
and  not  through  the  yards  or  under  the  houses.  Such  sewer  will  be  constructed  in 
tlie  tbllowing  manner: 

HOUSE  SEWERS— EXCAVATION. 

The wiU  mal^e  the  necessary  excavation  for  the  house  sewer  firom  the 

wall  to  the sewer  in ,  making  a  smooth  bottom  for  each  pipe,  free  from  all 

projections  of  rock,  and  with  the  soil  well  rammed  to  prevent  settling  of  the  pipe. 

HOUSE  SEWER — EARTHENWARE. 

[Note. — The  laying  of  earthenware  drainpipe  for  house  sewers,  in  made  or  fllled- 
in  ground,  is  prohibited  by  the  rules  established  by  the  superintendent  of  buildings. 
But  where  the  soil  consists  of  a  natural  bed  of  loam,  sand,  or  rock  it  is  i>ermitted 
to  be  laid  fh>m  outside  the  cellar,  vault,  or  aroa  wall  to  the  street  sewer,  if  laid 
in  strict  compliance  with  the  following  directions :] 

Tlie will  make  a  separate  connoctii)ii  for  each  buildiug  with  the sewer 

by  an  earthenware  pipe inches  in  diameter,  hard  and  salt  glazed,  and  not  less 

than  tbree-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  run  at  a  uniform  grade  of  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  inch  per  foot,  extending  the  same  to  a  point  not  less  than  2  feet  outside  of 
the  outer  face  of  the  front  cellar,  vault,  or  area  wall,  as  the  ease  may  be.  Every  sec- 
tion will  be  bedded  in  cement  at  the  hub.  The  ends  of  the  pipe  will  be  wetted 
before  applying  the  cement,  and  the  space  between  each  hub  and  the  small  end  of 
the  next  section  will  be  completely  and  uniformly  filled  with  the  best  quality  of 
hydraulic  cement,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  cement  being  forced  into  the  drain 
to  become  an  obstruction.  No  tempered-up  cement  will  be  used.  A  straight  edge 
will  be  used,  and  the  ditferent  pipe  sections  laid  in  perfect  line  on  the  bottom  and 
sides. 

U0U8K   8KWKK— OF   IKON 

Or  the  plumber  will  make  a  separate  connection  for  each  building  with sewer 

in by inch  extra  heavy  cast-iron  i>i|»e,  run  at  a  uniform  grade  of  not  less 

than  one-fourth  inch  per  foot,  to  a  point  JuHt  inside  of  the ,  collar,  or  vault  wall, 

us  th««  case  may  be. 

The  house  sewer  in  each  case  will  be  connected  to  the  street  sewer  at  a  point  directly 
in  front  of  the  house  for  which  it  is  laid. 

Old  sewerH  t>r  hiniHe  draiuH  can  be  used  for  new  buildings  only  when  found  by  an 
iuHpeetor  of  tlie  de)»artuieut  of  buildings  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  regulations 
governing  new  sewei-H  and  drains.  They  will  in  each  case  be  uncovered  lor  exam- 
ination by  the . 

Notice  will  be  Hent  to  the  Huperint4Mi<lent  of  buildings  when  any  sewer  or  drain 
pijM*  herein  speei!ie<l  is  n«ady  for  iuHpoctiou;  and  it  can  be  covered  only  after  it  has 
been  examined  and  jironounced  Matisfactory  by  an  inH|)ector  of  the  department  of 
buildings.  In  filling  the  trmeh  no  HtoncM  will  be  placed  in  contju-t  with  the  pipe, 
and  the  earth  will  be  thoroughly  packtMl  in  without  moving  the  pipe  in  the  slightest 
degree  or  starting  any  of  the  joints. 

IV.     IlorsR  Drain. 

The  plumber  will  make  a  proper  connerfion  with  the  houMo  sower  by  extra  heavy 
cast  iron  pipe  and  set  a  — inch  oxlni  heavy  caHt  iron  ruunin*;  or  half  S-traps 
Juit  inside  of  the  fk-ont  wall,  with  a  liand-holo  for  cleaning,  covered  with  a  screw 
cap,  properly  iitted. 
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A  fteah  ftir  inlet  of  extra  heavy  cant-iron  pipe,  not  lees  than  4  inches  in  diameter, 
will  be  provided  and  properly  connected  with  the  house  drain  on  the  inlet  side  of 
the  house  tnip,  and  extended  up  flush  with  the  sidowalk  near  the  street  curb,  and 
properly  covered  by  a  galvanized  irou  grating  leaded  into  the  flagstoue;  or  extend- 
ing to not  less  than  15  feet  from  any  door  or  window,  and  opening  at  least  12 

inches  above  finished  grade,  with  cap,  bend,  or  grating. 

The will  build  a box  or  mauhole  with cover  about  the  drain  trap,  so 

as  to  make  it  readily  accessible. 

The  plumber  will  continue  the  house  drain  of  extra  heavy  cast-iron  pipe inches 

in  diameter,  along  the  cellar  wall  or  ceiling  from  trap  to  the  point  shown  on  the  plan, 
giving  it  a  uniform  grade  to  the  trap  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  inch  per  foot.  The 
house  drain  must  not  be  laid  beneath  the  cellar  floor,  unless  the  location  of  fixtures 
in  the  cellar  or  basement,  or  the  drainage  of  yards,  cellars,  or  areas  requires  it  to  be  so 
laid.  Make  necessary  changes  in  direction  by  curved  pipes  and  all  connections  by 
Y-branch  pipes  and  one-eighth  or  one-sixteenth  bends.  From  the  points  shown 
on  the  plan,  branch  pipes  of  extra  heavy  ca8t-ir<m  to  be  connected  with  the  drain- 
pipe to  receive  the  soil  and  waste  i)ipes,  the  rain-water  leader,  and  the  connections 
from  the  area,  cellar,  and  yard  drains. 

All  of  said  branch  pipes  to  bo  of  the  diameter  hereinafter  described  and  as  shown 
on  accompanying  plan  of  cellar  drainage. 

Where  hand-holes  for  cleaning  arc  provided  on  the  house  drainer  its  branches  or 
their  traps, or  on  the  house-drain  trap,  proper  ferrules  with  screw  covers  will  boused 
and  made  gas  tight. 

V. — Surface  Drainage,  etc. 

All  yards,  cellars,  areas,  and  light  courts  will  be  properly  graded  by  the  owner 
and  drained  as  hereinafter  specified.  The  traps  for  all  such  drains  will  be  placed 
inside  the  cellar  wall  and  made  accessible. 

Cellars  will  not  be  connected  with  the  house  drain  uuIchs  absolutely  necessary, 
dry  cesspools  being  used  where  ]»ractica1)le.  If  connected  to  the  house  drain,  run- 
ning traps  with  cut-off  valves  and  proper  water  supply  will  be  provided  for  each 
connection,  as  follows: 

The will  build  in  each  yard,  cellar,  area,  and  light  court,  where  shown  on 

plans,  a  brick  cesspool  or  catch  basin, by ,  made  water  tight  if  sewer  con- 
nected, and  the  jdnmber  will  set  over  each  a strainer  and  make  connection  there- 
with as  specified. 

Provide  and  set  where  shown  on  plans inch  extra  heavy  cast-iron  yard  drain, 

connecting  with  house  drain  and  trapped  by inch  running  trap. 

Provide  and  set  where  shown  on  plans iurh  area  and  light  court  drains,  con- 
necting with  the  house  drain  and  trapped  by inch  running  trap. 

If  found  necessary  to  prevent  danipncss,  the  owner  wi?l  make  the  cellar  and 
foundation  walls  impervious  thereto  by  means  of  asx)haltuin  or  coal-tar  pitch  and 
cement. 

Subsoil  drains  will  be  provided  where  necessary.  Their  construction,  tra])ping, 
and  special  provision  for  maintaining  their  trap  seal  will  be  as  follows: 

(Here  should  follow  a  detailed  description  of  the  construction,  trapping,  etc.,  of 
subsoil  drains;  also  of  any  necessary  stable  drains.) 

VL — Upright  Soil,  Waste,  Vent,  and  Drain  Pipes. 

SOIL  PIPES. 

For  each  water-closet  or  line  of  water-closets  and  adjacent  fixtures,  as  shown  on 

plans,  provide  and  set inch  extra  heavy  cast-iron  soil  pii)e,  connecting  with  the 

house  drain  by  a  Y-branch  and  one-eighth  or  one-sixteenth  bend  and  extending  in 
ftlll  ealiber  2  feet  or  more  above  the  highest  part  of  the  ruof  or  coping.    If  near 
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a  light  shaft  or  other  TontUating  oi>6ning,  extend  the  soil  pijM feet  aboTe  it. 

The  soil  pipe  to  have inch Y-branohes  for  water-closets  and Y-branohes 

for  other  fixtures,  where  shown  on  plans. 

Connect  with  above^iescribed  Y-branches inoh  iron  pipe  for  iron  water-closet 

traps,  short  lengths  of  4-inch  lead  pipe  for  earthenware  water-closet  traps,  and  short 
lengths  of inch  lead  pipe  for  other  fixtures. 

WA8TX  PIPES. 

Pkovide  and  set,  with  proper  connections  for  each  basin,  bath,  sink,  nrinal,  wash- 

tob,  or  tier  of  same,  where  shown  on  plans, inch  extra  heavy  oast-iron  waste 

pipe,  connecting  with  the  house  drain  and  terminating  above  the  roof  in  the  same 
manner  as  soil  pipe,  said  waste  pipe  to  be  not  less  than  4  inches  in  diameter  fW>m 

below  the  roof  upward.    The  waste  pipe  to  have inch Y-branchcs  on  each 

floor;  and  each  of  the  set  fixtures,  where  shown  on  plans,  to  be  connected  therewith 
Vj  short  lengths  of inch  lead  pipe. 

All  branch  soil  and  waste  pipes  must  have  fall  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  inch 
per  foot  to  the  pipes  into  which  they  diseharge. 

VKIfT  PIPK8  FOR  WATKR-CL08XT  TRAPS. 

Set  for  all  water-closets  and as  shown  on  plans, inch  extra  heavy  cast- 
iron  vent  pipe,  connecting,  by  short  lengths  of  lead  pipe  not  less  than inches  in 

diameter,  with  the  crown  of  each  water-closet  trap,  and inches  in  diameter  for 

traps,    f^xtend  the  main  vent  pip^  above  the  roof  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

soil  pii»e  and  enlarge  it  to  4  inches  in  diameter  from  below  the  roof  upward  or  con- 
nect with  the  soil  pipe  above  the  highest  fixture,  as  shown  on  approved  plans. 

Said  ventpipe  to  have inch T-branches  on  each  floor. 

VXNT  PIPES  FOR  OTHER  TRAPS. 

Set  for  traps  of  all  other  fixtures,  as  shown  on  plans, inoh  extra  heavy  cast- 
iron  vent  pipe,  c<mnected  by  short  lengtlis  of  lead  pipe in<>he8  in  diameter,  with 

the  crown  of  each  trap.  Extend  the  main  vent  pipe  above  the  roof  separately,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  soil  pipes,  and  enlarged  to  4  inches  iu  diameter  from  below 
the  roof  upward,  or  connect  with  the  waute  pipe  above  the  highest  fixture,  as  shown 
on  approved  plans. 

Said  vent  pipe  to  have inch T-branches  on  each  floor. 

There  will  be soil, waste,  and vent  pipes  extended  above  the  roof 

of  each  building. 

The  arrangement  of  all  pipen  througliout  the  building  will  be  as  direct  as  pos- 
sible, and  all  unnecessary  offsetH  mii'^t  be  avoi'l*'*!. 

All  vent  pipes  will  be  j;rade<!  ho  hh  to  disohar^re  water  collected  by  condensation, 
and  connected  at  the  bottom  with  the  drain,  noil,  or  waste  pipe,  as  shown  on  plans, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avr)i<l  oi>Htructions  from  accumnlated  rust.  The  bowing 
of  vent  pipes  must  be  avoided/ 

Whenever  practicable,  all  pipes  and  traps  will  be  left  so  that  they  may  at  all 
times  be  readily  examined  and  repaired.  Where  they  are  necessarily  placed  in 
partitions  or  recesses  in  walls,  they  will  be  covered  with  face  boards  which  will  bo 
fastened  with  screws,  so  as  to  be  readily  removed. 

No  caps,  cowls,  or  bends  will  be  atlixed  to  the  tops  of  pipes  opening  above  the 
roof,  but  in  tenement  houses  the  opening  of  each  will  be  protected  by  a  strong  wire 
basket  securely  fastened  thereto. 

All  pipes  above  an  extension  roof  will  bo  extended  al)Ove  the  roof  of  the  main 
VnlldhiK  when  otherwise  they  would  open  within  30  feet  of  the  windows  of  the 
Ma  bntldlng  or  of  an  adjoining  building. 

1t»»)#»tiit<t  tnttween  all  pipes  and  the  roof  will  be  made  water  tight  by  heavy  ahetti- 
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BOOF  D&AINAOK. 

TIm  —  win  proYide  -^  leader  outHde  the  honse,  of  galvaniised  sheet-lroD, 

inches  in  diameter;  and  the  plumber  will  connect  same  with  the  honse  drain  by  a 

inch  extra  heavy  caat-ir^m  pipe,  extending  feet  above level  and  a inch 

extra  heavy  oast-iron  running  trap  so  placed  beneath  the  ground  or  insida  the  cellar 
wall  as  to  prevent  freezing. 

The will  provide leader  in9id0  the  house,  of  extra  heavy  cast-iron, 

inches  in  diameter,  to  be  trapped  at  the  base,  if  it  opens  near  a  ventilating  shaft  or 
window,  and  the  plumber  will  make  the  Joint  between  said  leader  and  the  roof  by 
means  of  a  brass  fermlo  and  lead  or  copper  tube  properly  connected. 

When  there  is  no  sewer  connection  the will  connect  the  leader  ahoTo  ipeeifled 

by inch with  the  street  gutter  or . 

SAF1S8  AKD  SATS  WASTE  PIPES. 

Underline  all with  sheet-lead  safes,  of pounds  per  foot,  with  edges  turned 

up  at  least inches,  in  a  secure  manner,  to  preveut  overflow,  each  safe  to  be  prop- 
erly graded  to  the  safe  waste  pipe.    Counect  all  safes  with  a inch pipe,  dis- 

eharging  either  into  an  open  sink  or  upon  the  cellar  floor,  as  the  architect  may  direct. 
The  branch  pipe  fn>m  each  safe  to  the  main  safe  waste  will  be inch pipe. 

Water-doaets  inclosed  by  woodwork  will  be  provided  with  enameled  iron  drip 
trays. 

RSFRIOBRATOR  WAjSTB  PIPES. 

Line  the  spaces  shown  on  plans  and  as  prepared  by  carpenter  with pound 

sheet  lead  and  connect  each  by  a inch brunch  pipe  with  a  special  line  of 

refrigerator  waste  pipe.  Said  pipe  to  be inch pipO|  bo  arranged  as  to  dis- 
charge over  a  properly  trapped  and  Croton  supplied  aink,  in set  not  more  than 

3  feet  above  tilie  floor,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  ooiivenicut  for  ordinary  use,  and  with 

the  end  of  the  pipe  covered  by .    In  tenement  houses  the  refrigerator  waste  pipe 

will  be  extended  2  feet  above  the  roof. 

Provide  over  each  outlet  of  the  safe  waste  pipes  and  of  each  outlet  from  the  refrig- 
erator waste  pipes  a  strong  metallic  strainer.  In  no  cose  will  a  refrigerator  or  safe 
waste  pipe  be  connected  directly  with  the  house  <lrain  or  sewer,  or  with  any  pipe 
which  connects  with  the  house  drain  or  sewer. 

There  will  be line  of  refrigerator  waste  pipe  and lines  of  safe  waste 

pipes  in  each  building. 

VII.— Traps. 

Trap  every  water-closet,  urinal,  sink,  basin,  bath,  and  every  washtub  or  set  of 

tubs,  and  all  other  sewer-connected  Hxtnros  etfectively  in  tlie  manner  shown  on  the 

plans,  the  traps  to  be  as  near  the  fixtures  ns  practicable.    The  traps  will  be  so 

arranged  that  in  no  instance  will  the  waste  from  a  fixture  pass  through  more  than 

one  trap  before  entering  the  house  drain. 

The  inside  diameters  of  traps  will  be  as  follows: 

Inches. 

For  water-closets 

For  urinals 

For  sinks...  ••• 

For  basins 

For  baths 

For  washtube 

All  traps  will  be  of  the  same  weight  and  thickness  as  their  corresponding 
teanoihesi    They  will  be  well  supported  and  set  true  with  respect  to  their  water 
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Special  precantion  most  be  taken  to  seoDre  perfect  Jointe  between  water-cloaet 
traps  placed  above  tbe  floor  and  the  branch  soil  and  vent  pipes  for  same.  Cast-iron 
traps  must  have  lead-calked  Joints. 

Proper  flqor  plates  must  be  nsed  with  earthenware  water-closet  traps  and  the 
Joints  made  permanently  secore  and  gastight  by  means  of  bolts  and  red  lead  or . 

The  vent-pipe  connections  for  earthenware  traps  will  be  made  permanently  gas- 
tight  by . 

Vm .— Watkr-closkt  Cisterns  . 


by by 


The will  pnt  np,  over  each  water-closet  a cistern  — 

and  the  plnmber  will  connect  the  same  with  the  supply  pipes  by inch lead 

pipe  and  with  closet  bowl  by inch  -^—  lead  pipe,  arranged  for  the  proper  flash- 
ing of  the  closet,  and  leave  the  whole  in  complete  working  order  with  the  necessary 
chain  and  pall  or . 

In  no  case  will  a  water-closet  within  the  building  be  flushed  directly  from  the 
Croton  supply  pipes ;  and  the  water  from  cisterns  which  supply  water-closets  directly 
will  be  nsed  for  no  other  purpose.  Where  water  does  not  rise  to  water-closet  cisterns 
they  will  be  supplied  from  a  house  tank,  or  pumps  will  be  provided  to  properly  sup- 
ply the  same;  said  pumps  to  be  so  placed,  arranged,  and  connected  as  to  enable 
tenants  using  the  water-closets  to  conveniently  secure  at  all  times  a  proper  flush  for 
each  of  said  water-closets. 

Discharge  the  overflow  pipe  from  each  wator-closet  cistern  into  the  bowl  of  the 

water-closet.    In  no  case  will  it  discharge  into  the  soil  or  waste  pipe  or  iuto  the  drain 

or  sewer. 

IX. — HousK-supPLY  Tank. 


Provide  and  set  on a  tank  for  drinking  water,  to  hold 

and  constructed  of 


gallons,  lined  with 


Make  all  necessary  connections  with  supply  and  house  pipes  as  specified  under 
water  supply. 

Provide  a inch  overflow  pipe  and  a inch  emptying  pipe,  each  to  be  dl»- 

charged  as  follows : 

(Here  should  follow  the  necessary  specifications.) 

Provide  a telltale  pipe  and . 

The  discharge  or  emptying  and  overflow  pipes  will  not  be  connected  in  any  way 
with  any  soil,  waste,  vent,  or  drain  pipe. 


PUMPS. 

If  the  pressure  of  the  Croton  be  found  to  be  insufficient  to  supply  any  fixture  or 

any  water-closet  tank,  provide  and  set  up  a pump  to  supply  house  tank  or 

pumps  for  each ,  and  make  all  necessary  connections  as  specified  in  detail  under 

water  supply. 

X. — ^Number,  Location,  and  Description  of  Fixtures. 

Supply  and  set  up  in  complete  working  order  the  following  fixtures  of  the  pattern 
and  kind  hereinafter  described;  the  exit  pipes  to  wash  basins,  bath  tubs,  washtubs, 
and  sinks  to  be  provided  with  strong  metallic  strainers: 


Water-closets 

Urinals 

Wash  basins  . 
Bathtubs.... 
Washtnbs.... 

Sinks 

Pamps 

Befrigaraton. 


Yard. 


Cellar. 


Ba«e- 
ment. 


1st 
floor. 


2d 
floor. 


3d 
floor. 


4th 
floor. 


5th 
floor. 


6th 
floor. 
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(Hen  alumld  IbUow  a  deseription  of  fhe  pattern  and  kind  of  water-  ilosets,  urinals, 
waali  badna,  bath  tubs,  waahtnbs,  sinkB,  refrigerators,  etc.,  to  be  provided.) 

XL — Water-supply  Pipes. 

The  plumber  will  grade  each  line  of  supply  pipe  so  that  it  ean  be  oompletelj 
emptied  at  its  lowest  point. 

Water  pipes  in  exposed  places  will  be  packed  by  the with  mineral  wool,  or 

other  substance  equally  good,  to  prevent  freezing,  and  will  be  properly  boxed  and 
cased  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  superintendent  of  buildings. 

The will  excavate  for  and  the will  insert inch  tap  in  street  main,  if 

necessary. 

The  plumber  will  connect  tap  and  house  supply  at  point  indicated  on  the  plans 
by inch lead  pipe,  to  weigh per  foot,  to  be  laid feet  below  curb  level. 

Also  place  a  stopcock  at to  shut  off  the  water  when  necessary. 

(A  description  of  the  quality,  diameter,  and  weight  of  supply  pipes  to  fixtures 
should  here  follow.) 

XII.— Gas  FjniNG. 

(Here  should  follow  a  detailed  description  of  the  gas  fittings  to  be  used  in  the 
buildings.) 

To  the  preceding  specifications  for  plumbing  and  drainage  must  be 
attached  the  signature  of  the  owner  or  architect. 

The  superintendent  of  builditigs  acts  upon  the  report  and  observa- 
tions of  the  inspector,  and  where  favorable  furnishes  the  necessary 
certificate.  Terra  cotta  pipes  are  not  permitted.  Whenever  iron  pipes 
are  used  galvanized  ones  are  preferred.  Tests  are  made  by  air  and 
water  pressure  over  every  inch  of  surface. 

Plans  for  light  and  ventilation  also  require  exceedingly  detailed 
8I>ecifications.  They  appear  in  the  form  of  application  for  approval  of 
plans  following: 

APPLICATION  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  BUILDINGS  TO  APPROVE 
PLANS  FOR  LIGHT  AND  VENTILATION  OF  PROPOSED  TENEMENT 
HOUSE. 

Application  is  hereby  made  to  the  superintendent  of  buildings  of  the  city  of  New 
York  to  approve  the  plans  herewith  submitted  for  light  aud  ventilation  of  the  tene- 
ment houses  described  in  the  following  specificatiouH,  which  are  hereby  made  a  part 
of  said  plans.  The  plans  and  specifications  are  to  be  coiiHtrned  together;  but  in  case 
of  any  difference  between  them,  these  specitioations,  Hiibject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  be  imposed  by  the  superintendent  of  buildings,  are  to  govern: 

Location .    Number  of  buildings  . 


Owner .    Address . 

Architect .    Address . 

Size  of  lot .    Size  of  building .    Number  of  floors  above  cellar 

Size  of  extension .    Number  of  floors  above  cellar 

Basement — how  to  be  occupied . 

Basement  ceiling — height  above  sidewalk  — . 

Cellar — how  to  be  occupied . 

Cellar  floor— depth  below  sidewalk  » 
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Floors. 

Cellar. 

Baee- 
meut. 

Piret. 

Seoond. 

Third. 

Fonrtli. 

Fifth. 

flfxth. 

SoTonth. 

VvmlMr  of  famlliM  to  be 
on  OAOh  floor 

Ik 

Heiglit  of  ceilings 

Innae  roomA—nnniber  on 
Moh  floor 

Inside  rooms — how  lighted . 

Inside  roomB — how  ventilated . 

Halls — how  lighted  and  ventilated  . 

Will  each  living  room  commiinioate  directly  with  the  external  alrf  — 
Will  each  bedroom  have  a  window  opening  directly  to  the  external  airf 
Size  of  windows  opening  on  light  and  air  shafts . 


Area  of  openings  at  top  of  each  light  and  air  shaft  ^^-^■ 

Height  of  lonvre  sides  above  roof . 

Size  of  fanlights  over  all  doors . 

Skylights,  number  of .    Size .    Where  located 


Cellar — ^how  lighted  and  ventilated 


Will  cellar  ceiling  be  plastered f 


By  what  means f 


Cellar — will  it  be  made  water  tight  f  — — 
What  additional  structure,  if  any,  will  be  on  the  lotf  — 
Distance  from  extreme  rear  of  house  to  rear  line  of  lot  — — 
Distance  from  extreme  rear  of  extension  to  rear  line  of  lot 

Number  and  location  of  water-closets . 

Dimensions  of  shaft  for  water-closets . 


How  arranged  at  top  to  secure  ventilation 

Size  of  windows  opening  on  water-closet  shaft 


Size. 

Area. 

Remarks. 

ittt  TflBt  fihaft. ............... 

Sqxuurt /€4t. 

Id  vent  Bhaft 

8d  vent  eliaft 

4th  vout  shaft ............. 

Main  vanl r »-» 

Rearyard 

• 

Alley 

Front  house  ................. 

Hear  house  .................. 

Lot 

Percentage  of  lot  covered . 

Dated ,  189~. 

(Signatures  of  owner  and  applicant.) 


NoncEi — Architects,  builders,  and  plumbers  are  hereby  notified  that  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  plans  and  specilications  on  which  this  permit  is  graiited  will  bo  required 
by  the  supcriutcMuleiit  of  buildings,  unless  permission  in  writing  has  been  previously 
giyen  by  him  allowing  their  modihcation. 


SupeHntendm^i  of  Buildings, 


PSBIOT. 


Upon  the  statements  contained  in  the  foregoing  application  and  specification,  the 
plan  for  light  and  yentilation  sabmitted  therewith  was  approved  by  the  but  '- 
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ent  of  buildings  of  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the day  of ,  180—,  anbjeot  to 

the  following  conditions  and  regulations : 

Spbcial  Conditions. 

[Non.— Th6M  tpeoial  eonditions  take  preoedenoe  of  all  vecnlatioBi.] 
(The  special  conditions  should  be  here  detailed.) 

RSGUIATIONS. 

[NoTS.~TbeM  regalaUont  gorwn  In  respeot  to  partioolan  not  oorered  bj  tba  pUm  aai  tpeotflea- 

tions  or  tpeoial  conditions.]  • 

YBNnLA.TION  OF  ROOMS. 

Every  habitable  room  must  have  at  least  one  window  opening  directly  upon  the 
street  or  yard,  or  upon  a  court  or  light  shaft. 

UQHT  AND  AIR  SHAFTS. 

Except  as  hereinafter  otherwise  prescribed,  every  light  and  air  shaft  for  habitable 
rooms  must  be  at  least  12  square  feet  in  area  for  a  three-story  house,  16  square  feet 
in  area  for  a  four-story  house,  and  20  square  feet  in  area  for  a  five-story  house;  and 
in  every  case  not  less  than  2  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  Shafts  or  courts  between  two 
houses  and  common  to  both,  must  be  of  double  this  area,  and  not  less  than  4  feet 
wide.  But  in  houses  where  there  are  five  interior  rooms  in  a  line  on  a  floor,  the  area 
of  shafts  must  be  50  per  cent  greater  than  above  prescribed ;  and  where  there  are  six 
interior  rooms  in  a  line  on  a  floor,  the  area  of  each  shaft  must  be  at  least  100  per 
cent  greater  than  the  minimum  above  prescribed. 

And  in  every  tenement  house  with  npartmouts  on  five  or  more  floors,  and  having 
more  than  twelve  rooms  on  a  floor,  to  be  erected  on  an  ordinary  city  lot,  except  a 
corner  lot,  the  courts  to  light  and  ventilate  interior  rooms  must  have  an  area  of  at 
least  265  square  feet ;  and  where  there  are  twelve  rooms  on  a  floor,  the  area  of  such 
courts  must  be  not  less  than  215  square  feet. 

WINDOWS. 

The  windows  of  habitable  rooms  which  open  on  shafts  or  oourts  must  be  hung 
with  weights  so  as  to  slide  vertically,  each  window  to  be  not  less  than  12  square 
feet  in  area. 

VENTILATION  OF  WATER-CLOSET  COMPARTMENTS. 

Water-closets  shall  not  be  ventilated  by  a  shaft  which  ventilates  habitable  rooms; 
and  where  they  do  not  open  otherwise  to  the  external  air,  they  must  be  ventilated 
by  means  of  a  separate  shaft,  not  less  than  3  square  feet  in  area,  to  extend  above  the 
roof,  and  arranged  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air  at  the  top  in  like  manner  as 
the  shafts  for  rooms. 

WATER-CLOSETS,  ETC. 

No  privy  vault  or  cesspool  shall  be  allowed,  if  water-closets  can  be  connected  with 
the  street  sewer.  At  least  one  water-closet  shall  be  provided  for  each  two  families. 
The  general  privy  accommodation  shall  not  be  placed  in  the  cellar. 

YARDS,  AREAS,  ETC. 

Ysrds,  areas,  cellars,  and  light  courts  shall  be  properly  graded  and  drained  and 
flagged  or  concreted. 

ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDmONS. 

No  alteration  in  the  light  and  ventilation  of  the  premises  for  which  this  permit  is 
granted  shall  be  made,  except  upon  the  express  written  approval  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  buildings;  nor  shall  any  additional  structure  be  erected  upon  the  lot  except 
upon  snoh  approval  and  a  special  permit. 

"■""^~  ■  » 
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TENEBffENT  HOXJSB8. 

In  the  construction  of  tenement  houses  78  per  cent  of  the  ground 
may  be  covered.  The  great  majority  of  lots  are  built  upon  to  this 
limit.  The  estimate  of  an  inspector  places  at  20  per  cent  the  number 
of  buildings  which  cover  from  65  to  78  per  cent  of  the  space.  The 
regulations  provide  for  a  ventilating  skylight  over  the  staircases  in 
tenement  houses.  In  such  building  there  must  be  also  closet  accom- 
modation in  the  ratio  of  one  for  every  two  families.  The  first  story 
of  tenement  houses  is  required  to  be  fireproof  and  to  have  an  iron 
stairway. 

A  series  of  prize  plans  for  tenement  and  apartment  houses  is  on  file  at 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  buildings.  These  are  of  various 
types,  and  have  been  made  with  reference  to  economy,  and  yet  to  afford  a 
maximum  of  convenience  and  sanitary  advantages.  The  buildings  are 
meant  to  pay  a  fair  return  to  the  owners,  and  are  not  designed  as  model 
tenements  for  purely  philanthropic  enterprises.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
construct  good  tenement  houses  on  lots  having  25  feet  frontage  and  100 
feet  depth.  In  many  cases  it  is  considered  advantageous  to  buy  several 
lots  and  divide  them.  The  wonderful  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  tenement  house  construction  can  not  be  more  graphically  presented 
than  in  the  accompanying  sketches  (plans  Nos.  6  to  8). 

The  first  (plan  No.  5)  is  a  plan  of  tenements  as  they  existed  in  1863, 
^U^commodating  twelve  families  on  each  floor.  The  second  (plan  No.  6) 
is  an  outline  of  a  typical  tenement  house  prior  to  1879.  The  third 
(plan  No.  7)  represents  a  group  of  the  earliest  plans  approved  by  the 
board  of  health  under  the  building  law  of  1879.  Prior  to  this  date,  it 
should  be  remembered,  there  was  practically  no  state  or  municipal  con- 
trol over  the  erection  of  buidings  in  New  York  city.  The  next  (plan 
No.  8)  is  a  first-prize  plan  in  the  tenement  house  design  competition  of 
1879.  Then  follow  four  of  the  prize  plans  now  on  file  in  the  depart- 
ment of  buildings,  representing  the  models  upon  which  a  large  pro- 
lK)rtion  of  buildings  are  now  erected.  All  of  these  plans  have  been 
followed  out  time  and  again  in  existing  constructions;  they  are  not 
purely  idealistic. 

The  first  of  these  buildings  (plan  No.  9)  has  a  frontage  of  25  feet 
and  a  dei)th  of  89  feet  6  inches,  and  is  placed  upon  a  lot  25  feet  by 
100  feet.  All  the  tenements  are  lighted  and  ventilated  by  windows 
opening  to  the  street,  yard,  or  large  courts.  There  are  platform 
stairways,  which,  with  the  halls,  are  li^^hted  by  windows  opening 
to  the  courts.  Additional  light  and  ventilation  for  rooms  and  halls 
are  secured  by  transoms  over  all  i\w.  doors.  Hinks  and  washtubs  are 
placed  in  each  suite  of  rooms,  and  one  water-closet  is  jirovided  for  every 
two  families.  Water-closet  apartments  are  ventilated  by  means  of  a 
special  shaft,  and  are  lighted  by  stationary  windows  abutting  on  large 
courts.    Front  and  rear  apartments  are  separated  by  Ha  open- 
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ing  to  the  public  halls.  A  dumb-waiter  exists  for  the  use  of  tenauts. 
Id  the  basement  ceilings  are  9  feet  4  inches  high;  on  the  first  floor 
they  are  10  feet  high;  on  the  succeeding  four  floors  they  are  9  feet  8 
inches  high. 

The  second  plan  (plan  No.  10)  represents  two  of  a  row  of  buildings 
each  27  feet  by  91  feet,  upon  lots  27  feet  by  103  feet  3  inches.  The 
arrangements  in  general  are  the  same  as  in  tlie  preceding  phm,  but  in 
addition  the  halls  extend  to  front  rooms.  The  kitchens  are  at  the  end 
of  each  suite  of  rooms,  and  the  rooms  are  larger.  Superior  light  and 
ventilation  have  also  been  obtained,  which  is  due  to  a  row  having  been 
constructed  together  instead  of  an  individual  building.  The  ceilings 
are  of  the  same  height  as  in  the  previous  instance. 

The  third  plan  (plan  No.  11)  shows  a  house  25  feet  1  inch  by  96  feet, 
upon  a  lot  25  feet  1  inch  by  100  feet.  The  general  disposition  of  the 
rooms  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding  instances,  but 
they  have  superior  light  and  ventilation  on  one  side,  for  the  reason 
that  all  rooms  there  have  windows  opening?  directly  to  the  streets. 
Water-closet  apartment  ventilation  is  also  better,  for  the  same  reason. 

The  fourth  plan  (plan  No.  12)  shows  a  house  30  feet  by  90  feet,  upon 
a  lot  30  feet  by  100  feet.  All  of  the  rooms  and  water-closet  apartments 
open  directly  to  the  external  air,  the  courts  running  continuously  to 
the  rear  line.  There  is  a  dumb  waiter,  and  the  rooms  have  the  advan- 
tage of  superior  size,  the  lot  being  30  feet  wide. 

These  plans  represent  tenement  houses  built  for  workingmen.  They 
are  arranged  for  four  families  on  each  floor,  and  the  rents  vary  from  $10 
to  $20  i)er  suite  per  month.  Five  stories  are  devoted  to  living  apart- 
ments in  tenement  houses  for  this  class  of  people. 

Tenements  renting  for  $10  to  $15  per  month  usually  have  three  rooms 
to  the  suite,  with  four  families  on  a  floor.  They  have  a  frontage  of  25 
feet  and  a  closed  court  on  each  side  of  the  stairway  midway  between 
the  front  and  rear;  two  tenements  are  in  front  and  two  back  of  the 
stairway.  A  space,  usually  10  feet  by  25  feet,  is  left  vacant  in  the  rear 
of  the  structure,  and  the  interior  court  may  not  be  less  than  2  feet  wide 
for  each  house.  A  common  hallway  on  each  floor  usually  serves  for 
two  families.  Whenever  extra  space  is  available  by  reason  of  greater 
frontage  the  interior  court  is  extended  to  the  rear  end  of  the  building. 
This  arrangement  is  preferable  because  it  affords  better  ventilation. 
An  ordinary  light  well  may  become  a  great  nuisance,  at  best  it  fur- 
nishes imperfect  light  and  ventilation,  and  as  buildings  grow  older 
refuse  matter  or  filth  of  one  kind  or  another  is  very  apt  to  accumulate 
at  the  bottom,  giving  rise  to  noxious  odors. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  some  of  the  tenement  houses  is  that  the 

kitchen  is  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  separating  one  bedroom  from 

the  other.    This  prevents  unnecessary  passing  from  one  bedroom  to  the 

other,  and  the  kitchen  furnishes  heat  for  both.    The  complete  separa- 

H.  Ex.  364 9 
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tion  of  sexes,  or,  where  lodgers  are  taken,  isolation  of  members  foreign 
to  the  family,  can  be  had  in  this  disposition.  lu  all  tenement  houses, 
whether  for  the  xK)orer  or  better  classes,  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  modem  improvements,  and  applicants  for  accommodation  are  begin- 
ning to  consider  the  relative  merits  of  light,  ventilation,  and  other 
accommodations  before  renting.  A  wholesome  interest  in  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  a  proposed  habitation  is  increasingly  evident. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


INTERVENTION  OF  PUBLIC  BODIES. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

nrTEKVENTION  OF  PUBLIC  BODIE& 

BELGIUM. 

One  of  the  most  important,  well-conceiwd,  and  widely  influential 
measures  which  has  yet  been  incorporated  into  the  statutes  of  any 
enlightened  nation  is  the  Belgian  law  on  laborers'  dwellings,  which 
was  ]iromulgated  August  9,  1889.  The  royal  commission  on  labor  of 
188G  had  disclosed  in  their  investigations  and  report  certain  facts  for 
which  remedial  effort  seemed  necessary.  Probably  the  most  practical 
outcome  of  their  labors  has  been  the  attention  which  has  since  been 
directed  to  the  question  of  the  housing  of  the  people,  and  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  passage  of  the  enactment  above  referred  to.  The  measure 
received  the  cordial  sanction  of  Prime  Minister  Beernaert.  There  are 
three  distinct  parts  to  the  law :  (1)  Creation  of  committees  of  patronage; 
(2)  loaning  of  money  by  the  General  Savings  Bank  (la  Caisse  Ginirale 
W  £pargiie  et  de  RetraiU);  (3)  institution  of  life  insurance  in  connection 
with  the  repayment  of  loans.  The  first  part  of  the  law  established 
in  each  local  administrative  district  {arrondissement)  a  body  which 
may  perhaps  be  called  a  semiofficial  committee  on  good  works.  It 
is  composed  of  not  less  than  live  and  not  more  than  eighteen  mem- 
bers, api)ointed  for  a  term  of  three  years.  From  three  to  ten  are  named 
by  the  permanent  delegation  (local  representatives)  in  the  provincial 
council  and  from  two  to  eight  by  royal  decree.  The  duties  of  this  body, 
as  defined  by  administrative  act  July  7,  1891,  are  as  follows: 

Article  16. — ^A.  To  encourage  the  const  ructtion  and  letting  of  salu- 
brious dwellings  for  working  people,  and  their  sale,  either  for  cash  or 
for  annual  payments.  With  this  end  in  view  they  shall  study  and 
make  an  effort  to  bring  about  appropriate  combinations  for  thispuq^se. 
They  shall  aid  in  the  formation  of  joint  stock  and  cooperative  companies 
for  the  construction  of  workingmen'a  dwellings.  Tiiey  shall  facilitate 
the  work  of  any  public  administration,  of  conipanies,  and  of  individuals 
by  the  examination  of  proposed  i)lans,  and  by  ollering  for  examinaticm 
typical  plans  of  houses  prepared  in  conformity  with  the  programme  of 

thesuperiorcouncil  of  hygiene.  .  ,    , .,  ,  , 

B.  To  study  all  that  concerns  the  salubrity  of  houses  inhabited  by 
workingmen  and  the  hygiene  of  the  locality  where  they  are  established 
m  large  numbers.  For  this  purpose  they  shall  exercise  a  permanent 
jttdgeneral  supervision  over  workingmeifs  dwellings  and  p()piilous 
Qttrtn^  occuDy  themselves  with  ^^^'^^^''^f:;^^ 

'  -rorkingmeirs  homes.    They  shall  <l^;^»s^.P^^ 
Son  of  these  quait^v^",  ^^^^^  %\x^\\  v^ 
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dwellingH,  with  the  consent  of  their  occupants,  and  make  a  note  of  the 
jirevHiIirig  conditions;  they  shall  in  particular  notice  if  they  are  suffi- 
ciently large  and  properly  ventilated,  and  if  they  are  provided  with 
the  necessary  supply  of  water;  they  shall  also  assure  themselves  of 
the  j)roper  condition  of  the  sewers  and  the  regular  removal  of  refuse. 
Aft4*r  investigating  the  causes  of  insalubrity  they  shall  indicate  the 
propi'i-  ameliorations  to  the  occupant,  to  the  principal  lessee,  and  to  the 
propriet^)r,  and  whenever  it  is  a  question  of  lodgings  which  are  not 
HiJMceptible  of  boing  thus  ameliorated,  they  shall  caU  the  attention  of 
the  local  authority,  or  in  case  of  need  the  attention  of  the  provincial 
HKMlical  conmiission  to  the  facts. 

(>.  To  encourage  the  development  of  thrift  and  of  life  insarance,  as 
well  as  loan  <'om])anies  and  nuitual  relief  and  pension  funds.  For  this 
purpoKc  the  committees  may  put  themselves  in  relation  with  heads  of 
{nduMtri<»s  and  with  workingmen.  They  shall  give  their  advice,  when- 
ever necessary,  to  the  governing  commission  of  societies  of  mataal 
relief  relative*,  tx)  n^quests  for  legal  recognition  presented  by  newly 
oiganizcd  local  agencies. 

AuT.  10.  Tiie  committees  shall  correspond  directly  with  the  govern- 
ment, with  the  provincial  authority,  with  the  communal  administrations 
of  their  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  with  the  (icneral  Savings  Bank  {la  Caisse 
Gnu'rale  (C ICparijne  ct  de  Hetraite)^  with  the  governing  commission  of 
societies  of  nuitnal  relief,  and  with  the  provincial  medical  commission. 

♦  »•♦••• 

They  shall  give  their  advice  upon  all  questions  which  are  submitted 
to  them  by  the  govern nuMit,  by  the  provincial  authority,  by  the  gov- 
erning commission  of  societies  of  mutual  relief,  and  by  the  provincial 
medical  commission. 

•  •••••• 

Art.  17.  The  (committees  of  patronage  may  establish  and  distribute 
prizes  for  order  and  neatness  in  the  care  of  (Iwellings  and  for  thrift. 

In  order  to  (;arry  out  this  i)urpose  they  may  receive  personal  gifts  and 
legacies  and  subsidies  from  public  bodies. 

Art.  18.  In  cases  of  exproi)riati()n  of  areas  in  quarters  specially 
inhabited  by  the  working  classes  the  governor  sliall  communicate  the 
project  to  the  (committee  of  patronage  interested. 

The  committee  sliall  give  its  advice  concerning  the  conditions  which 
it  thinks  should  be  im|)osed  in  regard  to  the  resale  of  the  ground 
included  in  the  ex])ropnation. 

The  papers  in  the  case  shall  then  be  submitted  to  the  permanent 
delegation  and  transmitted  to  the  government. 

The  committees  are  also  required  to  make  an  annual  report  of  their 
operations  to  the  minister  of  agriculture,  iudustry,  and  public  works. 
A  copy  is  communicated  to  the  superior  council  of  hygiene,  and  each 
commune  is  entitled  to  receive  official  communication  of  the  particular 
part  of  the  report  which  concerns  it. 

The  establishment  of  local  committees  of  patronage  of  this  sort  has 
been  a  happy  innovation.  Much  profit  has  resulted  to  the  working 
people  and  to  the  community  as  a  whole  by  the  close  inspection  and 
careful  study  of  hygiene  which  they  have  ^^^^"'^  J^^^^^^^^^  of  the 

Brussels  committee,  made  by  Messrs.  ^^f^'"^^^^^^^^^     ^^^''^  ^" 

Q„«er.  .M  or  CConel  ™."."«»  ^J^  'l^^tSraTrSSi 
Show  with  what  care,  precision,  and  scieniun.  aaa 
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beeu  done.  Ex-Premier  Beernaert  offers  his  ofScial  testimony  to  the  sue- 
cessfal  working  of  this  scheme.  He  publicly  asserted  that  committees 
had  been  established  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  that  devoted 
men  had  been  found  to  give  their  attention  to  the  duties  involved. 
Almost  everywhere  they  have  made  thorough  house-to-house  investi- 
gations of  the  habiUitions  of  the  poor.  They  have  also  prepared  and 
distributed  in  great  numbers  plans  and  estimates  for  houses,  and  have 
been  useful  in  establishing  companies  for  the  construction  and  sale  of 
workingmen's  dwellings. 

The  second  distinct  feature  of  the- Belgian  law  is  the  authorization 
to  the  General  Savings  Bank  (la  Gaisse  Oencrale  d^^pargne  et  de 
Retraite),  a  semiofficial  institution,  whose  deposits  the  government 
guarantees,  to  loan  a  part  of  its  reserve  at  reduced  rates,  in  order  to 
encourage  proprietorship  of  homes  among  working  people.  The  gen- 
eral principle  is  laid  down  of  lending  only  through  an  intermediary; 
consequently  four  different  kinds  of  associations  are  contemplated  by 
the  law,  namely,  joint  stock  and  cooperative  loan  eompanies  and  joint 
stock  and  cooperative  building  companies.  To  the  loan  companies  the 
rate  of  interest  on  advances  made  by  the  General  Savings  Bank,  in 
pursuance  of  their  object,  is  fixed  at  2A  per  cent,  and  to  the  building 
companies  at  3  per  cent  per  annum.  Not  only  is  there  a  discrimination 
as  to  the  rate  of  interest  charged  for  these  advances,  but  the  amounts 
of  the  advances  made  to  loan  companies  and  to  building  companies 
vary.  To  the  former,  if  a  joint  stoek  company,  an  advance  may  be  made, 
in  the  first  instance,  equal  to  one-half  of  the  ca]>ital  stock  subscribed 
and  not  paid  in,  and,  again,  equal  to  three-lifths  of  the  value  of  the  retil 
estate  security  furnished.  Advances  to  building  comjjanies  can  only 
be  made  of  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  real  estate 
belonging  to  the  company  in  each  instance. 

The  loan  company  is  formed  exclusively  for  the  purymse  of  making 
loans  to  working  people  for  the  construction  or  purchase  of  houses  for 
their  own  habitation.  Future  inhabitants  nniyj  subject  to  ap])roval, 
choose  their  own  ground,  and  borrow  money  from  the  company  to  con- 
struct houses  according  to  their  tastes,  the  company  acting  as  guide 
and  adviser.  Bnilding  companies  construct,  purchase,  sell,  or  rent, 
but  ownership  is  vested  in  the  society.  There  is  less  security  to  the 
loaner,  and  smaller  latitude,  as  a  general  thing,  for  exercise  of  the 
laborer's  choice. 

The  loan  companies,  in  order  to  receive  advances,  must  give  bonds,  so 
to  8i>eak,  of  their  philanthropic  intentions  by  limiting  their  dividends 
to  3  per  cent  per  annum.  The  object  of  this  prescription  is  to  prevent 
borrowing  for  speculation.  The  reduced  rate  of  interest  to  the  loan 
companies  is  created  in  view  of  the  gi  eater  security  furnished.  The 
advice  of  the  local  committee  of  patronage  is  always  sought  in  refer- 
ence to  the  character  of  these  companies.  Knowletl<j:e  of  their  inten- 
tions and  of  their  financial  standing  and  ultimate  aims  comes  to  the 
governing  powers  of  the  bank  in  this  way. 


IKO     nrr/iAt.  nr.four  or  the  commibsionee  of  labor. 

ThPi  fOftitfi}iU-4'iK  of  imtrofiHgf)  are  exceiHliiigly  usefal  in  assistini?  the 
i}*'ii4>rrHl  Hii'/tim^  ti»uk  in  IfA  toniiiti^  o[M)nitions.  After  a  company  is 
tnriuMi,  HUfi  ffi^fof  ^  liny  niMiicy  wlititever  in  advanced  to  it,  the  local 
NffiituUfoo  of  p^froriii^i*  jh  callrd  upon  to  give  information  to  the  board 
of  /DrH'forH  of  flu*  Ufiif*ml  MaviiiKK  Hank  concerning  the  status  of  the 
Ntuipi^uy,  wiffit  It.  in  doinu^niMl  what  Hfrviceit  in  likely  to  render.  Being 
It  loMil  or^afii/ation,  f lif'  coiiiniiMre  of  ])atr<)aago  is  cognizant  of  the 
fn^ln,  and  tin  report  ^lla^anf(>^R  (Inancia)  stability  and  forestalls  speca- 
IrtMvf*  prmMlbilififM.  1*lif>  \\vh\  Htrp  which  a  workingman  takes  when  he 
NffU'tM  fo  a(^()Mitf^  A  hoimn  in  to  tiddross  himself  to  the  local  committee  of 
Imh'ofitt^f.  lie  MiTiiK'H  frotn  it  a  cor(i(i(*ato  establishing  the  &ctthat 
hp  Im  a  bona  fbb*  uoi  Kinsman.  This  cortificate  is  attached  to  the  act 
of  «ah'  Of  lo  f  lii»  morfua^o  passi'd  bctwoon  himself  and  the  company.  It 
\n  flHc  ff'ttlMr'sil*'  u  lui'l^  yiv«vH  him  the  bonolit  of  a  reiiuction  of  charges 
Oo  fi'tfl'lfafi'm  ^l•l»^.  pt«'..  which  an*  monlionod  in  the  text  of  the  law. 

'Mm*  bv  hnvH  of  JoiiH  storU  rompanios,  either  loan  or  building,  for 
ra\oitn|r  till'  i»i>n4f!ni'<ion  of  worKin^mon's  dwellings,  in  order  that  the 
••ompa!ib««*  may  obtain  Mdvanoes  i\\m\  the  (xtMieral  Savings  Bank,  must 
f'onfain  flu*  folli^u  in^  rlMn-o'^:  (1 )  An  agreement  to  a^-cept  the  snrveil- 
hiiH'i'iif  tiM'  <I««iMM:iI  S:n  inj^v  U:ink.  (-)  An  agreement  to  submit  to  the 
rat  i(h'alif)Tt  «»i  tin'  iionoiMl  S:n  ings  Hank's  board  of  directors  all  trans- 
f\M'«»  of  ^1i;n'<"«  ?ioi  <nll\  pnifl  up.  Tlie  r<»ason  fi»r  this  prescription  is 
nppjniMil  \\ho}\  \\  i'.  roir  hI«mnm1  Hint  I h<' (iencral  Savings  Bank, in  mak- 
ing an  a<h  :nH'<M>niinl  loonr  liiilloi  tlio  «'a]»it^il  stork  subscribed  and  not 
p:»ii|  Ml.  vrlii' .  to  M  I'o;  i:»ni  I'Nh'Mi  to,  its so«*ari(,\  upiui  the  solvencv  of  the 
i!w!>\  i«ln:il  «n\  t\»m  vol  s)i:ir<'s.  ..'^  Tc  ^ivc  to  i  lie  board  of  management  of 
lh»^  srivinir^  h;u)K  nn'iM'l':;!  j  i»oi'  i  (»;  i*vi':\  sum  called  in.  eithei' in  x>ar- 
tial  oi  entire  ix:»\-i'M'mi  o.  ^i.  >-  >        i    1..  ri;nismit  to  the  said  board 

Av  70v*-:>'d^  ^•"    >■:•-»•.  :.i.  -    :.:♦     :»!    ^tiMiiLirion  of  an\  im|>ortanoe 

^'  ■    ''    '    ■   '*•-  ■■'■•  •>>  tiu  company  with  a  third 

r»«»i»r..  'ii  tiirt*ctor>  or  by  a  general 

i;.;miu*>     v  (^n^»anic^   must  also 

■■    Ui.   'MMMT;!:  S;jvinir>  Bank  all 

:-.:::i)<":-iiM)r< .  iiu-i:    enndoyee*  who 

r.-. ,..  *.vrrvnii:,^  except  a  smaU 
-^'^'  •'•  opri;  account 
■^-^*  '•:  tuiid>  may  be 
■'    ^    tilt  rt».u uirement 
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BT-LAWS  OP  A  JOINT  STOCK  LOAN  COMPANY  FORMED  UNDER  THE 

BELGIAN  LAW  OF  1889. 

Chapter  I. 

Article  1.  There  is  hereby  formed  between  the  undersigned  and 
all  those  who  shall  become  shareholders  a  joint  stock  company  under 
the  name  and  title  of . 

Art.  2.  The  company  has  its  chief  office  at 


Art.  3.  The  duration  of  its  existence  is  fixed  at years,  dating 

from  this  day. 

The  first  fiscal  year  shall  end  with  December  31,  189-. 

Art.  4.  The  company  has  for  its  exclusive  object  the  making  of  loans 
with  the  view  of  constructing,  or  the  purchasing  of  real  estate  destined 
for,  workingmen's  dwellings.  Consequently  it  is  empowered  to  do  all 
acts  and  transact,  generally,  whatever  shall  be  necessary  for  these 
operations,  and  especially : 

To  grant  loans  secured  by  mortgage  and  repayable  in  fixed  install- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  workiugmen  to  purchase  real  estate 
from  third  parties; 

To  borrow,  with  or  without  security; 

To  receive  savings  or  other  dei)osit8  to  an  amount  which  shall  keep 
the  liabilities  of  the  company  to  its  creditors  below  one  and  one-half 
times  the  liabilities  of  the  company  to  itself  (capital  subscribed  and 
reserves) ; 

To  guarantee  the  obligations  of  third  parties;  to  pay  in  their  place 
and  stead  with  subrogation  upon  mortgage; 

To  conclude  with  the  General  Savings  Bank  {la  Caisse  06n6raU 
d^^pargne  et  de  Retraite)  under  the  guarantee  of  the  state  mixed  insur- 
ance npon  the  lives  of  their  borrowers  by  paying  for  them  the  neces- 
sary premiums  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  reimbursement  of  loans 
made  for  the  construction  or  purchase  of  dwellings. 

The  company  is  prohibited  from  acquiring  real  estate  other  than  that 
which  may  be  offered  for  sale  in  consetiucnce  of  a  writ  of  execution 
issued  against  one  of  its  debtors,  or  in  consequence  of  overbidding  in 
cases  of  voluntary  alienation,  or  when  oii'ered  for  sale  at  auction.  In 
none  of  these  cases  shall  the  purchase  price  exceed  the  balance  due  from 
the  debtor-proprietor. 

Chapter  II. 

Art.  5.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  fixed  at francs  and  divided 

into shares,  each  of  the  value  of francs. 

Art.  6.  These shares  are  subscribed  for  as  follows: 

Shares. 

1.  ByMr.  X 

2.  ByMr.Y 

3.  ByMr.  Z,eto 

Totals  equal  to  the  shares  issued 

Art.  7.  On  the  total  of  the  sliares  subscribed  by  each  shareholder 
an  immediate  payment  must  be  made  in  gold  or  silver  coin  of  legal  value, 
in  the  presence  of  the  undersigned  notary  and  witnesses,  into  the  hands 

of  the  hereinafter  named  directors,  amounting  to per  cent  of  the 

valne  of  each  share,  that  is,  a  total  sum  of francs.    The  balance 

ahall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  directors  npon  the  decision  of  the 
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)»ounl  of  (liriM^torH  \\\)o\\  one  month's  notice,  to  be  ^vcn  by  simple 
loltor.    No  call  for  fuiulH  Hliall  exceed per  cent  (a). 

A  in\  H.  Shanes  arc  truiiHterable.  They  are  numbered  inregalar  order 
and  u  vc^iHtcr  of  them  is  kept  at  the  chief  office. 

Shares  t^illy  paid  tip  may  be  converted  into  shares  payable  to  bearer; 
tho  HharoH  payable  to  bearer  are  signed  by  two  directors. 

*rhe  possession  of  a  share  carries  with  it  the  legiil  obligation  to  submit 
to  tho  bylaws  of  the  company  and  to  the  decisions  of  the  general 

Aui\  \K  Shares  are  indivisible.  If  there  are  several  o^viiers  for  the 
<Miiio  share,  the  company  has  the  right  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  rights 
Wlon^ring  theix'to  until  one  person  only  shall  be  designated  as  being 
owner  of  the  share. 

Art.  10.  Neither  the  death  nor  the  interdiction,  nor  the  bankruptcy, 
nor  the  insitlveney  of  one  or  more  shareholders  shall  cause  the  disso- 
luiiou  of  the  iH)mpany. 

The  heirs  or  lissigns  of  a  shareholder  can  not  require  either  the  placing 
of  ^^als  or  an  inventory  of  the  property  of  the  company.  They  must, 
in  the  exertMse  of  their  rights,  rely  upon  the  authorized  inventories  or 
InU^nee  sheets  of  the  company. 

Any  ai'tion  for  the  purpose  of  nullifying  the  indivisibility  of  shares 
te  strictly  pn>hibiteii  to  shareholders  as  well  as  to  their  assignees. 

Aki\  il.  Shiu^holdcrs  are  liable  for  the  total  amounts  of  their  sub- 
Cicariptious  oul>\ 

Ohapter  III. 


Art.  12.  The  oi>mpany  is  managed  by  a  board  composed  of 

memln^rs. 

The  dnn^tion  of  their  term  of  office  is  fixed  at years.    The  board 

cluvvM^s  f^vm  its  members  a  president;  it  elects,  also,  either  from  its 
ox^u  meudvrs  or  fW>m  outside  of  the  luiard,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer 
w  ;i  s^^K'ivtury  tivi^suivr.  Diivctors  electevl  to  these  positions  can  hold 
oAx\»  oul^"  during  the  i>erioil  of  time  for  which  they  were  appointed 
dxr^'tors, 

AKt.  IC^  The  bi>5ir\l  of  dinvtors  shall  have  power,  within  the  limits 
ittusv^\i  by  the  bv  laws,  to  deliln^rate.  transact,  compromise,  and  decide 
*tV>  ii-^tler  which  has  rt^feivuce  to  the  interests  of  the  company,  and 
es|^v**Ail>-  it  shall  h.^ve  innver  ti^ — 

a'  K*^^ul;Ue  the  g^nienil  or  siHvific  innul  it  ions  of  every  contract  of 
;i5*N\  e\chciU5ix\  puivhi^se,  loan,  and  all  other  ci^ntnicts  relating  to  these 
\^vx\*tiOtts:  A\\\mtv  all  r^nd  estate  in  the  castas  mentioned  in  the  last 
iviur^rxii^h  of  aiticle  4;  n^s^^U  it  either  at  public  or  private  sale; 

>'  Ke\v;\e  all  moneys,  etlVvtuate  the  Nvithdrawal  of  deiM>sit8  made  at 
th<^  \%cveu**  SviN  inij-s  Uank  .\i  Cu>*f  (iVhc  »m.V  ifhU^.tf-ifne  et  de  Retraite)^ 
M  the  IvAvk  ot  IVis^sits  av.d  iVusi^nuu  nts  ^.\i  (\if\<.^t^  dt4  IhrpiUt  et  Con- 
4M^Av<;*.'*.x\ev  elscN^  hc:\\ard  deienuitie  the  use  of  dis)Hisable funds;  give 
^x"e,5^;A*  xv^x^cv  to  ;\\^*  ^lii-wcovs  ;o  ivnutlv  si^u  all  checks  and  receipts; 

^,'  M.*vv^  UNCO'  ^4*t  tbe  :oru\sv^V ci'wlU;  Uviu  u^nm  mortgage;  borrow 
>ii»iih  sw  x^  .?t\oiit  sivuvVsN ;  ,u\vpt  ?<*vifi:s  vxr  v*:her  deposits^  within  the 
txit^^j  x'n;Xs*u\1  \v.  */ac  tUu\l  iM;M;::\rv^U  et  arrkle-i;  uegoiiaite life insor- 
^MJK^\  e^vi'*  ox\  t>,x;\i  \vdiv;uv<;  iv\^;i;vh;^se  iv^licies: 


^  X  >nKm  «>^  ^'\v  v.t  Svk  jh^v  «...>.^  )^^  >^  ^^.^  vg^  ^.,^3^  ^^  ^  *^0^  tiMi  iO  par  cent 
^"^  1^  >\v  ^  %  ^ y  ov  xMv4  ii^A\>K     Vt^Ai  «»;i*lXy  T^f^^<y«Mas»  1^  colj  call  mmA»  i^oi  Iha 
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(d)  Consent  to  a  stay  of  proceedings  affecting  mortgages,  either 
recorded  or  demanded,  executions,  writs  of  injunction,  and  garnish- 
ments, decline  tbe  use  of  the  privilege  of  and  the  action  for  cancella- 
tion, excuse  the  keeper  of  mortgage  records  from  making  official  entries; 
agree  to  all  subrogations,  priorities,  and  transfers  of  rank  of  mortgages; 
decide  all  questions  of  priority — all  this  before  sis  well  as  after  payment; 

(e)  Kei>resent  the  company,  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant,  in  all  legal 
proceedings,  take  appeal,  prosecute  all  executions  agaipst  personal  and 
real  property  until  full  satisfaction ; 

(/)  Accept  the  supervision  of  the  General  Savings  Bank  {la  Caisse 
OSnirale  d^Hpargne  et  de  Retraite)  under  the  guarantee  of  the  state; 
in  this  case  the  board  must  agree:  (1)  To  submit,  lirst  for  approval,  to 
the  bank's  board  of  directors  every  transfer  of  sliares.not  paid  up; 
(2)  to  give  immediate  notice  of  every  payment  which  may  be  called  in 
partial  or  complete  liberation  of  shares  of  this  kind;  (3)  to  transmit  to 
the  directors  of  the  sard  savings  bank,  also,  a  detailed  and  certified 
copy  of  papers  mentioned  in  articles  6'2  and  63  of  the  law  of  May  18, 
1873,  concerning  com])anics;  and  (4)  to  realize,  witliin  a  period  llxcd 
by  the  board  of  direxjtors  of  the  bank,  on  all  real  estate  which  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  company. 

Art.  14.  There  can  be  no  engagement  entered  into  by  the  company 
with  third  parties  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  its  board  of  directors  or 
by  the  general  meeting  and  not  entered  on  the  minutes  in  a  special 
re(!ord  book. 

Art.  15.  With  the  exce[)tion8  provided  for  in  jirticle  14,  the  board  of 
directors  may  delegate  to  one  of  its  members  or  to  one  of  the  superin- 
tendents or  managers  the  daily  conduct  of  the  company's  business.  It 
appoints  and  dismisses  its  superintendents,  managers,  or  other  agents, 
determines  their  powers^  and  fixes  tlieir  compensation  and  salaries. 

The  president  of  the  bojird  and  the  secretary,  secretary -treasurer, 
and  general  manager  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  all  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  board  of  directors. 

Art.  10.  The  board  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  month.  I^esolntions 
shall  be  passed  by  a  majority  vote;  in  case  of  a  tie  the  president  shall 
have  the  deciding  vote.  In  exceptional  cases,  two  directors  may,  on 
their  own  personal  responsibility,  make  a  decision  to  be  submitted  for 
ratification  to  the  board  of  directors  within  eight  days  and  to  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  as  provided  by  article  14. 

Except  in  cases  of  urgency  declared  and  stated  in  the  letter  of  con- 
vocation sent  to  all  the  directors  by  registered  mail,  the  board  can 
legally  transact  business  only  when  at  least  one  half  of  its  members  are 
present. 

Art.  17.  The  supervision  of  the  company  is  (iontided  to commis- 
sioners. 

Their  term  of  office  is  fixed  at years. 

Art.  18.  The  directors  and  commissioners  are  appointed  and  dis- 
missed by  the  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders. 

Art.  19.  [Kefers  to  temporary  designation  of  directors  and  commis- 
sioners until  the  general  meeting  shall  regularly  elect,  etc.] 

Art.  20.  [Refers  to  the  general  duties  of  directors  and  commission- 
ers, and  the  security  which  they  must  furnish  as  a  bond  for  faithful 
performance  of  duties.] 

Art.  21.  [Eefers  to  the  bonding  of  employees  handling  funds.] 

Art.  22.  The  comi)any  is  forbidden  to  keep  more  than francs  in 

it^  treasury:  all  of  the  surplus  shall  be  deposited  to  its  current  account 
in  the  savings  bank  created  under  the  guarantee  of  the  state. 
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Chapter  IV. 

Art.  23.  fDesi^ates  the  place  and  date  of  the  j?eneral  meeting.] 

Art.  24.  The  convocation  and  deliberation  of  the  general  meetlDg 
Bhall  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  prescriptions  of  articles  59,  60, 
and  61  of  the  law  of  May  18,  1873,  concerning  companies. 

In  order  to  take  part  in  general  meetings  the  holders  of  shares  made 
ont  to  bearer  should  make  known  ten  days  before  the  meeting  the 
number  and  designation  of  their  shares.  They  will  be  admitted  on 
producing  the  original  share  or  a  certificate  showing  that  the  share 
has  been  deposited  at  the  chief  office  of  the  company.  Shares  issued 
in  the  name  of  the  holder  entitle  him  to  participate  in  the  general 
meetings  without  further  formalities.  Each  share  gives  the  right  to 
one  vote;  no  person,  however,  can  vote  upon  a  number  of  shares 
exceeding  the  fifth  part  of  the  total  number  issued  or  exceeding  two- 
fifths  of  the  shares  represented  in  the  vote. 

The  right  to  participate  in  the  meetings  may  be  delegated,  but  only 
to  a  shareholder  who  himself  has  a  right  to  be  present. 

A  proxy  may  represent  only  one  shareholder. 

Art.  25.  All  decisions  relative  to  the  acceptance  of  savings  or  other 
deposits  beyond  the  limits  fixed  in  the  third  para^iai)h  of  article  13  are 
exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  meeting. 

Chapter  V. 

Art.  26.  On  the  Slst  of  December  of  each  year  the  books  shall  be 
closed.  The  board  shall  take  an  inventory  and  make  a  balance  sheet 
with  an  account  of  ])rofit  and  loss. 

The  net  profit,  after  deducting  all  general  expenses,  losses,  interest, 
and  depreciation  shall  be  divided  as  follows:  (1)  5  per  cent  to  the 
reserve  fund,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law;  (2)  a  dividend  to 
shareholders,  which  shall  not  exceed  3  per  cent  of  the  paid-in  capital; 
(3)  the  balance  to  the  reserve  fund. 

Art.  27.  The  reserve  i'und  sliall  be  employed  entirely  in  conformity 
with  the  exclusive  object  of  the  company. 

Chapter  VI. 

Art.  28.  The  dissolution  of  the  company  before  the  expiration  of  its 
legal  term  can  be  decided  upon  by  an  extraordinary  general  meeting, 
representing  at  least  one  half  of  the  capital  stock,  and  a  majority  of 
three-fourths  of  the  votes  present  or  represented. 

Art.  29.  The  same  meeting  shall  fix  the  method  of  liquidation,  and 
shall  choose  by  simple  majority  vote  one  or  three  liquidators. 

Art.  30.  In  case  of  dissolution  of  the  com[)any,  for  whatever  cause, 
there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  reserve  fund,  after  repayment  of  the 
capital  paid  in  by  the  shareholders,  a  sum  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the 
interest  paid  or  payable  upon  all  advances  made  to  the  company  during 
its  existence  by  the  General  Savings  Bank  {la  Gaisse  GeneraU  W£pargns 
et  de  Retraite),  The  sum  so  deducted  shall  be  paid  by  the  liquidators 
of  the  company  to  the  said  bank  as  an  indemnity,  on  account  of  the 
very  low  rate  of  interest  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent  which  shall  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  bank  and  the  company  in  the  contracts  show- 
ing the  said  advances. 

[Signatures  and  attestations  follow.] 
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The  companies  which  are  constituted  with  the  view  of  obtaining  ad- 
vances at  2i  per  cent,  viz,  the  loan  companies,  both  joint  stock  and 
cooperative,  are  commercial  companies;  those  which  are  constitnted 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  advances  at  3  per  cent,  viz,  bailding  com- 
panies, both  joint  stock  and  cooperative,  retain  their  civil  character. 
The  first  category  are  properly  called  loan  companies,  having  for  their 
exclusive  object  the  making  of  loans  in  order  to  favor  the  construction 
of,  or  purchase  of  real  estate  destined  for,  workingmen's  dwellings; 
the  second  are  companies  having  as  their  exclusive  aim  the  construction, 
purchase,  sale,  and  rental  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes.  The 
first  dass  can  not  acquire  real  estate,  must  limit  dividends  to  be  dis- 
tributed upon  the  capital  paid  in  by  the  shareholders  to  3  per  cent,  put 
aside  as  reserve  all  surplus,  and  finally  bind  itself  in  case  of  liquida- 
tion to  hand  over  to  the  General  Savings  Bank  such  a  part  of  this 
reserve  as  will  make  up  the  interest  on  advances  made  to  3  per  cent. 
The  second  class  may  construct,  purchase,  sell,  or  rent;  may  distribute 
to  shareholders  a  dividend  beyond  3  per  cent,  and  need  only  put  aside 
as  reserve  the  sum  required  by  the  law  of  1873  in  relation  to  these 
institutions.  By-laws  of  all  companies  of  either  class  must  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  General  Savings  Bank.  It 
is  recommended  also  that  the  names  of  shareholders  be  sent  with  copies 
of  the  by-laws. 

Before  a  company  can  commence  operations  subscribers  must  have 
paid  in  10  i)er  cent  of  their  capital  stock.  An  advance  may  then  be 
obtained  from  the  General  Savings  Bank  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
capital  subscribed  but  not  paid  in  by  the  shareholders.  A  sum  equal 
to  55  i)er  cent  of  the  capital  subscribed  is  thus  immediately  available 
for  loaning  purposes.  This  will  be  constantly  increased  as  loans  are 
made,  by  the  first  payments  of  borrowers.  Further  advances,  amount- 
ing to  three-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  property  when  completed,  which 
shall  exceed  by  at  least  a  ninth  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  loans,  are 
then  made.  The  supervision  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  General 
Savings  Bank  must  be  accepted  and  the  value  of  the  property  settled 
by  an  expert  chosen  by  the  board  and  paid  by  the  company.  The  first 
advance  made  by  the  General  Savings  Bank  to  the  loan  company  is  on 
the  faith  of  the  solvency  of  the  original  subscribers.  Upon  the  value 
of  the  property  itself  the  subsequent  advance  of  three-fifths  is  made. 

It  is  stipulated  that  the  workingman  shall  be  required  to  pay  in  first 
one-tenth  of  the  value  of  his  property.  This  proves  to  the  company 
that  he  has  a  little  something  laid  by  and  that  he  knows  how  to  econo- 
mize. 

The  loan  company  may  be  said  to  hold  the  first  claim  upon  the  acquir- 
ing purchaser.  The  value  of  the  property  is  suflicient  to  meet  the  uine- 
tenths  unpaid,  and  even  if  the  workingman  should  fail  to  discharge 
his  obligations  at  the  outset,  neither  the  loan  company  nor  the  General 
Savings  Bank  would  lose  anything  by  the  operation. 
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It  is  maaeh  earner  to  anderstand  the  ox)eration  of  this  law  by  a  con- 
erece  example  than  by  an  abstract  statement.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
joint  atioek  loan  company  is  formed  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  10 
per  esDt  tiiat  most  be  paid  in  upon  capital  stock  equals  $10,000.  An 
advance  from  the  General  Savings  Bank  equal  to  50  x)er  cent  of  the 
eapiral  stock  sabstTibed,  but  unpaid,  namely,  $45,000,  is  immediately 
a!7ailabl&  Thus  the  total  sum  immediately  available  is  $55,000.  Let 
TW  ^appose  that  a  workingman  wants  to  build  a  house  wortli  $2,000. 
He  paya  10  per  cent  of  this  at  the  outset  to  the  loan  company,  or  what 
m  equal  to  this  step,  perhaps,  pays  for  a  lot.  The  sum  of  $1,800  remains 
120  be  doand.  The  loan  company  from  its  $55,000  advances  to  him  $600, 
aoii  dfte  Genera]  Savings  Bank  then  advances  on  the  security  of  the 
property  three  fifths  of  its  value,  which  is  $1,200.  The  sum  of  $200  has 
bee?i  paid  in  at  the  begiuiiing  by  the  workingman,  and  the  condition 
ciiac  Che  total  value  of  tlie  property  shall  exceed  by  at  least  one-ninth 
oie  ztxad  loan  is  complied  with.  In  paying  off  these  obligations  the 
fKDti  loaned  by  the  company  is  tirst  discharged.  Then  commences  the 
liqaitlacion  of  the  loan  from  the  General  Savings  Bank.  While  the 
money  for  the  first  loan  comes  from  the  savings  bank,  it  does  not  come 
diretrtly  from  the  bank  to  the  individual  workman,  but  through  a 
responsible  intermediary,  the  loan  company. 

Cooperative  loan  companies  receive  advances  equal  to  three-fifths  of 
the  value  of  the  property,  but  the  value  of  the  property  must  exceed 
by  at  least  one-ninth  the  total  loan.  This  is  the  only  advance  made 
by  the  General  Savings  Bank.  Building  companies,  whether  joint  stock 
or  cooperative,  may  obtain  advances  equal  to  one-half  of  the  value  of 
the  property  belonging  to  them.  In  all  cases  every  transaction  with  a 
third  party  must  be  ratified  by  the  administrative  board  of  the  company. 

These  building  companies  are  not  reiiuired  to  limit  their  dividends, 
as  ai-e  the  loan  companies,  both  joint  stock  and  cooperative.  The  3 
l>er  c»ent  dividends  In  the  latter  case  are  on  the  capital  stoik  paid  in 
and  not  on  the  \vhi»le  capital  sti>ck.  In  the  case  supposed  $3oo  annually 
would  Ih^  all  that  wmild  be  iXHiuiml  to  pay  the  prescribed  dividend  on 
the  sums  paid  in  on  tlio  shares. 

lu  lUkstMi  workin-nian  has  nunc  than  one  tenth  of  the  value  of  his 
luv^H^rty  Nvhioh  ho  Nvishes  to  pav  down  at  the  beginning,  the  sum 
KmuuhI  him  by  the  oompanv  wtmUl  be  lessened;  that  is,  taking  the  case 
almidy  HuppoMMl,  ,r  Ho  paid  down  *UH)  he  would  get  from  the  com- 
l^iuy  #4iH)  luHioad  ol  |(UH>.  Iho  amount  advanced  by  the  s;ivings 
bank  on  hin  propoily  wonhl  not  bodindninhod,  oxoopt  whoiv  the  work- 
ingman  imy^,  fo»  osainpio.  ♦soo.  In  nuoh  ii  oawo  the  advauoo  nuule  by 
the  HaMuuM  ImnK  n>.mi1<1  U^^  oipml  t^i  the  Nvhoh^  amount  of  the  Uun.that 
i».*t,:HHK  I  ho  puhnipio  nndo.lvinu  tho  rolMilmrmMUont  to  theUnm 
tHuupauy  l\iM  u  i|„ii  11,0  .hiiiohohloiM,  Nvho  do  not  hold  as  gvHHl  se.^u« 
nty  an  tho  NiMuMr,  I,  suU,  .hull  Im  Mint  paid  olV,  and  Ihi.s  i^  an  ouoour- 
afiement  to  publlo  hjiImumI  yimilomoii  UinMnlut  In  the  work  tU*  oxteuauig 
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tbe  proprietorship  of  homes.  Bat  there  is  another  renmuj  and  that 
is  that  this  provision  pves  added  elasticity  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
pany. More  funds  are  available  to  continnc  its  oi)erations  in  loaning  to 
other  people.  Tliey  need  not  wait  nntil  all  houses  have  been  jmid  for, 
but  may  turn  over  the  receipts  as  they  come  in  for  the  extension  of  the 
work  to  other  beneficiaries.  Thus  a  spirit  of  thrift  engendered  by  a 
good  example  in  a  community  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite  exteuKion 
upon  a  small  original  capital.  The  sums  are  simply  turned  over  and 
over  again,  and  as  often  as  they  are  turned  over  the  loans  from  the 
General  Savings  Bank  are  available.  Taking  the  case  supposed,  in 
round  numbers  ninety  two  workingmen,  having  $2(H)  apiece  to  start 
with,  or  a  plot  of  land  of  equal  value,  through  the  merliation  of  a  joint 
stock  loan  oom|>any  with  a  capital  of  $100,(KiO,  but  of  which  the  sub- 
scribers  are  never  called  upon  to  pay  more  than  $10,(HiO,  can  be  pro- 
vided each  with  a  home  worth  $2/KK). 

The  reason  why  cooperative  companies  are  not  pc^nnitted  to  secure 
advances  upon  their  capital  stock  is  that  payments  on  the  latter  are 
entirely  in  the  form  of  periodical  installments  and  no  sulTiciefit  guaran- 
tee is  offered.  There  does  not  exist  the  f^auie  degree  of  s^ilvency.  Its 
operations  alone  can  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  therefore  the 
a^Ivance  accorded  is  ba.sed  upon  the  value  of  something  tangible, 
namely,  the  property  itself. 

Joint  stock  loan  companies,  though  they  receive  the  money  at  2J  per 
cent,  are  allowed  to  charge  4  per  cent  f»er  annum  on  their  loans.  The 
object  is  to  secure  a  sound  financial  basis  and  to  assure  the  payment  of 
a  3  per  cent  dividend  on  the  paid  up  value  of  their  shares.  Three  and 
one-half  per  cent,  doubtless,  would  have  answered,  but  with  4  j>er  cent 
a  reserve  is  accumulated.  In  order  that  this  reserve  may  not  l)ecome  a 
temptation  to  the  company  and  a  dissolution  be  forced  witli  tlie  aim  of 
dividing  it,  the  law  prescribes  that  after  the  diss^ilution  of  a  joint  stock 
loan  company  for  any  cause  whatever  there  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  resore,  after  paying  back  the  capital  stock  of  the  shareholders, 
a  som  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  interest  ]»ciid  or  payable  upon  the 
advances  received  during  its  existence  from  the  General  Savin<:s  Bank. 
The  som  thus  deducted  is  remitted  by  assignees  of  the  company  to  the 
savings  bank  as  an  indemnity  on  account  of  the  low  rate  of  interest, 
Jy,  2}  per  cent,  which  it  charged.  Thus  whin  the  work  of  these 
ipanies  ceases  the  savings  bank  is  indemnitied  for  the  except i^nal 
advantages  which  it  has  offered.  The  fear,  therefore,  that  the  general 
poUic  who  may  be  depositors  will  lose  anything:,  even  in  an  economic 
hj  the  policy  of  favoring  workingmeu's  dwellings,  can  not  be 
itained. 

In  order  that  the  bona  fide  workingman  alone  may  benefit  by  the 
accorded,  the  directors  of  the  savings  bank  have  fixed 
5*500  francs  ($1,061.50)  as  the  tnAximnm  cost,  land  included,  of 
Ts  dwelling. 
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The  plan  provides  that  payments  may  be  completed  in  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  twenty-live  years,  as  the  borrower  may  elect.  He  may  pay 
an  installment  every  month,  or  make  twenty- four  or  fifty-two  payments 
annually.  The  following  table  shows  an  account  of  a  loan  of  $1,000 
where  repayment  is  provided  for  in  ten  years: 

STATEMENT  OF  AN  ACCOUNT  ON  A  TEN-TEAR  LOAN  OF  $1,000. 


Yean. 


10 


Loan  from 

Balance 

General 

of  account 

Savin  gB 

Bank. 

$1, 000. 00 

$066.00 

992.00 

666.00 

835.  00 

666.00 

744.00 

666.00 

650.00 

650.00 

552. 00 

552.00 

4:)0.  00 

450.00 

•  344. 00 

344.00 

233. 00 

233.00  > 

124.00 

124.00  ' 

Loan 

from  loan 
oompaoy. 


$334.00 

256.00 

160.  UO 

78.00 


Advances  may  be  made  by  loan  compunies  to  aiiybody  constructing 
or  purchasing   workingmen's  liouses.    It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
builder  or  acquirer  shall  occupy  the  structure  hiniseU*.    Only  the  work- 
ingman,  however,  may  enjoy  a  reduction  of  taxes,  registration  fees, 
etc.    In  certain  localities,  agricultural  districts,  tor  example,  and  other 
places  where  no  intermediary  companies  of  tins  sort  exist,  a  working- 
man,  through  a  solvent  neighbor  who  will  go  security  for  him,  may  get 
money  from  the  General  Savings  Bank  at  3  per  cent.     In  the  first 
instance  the  latter  institution  inquires  of  the  local  committee  of  pat- 
ronage about  the  habitation  which  it  is  proposed  to  buy  or  construct 
If  approval  is  given,  the  guarantor  treats  with  the  workingman,  with 
whom  he  opens  a  credit  account  guaranteed  by  a  mortgage  upon  the 
property,  and  undertakes  the  collection  of  the  periodical  payments 
necessary  to  pay  the  savings  bank  the  annual  sum  required.    The 
workingman  gives  a  note  to  his  guarantor,  who  gets  it  discounted  at 
the  savings  bank  at  ;5  per  cent.    The  interest  is  deducted  in  advance, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  the  note  is  renewed,  after  payinff  tS 
installment  nec4..sary  to  extinguiHh  the  d(a)t  in  the  number  of  years 
agreed  upon.    The  not-.  ,•  r^^neweil,  therefore,  from  year  to  year  for  an 
amount  ecjual  U}  the  'pnU^auiWutc  oblij^ation. 

In  order  to  obviaO.  <M.nU.  .M.inj,  frou.  .niarantors  becoming  insol- 
vent  or  from  then  d^ati.,  tn^i,,,,,.,;,)  ^^,.  i.  jj T 1 

manner  pennitt^l  by  th^  Uw  of  JA-^y  j..  u;^^    jnl  i     .        '^^^^^  '"^  * 

u'note  can  r>e  ind.,M.i  .Uy  .t  ti.. ...,,,  ^^^^^^^^ 

Bank,  and  that  it  ma;.  o.:>  '^...tA.  ^^^  -^..Ju'^^;  ^^f^^^^^  Savings 

the  mortgage.  *'toi ,  the  guarantor  of 

To  facilitate  nri^i'i'A'-r  f>^vM-.  Ua  *M^y^^  .. 
the  sa^ing^  Va:,l'.  tJ-  v-  '  --.w.,  u^^  ^       'i*  borrowers,  and 
at  the  di*po.i-^>L  of  ;->-.' ^'.>^^  y^'^'-  '^i^\^^'of     '''''^  ^^"^ 
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tab1f«  of  animal  paymentSy  models  of  bookkeeping,  etc.  The  miniBter 
of  agricnltiiTey  indastry,  and  public  works,  M.  de  Brn^na,  in  1890  directed 
the  well-known  architect,  M.  Neve,  and  Baron  de  Koyer  de  Doar  to  pre- 
pare a  series  of  plans  of  diflferent  types  of  workingmen's  dwellings. 
This  Tolnme,  with  all  other  data,  is  placed  at  the  disposition  of  com- 
mittees of  patronage  and  local  companies  interested  in  the  housing  of 
working  people  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 

The  Belgian  law  provides  for  the  acqaisition  of  a  home  to  his  family  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  wage  earner  before  all  payments  bad  been  made. 
In  case  of  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family  the  creditor  would  have 
had  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  money  or  would  be  obliged  to  dispossess 
the  widow  and  children  had  not  a  happy  combination  of  life  insurance 
with  repayment  of  loans  been  provided.  A  royal  decree  of  July  6, 1891, 
permitted  the  General  Savings  Bank  to  engage  in  life  insurance  opera- 
tions in  connection  with  its  housing  activities,  under  the  law  of  August 
9, 1889.  It  is  authorized  to  insure  the  life  of  the  borrower  in  order  to 
guarantee  reimbursement  of  the  loan  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  party 
insured  at  any  time  during  the  period.  An  insurance  bureau,  having 
distinct  accounts,  is  annexed  to  the  General  Savings  Bank.  Annual 
financial  statements  of  this  department  are  published.  Fan's  life  tables 
are  the  accepted  basis  of  calculation,  and  the  premium  rates  are  fixed 
at  3  per  cent  per  annum  and  3  per  cent  for  expenses.  Two-thirds  of 
the  sum  set  aside  for  expenses  is  turned  over  to  the  General  Savings 
Bank  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  with  this  the  latter  undertakes  to 
bear  the  whole  of  the  business  expenses.  The  remaining  one-third  is 
put  aside  as  a  reserve  fund  for  the  insurance  department.  Should  this 
reserve  become  exhausted  the  General  Savings  Bank  must  makeup  the 
deficiency  by  advancing  sums  to  be  ultimately  repaid  from  the  insur- 
ance department.  Money  is  advanced  for  the  construction  or  purchase 
of  a  house,  and  a  i)olicy  of  insurance  on  the  life  of  the  debtor  is  taken 
out  by  the  creditor.  Appropriate  declarations  set  ff)rth  among  other 
things  the  actual  state  of  the  health  and  the  habits  of  the  person  to  be 
insured,  and  these  furnish  the  basis  upon  which  the  insurance  depart- 
ment of  the  General  Savings  Bank  determines  whether  or  not  to  accept 
the  candidate.  Refusal  may  be  made  without  tiling  reasons.  The  pre- 
mium is  indivisible,  and  must  be  paid  in  advance  for  each  insurance 
year.  Premiums  are  paid  at  the  local  agency  of  the  General  Savings 
Bank,  where  the  contract  is  executed. 

The  i)erson  insured  has  the  right  of  rei)urchase,  the  value  being  fixed 
as  follows:  The  sum  assured  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
premiums  paid  and  the  whole  number  of  premiums  stipulated  in  the 
contract  and  discounted  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  for  the  time  from  the 
last  premium  payment  to  the  maturity  of  the  policy.  The  insurance  is 
surrendered  without  any  other  formality  in  case  of  nonpayment  of  the 
premium  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  its  falling  due,  but  the 

'  H.  Ex.  a54 10 
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beneficiary  receives  a  sum  equal  to  the  repurchase  value  previously  men- 
tioned. The  beneficiary  may  within  five  months  after  default  demand 
the  resuscitation  of  his  i>olicy,  but  he  must  produce  a  new  declaration 
accompanied  by  a  medical  certificate.  The  insurance  may  then  become 
operative  upon  the  payment  of  the  accrued  premium  increased  by  3 
per  cent,  and  by  restoring  the  repurchase  commutation,  augmented  by 
interest  at  3  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  beneficiary  of  an  insurance  policy  is  obliged  to  inform  the  manag 
ing  director  of  the  insurance  department  of  any  change  of  occupation. 

Insurance  is  nullified  and  all  premiums  forfeited  in  the  following 
cases: 

(a)  If  declarations  were  made  in  bad  faith  or  have  been  withheld, 
which  if  disclosed  would  have  shown  an  increase  of  risk. 

(b)  Neglect  of  the  beneficiary  to  make  notification  of  changes  of  occu- 
pation, etc. 

(o)  In  case  of  death  as  a  result  of  excessive  habitual  alcoholic  indul- 
gence. 

{d)  In  case  of  suicide. 

(e)  In  case  the  beneficiary  secures  the  death  or  aids  in  injuring  the 
health  of  the  insured. 

The  death  of  the  individual  insured  must  be  certified  within  three 
months,  and  the  amount  of  the  policy  will  be  paid  to  the  beneficiary  at 
the  end  of  the  insurance  year  in  which  the  death  took  place,  or  it  may 
be  paid  at  once,  less  a  discount  of  3  per  cent. 

The  law  permits  a  workinginan  as  old  as  fifty-five  years  to  contract 
insurance. 

The  annual  premiums  on  life  insurance  policies  of  $1,000,  where  the 
duration  of  contract  is  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-five  years, 
applicable  to  persons  from  21  to  55  years  of  age,  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing table.  This  assures  the  repayment  of  the  $1,000  at  the  maturity  of 
the  policy  or  on  the  death  of  the  insured  if  he  should  die  during  the 
period. 
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ANNUAL  PREICIUMS  AT  8  PBB  GENT  ON  A  MIXED  INSUBANCB  OF  $1,000. 


Age  at  next  birthday  (years). 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
20. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
60. 
51. 
62. 
63. 
54. 
66. 


Duration  of  eontraoi. 


lOyeara. 


$91.83 
01.92 
92.01 
02.10 
92.19 
92.29 
92.38 
92.50 
92.61 
92. 74 
92.87 
93.00 
93.15 
03.31 
93.49 
93.67 
93.87 
04.09 
M.32 
04.57 

tfv.  o% 

95.12 

95.44 

96.78 

96.15 

96.56 

97.01 

97.49 

98.03 

98.61 

'   99.26 

99.90 

100.60 

101.36 

102.20 


ISyeart. 


$58.89 
58.99 
69.10 
59.21 
59.8a 
69.44 
59.56 
50.70 
59.84 
59.99 
60.15 
60.32 
60.51 
60.71 
60.93 
61.15 
61.40 
61.67 
61.96 
62.28 
62.63 
63.00 
63.40 
63.84 
64.32 
64.83 
65.39 
66.01 
66.68 
67.42 


20  year*. 


$42.84 
42.96 
43.06 
48.21 
48.34 
48.40 
43.66 
48.80 
48.07 
44.15 
44.35 
44.56 
44.78 
45.08 
45.30 
45.58 
45.90 
46.23 
46.60 
46.99 
47.41 
47.88 
48.38 
48.02 
49.51 


25  years. 

$33.56 
83.60 
88.88 
8400 
84.16 
S4.88 
8451 
84.70 
84.91 
35.18 
85.87 
85.68 
85.91 
86.21 
86.53 
86.88 
87.26 
37.67 
36.12 
38.60 


Tlie  repurchase  value  of  a  policy  of  mixed  insurance  for  $1,000  in  case 
of  nonpayment  of  premium  is  given  in  the  annexed  tabular  statement: 

REPURCHASE  VALUE  OF  A  POLICY  OF  MIXED  INSURANCE  FOR  $1,000  EN  CASE  OF 

THE  NONPAYMENT  OF  THE  mth  PREMIUM. 


Duration  of  contraot. 

M. 

10  years. 

15  years. 

20  years. 

26  years. 

2 

$76.64 
157. 88 
243.03 
3:Vi.99 
4:a.30 
533.09 
640.60 
754.08 
873.79 

$4407 
90.79 
140.28 
192.65 
24H.03 
306.56 
308.39 
433  65 

$28.51 
58.74 
90.75 
124.63 
160.46 
198.38 
238.83 

9ilil   KK 

$19.68 

40.53 

62.63 

86.01 

110.73 

136.87 

164.47 

193.61 

22434 

2.^  7  A 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

5U2  40  1      ft'><^  no 

11 

575.07 
651.56 
732.11 
816.92 
906.15 

372.04 
421.53 
473. 64 
528. 51 
586.24 
646.95 
710. 79 
777.87 
848.34 
922.  33 

12 

290  80 

13 

326  86 

14 

364  72 

15 

404  56 

16 

446  46 

17 

400  51 

18 

536  80 

19 

585  43 

20 ^ 

6:t6  40 

21 

600  Qi 

22 

746  33 

23 

805  32 

24 

i 

867  10 

25 

......••.. ^.......... 

932.04 

1 
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A  UMti  in  ifiytrii  intUin  mhowlng  tlie  amount  to  be  repaid  anntiall. 
«  iMut  vf  $t/l'l'l  M  4  |»«r  ixnt,  wlilvh  is  the  figure  deiuaiided  by  j 
atwjjf  Untu  ^MiaffHuitm,  wlicre  tlie  duration  of  contract  varies  from 
Ut  tMimtyUvti  r'>ur«,  Ixtth  willi  and  without  the  insurance  feature: 

WITH  AND 

(f  Jtf  MwiaJ  («rMWj.u  lu  'u  ar  •  Imn  wllh  inaunnrs  u«  Dbtoini^  by  tddlnE  to  Um  Hud 
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-intebvention  op  public  bodies. 


Tho  Domlter  of  companica  formed  for  the  pnrpoBe  of  promoting  the 
propi'ietorabip  of  workingineti's  dwcllinga  in  the  autumn  of  1893  was 
sixtylbnr.  Fifty-six  of  these  were  joint  stock  in  form  and  eight  coop- 
erative. The  total  capital  stock  of  the  former  class  amounted  to 
4,434,600  francs  (1855,877.80).  A  commentary  and  full  information  aa 
f«  proceedingB  are  given  in  two  most  interesting  pamphlets,  one  written 
by  M.  L^on  Mahillon  and  the  other  by  M,  L^on  Meerena. 

Au  important  point  which,  y;  is  chiimed,  has  been  settled  by  the 
Belgian  law  is  the  feasibility  of  national  moneyed  institutions,  such  as 
a  great  savings  bank  under  the  guarantee  of  the  state,  engaging 
largely  in  th'e  work  of  assisting  workiiigmen  to  become  proprietors  of 
homes.  A  national  savings  bank  offers  advantages  over  any  local 
institution.  In  the  first  place  its  operations  extend  throughout  the 
whole  conntry.  and  local  branches  exist  everywhere.  The  conditions 
upon  which  the  loans  are  given  are  uniform  thronghout  the  laud. 
There  are  certain  distinct  business  advantages  claimed  for  the  practice 
of  loaning  through  an  intermediary.  Account  keeping  and  receiving 
and  recording  weekly  or  monthly  payments  would  be  an  enormoua  task 
for  a  national  or  state  institution  to  undertake.  Under  the  Belgiua 
system  the  intermediary  companies  attend  to  all  such  work.  Moreover, 
local  organizations  can  watch  over  the  coustrnction  and  see  that  the 
houses  built  are  sach  as  befit  the  neighborhood.  The  fourth  advantage 
claimed  for  the  employment  of  au  intermediary  is  this:  When  debtors 
fail  to  meet  their  obligations,  local  companies,  acting  in  accordance  with 
their  principle  of  social  helpfulness,  can  much  better  take  into  consid- 
eration the  circumstances  bringing  about  default  and  t'an  judge  whether 
leniency  should  or  should  not  be  extended. 

Those  in  a  position  to  know  say  that  formerly  the  idea  of  building 
workingincii's  houses  directly  by  the  government  was  exceedingly  pop- 
alar  among  the  laboring  element  of  Belgium.  Hecently  they  have  began 
to  take  a  much  greater  interest  in  companies  created  under  the  law,  aaid 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  offered.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  deposits,  fill  guaranteed  by  the  government,  has  gone  steadily  on, 
showing  that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  confidence  in  the  bank  since 
housing  operations  were  begun.  The  total  inci'ease  in  deposits  dur- 
ing the  four  years  from  1886  to  1889,  inclusive,  was  SI3,r)27,010  franca 
(jil8,0.^0,7i;;.93);  during  the  next  four  years,  viz,  1890  to  1893,  inolo? 
sive,  it  was  107,593,670  francs  (120,765,579.47). 

The  complete  text  of  the  Belgian  law  of  Augusts,  1889,  is  as  foUows;- 

TBXT  OF  THE  BELGUN  LAW  OF  AUGUST  9,  1889. 

Abticlic  1.  There  shall  be  established  in  each  administrative  district 
{arrondtimcment)  one  or  more  committees  authorized: 

(a)  To  encourage  the  construction  aud  rental  of  healthy  dwellings 
for  workiiigmen,  and  their  sale  to  workiugmen  for  cosh  oi  en  aimnal 
ijistallments; 
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(b)  To  stady  all  that  concerns  the  healthfalness  of  houses  occupied 
by  working  people  and  the  hygiene  of  the  quarters  where  they  are 
chiefly  located; 

(c)  To  encourage  the  development  of  thrift  and  insurance,  as  well  as 
of  institiitions  of  credit  or  of  mutual  relief  and  of  pension  funds. 

These  committees  shall  be  called  committees  of  patronage,  and  shall 
be  composed  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  eighteen  members, 
appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years,  to  wit,  three  to  ten  members  by 
the  permanent  delegation  in  the  provincial  council  and  from  two  to 
eight  members  by  the  government.  They  may  be  subdivided  into  sec- 
tions. A  secretary  fur  the  committees  and  their  sections  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  pennanent  delegation. 

The  committees'  methods  of  performing  their  duties,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  government,  the  provincial  and  communed  administrations, 
and  the  medical  commissions  shall  be  regulated  by  royal  decree,  with- 
out interfering,  however,  with  the  powers  of  these  administrations  in 
the  matter  of  hygiene  and  public  health. 

Art.  2.  The  committees  of  patronage  shall  institute  and  distribute 
prizes  for  orderliness,  for  cleanliness,  and  for  thrift. 

They  are  empowered,  for  this  purpose,  to  receive  gifts  and  legacies 
of  personal  property,  as  well  as  subsidies  from  i)ublic  authorities. 

Art.  3.  Committees  of  patronage,  or  their  members,  shall  suggest 
either  to  the  communal  administration,  provincial  authority,  or  the 
general  government  such  nieasures  as  they  shall  deem  pertinent. 

They  sliall  make  an  annual  report  of  their  traiKsactions  to  the  minister 
of  agriculture,  industry,  and  i)ublic  works.  This  rei)ort  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  .superior  council  of  hygiene,  and  each  commune  shall 
receive  a  coi)y  of  the  part  whicih  concerns  it. 

Art.  4.  Before  decreeing  an  exj)ro])riatiou  by  zones  in  the  quarters 
especially  inhabited  by  working  people,  the  government  shall  take  the 
advice  of  the  committee  of  patronage  ujmn  the  conditions  to  be  imposed 
for  the  resale  of  lands  comprised  in  such  expropriation. 

Art.  5.  The  General  Savings  Bank  (la  Vaisse  Generale  Wf]pargne  et 
de  Retraite)  is  authorized  to  employ  a  part  of  its  disposable  funds  in 
loans  made  to  aid  in  the  construction  or  i)urchase  of  workingmen's 
houses,  after  having  first  asked  the  advice  of  the  committee  of 
patronage. 

These  loans  shall  be  like,  as  regards  their  form  and  duration,  the 
temporary  or  fixed  investments  of  the  bank. 

Art.  6.  The  board  of  directors  of  tlie  savings  bank  shall  determine 
the  rate  and  the  conditions  of  said  loans  with  the  approval  of  the 
minister  of  finance. 

Art.  7.  In  default  of  payment  at  maturity  of  sums  due  to  the  bank 
realization  on  the  security  which  has  been  furnished  shall  bej)roceeded 
with  in  conformity  with  articles  4  to  9  of  the  law  of  May  5,  1872. 

The  demand  shall  be  addressed  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  court  of 
first  instance.  This  tribunal  shall  take  cognizance  of  demurrers,  and 
notice  will  be  given  to  the  civil  authorities. 

Art.  8.  The  General  Savings  Bank  (la  Caisse  Generale  d^J^pargne 
et  de  Retraite)  is  authorized  to  negotiate  mixed  life  insurance  opera- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  the  reimbursement  at  the  end  of 
a  fixed  period,  or  upon  the  death  of  the  insured  if  occurring  before 
that  time,  of  loans  made  for  the  construction  or  purchase  of  a  dwelling. 

The  general  conditions  as  well  as  the  premium  rates  of  this  insur- 
ance shall  be  submitted  for  royal  sanction. 
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The  royal  decree  shall  indicate  the  table  of  mortality,  rate  of  inter- 
est, and  the  deduction  for  administrative  expenses,  which  shall  have 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  iixin^x  of  premium  rates. 

Art.  9.  The  provinces,  communes,  hospitals,  and  relief  bureaus 
{bureaux  de  bien/aisance)  may  receive  gifts  and  legacies  for  the  con- 
struction of  workingmen's  homes. 

Art.  10  (as  amended  by  law  of  July  18, 1893).  There  are  exempted 
from  the  x>er8onal  tax  on  the  rental  value,  the  doors,  windows,  and 
furniture,  and  from  all  other  similar  provincial  or  communal  taxes  the 
workingmen  or  former  workingmen  incapable  of  laboring,  who  not  being 
proprietors  of  other  property  than  that  in  which  they  live  and  that 
which  they  cultivate,  occupy,  either  as  owners  or  as  tenants  of  non- 
resi<lent  landlords,  a  habitation  with  an  assessed  revenue  not  exceed- 
ing 72  francs  ($13.90)  in  communes  of  less  than  3,000  inhabitants,  96 
francs  ($18.53)  in  communes  of  3,000  to  20,(N)0  inhabitants,  li>0  francs 
($1*3.10)  in  communesof  20,000  to  40,000  inhabitants,  141  francs  ($27.79) 
in  communes  of  40,000  to  100,000  inhabitants,  and  171  francs  ($33)  in 
communes  of  100,0<Kl  inhabitants  or  more. 

For  the  puri)08eof  carrying  out  these  disi)ositions  the  communes  are 
classitied  according  to  the  total  jiopulation  as  determined  at  each 
decennial  census,  and  the  revenue  from  dwellings  not  yet  assessed,  or 
uot  assessed  in  separate  parcels,  is  determined  in  tlie  same  manner  as 
land  taxes. 

However,  when  an  agglomeration  extends  over  several  communes 
these  comnmnes  or  their  agglomerated  parts  can,  in  so  far  as  the  rate 
of  the  assessment  revenue  entitles  to  the  exemption,  by  royal  decree 
be  placed  in  the  cjitegory  to  which  belongs  the  most  poi)ulous  commune. 

This  exemption  is  not  granted,  first,  to  workingmen  who  let  any  part 
of  their  dwellings  to  more  than  one  subtenant  or  for  i)urp()ses  of  trad- 
ing of  any  kind  wliatever;  second,  to  workingmen  who  cultivate  on 
their  own  account  pieces  of  land  more  than  50  ares  (1.2*^55  acres)  or 
above  100  ares  (2.471  acres),  according  as  among  the  i)arcels  of  ground 
other  than  the  garden  there  are  or  are  not  some  of  w^hich  tlie  assessed 
rental  valuation  is  beyond  50  francs  ($9.05)  j)er  hectare  (2.471  acres). 

Art.  11.  Companies  having  for  their  exchisive  object  the  construe 
tion,  purchase,  sale,  or  rental  of  houses  destined  for  working  people 
shall  assume  the  joint  stock  or  cooperative  form  without  losing  their 
civil  character  by  submitting  to  the  conditions,  in  the  llrst  case,  of  sec- 
tion 4,  and  in  the  second  case,  of  section  G,  and  in  both  cases,  of  section 
8  of  the  law  of  May  18, 1873,  amended  by  the  law  of  May  22, 1880. 

Art.  12.  The  acts  and  minutes  relative  to  the  formation,  modifica- 
tion, or  dissolution  of  companies  having  for  their  object  the  operations 
enumerated  in  article  11  areexenii)t  from  stamp  tax,  and  are  registered 
gratis,  unless  they  contain  matters  subject  to  the  proportional  tax  for 
registration. 

Extracts  or  copies  of  these  acts  and  minutes  are  likewise  exempt 
from  the  stamp  tax. 

Neither  are  they  subject  to  the  payment  of  dues  and  registry  fees. 

Art.  13.  There  are  exempt  from  the  stamp  tax  and. the  formality  of 
registration  all  acts  under  private  signature  not  embraced  in  the  terms 
of  the  preceding  section  and  all  minutes  and  acts  concerning  exclu- 
sively the  general  business  management,  as  well  as  the  warrants  of  the 
founders  for  the  establishment  of  the  comjiany  and  authorizations  of 
shareholders  in  connection  with  their  relations  with  the  company. 

ABTfcj.  14  to  19.  [Kefer  to  reduction  of  taxation  upon  incomes  of  com- 
panies or  public  administrative  bodies  engaged  in  transactionB  havlisi^ 
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nomics:  the  other  one- third  from  members  of  societies  for  baildiiig 
cheap  awellings,  mataal  provident  and  savings  societies,  and  regis- 
tered trades  anions. 

These  committees  so  formed  make  their  by-laws,  which  are  submitted 
to  the  prefect.  They  elect  their  president  and  secretary.  The  latter 
can  be  taken  from  outside  the  committee. 

These  committees  are  named  for  three  years. 

Their  commissions  may  be  renewed. 

Art.  5.  The  advantages  granted  by  the  present  law  apply  exclu- 
sively: 

In  that  which  concerns  the  individual  dwellings  destined  to  be 
acquired  by  the  persons  mentioned  in  article  1,  or  built  by  them,  to 
real  estate  of  which  the  net  income  liable  to  the  land  tax,  determined 
according  to  the  law  of  August  8, 1890,  does  not  exceed  by  more  than 
one- tenth; 

In  communes  of  less  than  1,000  inhabitants,  90  francs  ($17.37);  of 
1,001  to  5,000  inhabitants,  150  francs  ($28.95) ;  of  5,001  to  30,000  mhab- 
itants,  170  francs  ($32.81) ;  of  30,001  to  200,000  inhabitiints,  and  in  those 
which  are  situated  within  a  radius  of  40  kilometers  (24.85  miles)  of  Paris, 
220  francs  ($42.46) ;  of  200,001  inhabitants  and  more,  300  francs  ($57.90) ; 
in  Paris,  375  francs  ($72.38). 

In  that  which  concerns  individual  houses  or  block  buildings  des- 
tined to  be  rented,  to  those  of  which  the  net  income  taxable,  for  their 
entirety  or  for  each  of  the  lodgings  composing  them  and  destined  to  be 
rented  separately,  does  not  amount  to  a  sum  greater  than  those  which 
are  indicated  above  for  each  category  of  communes. 

Art.  6.  The  public  relief  bureaus  (les  bureaux  de  bienfaisance)^  hospi- 
tals, and  asylums  can,  with  the  authorization  of  the  prefect,  employ  a 
portion  of  their  x)atrimony,  which  must  not  exceed  a  fifth,  in  the  build- 
ing of  cheap  houses,  within  the  limits  of  their  charitable  jurisdiction,  as 
well  as  in  loans  on  mortgages  to  companies  for  building  cheap  houses, 
and  to  loan  companies  (which  not  building  tliemselves,  have  for  their 
object  the  facilitating  the  buying  or  the  building  of  such  houses),  and 
in  bonds  of  these  companies. 

The  Bank  of  Deposits  and  Consignments  (la  Caisse  des  D6p6U  et  Con- 
signations)  is  authorized  to  use  as  much  as  a  fifth  of  the  reserve  arising 
from  the  employment  of  the  funds  of  the  savings  banks  which  it  has 
built  up,  in  negotiable  securities  of  the  building  and  loan  companies 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragrapli. 

Art.  7.  Tbe  life  insurance  fund,  instituted  by  the  law  of  July  11, 
1808,  is  authorized  to  enter  into,  with  the  purchaser  or  builders  of 
cheap  houses,  who  pay  off  the  price  of  their  houses  by  means  of  annual 
paynients,  temporary  contracts  of  insurance,  having  for  their  puri)Ose 
to  guarantee  on  the  death  of  the  insured  (if  it  happens  within  the 
period),  the  paying  of  the  annual  payments  remaining  due. 

The  maxinmm  amount  of  the  capital  assured  must  not  exceed  the 
sum  deduced  from  the  rate  of  capitalization  of  4.27  per  cent  applied  to 
the  net  income  stated  in  article  5. 

Every  signer  of  an  application  for  insurance  made  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  present  article  must  reply  to  the 
questions  and  submit  to  the  medical  examination  which  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  policies.  In  case  of  rejection  of  the  application  no 
reason  need  be  a^^signed•  The  insurance  goes  into  efi'ect  with  thesign- 
ing  of  the  policy,  notwithstanding  all  clauses  to  the  contrary. 

The  sum  assured  will  be,  in  tiie  case  of  the  present  article,  tranaiSBr- 
able  in  totality,  under  the  conditions  fixed  by  policies. 
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The  doration  of  the  contract  shall  bo  fixed  in  such  a  manner  aft  not 
to  carry  over  any  final  payment  of  premium  beyond  the  age  of  65  years. 

Art.  8.  [Provides  for  maintaining  the  property  undivided  and  for 
the  use  of  the  wife  and  children  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  head  of  the 
family  owning  under  conditions  of  the  present  law.] 

Art.  9.  [Provides  for  certain  exemptions  from  tiixation.] 

Art.  10.  [Prescribes  certain  conditions  and  formalities  of  sale  and 
payment.] 

Arts.  11  and  12.  [Provide  for  the  exemption  of  companies  from  stanip 
tax  and  registration  fees  if  their  by-laws  limit  dividends  and  they  com- 
ply with  certain  other  conditions.] 

Art.  13.  [Provides  for  exemption  from  license  fees  and  income  tax 
under  certain  conditions.  Extends  benefits  of  law  to  companies  already 
formed,  under  certain  conditions.] 

Art.  14.  There  shall  be  established  in  connection  with  the  ministry 
of  commerce  and  industry  a  superior  council  on  che<ap  dwellings,  to 
which  all  the  regulations  to  be  made  in  accordanre  with  the  present 
law,  and  in  general  all  questions  concerning  cheap  dwellings  shall  be 
submitted. 

The  local  committees  shall  address  to  the  ministry  ea<rh  year,  in  Jan- 
uary, a  detailed  report  of  their  work.  The  superior  (^nncil  shall  give 
a  resume  with  remarks  in  a  general  report  addros.scd  to  the  president 
of  the  republic. 

Art.  15.  A  rule  of  public  administration  shall  detiM-mine  the  proper 
measures  to  insure  the  application  of  the  prer-eding  i)resr.ri)>tions,  and 
especially:  (1)  Organizati(m  and  duties  of  the  superior  council  of  cheap 
dwellings  and  of  local  committees:  (2)  the  dispositions  whirh  the  by-laws 
of  building  and  loan  companies  should  contain  in  order  that  these  com- 
panies may  receive  the  advantages  of  the  law;  f.'3)  the  conditions  under 
which  the  life  insurance  fund  should  issue  temporary  insurance;  (4)  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  application  of  article  8. 

AUSTItlA. 

The  Austrian  law  of  February  0,  ISOJ,  aims  to  encourage  the  pro- 
vision of  cheap  and  healthy  homes  for  workln^rnen.  Special  remission 
of  taxation  in  favor  of  this  class  of  dwelh'ngs  is  the  main  feature  of  the 
new  enactment.  The  exemption,  except  in  eases  of  tenements  where 
the  floors  are  below  the  level  of  the  street,  may  l)e  enjoyed  for  twenty- 
four  years  after  completion,  provideij:  faj  Thsit  the  tloor  spaee  of 
single-room  tenements  l>e  not  less  than  15  s/juare  meters  MOl.Ui  s^iriHre 
feet)  nor  more  than  30  s^piare  meters  '.VJii.frj  -./jii;ire  feet;,  and  of  I;ir;rer 
tenements  not  less  than  U^  s^juaie  meters  M.'io.riri  MfjUiire  fi*et;  nor  more 
than  75  square  meters  'SOT.J'f  -/juiire  U-vt r,  fhf  fh;it  the  aiiriu:il  nTifaJ 
per  Sf|uare  meter  MO.T^i  s^^jiiare  f'ei'.r  of  h:iNtfa.M«'  floor  '.\t.ic4'.  Ik*  nof  more 
than  1  florin  7.3  krentzers  ^riKont  .V»<«'Mt  ■.,.  m  V  mmhui,  1  tloi  in  \'»  kieritzer^ 
(about  49  centS;  in  other  eitie-4  of  HMMMi  inh.ilHl.Liit-;  :itn\  iip^A.iid,  and 
80  kreutzers  (alKiur  27  eent-^  ill  ;ill  oih«'i  |i»«iiliti*- >. ;  fr,  that  the  l>iiilr| 
inga  be  let  exclusively  for  l>i  I »o I M  •■:  d  ^illmj/.: ;  imd  ^//jth:il  th*' hijildirj^M 
do  not  pass  other wi*4e  th^in  )».  ihIk-i  ii.hh  <•  mt.o  t.hi*.  hjiid-'.  ot  )»<-r-.<fti^ 
who  would  have  been  int'\it/itt\t\  to  th<:  *-  Kt-.m^tium   had    t.liey  biJjIt.  the.rn 

themselvea. 
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Parties  aathorized  to  erect  such  dwellings  are:  (a)  Oommanes,  socie- 
ties of  public  utility,  and  organizations  for  promoting  the  welfare  of 
workingmen;  (ft)  workinginen's  cooperative  societies;  and  (o)  employers 
for  their  workmen. 

The  law  is  experimental,  exemption  privileges  being  offered  only  on 
houses  constructed  within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  its  enactmrait.  . 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

State  intervention  in  the  housing  of  labor  in  England  goes  back  more 
than  forty  years.  Under  the  influence  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  a  philan- 
thropist, the  enactment  of  1851,  which  was  especially  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  working  people,  was  passed.  The  a<3t  has  remained  a  dead 
letter,  never  having  been  utilized.  Since  that  time  a  series  of  measures 
has  been  placed  on  the  English  statute  books,  so  that  to-day  corpora- 
tions are  authorized,  indeed  compelled,  to  provide  accommodation  where 
expropriations  have  taken  place  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  persons 
diHiK>HHeHHe(l.  An  attempt,  however,  is  always  made  to  dispose  of  prop- 
erty to  private  individuals,  under  special  restrictions  as  to  the  character 
of  (jonstrnction  and  the  rents  to  be  charged.  Builders  are  not  anxious 
to  aiscpiire  this  class  of  property,  and  so  it  usually  happens  that  corpo- 
rations are  compelled  to  build  and  become  landlords. 

The  principal  statutes  authorizing  public  authorities  to  directly  inter- 
est tlKMuselves  in  the  bousing  of  the  masses  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  laboring  clnnHes  lodging  houses  actj  1851. — This  act  permitted 
e43rtain  populous  \oct\\  divisions  in  England  to  raise  money  by  mortgage 
on  tins  rat<»s  for  the  i>uri)ose  of  providing  lodging  houses  for  the  work- 
ing classes,  the  houses  to  be  regulated  by  commissioners  appointed 
undor  the  tu't.  Tenement  lodging  houses,  not  common  lodging  houses^ 
were  referred  to  in  this  act. 

2.  The  laboring  rhissva  (Urelling  houses  <Ic^  ISOO. — This  statute  author- 
i/es  the  public  works  loan  connnissioners  to  make  advances  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  buildings,  or  in  the  erec- 
tion, alteration,  and  ada]>tation  of  buildings  to  be  used  as  dwellings 
for  the  laboring  classes.  The  etVect  of  this  act  is  to  authorize  the  coun- 
cil lo  erect  dwellings  tor  the  laboring  classes.  Under  this  enactment^ 
for  example,  the  city  of  Iiiver]H)o1  erected  the  Saint  Martin's  cottages, 
which  are  nientionetl  in  Chapter  IX. 

l\.  The  artisans'  ami  laborers'  dicellings  imjyrorement  acfj  1875. — ^This 
act.  applies  to  tln^  city  of  London,  the  metropolis  exclusive  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  urban  districts  of  2r>.(H)0  population  or  over.  It  provides 
for  diMuing  *Minhcalthy  areas*'  and  the  rearrangement  and  reoonstruo- 
tion  of  Htrcets  und  houses  within  such  areas.  The  scheme  must  have  the 
approval  of  Wh"^  local  government  board,  and  must  provide  for  as  many 
persons  ol'  the  working  classes  as  may  be  displaced.  It  was  under  this 
iM*t  that  the  Victoria  Square  artisans'  and  laborers-  dwellings  and  the 
Juvenal  labonnV  dwellings  reterred  to  in  Chapter  IX  were  boitt^ 
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4.  2%^  mumeipal  earparatians  aetj  1882. — ^Under  this  law  corporations 
are  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  treasury,  to  make  grants  or 
leases  for  terms  not  exceeding  nine  handred  and  uinety-nine  years  of 
any  land  belonging  to  them  for  the  erection  of  workingmen's  dwell- 
ings. The  corporation  is  aUowed  to  improve  this  land  by  making 
roads,  drains,  walls,  and  fences  at  snch  an  expense  as  the  treasury  may 
approve. 

The  corporations  are  empowered  to  issue,  in  any  grant  or  lease  of  the 
laud,  provisions  binding  the  grantee  or  lessee  to  build  in  a  prescribed 
manner,  to  repair  and  maintain  the  buildings,  and  they  may  prohibit 
any  division  of  the  site  of  the  buildings  or  any  addition  to  or  altera- 
tion in  their  character  without  their  consent.  The  cost  incurred  by  the 
corporation  in  carrying  into  execution  this  act  is  to  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  borough  fhnd  or  boi;ough  rate  or  by  money  borrowed. 

5.  The  houHng  of  the  working  classes  act,  1890. — This  enactment  is 
a  modification  and  consolidation  of  all  previous  enactments.  Large 
insanitary  areas  may  be  more  effectively  dealt  with,  and,  as  compared 
with  previous  practice,  may  be  more  economically  acquired.  Fifty  x)er 
cent  of  the  dispossessed  must  be  provided  for  on  the  same  site  or  in 
the  neighborhood  by  the  party  displacing  them. 

England  is  remarkable  for  the  part  which  municipalities  have  played 
in  the  housing  question.  In  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Huddersfield,  Bir- 
mingham, and  London  buildings  for  working  people  have  been  erected 
and  are  still  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality.  The  results 
accruing  from  municipal  ownership  in  most  cases  are  shown  in  Chap- 
ters IX,  X,  and  XI,  where  details  of  the  enterprises  appear.  The 
corporation  of  Manchester,  so  writes  Mr.  Henry  Simon  under  date  of 
April  2, 18d4,  is  constructing  a  building,  regardless  of  cost,  for  labor- 
ers' dwellings  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  remodeled  property  of  the 
Manchester  dwellings  company.  Dr.  Alfred  llill,  medical  officer  of 
health  iu  Birmingham,  in  1890  said  that  the  council  had  then  decided 
to  erect  twenty-two  model  workingmen's  dwellings,  more  in  the  fultill- 
ment  of  a  promise  than  from  any  actual  need  of  houses.  Financially 
it  is  not  exx>ected  that  they  will  prove  a  success.  In  Glasgow  the 
larger  part  of  the  housing  facilities  furnished  by  the  corporation  are 
utilized  by  artisans;  in  Liverpool  nearly  onetliird  of  the  corporation 
tenements  are  occupied  by  the  same  class.  The  laboring  element 
which  most  needs  help  has  not  received  from  municipalities  anywhere 
the  attention  which  one  would  naturally  expect. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  stated  to  the  English  royal  commission  that  it  was 
a  very  difficult  thing  in  London  to  procure  sites  for  building  model 
dwellings.  There  was  often  an  unwillingness  to  sell  land  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  suggested  that  Parliament  should  have  the  right  to  con- 
demn  land  for  this  puiposc  on  the  ground  that  the  work  was  one  of 
public  utility. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


RENT  COLLECTING  AND  OTHER  AGENCIES  FOR 
IMPROVING  THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  POOR. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

EEHT  COLLECTIKG  AITO  OTHEB  AGENCIES  FOB  IMPBOVnTG  THE 

HOUSIHG  OF  THE  POOE. 

The  iDbabitants  and  their  surroundings  must  be  improVed  together. 
This  is  the  principle  upon  which  Miss  Octavia  Hill  proceeds,  and  her 
successful  organization  and  prosecution  of  rent  collection,  combining 
friendly  intercourse  and  helpful  relations  with  tennnts,  have  given  her 
world-wide  renown.  Miss  Hill  has  happily  combined  the  functions  of 
the  landlord  and  the  friendly  visitor.  Promptness  and  regularity  in  the 
payment  of  rent  are  placed  side  by  side  with  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
and  good  order.  All  these  things  are  shown  to  depend  largely  upon 
tenants  themselves,  and  so  amelioration  is  secured  through  solf-help. 
Miss  Hill's  work  is  especially  successful  with  the  lower  element. 

She  believes  that  the  destructive  and  criminal  classes  can  not  be 
dealt  with  by  any  existing  society  or  any  building  corporation,  because 
the  difficulty  with  these  people  is  not  financial  but  moral.  They  must 
be  trained.  That  is  what  lier  system  does,  and  there  is  no  other  method. 
The  only  way  to  deal  with  such  people  is  to  make  goodness  profitable.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  cLiss,  but  of  character.  It  is  a  question  of  personal 
influence,  and  the  landlord  or  his  representative  is  the  one  who  alone 
can  wield  it.  Miss  Hill's  statements  are  so  important  that  extended 
mention  of  her  methods  of  work  is  herewith  presented.  She  insists 
that  moral  reformation  is  the  only  thing  that  can  deal  satisfactorily 
with  the  destructive  class.  If  people  will  buy  houses  for  the  sake  of 
managing  them  then  they  can  get  a  hold  upon  such  persons.  That  can 
not  be  done  by  a  society.  The  management  depends  very  much  on 
judgment  of  character.  You  must  notice  when  a  man  is  doing  better 
and  when  he  is  not,  a  fact  which  you  can  not  bring  up  before  a  commit- 
tee and  prove  it.  Thus  men  must  be  held  and  at  the  same  time  a  plan 
devised  to  gradually  make  them  feel  the  l)enefit  of  the  care  that  is  being 
exercised  over  them.  When  old  houses  are  bought  a  few  improvements 
are  made  at  once,  such  as  putting  the  water  supply  and  the  roofs  in 
order,  but  other  improvements  are  added  in  proportion  as  the  tenants' 
own  care  allows,  and  they  become  more  capable  of  valuing  and  not 
abusing  them. 

Voluntary  workers  are  a  necessity.  They  are  better  than  paid  work- 
ers, and  can  be  had  in  sufficient  numbers.  Miss  Hill  selects  and  trains 
her  assistants.  She  has  paid  workers  only  during  July  and  August, 
when  many  of  the  volunteers  are  away  on  their  holidays.  The  ordinary 
system  of  collection  is  as  follows :  A  man  goes  around  on  Monday  mnri 
ing  and  asks  for  the  rents  that  are  due  and  forthcoming.  A  c€ 
H.  Ex.  354 11  ^^ 
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I  »*,■■». 


praportiun  af  die  Team  xm  brought  by  t&g 

on»  «I«nenr»  a  ^MntwiroDii  wtueh  jnaK 

house  or  cu  nukc^  ^fiisftir  p«rceici|ps  bs  miiiiraiL    Ike 

teniiiit  does  not  pai^r.  mii  dnere^biv  Aft  gmd  a&i  kMMSt  paj  fiv  hinu 

Misd  Hill'^  3ier^o«t  tixoArdj  rev«se»  tbi&.    Sbe  stURlitaB  kope  and 

energy  bj  ;&  mosc  .^LuMir^afr  r^sCttoi  of  dwtnifarf  wily  ■■■MIb4,  tenants 

to  pn>tic  by  their  ow^  v.*:tfe.    Ezi  Ae  wimt  cmrti  A»  ma^tm  a  eortain 

allowuQoe  in  ev^nr  jLoose  l>r  repairs^  and  tttt  aasfs  te  Itiba  iababitants: 

^^  Now,  if  this  hs'  aot  ^penc  tn  destmetbia  ifc  earn  be  qpcal  m  niproTing 

your  htibitadoQ.'^    They  :iba:»ciioiitfe  wbatimproveoi^tasbanbeaddedy 

ami  ^nuiually  the  ct^aditioa  oc  vhat  house  t&  impcwcd. 

liulividu;il  «K*cioa  L$  neeetkRur  in  die  ease  af  tte  Teij  poor  and 
destructive  olas^ies.  Compoaietj  win  aoC  receive  tbcia  because  it  does 
not  pay  to  do  $o^  bat  Musi^  Hill  ;ict^iiires  boosea  in  wbicb  tbej  already 
reside,  either  through  porvhjkse  or  coacroL  and  then  tdls  the  tenants 
thut  tlioy  nuisr  eitlier  improTe  or  le-^Te.  Sbe  says  tbat  tbis Is  generally 
etVivtivo,  uiul  th;u  in  oue  parcha:5e  involTing  tbirty-two  booses  it  was 
iiecossary  to  turnout  the  residents  of  only  two  of  tbem.  Tbe  place 
has  boon  (|uite  onlerly  for  twelve  years*  Miss  HilTs  metbod  is  to  pro- 
ceed slowly.  Tenoiuents  are  purchased  which  are  overcrowded.  For 
a  few  weeks  thiii^  are  allowed  to  go  on  in  this  way  and  then  gradually 
the  tenants  are  nioveil  into  larger  rooms,  or  compelled  to  take  additional 
space.  Miss  Hill  s;»ys  she  has  numbers  of  drunkards.  K  she  thinks 
they  will  be  improved  she  keej>s  them.  To  retain  them  or  not  is  purely 
a  (lucstion  of  discretion.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  far-reaching  desi>otism; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  exercised  with  the  view  of  bring- 
ing out  the  latent  powers  of  the  people  and  trying  to  make  them  feel 
responsible  for  themselves  within  certain  limits.  Almost  the  only  rule 
that  Miss  llill  insists  on  is  that  no  lodgers  shall  be  allowed  to  room 
with  the  family.  This  is  absolute,  except  in  the  case,  i>erhaps,  of  an  old 
woman  who  is  permitted  to  take  in  another  one.  She  says  there  is  a 
diuiger,  in  every  large  system  of  volunteers,  of  crotchets,  caprices,  and 
fasluonnble  follies  getting  hold  of  people.  She  says,  however,  that 
tkshitnuible  peoi)le  are  soon  gotten  rid  of;  they  will  not  work.  The 
piinio  requisite  among  workers  is  that  they  possess  tact.  The  ideal  is 
a  oombnuUiou  of  inUuest  in  the  people  with  a  certain  amount  of  busi- 
ncH)«  (ruining. 

NhHH  IhU  Huyn  Nhe  never  found  any  trouble  in  securing  capital;  that 
her  work  \\m  (ucreuMod  itt  a  gtu>me(rical  rather  than  an  arithmetrical 
»^Uo,aud  \\u\i  hluooHhe  ImHilecentraliKed  it,  it  has  increased  from  every 
ec^\(ev  Mi»*H  11  ill  oUaruvn  t\  por  tn^wl  tor  collection  of  rents.  This  goes 
to  the  i\\\\y\  \U\  huinlnu  NvotKcinj  all  of  it  is  thus  distributed.  There 
^\s^  \ev\  U^>  rtvuv^u^  in  p»N»pevf,v  nmnuu^Ml  by  Miss  Hill  and  her  assist- 
\s\\\^.  \\\  \kA\\\\fi  u  hou>«c  w  here  ^h»^^v  »ut*wircwrHthc  plan  is  to  take  those 
^x^.^^^iii^  \>h>N  ^^v\  p\>s»^\ptl>  ks\\s\  \\\{\i\\\\  (hi^ni  (luit  (hey  will  have  a  bonus 
iM  «i^\  wvweh  >sev  x^vk  ni^  Iom^  m  (hi\\  jv^v  i^wlrt^rl^y  j'  iiicvu  tbivse  behind 
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are  told  that  they  will  have  the  same  bouus  if  they  pay  regularly,  and 
that  the  bonas  is  to  go  in  liquidation  of  their  arrearages.  This  works 
well.  Eepairs  are  made  gradually  so  that  as  little  inconvenience  as 
possible  may  be  caused.  Drainage  and  water  supply  are  put  in  with- 
out removing  the  inhabitants,  but  when  internal  painting  is  done  they 
have  to  be  removed  temporarily.  An  arrangement  is  made  with  every 
tenant  not  in  arrears  to  have  some  improvements  made  in  his  apart- 
ments.   Frequently  he  executes  this  himself  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

Whenever  the  management  of  prox>erty  belonging  to  private  parties 
is  taken,  an  amount  equal  to  5  per  cent  income  on  the  property  is  paid 
to  the  owners.  All  that  remains  after  paying  taxes,  insurance,  and 
the  contribution  to  the  redemption  fund  goes  to  repairs  and  improve- 
ments. Arrearages  in  rent  are  avoided  by  prompt  action.  Eviction  is 
used  as  a  last  resort.  Miss  Hill  keeps  a  separate  cashbook  and  ledger 
for  each  block  of  buildings  or  group  of  houses.  These  are  audited 
every  six  months,  and  a  copy  of  the  report  is  sent  to  each  owner  pri- 
vately. Eeturns  may  differ  somewhat,  but  never  more  than  6  per  cent 
has  been  paid,  everything  else  going  for  improvements.  In  only  two 
cases  have  returns  fallen  below  5  per  cent. 

Miss  Hill  has  under  her  personal  direction  from  forty  to  fifty  helpers, 
trained  and  untrained.  She  works  now  only  in  Deptford,  Southwark, 
and  Marylebone.  The  other  sections  of  London  have  been  handed  over 
to  former  helpers,  conspicuous  among  whom  are  Miss  Cons  and  Mrs. 
Beid;  also  Toynbee  Hall,  as  well  as  other  college  settlements.  Miss 
Hill  is  averse  to  giving  statistics  of  the  value  of  property  under  her 
control,  the  amount  of  rentals  received,  and  the  number  of  families 
visited,  since  she  deprecates  publicity.  Her  belief  is  that  if  matters 
get  talked  about  too  much  the  people  with  whom  she  deals  will  read  of 
it  in  the  newspapers  and  imagine  that  they  are  the  victims  of  some 
charity  scheme.  They  would  deeply  resent  this,  and  it  would  result 
in  her  losing  her  hold  upon  them.  Advices,  however,  indicate  that  in 
1887  Miss  Hill  and  her  friends  had  5,000  dwellings  in  their  charge. 
She  believes  that  there  is  not  the  same  scope  now  for  her  work  as  for- 
merly, the  attitude  of  the  people  being  much  more  independent. 
Again,  there  are  many  more  model  tenement  buildings  than  there  used 
to  be,  and  in  these  tenants  have  to  submit  to  authority  and  obey 
regulations. 

There  are  abundant  testimonies  to  the  efficiency  of  rent  collecting  as 
practiced  by  Miss  Hill.  Her  system  has  been  adopted  with  uniform 
success  in  many  large  cities  in  Europe  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  this 
country.  In  other  cases  ladies  have  assumed  the  management  of  the 
model  buildings  and  employed  others  to  attend  to  the  business  of 
receiving  rents.  The  moral  influence  of  Miss  HilPs  system  has  been  to 
admit  women  to  a  greater  extent  into  the  management  of  housing  com- 
panies, a  practice  which  has  undoubted  advantages.  Several  of  the 
large  London  dwellings  companies  acknowledge  that  their  BuooesSy 
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rent  oo^^^f 
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fluancially  and  morally,  only  began  vith  the  introduction  of  r 
lei^tiug  through  lady  volunteera.    An  organization  known  i 
meut  Dwellings  Company  has  made  a  practice  of  buying  houses,  fitting 
them  up,  and  turning  them  over  to  lady  rent  collectors. 

A  narrative  of  the  circumstances  which  led  Miss  Hill  to  commence  her 
work  may  not  be  withont  interest.  One  day,  whUe  attending  a  sewing 
reunion  or  some  other  church  meeting,  her  sympathy  was  aroused  in 
hearing  about  the  woes  of  a  certain  woman.  Impulsively  she  exclaimed : 
"  I  wish  i  had  some  houses  to  look  after ! "  "  Do  you,  though  T  Are  you 
in  earnestt"  responded  many  of  her  friends.  Sliortly  after,  when  din- 
ing with  John  Kuskin,  she  repeat«d  the  incident.  He  said:  "Is  it  money 
or  time  you  need!"  She  resgwnded,  "principally  time."  Whereon  he 
replied  that  her  case  was  hopeless.  Ruskin  ultimately  said:  "Go  to  my 
lawyer  and  have  him  buy  three  houses.  They  shall  be  in  your  hands, 
You  can  carry  out  your  thwiries  of  visiting  and  rent  collecting.  If  the 
money  is  lost,  no  matter.  If  you  sueceetl,  more  will  he  forthcoming." 
At  this  time  Miaa  Hill  did  not  think  much  of  the  financial  and  practi- 
cal sides  of  the  work,  whereas  this  is  what  Buskin  emphasized  when 
he  said :  "If  you  can  make  it  pay  you  will  not  only  have  plenty  to  do, 
but  others  will  follow  you."  Euskin's  lawyer  did  not  approve  of  so 
Utopian  a  scheme  and  tried  to  delay  by  finding  objections  against  all 
property  which  Miss  Hill  suggested  as  eligible.  Upon  referring  her 
suspicions  to  Mr.  Buskin,  the  latter  authorized  her  to  employ  her  own 
solicitor.  She  did  so,  and  three  small  houses  were  speedily  found,  where 
operations  were  begun. 

Miss  Hill  has  not  confined  her  bousing  activities  exclusively  t«  rent 
oolIectioD.  Beinganardent  lover  of  small  homes  as  distinguished  from 
teoenumt  dwellings,  she  has  bnilt  with  her  own  money  thirty-two  cot- 
tages in  Soutbwark,  near  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Thames,  which 
she  rents  at  a  remunerative  figure,  recoiviug  annually  from  4  to  5  per 
oeot  dividend.  The  cottages  are  small  but  prettily  disposed,  with  gar- 
dens  in  firont.  There  is  a  large  open  space  opposite  where  she  lias 
ttwlti  a  hall  for  evening  recreation,  a  gallery  where  women  may  sew 
lad  cbUdreu  play  in  rainy  weather,  and  a  room  in  which  men  may 
snoke  and  enjoy  social  interconi-se. 

Alias  Hill's  rent  uoUecting  scheme  occupies  a  aignificant  place  in  the 
bonsiog  prolilem.  It  deals  with  the  lower  element,  with  which  the 
greatest  difficollle^  have  been  found.  The  esi>erii-iice  of  a  landlord  Id 
Uulberry  be-iid,  in  New  York  city,  demonstrates  that  even  the  worst 
petaoDS,  wilJi  CJirWbl  watching,  can  be  made  good  tenants.  The  t 
M6B  which  has  attended  .Miss  Hill's  efi'orts  furnish^  hoi>e,  if  not  o 
tminty,  that  practicully  all  but  social  iocorrigibloa  may  eome  within  ( 
puniew  of  rcmuncrati\-e  effort. 

Mention  baa  Just  been  madeof  theoooperatioD  iu  this  phase  o 
work  by  London  mlleire  aettlements.    Bvorynhore  similar  orgt 
tiotu  ought  to  fUl  into  Uqa. 
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The  Glasgo'w  Presbytery  Gomn)issioD,  in  their  report  in  1891,  Rpeak- 
ing  of  the  formation  of  a  corporation  to  pnrcbase  and  rent  renovated 
slum  property,  and  the  rightful  relation  thereto  of  the  church,  say  they 
"  can  not  too  strongly  enforce  their  opinion  that  no  scheme  for  providing 
better  houses  for  the  poor  can  either  be  remunerative  or  of  substantial 
service  unless  combined  with  successful  efforts  to  improve  their  habits 
and  elevate  their  social  life.  An  association  formed  for  the  purchase 
and  reconstruction  of  old  tenements  would  deal  resolutely  with  the 
habits  of  the  tenants.  No  investment  of  this  kind  will  be  remunerative 
or  of  the  smallest  value  unless  the  people  who  occupy  these  houses  are 
persuaded  or  compelled  to  live  clean  and  wholesome  lives.  •  ♦  ♦  It 
is  the  function  of  the  corporation  to  insist  that  all  houses  shall  be  made 
habitable  and  provided  with  all  conveniences  necessary  for  decency. 
It  is  essentially  the  function  of  the  Christian  church  to  organize  such 
agencies  and  to  bring  to  bear  such  influences  as  shall  move  the  poor  to 
live  decent  and  clean  lives  in  the  decent  and  clean  houses  provided  for 
them.  The  work  of  the  corporation  and  the  work  of  the  church  must 
go  hand  in  hand." 

The  Edinburgh  Social  Union  conducts  its  work  upon  a  commercial 
basis.  Its  aim  is  to  bring  together  all  who  feel  that  the  miseries  of 
the  poor  arise,  in  large  measure,  from  want  of  sympathy  and  fellowship 
between  different  classes,  and  that  philanthropic  efforts  to  remedy  the 
evil  should  apply  those  methods  which  economic  science  suggests  as 
tending  most  permanently  to  the  mental  and  moral  development  of  the 
community.  The  members  of  this  society  believe  that  the  immediate 
question  to  face  is  how  to  make  the  best  of  present  conditions,  how 
to  raise  the  standard  of  comfort  without  waiting  for  the  operation  of 
legislative  changes.  They  recognize,  moreover,  the  chief  material 
hindrances  to  the  well-being  of  the  poor  in  their  unwholesome  dwell- 
ings, the  discomforts,  and  the  lack  of  healthy  enjoyments,  and  they 
purpose  beginning  their  crusade  against  intemperance  and  other  sucji 
evils  by  providing  opportunities  to  cultivate  higher  tastes  and  pleas- 
ures. Practical  training  in  some  of  the  easier  branches  of  the  decora- 
tive and  industrial  arts  is  offered  by  the  union.  There  are  classes  in 
wood  carving,  modeling,  joinery,  bookbinding,  etc.  The  union  also 
maintains  means  for  recreation,  evening  calls,  and  entertainments. 
Its  great  work,  however,  is  in  connection  with  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  houses,  which  is  conducted  on  the  following  lines: 

1.  Each  property  is  bought  in  the  name  of  the  owner,  who  takes  the 
entire  risk,  after  getting  the  report  of  the  architect  and  a  careful  state- 
ment from  the  superintendents  as  to  rental  and  probable  expenses. 

2.  Payment  of  rent  is  strictly  enforced,  by  which  means  a  more  reg- 
ular return  is  obtained  on  the  capital  invested,  and  the  injustice  of 
making  the  thrifty  suffer  for  the  thriftless  is  avoided. 

3.  When  there  is  a  surplus  of  rent  beyond  what  is  needed  for  work- 
ing expenses  and  to  pay  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  rapii   '    *     '~ 
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expended  on  the  property  or  retained  to  be  available  when  required 
for  that  purpose. 

4.  Improvements  are  carried  out  gradually  as  they  come  to  be  appre- 
ciated, and  the  tenants  themselves  are,  as  far  as  possible,  employed  in 
the  work, 

5.  Kents  are  collected  weekly  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  undertake 
this  task  as  a  means  of  gaining  influence  among  the  tenants,  and  help- 
ing them  with  their  counsel  and  sympathy. 

6.  The  principle  is  maintained  throughout  of  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  not  by  lowering  their  expenditure  on  rent,  which  would 
merely  tend  to  depress  the  rate  of  wages,  but  by  giving  them  greater 
value  for  their  money,  and  thus  extending  to  them  higher  standards 
of  comfort. 

Lady  rent  collectors  have  taken  charge,  and  have,  in  addition  to 
enforcing  rules  and  discipline,  taken  an  interest  in  tenants.  When  the 
union  commenced  its  work,  in  1885,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
money  c^)uld  be  obtained  to  purchase  and  improve  condemned  property. 
Now  it  freqnently  has  to  refuse  proposed  loans  of  money.  There  is  a 
similar  society  in  Glasgow,  with  a  large  capital  stock.  Mr.  John  Cooper, 
city  en^^neer  of  Edinburgh,  referring  in  an  official  report  to  the  local 
union,  says  the  work  of  this  association  appears  to  be  conducted  on 
remarkably  sound  and  healthy  principles,  the  aim  being  to  avoid  any 
pauperizing  tendency,  and  rather  to  create  and  foster  habits  of  cleanli- 
ness, sobriety,  self-respect,  and  self-dependence.  It  has  supplied  at  a 
serious  crisis  in  the  condition  of  the  slums  the  requisite  elements  for 
partial  arrestment  of  the  lapsing  process,  and  has  laid  the  foundations 
for  an  upward  lift  to  a  section  of  our  lapsed  masses.  Mr.  Cooper 
further  states  that  the  grand  remedy  will  be  either  that  such  opera- 
tions as  those  of  the  union  be  increased  and  extended  or  that  a  cheaper 
class  of  dwellings,  suitable  for  the  very  poor,  be  provided  with  ade- 
quate light,  air,  space,  modern  sanitary  conveniences,  etc.,  independent 
accesses,  and  efficient  means  of  isolation,  all  of  which  will  tend  to 
improved  habits  and  tone  among  occupants. 

The  housing  work  of  the  Edinburgh  Social  Union  began  in  November, 
1885.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  three  properties  were  under  its 
care;  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  it  managed  eight  properties,  affi)rd- 
iug  accomnioilatiou  to  200  families,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1803  fifteen  separate  estates  were  supervised.  Financially  all  under- 
takings have  been  successful.  The  union  believes  that  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen families  are  quite  as  many  as  a  single  rent  collector  ought  to  take 
in  charge.  They  have  found  that  a  conspicuous  advantage  of  the  sys- 
tem of  constant  supervision  is  prevention  of  ra])id  deterioration  in 
pioperty.  Where  rent  is  collected  Himi>ly  by  an  agent,  who  never  does 
anything  unless  forced  into  it  by  tenants,  it  is  no  wonder  that  deterio- 
ration occurs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rent  tiolleeU»r  acts  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  ^^a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 
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Mrs.  McBride,  in  speaking  of  the  Edinburgh  Social  UDion,  says: 

I  mnst  now  try  to  show  you  how  oar  undertaking  has  not  only  been 
a  success  from  a  business  point  of  view,  but  how  it  has  benefited  the 
tenants,  and  brought  comfort  into  many  a  home  where  it  was  unknown 
before.  The  best  proof  of  this  beiug  the  case  is  that  our  houses  never 
stand  a  day  empty — ^unless  we  keep  one  for  a  week  or  two  for  any  par- 
ticohu*  tenant.  A  great  worker  among  the  poor  told  me  lately  that  she 
heard  so  much  about  our  houses,  and  that  she  had  known  some  people 
wait  for  months  to  get  into  them.  No  smoky  chimneys,  no  broken  win- 
dows, no  houses  without  shelves  and  presses  are  allowed;  whenever  a 
pipe  gets  out  of  order  or  anything  goes  wrong  it  is  at  once  rectified, 
adding  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor  tenant.  We  have  certain 
definite  rules  for  the  tenants  about  cleaning  their  chimneys,  washing 
the  stairs  aud  passages,  etc.  I  must  say  that  it  is  very  easy  to  insist  on 
their  carrying  them  out;  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  rent  collectors 
should  visit  the  place  regularly,  and  see  that  it  has  been  done.  It  is 
really  quite  extraordinary  how  quickly  our  influence  becomes  noticeable 
on  the  cleanliness  of  the  houses;  a  few  words  of  reproof  where  absolutely 
necessary,  tod  a  few  words  of  encouragement  where  an  eflbrtto  do  bet- 
ter is  observable,  have  an  equally  good  eifect.  It  is  only  in  our  ciipac- 
ity  of  laudloids  and  rent  collectors  that  we  can  insist  on  cleanliness, 
fresh  air^  order,  etc.;  from  a  mere  visitor  the  tenant  would  not  receive 
advice  and  reproof  in  the  same  spirit. 

The  Glasgow  Kyrle  Society  was  formed  largely  to  conduct  rent  col- 
lecting on  the  plan  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill.  Ladies  visit  the  shuns  once  a 
week  to  give  advice  and  aid  to  the  poor.  Many  ladies  when  absent 
from  the  city  on  vacation  return  expressly  for  these  duties.  The  profits 
of  the  society  from  rent  collecting  are  devoted  to  sanitary  improve- 
ments, such  as  putting  in  water  and  perfecting  the  plumbing  arrange- 
ments. The  ladies  also  furnish  and  maintain  club  rooms  for  working- 
women.  An  excursion  or  picnic  is  given  once  a  year,  for  which  each 
person  attending  is  charged  4s.  (97  cents),  the  society  making  up  the 
remainder  of  the  cost. 

The  slum  posts  of  the  Salvation  Army  ought  to  be  ment  ioned  in  this 
connection.  They  have  done  admirable  work  in  reforming  individuals 
as  well  as  localities. 

Besides  rent  collecting  agencies  and  social  unions,  there  are  organ- 
izations doing  less  direct,  but  thoroughly  important,  work  toward 
improving  the  housing  of  the  poor.  The  intervention  of  the  church 
has  been  well  exemplified  in  the  investigation  carried  on  during  1890 
by  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  Commission.  The  scope  of  the  inquiry 
was  limited  to  families  whose  heads  earned  under  20s.  ($4.87)  per  week. 
The  number  of  male  adults  of  this  class  in  Glasgow  is  estimated  on 
good  authority  to  be  about  50,000.  Of  course  the  number  of  women  is 
much  larger.  The  Presbytery  acted  on  the  view  that  knowledge  of 
the  facts  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  action.  Since  the  report  has 
been  made  a  dwellings  company,  which  has  built  model  tenements  and 
which  has  also  bought  and  renovated  slum  property,  has  been  estab- 
lished and  is  doing  useful  and  remunerative  work. 

The  Central  Institute  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  Working  Feo- 
-gHe  (Central- Stelle  fiir  Arbeiter-Wohl/ahrUeinrichtungen)  in  B**'*^'*^  was 
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organized  in  October,  1891,  The  object  was  to  bring  together  persons 
from  all  parts  of  Germany  who  were  identified  in  various  ways  with 
the  work  of  improving  the  condition  of  working  people.  It  established 
a  central  repository  or  museum  for  the  various  publications  on  theaa 
subjects,  reports  of  philanthropic  societies,  plans  of  workingmen's 
dwellings,  etc.  The  institute  has  an  annual  income  of  25,000  marks 
($5,950).  The  ministry  of  commerce  gives  a  yearly  subsidy  of  2,000 
marks  ($476),  and  furnishes  the  services  of  a  high  official.  Dr.  Post, 
as  supervisor.  The  first  annual  report  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
housing  of  workuig  people  in  Germany. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  an  institution  of  this  sort 
is  the  French  Society  for  Promoting  Cheap  Dwellings  (8oci6U  Fran- 
^aise  d€8  Habitations  d  Bon  MarchS),  The  object  of  this  society,  which 
was  founded  in  December,  1889,  and  which  has  been  recognized  to  be 
of  public  utility  by  the  French  government,  is  to  encourage  construc- 
tion by  private  parties,  manufacturers,  or  by  local  companifes  of  cheap 
and  healthy  dwellings,  and  also  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  exist- 
ing dwellings.  It  seeks  esi)ecially  to  facilitate  the  means  whereby 
employees,  artisans,  and  laborers  may  ac(iuire  their  own  habitations. 
For  this  purpose  the  association  proposes  to  place  at  the  disposition 
of  private  parties  or  companies  plans,  models  of  statutes,  and  rental 
contracts,  as  well  as  all  necessary  documentary  information.  Loan- 
ing, borrowing,  purchase  of  lands,  or  construction  of  houses  directly  by 
the  society  is  forbidden.    Its  metliods  of  oi)eratiou  are: 

1.  To  communicate  to  parties  interested  all  information  which  may 
be  demanded,  especially  the  constitution  of  existing  societies,  their 
annual  reports,  models  of  their  leases,  plans  and  sketches  of  their 
buildings,  their  financial  organization,  etc. 

2.  The  publication  of  a  bulletin  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the 
progress  made  in  reference  to  cheap  housing  in  France  and  abroad. 

3.  The  organization  of  public  meetings  with  a  view  to  popularizing 
the  ideas  of  the  association,  to  bring  about  the  amelioration  of  dwell- 
ings, and  the  creation  of  local  societies  for  constructing  workingmen's 
houses. 

4.  The  organization  of  prize  competitions  devoted  to  expositions  of 
the  best  and  most  economical  plans  or  the  best  combinations,  in  order 
to  facilitate  construction. 

6.  The  encouragement  in  every  way,  even  by  pecuniary  subsidies,  as 
far  as  the  budget  may  permit,  of  construction  or  of  sanitation  of  cheap 
dwellings,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  societies  having  this  object  in  view. 

This  society  has  effected  a  ])rofound  awakening  of  interest  in  the 
housing  problem.  Conferences  are  held  throughout  the  large  cities  ot 
France,  where  speakers  represent  the  association.  When  prizes  were 
offered  for  the  three  best  models  of  houses  for  the  Saint  Denis  com- 
pany,  forty  were  submitted.  Within  five  years  from  the  date  of  its 
foundation  fifteen  strong  workingmen-sdwellingB  compaiues  were  organ- 
ized  under  its  auspices. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MODEL  BLOCK  BUILDINGa 

MODEL  HOUSING  IN  GENERAL. 

This  chapter  and  the  two  immediately  following,  which  deal  with 
model  housing  under  different  phases,  need  but  a  brief  introduction. 
The  word  model  indicates  pretty  clearly  the  character  of  the  work 
which  is  aimed  at,  and  one  or  two  other  chai)ters,  notably  that  upon 
economic  and  ethical  aspects,  outline  some  of  the  more  useful  and 
important  results. 

In  several  parts  of  this  volume  the  testimony  of  such  experts  as 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  Miss  Octfvvia  Hill,  and  Sir  Sydney  'Waterlow  has 
been  quoted,  showing  how  improved  dwellings  improve  their  inhab- 
itants. There  is  one  other  authority  who  ought  to  be  mentioned  with 
those  previously  quoted — Mr.  Clement  Dunsconibe,  ex-city  engineer  of 
Liveri)ool.  He  says:  "The  education  of  the  poorest  classes  to  fully 
appreciate  the  benefits  accruing  from  their  being  housed  in  healthy 
dwellings,  provided  with  all  the  requisite  sanitary  arrangements  and 
appliances  tending  to  promote  cleanly  and  tidy  habits,  can  only  be 
gradual  and  accomplished  by  successive  stages,  and  must  precede  their 
intellectual  and  moral  elevation.''  The  author  by  no  means  takes  a 
pessimist's  view  of  this  difficulty,  which  is  too  generally  prejudged. 
Speaking  from  actual  experience  Jind  careful  observation,  he  believes 
that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  deserving  poorest  classes  in  the 
metropolis  and  other  large  cities  would  quickly  avail  themselves  of 
better  habitations,  and  would  soon  be  brought  to  appreciate  their 
improved  surroundings,  and  have  gradually  created  in  them  a  desire 
to  maintain  their  habitations  in  a  clean  and  healthy  condition  if  such 
dwellings  were  provided  for  them  within  easy  reach  of  their  work  at  a 
rental  which  they  could  afford  to  pay. 

In  the  view  of  this  expert  it  is  lack  of  the  opportunity  to  lead  a  more 
civilized  existence  and  not  the  inclination  to  remain  as  they  are  which 
characterizes  the  situation  of  the  poorer  element  among  city  dwellers. 
The  inherent  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  provision  of  model 
housing  for  this  class,  and  the  methods  of  meeting  them,  have  been 
discussed  in  the  chapter  on  economic  and  ethical  aspects.  Mr.  Duns- 
combe's  statement  requires  emphasis  here  as  hopeful  testimony  that 
ethical  advance  may  be  expected  fiom  improved  living  environm 
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Over  one  hundred  model  enterprises  are  mentioned  in  this  and  the 
two  following  chapters.  No  census  has  been  attempted,  bat  prob- 
ably all  which  are  of  importance  in  the  countries  visited  have  been 
noticed.  Very  complete  schedules  of  questions  were  prepared,  calling 
for  a  great  variety  of  technical  and  financial  detail.  The  one  thing 
kept  in  view  from  the  bepnning  has  been  to  make  the  present  inquiry 
of  practical  use.  Plans  and  descriptions  are  presented,  together  with 
figures,  showing  the  character  of  the  people  housed,  the  relation 
between  rents  and  incomes  among  tenants,  the  ratio  between  rents 
charged  in  these  dwellings  and  in  others  fairly  similar  in  the  same 
vicinity,  the  net  profit  from  fiscal  operations,  and  a  variety  of  other 
interesting  and  important  matter,  because  it  is  believed  that  a  stimulus 
may  be  offered  to  model  housing  activities,  and  that  the  most  practical 
mode  of  procedure  is  to  place  positive  information  at  the  disposal  of 
everyone  who  contem])lates  giving  practical  attention  to  this  subject. 

This  motive  furnishes  an  explanation  for  what  might  otherwise  seem 
a  tedious  reiteration  of  detail  or  a  plethora  of  purely  statistical  fact. 
It  lias  not  always  been  possible  to  verify  the  relation  existing  between 
tbe  rentals  charged  in  model  tenements  and  dwellings  and  those  exacted 
for  fairly  similar  accommodation  in  the  neighborhood.  The  percentages 
must  be  considered  as  approximations  and  are  so  stated  in  the  text,  and 
are  usually  based  on  the  authority  of  officials  of  the  companies,  etc., 
giving  the  information. 

These  model  enterprises  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz:  Model 
block  buildings — that  is,  buildings  composed  of  blocks  of  houses  each 
sheltering  more  than  four  families;  model  small  houses — that  is,  houses 
built  contiguously  or  detjichcd,  each  accommodating  from  one  to  four 
families;  and  model  lodging  houses — the  latter  term,  with  one  or  two 
excei)tion8,  denoting  buildings  giving  shelter,  usually  temporary,  to 
•single  persons.  The  various  enterprises  are  naturally  differentiated  into 
Ive  leading  groups: 

1.  Those  that  are  conducted  on  a  purely  commercial  basis. 

2.  Those  which  are  scmiphllanthroi)ic  in  aim — that  is,  where  the  com- 
mercial element  is  by  no  means  lost  vsight  of,  but  where  dividends  are 
limited  to  a  sum  equal  to,  or  slightly  inferior  to,  normal  commercial 
rates  on  investments  of  the  highest  class. 

3.  Philanthropic  trusti^,  beiiucsts,  hnd  gifts,  where  no  division  of 
profits  occur  and  where  the  income  earned  is  added  to  the  capital  in 
order  to  perpetuate  operations. 

4.  Municipal  model  enterprises,  namely,  whore  municipalities  have 
built  houses  to  rent,  either  for  the  sake  of  fnrnislnng  nn  example  to 
private  enterprises  (which  has  usually  b«HMi  the  cusi^  or  because  there 
was  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  buihlors  t4)  uiulcrtuke  the  housing 
of  people  displaced  from  expn>priatiHl  and  insanitary  areas, 

5.  Houses  built  by  private  employers  of  labor  for  Uie  boueflt  of  their 
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Bnflding  and  loan  associations,  properly  called,  are  omitted  ftom  the 
present  work,  except  in  a  few  rare  instances,  and  these  are  cases  where 
the  erection  of  model  houses  rather  than  securing  a  profit  to  the 
investors  was  the  object.  Cooperative  building  and  loan  associations 
have  had  a  remarkable  development  in  the  United  States.  The  Ninth 
Annual  BexK»rt  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  shows  that 
5,838  exist  in  this  country,  including  more  than  1,745,725  shareholders, 
and  having  net  assets  of  $450,667,594  including  profits  of  $80,664,116. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  institutions  of  this  kind  are  not  so  popular 
as  in  England  or  the  United  States.  There  are  said  to  be  about  3,000 
of  such  institutions  in  England.  Three-fourths  of  the  associations 
reported  that  314,755  homes  had  been  acquired.  An  official  report  in 
1888  showed  that  the  English  associations  possessed  an  undistributed 
surplus  of  *£2,019,695  ($9,828,845.72).  Similar  societies  exist  in  fail 
numbers  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  their  growth  is  being 
encouraged  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France. 

Model  housing  of  working  people  on  a  large  scale  began  first  in 
England,  and  it  has  received  its  chief  development  in  that  country. 
Just  how  many  agencies  are  in  existence  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it 
is  estimated  on  fedrly  good  authority  that  model  block  buildings  in 
London  alone  are  now  housing  upward  of  150,000  people.  Nearly 
one-third  of  this  number  are  accommodated  by  the  Peabody  Donation 
Fund  and  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company. 

Mr.  George  E.  Arkell,  in  Charles  Booth's  Labour  and  Life  of  the 
People  of  London,  has  classified  the  existing  block  dwellings  of  London 
into  various  categories.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  blocks,  containing 
6,859  tenements  and  sheltering 37,911  people,  are  rei)orted  as  bad  or  very 
bad  from  the  standpoint  of  light,  air,  and  sanitation;  and  3G0  blocks, 
including  28,921  tenements  and  housing  151,107  people,  are  set  down 
as  fair,  good,  or  very  good.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  in  round 
numbers  190,000  of  London's  inhabitants  dwell  in  block  dwellings  of 
difierent  classes. 

In  a  corner  of  France  a  new  form  of  effort  was  tried  to  stay  the 
evils  of  the  factory  system.  In  1835  M.  Andr6  Koechlin  built  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  factory  thirty-six  dwellings,  each  comprising  two 
bedrooms,  a  kitchen,  a  scullery,  and  a  cellar.  With  each  dwelling  was 
a  garden. 

He  fixed  the  rental  at  a  moderate  price.  He  made  the  condition  that 
only  a  workingman  could  rent  one  of  these  dwellings,  and  on  the  fur- 
ther condition  of  cultivating  his  garden  himself,  sending  his  children 
to  school,  making  each  week  a  deposit  in  the  savings  bank,  and  paying 
3  cents  to  the  sick  fund. 

In  1850  the  French  Parliament  passed  a  law  authorizing  local  authori- 
ties to  close  to  habitation  dwellings  dangerous  to  public  health,  and  in 
all  the  large  cities  there  was  a  sanitary  revival.  It  was  soon  recognized, 
howeveTi  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  more  than  to  pull  down. 
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The  government,  therefore,  came  forwmid,  and  in  1862  gave  the  som  of 
10,000,000  francs  ($1,930,000)  for  the  improvement  of  workingmen's 
dwellings  in  large  manufactnring  cities.  Part  of  this  sum  was  employed 
in  subsidies  to  companies  and  associations  having  as  their  aim  the  pro- 
caring  of  healthy  and  convenient  lodgings  for  working  people.  Two 
kinds  of  effort  resulted  from  these  subsidies.  One  is  typified  in  the 
so-called  Git^  Napoleon  situated  in  the  rue  Bochechouart,  Paris,  con- 
taining 194  dwellings  fitted  up  with  baths,  laundries,  drying  rooms, 
and  day  nurseries.  This  sort  of  dwelling,  stimulated  by  subsidies, was 
reprodiK^ed  in  different  parts  of  France;  but  it  was  very  soon  seen  that 
the  money  given  for  these  buildings,  dubbed  by  the  populace  "bar- 
fft4;k»,^  was  misplaced.  People  did  not  wish  to  go  into  them.  They 
did  not  like  this  outward  and  visible  sign  of  class  distinction.  The 
IntinbihintH  were,  as  a  rule,  low  salaried  clerks,  old  men  with  meager 
iinnnifii^H,  or  persons  of  similar  social  condition.  The  large  laboring 
t^liMHonl  WHM  not  benefited.  The  second  form  of  effort  is  that  repre- 
MMifed  by  Hie  worii  of  the  Industrial  Society  of  Mulhouse.  In  1853, 
ultor  huvInK  H(iHli(><l  in  England  the  attempts  there  made  for  providing 
unnill  honnm  lor  workinj^nien,  it  was  determined  with  the  subsidy  avail- 
tiblo  to  oneourii|4f  model  effort.  The  preamble  to  the  constitution  pre- 
jiiMitM  renuu  Kubly  enliglitened  views  for  that  period.    This  document 

iVnvonioiuH^  tind  pMid  onler  in  the  dwelling  have  a  greater  influence 
l.hai)  ouo  would  >nppoNo  at  lirst  sijiht  upon  the  morality  and  welfare  of 
A  unoh.  Uo  \slii»  lihds  the  eoinnion  home  only  a  miserable  shelter. 
divTA ,  \u  liiNoitler,  and  w  hvw  one  ean  breathe  only  nauseous  and  vitiatea 
HiJii«^)»htMH\  i4ikoN  no  plea^Nnre  in  it  and  Hies  to  the  saloon,  there  to  pass 
a  hivirt*  \yM\  o\  h\>  KiNniv  lioniN.  So  the  interior  of  his  dwelling 
^»i*<''i>ntt^N  ahnosi  htinn^e  u*  hnn  and  ho  soon  eontracts  baneful  habits, 
^  lui'h  oiul  alnii»M  aKxa.\>  \u  n»t^or\ .  \{\  im  the  contnvry,  we  can  offer 
u>  tiit*?*t  sunit'  WH\\\  dt-tin  ami  ins  i(hif»  dwellings,  if  we  can  give  to  each 
»i  hiiiv  pirot'ii  \\  hort'  a  xwnu  \\\\\  iihd  UNel\\l  und  aixreeable  occupation 
4IIH.  V  htMt..  wuii.inii  loi  h»>  nii»th  >t  tun\est»  he  will  know  how  to  appre- 
t^iixw  n.  siiul.  vt  no!  luixr  n»0\imI  \\\  a  wattstju'tory  manner  one  of  the 
iiu%:i»  inn»«^"^**^'*  ov<»h)c'n»>  »u  n»s  uiUs  ononoost  Shall  we  not  have  eon- 
iiiiMUtH-  ii  i»nu,  ii\4^^»iiioi  }hv  Nao\c^i  Kvuds  %^r  the  family  and  have 
reAJot^rcH.  *«  m'.  luiiiit  Ntv;\  k»c  to  »Ma  laKwu^ji  %^W^^  aiui  to  $»ociety  itselft 

1^iuvcT>  i^tMoiipiui  i«  «J»t  in«luNi;».*%^l  J^VK^t^x  \\f  M\dhvH;^  a2)d  tliegOT- 
fn!UK\n:  irriuu-r^i  a.  sui>s.ut\  a:  .<i»4m*<*<MV*>m\s  >,N,\^HW     TV"  c*4^t;jd  was 

IKUKH  a  ;;avo"  <i.  tiuw«  ^i**  ^ nUmt, %r  ^ui:\»)ms>^,  W^U  ^v<y^  t.vt^  t^i^til- 
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There  is  one  phase  in  eonnection  with  model  block  buildings  which 
needs  slight  discussion,  and  that  is  their  healthfulness.  Considerable 
controversy  on  ibis  sabject  has  been  waged  both  pro  and  con.  All  of 
the  agencies  reporting  fiicts  regarding  model  block  boildings  for  this 
inquiry  offer  universal  testimony  to  the  absence  of  epidemics  daring 
the  whole  {leriod  in  which  the  buildings  have  been  in  existence.  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow  says  of  the  buildings  of  his  company  that  diseases 
have  never  been  known  to  spread,  even  during  the  great  epidemic  of 
smallpox  in  the  seventies.  The  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  is  an 
excellent  test  of  sanitary  condition.  In  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Peabody  trust  this  has  been  shown  to  be  one-half  of  the  general  rate 
for  London.  There  is  fadrlj  conclasive  testimony,  too,  on  the  score  of 
general  healthfulness. 

Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme,  in  an  admirable  address  before  the  Boyal 
Statistical  Society,  in  1891,  on  tlie  '^  Vital  statistics  of  the  Peabody 
buildings  and  other  artisans'  and  laborers'  block  dwellings,"  gives  the 
result  of  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  subject.  Answering  at  the 
outset  the  objection  that  the  poi)ulation  living  in  the  Peabody  build- 
ings is  a  select  population,  he  shows  that,  so  far  as  age  and  sex  distri- 
bution are  concerned,  they  were,  in  the  year  18vS9,  much  less  favorably 
constituted  than  the  population  of  London  as  a  whole.  Tbere  was  a 
considerably  higher  proportion  per  1,000  i>ers<jns  in  tlie  Peabody  build- 
ings of  population  under  15  years  of  age  tban  for  the  whole  of  London, 
whereas  the  proi)ortion  of  persons  iK»r  1,000  of  population  in  the  5  and 
10  year  age  periods  from  15  to  75  was  in  every  instance  save  one  in  favor 
of  the  metropolis.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  conclusions: 

1.  In  the  year  1889,  contrary  to  expectation,  and  notwithstanding 
the  high  birth  rate,  the  age  distribution  of  the  i>opulation  of  the  Pea- 
body buildings  was  less  favorable  to  a  low  mortality  than  that  of  Lon- 
don as  a  whole. 

2.  The  death  rate  of  the  Peabody  buildings  averaged  about  2  per 
1,000  lower  than  that  of  London  during  the  twelve  years  ending  with 
1885.  During  the  four  subsequent  years  the  death  rate  of  the  Peabo<ly 
bufldings  has  remained  about  stationary,  while  that  of  London  has 
shown  a  further  decline;  thus  making  the  metropolitan  death  rate 
approximate  more  closely  that  of  the  Peabody  buildings. 

3.  The  death  rate  at  different  groups  of  ages  is  lower  in  the  Peabody 
buildings  than  for  the  whole  of  London,  with  the  exceptions  of  the 
ages  0  to  5  and  25  to  35. 

4.  The  infEUitQe  mortality  is  much  lower  in  the  Peabody  buildings 
than  for  all  London.  During  the  nine  years  1882  to  1890  it  averageil 
in  London  151.9,  in  the  Peabody  buildings  139.2  per  1,000  births. 

5.  The  death  rate  from  diarrhea  is  slightly  lower,  and  from  typhoid 
fever  only  half  that  of  the  whole  metropolis. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diseases  more  immediately  due  to  direct 
inlSdction  (scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  still  more,  whooping  oough  and 
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meaflles)  are  more  &tal,  and  therefore  probably  more  prevalent.  If  the 
Metropolitan  Asylnms'  Board  woald  admit  cases  of  measles  into  their 
lioiipitals  the  mortality  from  measles  might  be  very  mach  reduced. 

7*  The  death  rate  from  phthisis  and  other  tubercular  diseases  is 
•lightly  higher  in  the  Peabody  buildings  than  for  all  London. 

8.  Farr^ii  formula  as  to  the  increased  mortality  with  increased  den- 
«ity  of  [lopulatlon  has  no  application  to  the  Peabody  buildings. 

9.  The  true  density  that  should  be  considered  is  the  number  of  per- 
KoriJ»  to  each  room,  not  the  number  of  persons  on  a  given  acre. 

JjaUtr  ntatlHiicH  than  those  which  Dr.  Newsholme  has  presented  are 
now  available*  The  report  of  the  trust  for  1893  shows  that  the  birth 
rate  during  that  year  was  4.1  per  1,000  above  that  of  all  London,  while 
the  iudmt  mortality  was  12G.4  per  1,000  births,  or  37.9  below  that  of 
JxKidou*  The  total  death  rate  per  1,000  among  inhabitants  of  the  build- 
Iftgu,  including  all  tenants  dying  in  hospitals,  was  17.6  per  1,000,  or  3.7 
jpHT  1,000  below  the  average  of  the  metropolis.  Dr.  Newsholme  espe- 
d^alJy  emphasizes  that  his  statistics  may  not  be  construed  into  an  argn- 
m^jtt  in  favor  of  block'  dwellings.  He  says  that  they  refer  solely  to 
that  cla«s  of  block  dwellings,  unfortunately  too  rarely  found^  where 
every  tenement  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

It  in  only  fair  to  state  that  other  authorities,  notably  Dr.  Russell  of 
Glasgow,  believe  that  no  fair  comparison  can  yet  be  made,  since  the 
pTipalation  in  model  buildings  is  largely  a  select  one,  and  that  the  build- 
lfig»  themwflves  are  as  yet  so  recent  that  results  have  not  had  time  to 
•how  themselves. 

There  need  be  no  caviling  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  block  dwellings 
aiid  ftmall  individual  homes.  Unquestionably,  where  there  is  a  possi- 
bility for  both  the  latter  are  to  be  preferred.  Ko  matter  how  excellent 
the  accommrxlation,  no  matter  what  precautions  are  taken  to  secure  self- 
containment  and  isolation,  home  in  a  tenement  building  can  never  be 
what  it  is  where  a  single  roof  covers  a  single  family.  In  large  cities, 
however,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exercise  a  choice,  especially  in  those 
localities  where  the  need  for  improved  housing  is  greatest.  The  block 
dwelling  alone  is  a  financial  possibility.  Whether  electric  transit  will 
«o  change  the  topography  of  cities  that  small  houses,  or  at  best  cot- 
tage liat8,  will  suflBce  to  afford  accommodation  for  all  classes  of  working 
people,  the  future  alone  can  disclose.  In  the  meantime,  effort  should 
be  directed  towards  promoting  model  housing  of  that  kind  which  is 
most  practicable. 
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IMPROVBD  DWBLLINOS   COMPANY.  BROOKLYN,  NEW  TORK. 

TbiH  corporation  is  the  ontgrowth  of  a  snccessful  experiment  in  pro- 
viding model  tenements  for  working  people  by  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago  he  made  a  private  investment  and  succeeded 
so  well  that  he  iiidiiced  other  members  of  his  own  family  to  cooperate 
in  the  work.  The  reanlt  has  been  the  erection  of  buildings  accommo- 
dating nearly  five  hundred  families,  and  the  most  satisfactory  dem- 
onstration which  has  probably  yet  occurred  in  this  country  of  the ' 
linancial  success  which  may  attend  this  form  of  philanthropy. 

The  Kiverside  buildings  are  chosen  as  the  model  for  description, 
because  they  are  the  most  recently  constructed  and  embody  more  of 
modern  imjtrovements.  Financially,  they  have  not  been  as  successful 
as  the  Tower  buildings,  but  the  reason  is  principally  because  they 
,have  not  had  the  advantage  of  such  skillful  supervision  as  has  been 
given  the  latter.  Superintendence  iu  these,  as  in  other  matters,  is 
largely  responsible  for  success  or  failure.  • 

The  lUverside  buildings  Iront  307  feet  on  Columbia  place,  201  feet  on 
Joratemon  street,  288  feet  on  Furman  street,  or  nearly  800  feet  in  aU. 
Three  sides  of  the  quadrangle  have  been  built  np,  the  fourth  remain- 
ing open  toward  the  south.  The  total  superficial  area  of  the  lot  is 
00,200  square  feet,  only  one  half  of  which  has  been  built  npon.  The 
open  space  is  in  the  form  of  a  court,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
rear  of  the  buildings.  The  greater  part  of  it  ia  laid  out  in  grass  plots, 
intersected  by  gravel  walks.  A  generous  portion  has  been  set  aside 
as  a  playground  for  children.  A  paved  driveway  and  a  paved  walk 
completely  surround  the  court  In  the  center  is  a  music  pavilion, 
where  a  band  of  eight  pieces  plays  two  hours  every  Saturday  afternoon 
during  the  summer  season,  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor.  This  whole 
space  is  given  np  to  the  free  use  of  occnpants.  The  principal  play- 
ground for  children  during  stormy  weather  is  the  verandas  and  the 
paved 'cellars.  A  portion  of  the  court  only  is  used  for  drying  clothes. 
For  this  purpose  rows  of  wooden  T-shaped  supports,  with  wire 
stretchers  over  them,  are  provided, 

The  buildings  contain  six  stories  and  are  60  feet  high.  They  are  of 
brick.  The  exterior  walls  vary  from  1  to  2  feet  in  thickness.  The  roof- 
ing is  of  grai'el.  The  buildings  are  almost  absolutely  fireproof.  The 
staircases  are  not  only  built  of  incombui^tible  material,  slate  set  in  solid 
brickwork,  but  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  brick 
walls  about  a  foot  thick.  A  balcony  of  slate,  protected  by  an  iron  rail- 
ing, connects  the  stairway  with  a  hall,  by  which  in  each  case  two  op 
three  dwellings  are  reached.  Most  of  the  dwellings  have,  in  addition, 
»  private  hallway,  and  wliile  tlie  apartments  themselves  and  the  halls 
are  not  fireproof,  the  balcohies  and  stairoases,  which  contain  nothine 
H.  Ex.  35^ 
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inflammable,  are  easily  reached.  Fire  escapes  exist  in  the  rear  and  are 
accessible  directly  from  all  dwellings.  Iron  passageways  on  the  roof 
connect  the  three  blocks.  The  means  of  escape  are  perfect  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  constraction  of  the  staircases  just  referred  to. 

There  are  cellars  paved  in  cement-covered  concrete,  which  serve  as 
storerooms  for  fuel  and  other  property.  Storage  stalls  are  provided 
with  locks.  The  cellars  are  also  used  for  bath  and  boiler  rooms.  The 
buildings  have  no  basements. 

The  dwellings  in  the  upper  stories  are  reached  by  means  of  outside. 
front  balconies  leading  from  the  staircase  to  interior  hallways  about  3 
feet  wide.  The  latter  open  to  the  private  halls  of  the  individual  dwell- 
ings. The  outside  balconies  are  provided  with  railings  made  of  sheet 
iron  fastened  on  wrought  iron  bars.  The  balcony  floors  are  of  slate; 
the  interior  hall  floors  are  of  wood.  Interior  ball  walls  are  plastered 
and  tinted.  The  plaster  on  the  walls  is  carried  down  to  the  floor  behind 
the  foot  boards,  so  that  insects  can  not  accumulate  there.  Stairs  are 
kept  clean  by  regular  employees.  The  rooms,  with  very  few  exceptions^ 
open  directly  upon  either  a  private  or  common  hallway.  Each  balcony 
and  hallway  is  used  by  three  families  in  common.  There  is  no  regula- 
tion against  any  of  the  families  sitting  or  standing  in  the  corridors 
so  long  as  they  do  not  block  up  the  way  or  cause  annoyance.  Loiter- 
ing on  the  stairways  is  prohibited.  The  windows  on  the  ground  floors 
have  iron  railings.  Every  room  communicates  directly,  either  by  doors 
or  windows,  with  the  open  air.  Each  dwelling  has  through  ventilation 
from  front  to  rear,  the  three-room  ai^artments  by  means  of  their  own 
doors  and  windows,  and  the  two  room  apartments  through  their  win- 
dows and  the  hallways.  The  doors  have  transoms.  No  further  system 
of  ventilation  seems  necessary. 

The  dwellings  are  self-contained.  Each  family  has  a  water-closet 
and  scullery  with  a  sink,  stationary  washtub,  and  ash  shoot,  occupying 
a  space  of  about  7  feet  6  inches  by  5  feet  in  an  extension  at  the  rear  and 
reached  directly  from  the  living  room  or  kitchen.  The  scullery  proper 
and  the  water  closet  each  have  separate  outside  windows.  The  average 
number  of  persons  using  a  single  closet  is  four  to  five.  Water-closets 
have  flushing  tanks  overhead  containing  about  three  gallons.  These 
are  discharged  by  pulling  a  chain.  The  system  in  use  is  known  as  the 
"Philadelphia  hopper.''  The  water  supply  is  carried  up  in  a  corner  of 
the  living  room  where  the  pipes  are  least  affected  by  cold  weather. 
The  faucet  is  in  the  scullery,  but  the  water  can  be  shut  off  by  a  stop- 
cock in  the  living  room  whenever  there  is  danger  of  the  pipes  freezing. 
The  wash  tubs  and  sinks  are  trapped  separately  from  the  water-closets. 
The  traps  are  ventilated  by  vent  pipes  carried  above  the  roof.  Soil 
pipes  are  open  at  the  roof  and  serve  as  rain  conductors.  They  pass 
down  along  the  back  extension  wall  and  through  the  rear  cellar  wall 
to  the  sewer,  avoiding  any  horizontal  drains  under  the  buildings.  The 
cesspools  are  all  trapped  and  there  is  no  p'ossibility  of  escape  of  sewer 
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pays  only  from  5  to  6  per  cent.  The  cost  of  building  has  greatly 
increased  since  the  eutcrpriee  was  iitart«d.  It  had  augtaented  by  about 
40  per  cent  in  isyo,  when  the  Eiverside  buildings  were  constructed. 
This  iucreased  cost  has  beeu  due  mainly  to  the  enhanced  price  of  labor. 
The  value  of  Riate  is  about  the  same,  but  irou  and  woodwork  has 
slightly  iuereaseil;  for  brick  and  uiasoiiry  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able advance,  while  plastering  costs  100  per  cent  more.  The  wages 
paid  to  bricklayers  in  1878  was  about  $3.60  per  day  of  tenhoui's;  twelve 
years  later  they  were  paid  $4  per  day  of  eight  hours. 

Que  and  one  half  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings  is  set  aside 
as  a  rojtair  fuud  during  each  fiscal  year.  The  company  is  very  liberal 
in  making  repairs,  aud  finds  that  it  pays  to  be  so. 

The  geuoral  taxes  in  1893  amounted  to  $10,403,30;  the  water  tax  to 
$^,Oi)4.07.  The  total  estiniated  value  of  lands  aud  buildings  belong- 
ing to  the  company  is  now  $673,788.09.  The  gross  reutal  dui-iiig  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  $04,731.14.  There  was  very  little  loss  of  rent  from 
auoccupied  tenements,  as  they  were  rarely  empty  longer  than  it  took  to 
put  thera  in  order  to  rci-eive  new  occupants.  Bents  are  paid  weekly 
in  advance,  on  Saturday  or  Monday,  at  the  offices  of  resident  agents. 
Tenants  rarely  give  notice  of  intention  to  quit,  moving  out  whenever 
it  suits  their  convenience  to  do  so.  Arrearages  of  rent  from  three 
days  to  one  week  are  allowed.  In  the  older  groups  of  buildings  rents 
have  varied  but  little.  When  the  Riverside  buildings  were  completed 
a  higher  rent  was  charged,  but  it  was  soon  fouud  that  that  class  of 
people  Gonld  not  go  b<>yond  the  limit  paid  in  the  other  houses,  aud 
it  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  same  rato  as  iu  the  older  blocki*.  The 
rentals  are  ab<iut  the  same  as  those  exacted  in  other  houses  of  the 
vicinity  for  an  equal  amount  of  loor  spa«e.  The  advantages  are  not 
in  the  rental,  but  in  superior  accommodations.  The  average  duratiou 
of  tenancy  was  greater  formerly  than  it  has  beeu  since  the  intro- 
duction of  rapid  transit.  Then  only  such  people  as  coachmen  and 
servants  left  during  the  summer  time,  but  now  all  classes  seem 
to  adopt  the  custom  of  going  to  the  suburbs  for  the  summer.  The 
outward  movement  commences  in  June,  and  the  people  remain  until 
the  cold  weather  of  approaching  winter  drives  them  back.  This  move- 
ment is  greater  in  the  Riverside  buildings  than  in  the  older  blocks. 
Changes  of  emiiloyuient  and  deaths  also  cause  removals.  Tenants 
do  not  often  remain  longer  than  three  years. 

Tenants  are  not  permitted  by  the  regulations  to  sublet  any  part  of 
their  lodgings,  but  they  often  do  so,  claiming  that  the  boarders  are 
relatives  and  as  sucli  have  a  right  to  remain  iu  the  family. 

The  only  form  of  application  required  of  a  prospective  tenant  is  that 
he  shall  sign  an  agreement  te  follow  the  prescribed  regidations.  There 
is  no  lease  or  formal  contract.  The  apartment  is  let  under  the  following 
conditions: 

All  rents  payable  weekly  in  advance,  on  Saturday  or  Monday,  at,  tW 
office  during  olSce  boora. 
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Tenants  not  paying  in  advance  will  be  notified  to  leave  at  once. 

"So  tenant  is  pertDitted  to  underlet  any  portion  of  bis  apartments^  or 
to  take  in  lodgers. 

Tenants  are  required  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  agent  of  any 
need  of  repairs,  and  to  pay  for  such  as  may  be  due  to  their  own  care- 
lessness. 

No  nails  to  be  driven  in  walls  or  woodwork  without  agent's  consent. 

In  winter  wash  rooms  to  be  kept  warm  to  prevent  freezing  of  pipes. 

Halls  and  balconies  to  be  cleaned  daily  by  the  tenants  using  them. 

Tenants  are  strictly  prohibited  from  throwing  anything  out  of  the 
windows,  and  from  obstructing  t^e  waste  pipes  or  ash  flues. 

Only  ashes  to  be  thrown  iuto  ash  flues. 

All  garbage  must  be  burned. 

No  clothes  to  be  hung  out  of  windows. 

No  animals  to  be  kept  on  the  premises. 

Carpets  to  be  shaken  only  in  the  yard. 

Clothes  to  be  removed  from  lines  so  soon  as  dry.  Lines  not  to  be 
used  on  Sunday. 

Plants  must  be  watered  only  in  the  rooms. 

Before  washing  windows  notify  tenants  below. 

Children  not  allowed  on  the  roof,  nor  to  play  on  stairs  or  balconies. 

Chopping  or  sawing  wood  not  allowed  in  the  apartmentjs  or  on  the 
roof. 

Disorderly  tenants  will  be  expelled  at  once. 

The  agent  is  required  to  entorce  all  these  regulations,  and  will  be 
immediately  discharged  if  he  neglects  to  do  so. 

Bath  tickets  may  be  had  from  the  agent. 

The  complete  management  of  the  buildings  is  in  the  hands  of  resi- 
dent agents,  who  are  intelligent  and  capable  men  and  receive  good 
salaries. 

The  duties  of  the  agents  are  to  collect  rents,  employ  help,  look  after 
minor  improvements  and  repairs,  select  tenants,  etc. 

One  woman  is  employed  for  each  staircase  at  a  compensation  of  91 
per  week.  She  washes  the  staircase  once  every  day  before  9  a.  m. 
There  are  two  watchmen  employed — one  to  light  the  staircase  and  keep 
order,  receiving  $12  per  week;  the  other,  a  special  police  ofiicer,  on 
duty  from  7  p.  m.  to  2  a.  m.,  receiving  $7  per  week. 

As  regards  situation  of  buildings  in  reference  to  the  places  of  employ- 
ment of  tenants,  it  may  be  said  that  the  longshoremen  and  those  work- 
ing in  kindred  occupations  (who  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  tenantry)  work  from  one-half  to  one  mile  from  the  buildings.  The 
others  are  so  located  that  information  for  individual  cases  can  not  be 
given.  Some  work  in  New  York  and  reach  their  destination  by  ferry 
and  street  railway,  or  ferry  only,  while  others  are  employed  in  Brook- 
lyn, either  riding  or  walking  to  the  appropriate  locality.  The  ferry 
costs  4  or  6  cents,  and  the  street  car  10  cents  for  a  round  trip.  Those 
going  to  New  York,  however,  have  no  occasion  to  take  the  street  car 
on  the  Brooklyn  side. 

A  reading  room,  open  from  7  to  10  p.  m.,  has  been  placed  in  the  Home 
buildings.  It  is  situated  on  the  ground  floor  and  is  intended  for  the 
ase  of'tlie  tenants  of  the  Home  and  Tower  groups,  as  well  as  the  inhab- 
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itants  of  the  cottages  in  Warren  place.  A  large  table  occupies  the 
center,  containing  files  of  seven  daily  papers,  three  weekly  illustrated 
papers,  and  three  monthly  magazines.  The  bookcases  contain  334 
plainly  bound  novels,  which  may  be  taken  away  for  a  week  8.t  a  time. 
Perii^icals  may  not  be  removed  from  the  room  unless  they  are  old. 
Only  tenants  are  admitted,  and  these  must  be  provided  with  library 
tickets,  which  are  issued  free  by  the  agent.  The  name  and  room  num- 
ber of  the  occupant  is  stated  upon  the  ticket. 

Adjoining  the  reading  room  and  library  are  six  bathrooms,  also  for 
the  free  use  of  tenants.  These  are  provided  with  hot  and  cold  water. 
Tickets  must  be  obtained  in  every  case  when  a  bath  is  desired.  They 
are  issued  by  the  agents  to  tenants  only,  and  the  number  of  tickets  is 
not  limited.  Bathrooms  are  open  for  women  and  children  Tuesdays 
from  3  to  6  p.  m.  and  Saturdays  from  2  to  6  p.  m.;  for  boys,  Saturdays 
from  9  a.  m.  to  noon,  and  from  May  1  to  October  1,  Wednesdays  from 
3  to  6  p.  m.,  in  addition;  for  men,  Saturdays  from  7,30  to  10  p.m.,  Sun- 
days from  8  a.  m.  to  noon,  and  from  May  1  to  October  1,  Wednesdays 
from  7.30  to  10  p.  m.  The  boiler  heating  the  water  for  the  baths  is 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  heats  the  reading  room  and  bathrooms 
as  well.  A  woman  is  employed  at  a  weekly  compensation  of  $2  and 
free  apartments  ($2.10  per  week  additional)  to  manage  and  clean  the 
baths  and  reading  room.  About  $9  per  month  is  expended  for  news- 
papers. 

Statistics  of  the  patronage  of  reading  room  for  the  period  from 
December  3,  1892,  to  July  1, 1893,  with  the  exception  of  the  month  of 
March,  1893,  appear  in  the  following  table: 

ATTENDANCE  AT  READING  ROOM  OP  IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  COMPANY. 


Week  beginniDg — 


December  3,  1802.. 
December  10,  1802. 
December  17,  1892 
December  25,  1892. 
January  1,  1803.... 
Januarys.  189:{.... 
January  15.  1893... 
January  22,  1893... 
January  29,  1803... 
February  5, 1893... 
February  12, 1893.. 
February  19, 1893.. 
February  26,  1893.. 

April  2,  1893 

April  9.  1893 

AprUie,  1893 

April  23,  1893 

April  30,  1893 

May  7,  1803 

May  14,  1893 

May  21,  1893 

May  28,  1893 

June  4, 1893 

June  11,  1893 , 

June  18, 1893 

Jane  25, 1893 

Total 


Men. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Girla. 

83 
92 
82 
82 
84 
78 
77 
81 
72 
72 
73 
84 
84 
80 
75 
83 
72 
73 
76 
81 
73 
68 
61 
59 
48 
48 

5 
8 

4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
7 
6 
9 
13 
12 
7 
10 
10 
7 
8 
0 
9 
8 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 

10 
6 
4 

4 

7 

9 

9 

12 

9 

9 

6 

4 

15 

15 

17 

14 

12 

9 

14 

14 

17 

13 

11 

9 

15 

15 

279 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1,941 

171 

6 

TotaL 


100 

102 

90 

89 

95 

91 

90 

100 

87 

90 

92 

100 

106 

105 

102 

104 

02 

92 

99 

103 

97 

91 

78 

74 

60 

63 

2,397 
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A  record  of  those  takiDK  batbs  at  the  Home  buildings  during  the 
first  six  months  uf  1S93  has  been  kept.  For  the  woiueit,  boys,  and  girls 
a  separation  of  the  difl'erent  nationalitios  has  been  attempted.  This 
difrereDti{ition  includes  three  principal  heads,  namely,  Irish,  Scaodi- 
navian,  and  other  nationalities.  The  figures  appear  in  the  following 
table: 

BECOKD  OF  BATHS  TAEEH  AT  THK  HOUB  BOILUQIGS. 
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At  the  Riverside  buildings  baths  are  provided  and  similar  regula- 
tions prevail.  The  record  of  baths  taken  at  the  liiverside  buildings 
is  as  follows: 

BBCORD  OF  BATHS  TAKEN  AT  TllK  lUVGRSIDE  BtJlLDINOS, 
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It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  bathrooms  at  the  Riverside  buildiDgs 
have  but  rH:tr)t]y  betn  opoitoil,  and  consequently  the  figures  should 
hardly  be  t^ken  a.s  indirative  of  ilie  habits  of  cleanHiiess  among  tenants. 

It  is  not  the  pnrjMjse  of  this  inquiry  to  meritoriously  distinguish 
specific  model  enterprises.  Facts  are  alloncd  U*  speak  for  themselves, 
and  on  this  basis  of  judgment  full  justice  will  be  accorded  to  the 
BrooklyB  lmi)roved  Dwellings  Company. 

ASTRAI,  APABTMXiNTS,   BROOKLTH.   NEW  TORK. 

These  buildings  are  owned  by  the  Pratt  Institute  and  are  situated 
on  Franklin,  India,  and  Java  streets,  Greenixtint,  Brooklyn.  The  com- 
plete frontage  on  the  three  street.^  is  410  feet  and  the  depth  100  feet. 
About 62  per  cent  of  the  gmund  has  boen  built  upon ;  the  rest  is  open 
space  in  the  form  of  a  courtyard  paved  with  asphalt.     No  part  of  the 
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court  is  covered  to  serve  as  a  recreation  groand  in  rainy  wek,tlier.  Chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  play  there  except  on  Sundays.  Drying  clothes  is  also 
]>ermitted.  The  buildings  have  six  stories  with  a  basement,  and  are  85 
feet  high.  They  are  constructed  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings.  Special 
care  has  been  taken  to  insure  solidity,  and  safety  in  case  of  fire.  The 
front  walls  are  2  feet  thick  and  the  other  walls  1  foot  8  inches  and  2 
feet.  The  roofing  is  of  slate,  and  the  stairways  of  bluestone  slabs 
inserted  in  brick  walls  and  provided  with  iron  railings.  Each  stair- 
case extends  to  the  roof  and  is  protected  by  a  cupola  with  a  tile  roof,  in 
which  is  a  large  ventilator.  The  dumb-waiter  shafts  are  solid  mason 
work  and  go  above  the  roof,  thus  removing  perhaps  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  fire  in  apartment  houses.  Five  brick  party  walls  separate  the 
block  into  six  distinct  sections.  Foundation  walls  rest  on  a  dry  gravel 
bottom  and  are  coated  with  asphalt,  besides  having  a  bitumen  damp 
course  inserted  throughout  just  above  the  footings.  The  cellar  is  i>aved 
with  asphalt  and  is  used  for  storage  purposes,  each  tenant  having  a 
separate  bin.  In  addition  to  stores  the  ground  floor  contains  a  lec- 
'ture  room,  kindergarten,  bathrooms,  library  and  reading  rooms,  and 
storage  apartments. 

Staircases  are  provided  with  low,  broad  steps.  All  turns  are  made 
at  square  platforms,  and  there  are  windows  on  every  landing.  From 
two  to  four  families  on  each  floor  use  the  same  staircase.  Loitering 
on  landings  or  in  hallways  is  not  perfnitted.  As  the  tenements  are 
fully  self-contained,  there  is  no  occasion  to  use  the  hallway  except  as  a 
means  of  ingress  or  egress.  Apartments  are  so  arranged  that  every 
room  communicates  directly,  either  by  doors  or  windows,  with  the  open 
air.  All  doors  have  transoms,  and  there  are  numerous  sashes  in  the 
partitions  to  furnish  additional  light  and  ventilation.  There  is  not  an 
airshaft  in  the  whole  block. 

A  water-closet  is  provided  for  the  sole  use  of  each  family  and  is  within 
the  buildings.  The  chain  flush  system  is  used.  As  regards  plumbing,  the 
heaviest  materials,  both  in  lead  and  iron  pipes,  have  been  used  through- 
out. As  the  city  pressure  supplies  water  to  only  three  stories,  eleven 
tanks,  holding  about  15,000  gallons,  are  placed  on  the  roof  to  supply  the 
three  tipper  floors.  The  piping  has  been  so  arranged  that  if  the  city 
pressure  should  at  any  time  fall  off  the  third  floor  could  also  be  sup- 
plied from  the  tanks.  A  pump  in  the  cellar  raises  the  water.  The 
fixtures  and  lines  of  pipes  have  been  kept  in  groups  adjoining  the 
chimney  stacks,  so  that  the  horizontal  branches  are  very  short,  and 
there  is  little  danger  of  freezing.  Water  tanks  are  cleansed  once  a 
year.  No  restriction  is  imposed  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  may 
be  used.  Steam  pipes  run  through  the  cellars  to  heat  the  bath  and 
other  basement  rooms.  Tenants  supply  the  heat  to  their  own  apart- 
ments. Gas  is  placed  in  the  hallways  and  in  the  four  and  six  room 
tenements;  oil  is  used  for  lighting  purposes  in  all  the  others. 
Kitchens  are  provided  with  ranges  and  boilers.    There  are  also  pan- 
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tries,  and  clothespresses  are  fonnd  in  every  room.  There  are  wash- 
trays  and  sinks  in  the  sculleries.  Hot  and  cold  water  appliances  exist 
in  all  the  tenements.  Marble  mantles  and  fireplaces  are  in  aU  four- 
room  tenements.  In  smaller  ones  the  room  adjoining  the  IdtoheR  has 
a  fine.  All  windows  have  shades  inside.  Front  windows  are  provided 
with  Venetian  blinds.  Kitchens  have  tables  on  hinges  so  that  when 
not  needed  for  ase  the  space  may  be  made  available  by  letting  them 
down.  There  are  dumb-waiters,  and  electric  bells  are  provided  for 
every  tenement.  Halls  and  cellars  are  lighted  by  gas  from  sunset  to 
sunrise.  The  walls  of  all  rooms  are  painted.  Halls,  passages,  and 
living  rooms  are  wainscoted  and  trimmed  with  select  Virginia  pine, 
but  bedrooms  and  parlors  are  finished  in  whitewood,  left  its  natural 
color,  but  varnished  and  rubbed.  At  least  $500  annually  is  spent  for 
interior  decorations.  An  idea  of  the  external  decorations  and  the 
general  distribution  of  the  tenements  can  best  be  obtained  from  the 
accompanying  cut  and  second  floor  plan  of  the  buildings  (plans  Nos« 
14  A  and  14  B). 

Every  tenement  has  its  own  scullery,  varying  in  size  from  3  feet  to  9* 
feet  in  length  by  6  feet  in  width,  a  separate  water-closet,  washtub,  ash 
flue,  coal  box,  sink,  boiler,  range,  hinged  table,  and  clothespress.    The 
habitation  of  the  family  is  not  only  completely  self-contained,  but  the 
maximum  number  of  conveniences  is  provided. 

The  buildings  contain,  besides  the  stores,  kindergarten,  library  and 
reading  room,  lecture  room,  bathrooms,  and  storage  rooms  already 
referred  to,  6  two-room,  74  three-room,  25  four-room,  and  3  six-room 
tenements,  in  all  108  separate  dwellings.  The  office,  carpenter  shop, 
etc.,  take  up  three  of  these,  so  that  105  only  are  for  rent.  The  average 
size  of  kitchens  in  two-room  tenements  is  10  feet  2  inches  by  12  feet; 
in  three-room  tenements,  10  feet  8  inches  by  13  feet;  in  four-room 
tenements,  11  feet  by  13  feet  8  inches;  in  six-room  tenements,  11  feet 
by  9  feet.  Bedrooms  vary  in  size  from  8  feet  by  10  feet  as  the  smallest 
to  9  feet  6  inches  by  15  feet  4  inches  as  the  largest.  The  height  of  the 
ceilings  is  8  feet  8  inches  throughout.  The  average  cubic  contents  of 
air  space  within  two  room  tenements  is  about  1,941  feet,  of  three-room 
tenements  3,143  feet,  of  four-room  tenements  4,593  feet,  and  six-room 
tenements  6,509  feet. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  buildings  contain  certain  useful  adjuncts. 
There  are  five  bathrooms,  with  floors  and  partitions  of  marble  and 
heavy  tubs  of  enameled  iron.  Hot  and  cold  water,  as  well  as  steam 
heat,  is  provided  in  them.  Bathing  is  free  and  very  much  resorted  to, 
in  the  summer  time  almost  constantly.  A  reading  room  and  free  circu- 
lating library,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn, 
occupies  the  corner  store  space  on  Franklin  and  Java  streets.  The 
average  attendance  is  about  125  and  the  distribution  of  books  80  daily. 
Six  daily  papers,  32  periodicals  and  magazines,  and  3,000  volumes  consti- 
tute the  equipment.  The  library  is  open  from  2  to  9  p.  m.  A  kinder- 
garten was  opened  on  January  1, 1894.    It  occupies  a  large  room,  about 
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42  feet  sqnare,  with  toilet  annex  properly  heated.    Oatsiders  as  well 
children  of  tenants  receive  instruction. 

The  average  namber  of  tenements  occapied  daring  the  last  fiscal  year 
(1893)  was  74,  accommodating  325  i>erson8.  This  namber  represents  the 
smallest  rent  roll  since  the  enterprise  was  began.  Usaally  from  75  to  95 
tenements  are  occapied  at  one  time.  The  baildings  have  an  excellent 
sanitary  record.  There  have  been  no  epidemics  of  any  kind,  and  in  six 
years  bat  eight  deaths  have  occarred.  Three  of  the  deceased  were 
under  five  years  of  age.  The  record  of  births  during  the  six  years  is 
thirty,  all  of  which  were  legitimate. 

The  rentals  for  two-room  tenements  are  $8  per  month  on  the  first 
story,  97.50  on  the  second  story,  and  $7  on  the  four  upper  stories. 
Three-room  tenements  on  the  first  story  vary  in  rental  from  $10  to  $12 
per  month,  on  the  second  story  from  $11  to  $12,  on  the  third  story 
from  $10.50  to  $1L50,  on  the  fourth  story  from  $10  to  $11,  on  the  fifth 
story  from  $9.50  to  $11,  and  on  the  sixth  story  from  $9.50  to  $10.50. 
Fonr-room  tenements  on  the  first  story  rent  for  $14  per  month,  on  the 
second  ^tory  $14  to  $16,  on  the  third  story  $13  to  $15,  on  the  fourth 
story  $14  to  $14JM),  on  the  fifth  story  $12  to  $14,  and  on  the  sixth 
story  $11.50  to  $14.  8ix-room  apartments  are  found  only  on  the  first 
three  stories,  and  they  rent  for  $16,  $17,  and  $18,  aceorditig  to  location, 
per  month.  There  was  received  for  rent  durin;^  the  fiscal  year  1893 
$10,090JM).  About  $50  was  lost  through  nonpayment  of  rentals. 
Rents  are  p^d  monthly  in  advance  at  the  office  of  the  resident  agent 
in  the  building.  A  disconnt  of  10  per  cent  is  allowed  to  all  who  have 
paid  pminptly  in  advaDce  during  one  year.  Tenants  are  requested  to 
give  ten  dny^  nodee  of  intention  to  leave,  but  rarely  do  s^k  None 
have  been  creeled.  Rent  charges  have  not  advanced  or  declined  since 
tiie  qpening  of  the  bnOding. 

The  occopatiops  and  weekly  earnings  of  66  of  the  tenants  inhabiting 
tiie  bnildiiiga  when  tiie  inquiry  wa.s  made  were  as  follows : 
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It  is  calculated  that  about  15  per  cent  of  the  breadwioner's  earnings, 
as  a  role,  are  paid  for  rent  in  these  tenements.  This  average  is  cer- 
tainly lower  than  for  fair  accommodation  in  the  neighborhood.  No 
other  equally  good  exists.  In  60  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  duration  of 
tenancy  has  been  two  years  or  more,  20  per  cent  between  one  and  two 
years,  and  20  per  cent  one  year  or  under.  Tenants  are  not  permitted 
to  sublet  any  partof  their  tenements.  No  form  of  application  isrequired 
firom  a  prospective  tenant,  nor  are  leases  or  contracts  signed. 

Twelve  of  the  heads  of  tenant  families  live  less  than  one-half  mile 
from  their  regular  places  of  employment,  29  between  one-half  and  one 
mile,  the  cost  of  the  round  trip  to  them  being  6  cents,  and  33  work  in 
places  more  than  one  mile  distant  and  are  obliged  to  pay  5  cents  for 
the  street-car  fare  each  way. 

A  resident  agent  is  in  charge.  He  has  two  men  as  assistants,  who  are 
occupied  in  making  repairs,  keeping  things  in  order,  and  doing  general 
work,  and  one  woman  who  does  scrubbing. 

The  Astral  Apaitments  were  opened  for  occupation  in  1887.  The 
original  cost  of  the  lot  was  $23,000  and  of  the  buildings  1260,000.  The 
money  is  not  re])reseuted  by  sbare  capital,  but  came  from  an  endowment 
fund  intended  to  support  the  Pratt  Institute.  No  reserve  has  been  set 
aside  nor  has  any  dividend  been  provided.  The  annual  rate  of  net 
earnings  has  been  about  2  per  cent 

Notwithstanding  the  comparatively  low  rentals,  and  the  excellence 
of  tbe  accommodation  afforded,  the  buildings  are  not  as  i>opular  as  they 
should  be  for  residential  purposes.  Their  solidity  of  structure  is  often 
quoted  as  an  objection  by  would-be  tenants,  who  affect  to  see  in  the 
splendid  and  substantial  looking  ta<;ade  a  barracks-like  appearance. 
They  frequently  say  that  the  buildings  appear  to  them  to  be  too  much 
like  an  institution.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  these  objections  will  be 
surmounted.  The  large  percentage  of  tenants  who  have  occupied 
apartments  two  years  or  over  gives  promise  that,  once  the  buildings  are 
tilled  up,  more  will  remain  permanently.  If  this  should  happen  the 
financial  returns  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  they  are  to-day. 

IMPROVED  DWTILLINGS  ASSOCIATION,  NEVT  70RK  CITY*. 

The  model  tenement  buildings  belonging  to  this  company  are  located 
on  Seventy-tirst  and  Seventy-second  streets  and  First  avenue.  The 
frontage  of  the  lot  on  the  avenue  is  200  feet,  and  140  feet  on  Seventy- 
first  and  Seventy  second  streets,  respectively.  The  total  superficial 
area  of  the  lot  is  40,000  square  feet,  of  which  24,080  square  feet  have 
been  built  upon.  The  open  space  is  in  the  form  of  a  courtyard*  It  is 
designed  entirely  for  the  free  use  of  occupants.  Children  play  in  cov- 
ered passageways,  or  in  their  homes,  iu  rainy  weather.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  congregate  on  the  stiiirs  or  in  the  hallways.  In  fair  weather 
the  open  space  is  used  for  playgrounds  and  for  drying  clothes. 
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The  buildings  have  six  stories  and  are  65  feet  in  height.  They  are 
built  of  brick  and  the  exterior  walls  are  2^  feet  thick.  Each  house  is 
separated  from  the  other  by  a  brick  party  wall.  The  roofing  material 
is  of  asphalt,  and  the  staircases  are  constructed  of  slate  and  stone. 
Special  arrangements  have  been  made  in  the  construction  to  render 
the  buildings  a»  nearly  fireproof  as  possible.  The  houses  are  solidly 
built,  and  the  stairways  and  landings  have  nothing  inflammable  in 
their  composition.  Fire  escapes  are  found  in  the  rear,  but  these  are 
only  to  a  small  extent  a  necessity.  There  are  cellars,  which  are  paved 
with  asphalt.  They  are  divided  by  brick  walls  and  wood  partitions 
into  compartments,  each  tenement  having  a  separate  one  for  storing 
coal  and  wood.    The  buildings  have  no  basement. 

In  the  ^'dumb-bell"  shaped  houses  the  staircases  and  lifts,  together 
with  the  water-clos^,  are  in  that  portion  which  connects  the  front  and 
rear  tenements.  The  staircases  are  in  the  center,  with  the  two  water- 
closets  on  one  side  and  the  two  lifts  on  the  other.  Four  windows  open 
to  the  court,  two  on  each  side,  and  these  give  light  and  through  venti- 
lation to  the  stairways,  corridor,  and  closets,  and  prevent  odors  from 
getting  into  the  apartments.  With  the  exception  of  the  ground  floors, 
and  in  the  two  comer  houses  the  upper  floors,  each  room  opens  directly 
upon  the  staircase  and  hallway.  No  special  arrangements  exist  to  pre- 
vent the  promiscuous  mingling  of  occupants  upon  stairways  and  land- 
ings; but  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  no  case  do  more  than  four  families 
on  each  floor  use  the  same  staircase.  Each  tenement  on  the  upper  floors 
of  the  "dumb-bell"  houses  has  a  private  corridor  for  the  sole  use  of 
its  occupants.  This  connects  with  the  staircase.  In  the  other  houses 
tliere  is  no  corridor  except  that  which  is  taken  up  by  the  stairway  and 
landing.  Every  room  connects  directly,  either  by  doors  or  windows, 
with  the  open  air.  Each  tenement  has  free  ventilation  from  front  to 
rear  by  windows  and  transoms. 

The  hQuses  are  not  self-contained.  In  the  "  dumb-bell "  houses  each 
water-closet  is  used  by  two  tenants.  In  the  others  each  tenant  has  a 
separate  water  closet  The  average  number  of  persons  using  a  water- 
closet  may  be  set  down  at  eight  in  one  case  and  four  in  the  other.  The 
system  in  use  is  the  chain  and  hopper,  with  a  good,  strong  flush  of 
water.  The  waste  water  is  carried  down  under  the  back  building  to 
two  flush  tanks,  thence  to  the  sewers.  All  escape  pipes  are  run  down 
the  ash  shoots,  and  thence  under  ground  to  the  sewers.  There  is  no 
surface  drainage  anywhere.  In  the  houses  having  no  rear  tenements 
the  water-closets,  washtubs,  and  sinks  are  in  sculleries  in  a  rear  exten- 
sion, and  are  reached  from  the  living  room  or  kitchen,  the  sink  being 
nearest  the  living  room,  then  the  tub,  and  then  the  water-closet.  Two 
doors  intervene  between  the  living  room  and  the  water-closet.  The 
sculleries  are  lighted  by  two  windows,  one  on  the  side  and  the  other  at 
the  rear,  both  opening  to  the  court.  The  living  rooms  in  the  "  dumb- 
bell" houses  are  the  front  rooms  of  the  front  three-room  tenements  and 
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From  the  plan  all  internal  arrangements  are  easily  discerned.  The 
dimensions  of  each  room  are  also  approximately  given.  The  buildings 
contain  64  two-room,  114  three-room,  and  42  four-room  tenements. 
There  are  also  10  stores,  6  laundries,  1  meeting  room^  and  a  large  bath- 
room, 22  feet  by  20  feet.  The  height  of  ceilings  is  11  feet,  8  feet  9 
inches,  and  8  feet  3  inches  in  the  different  stories.  The  amount  of 
cubic  air  space  in  the  typical  two-room  tenement  is  about  1,550  feet. 
The  greater  number  of  the  three  room  tenements  have  a  cubic  air 
measuremeut  of  3,267  feet;  a  few  contain  over  4,000  feet.  Three  thou- 
sand feet  is  the  smallest  cubic  measuremeut  of  a  four-room  tenement 
and  4,800  the  largest. 

Two-room  tenements  in  the  first  story  rent  for  $6.75  and  $7  per 
month;  in  the  second  story,  from  $7.25  to  $7.75;  in  the  third  story, 
from  $7  to  $7.50;  in  the  fourth  story,  from  $6.75  to  $7;  in  the  fifth 
story,  from  $6.50  to  $6.75;  in  the  sixth  story,  from  $6.25  to  $6.50. 
The  rental  for  three-room  tenements  varies  firom  $11  to  $15  in  the  first 
story,  from  $11  to  $13.50  in  the  second  story,  from  $10.50  to  $13  in  the 
third  story,  and  thence  diminishing  by  50  cents  per  story  until  the 
sixth,  where  $9  and  $11.50  represent  the  minimum  and  maximum  fig- 
ures. The  rental  of  four- room'  tenements  in  the  first  story  is  $11 ;  in 
the  second  story,  from  $12.50  to  $14;  in  the  third  story,  from  $12  to 
$13.50;  in  the  fourth  story,  from  $11.50  to  $13;  in  the  fifth  story,  from 
$11  to  $12.50;  in  the  sixth  story,  from  $10.50  to  $12.  The  total  sum 
received  for  rent  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $22,602.96. 

In  May,  1893,  when  these  buildings  were  visited,  210  families  were 
being  accommodated.  No  epidemics  have  taken  place  in  the  buildings 
since  their  occupation;  neither  have  any  criminal  convictions  occurred 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  exact  record  of  births  and  deaths  has  not 
been  kept. 

This  is  the  only  block  of  tenements  owned  by  the  company.  The 
original  cost  of  the  laud  was  $45,000  and  of  the  buildings  $225,000. 
The  total  amount  of  present  share  capital  is  $285,000.  No  money  has 
been  borrowed.  Five  per  cent  dividend  has  been  paid  annually  since 
the  foundation  of  the  company,  and  a  reserve  of  $32,147  has  been  set 
aside.  The  dividend  and  reserve  together  represent  net  earnings  of  6 
I)er  cent.  Besides  this,  $12,500  have  been  taken  from  the  earnings  and 
spent  in  improvements.  The  present  estimated  value  of  the  property 
is  $300,000.  In  round  numbers,  $1,250  represents  the  loss  of  rental 
resulting  from  unoccupied  lodgings  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Sepa- 
rate apartments  are  not  sold  to  individuals  inhabiting  them. 

Payments  of  rent  are  required  monthly  in  advance,  but  laxity  is  per- 
mitted in  cases  of  good  rent  payers.  Weekly  installments  usually  liqui- 
date the  charge  in  these  instances.  The  weekly  system  was  formerly 
employed  in  the  smaller  tenements,  but  was  found  to  cause  complica- 
tions. The  tenant  is  required  to  give  five  days'  notice  of  his  intention 
to  qnity  but  this  regulation  is  never  enforced.    A  tenant  in  arrears 
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who  has  uo  good  reason  for  not  paying  his  rent  usually  finds  steps 
taken  for  his  ejectment  after  three  days'  notice.  One  and  one-half  per 
cent  represents  the  loss  through  nonpayment  of  arrears  during  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

But  oue  change  has  been  made  in  rentals  since  the  enterprise  was 
founded.  When  regular  real  estate  agents  were  placed  in  charge  all 
rents  were  reduced.  Originally  they  were  unquestioDably  put  at  too 
high  a  figure.  The  rentals  charged  for  apartments  in  these  model 
tenement  buildings  are  25  per  cent  less,  considering  the  superior  ad- 
vantages, than  those  asked  for  accommodations  in  the  neighborhood. 
Kents  are  paid  at  the  otllce  of  the  resident  agent. 

No  statistics  have  ever  been  prepared  a«  to  the  occupations  and  earn- 
ings of  heads  of  tenant  families.  At  the  present  time  about  40  per  cent 
are  estimated  to  be  Germans,  and  the  rest  are  mainly  Bohemians,  Eng- 
lish, and  Americans.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  tenants  belong  to  the 
mechanical  class,  and  they  command  good  wages — some  earning  as 
high  as  $5  a  day ;  probably  50  per  cent  earn  $3  per  day.  Ten  per  cent 
are  clerks,  and  the  remainder,  drivers  and  day  laborers,  earn  about  92 
l)er  day. 

The  agent  selects  tenants  from  among  applicants  in  a  general  way. 
He  does  not  ask  for  recommendations,  since  these,  experience  shows 
him,  are  often  given  by  landlords  who  wish  to  get  rid  of  doubtful  ten- 
ants; and  he  does  not  investigate,  because  of  the  delay  which  might 
result  in  the  loss  of  desirable  occupants.  "Sizing  up,"  as  he  himself 
expresses  it,  is  the  method  in  which  he  has  most  confidence.  No  lease 
or  contract  is  made.  When  tenants  rent  apartments  they  are  supx)osed 
to  sign  an  agreement  to  observe  the  following  regulations,  which  form- 
ality, however,  is  rarely  complied  with: 

It  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  renting  is  for  one  month  only. 

All  rente  are  payable  monthly  in  advance,  at  the  office  of  the  asso- 
ciation.   This  regulation  will  be  most  strictly  enforced. 

Disorderly  tenants  will  be  immediately  dispossessed. 

Tenants  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  preventable  damage  to  the 
apartments  they  occupy. 

In  cold  weathei'  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  freezing  of  the  water 
pipes. 

The  association  does  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  water  damage. 

All  garbage  must  be  burned.  Throwing  paper,  vegetables,  or  other 
refuse,  oyster  shells,  etc.,  down  the  ash  shoots  is  strictly  forbidden* 
JNothing  whatever  may  be  thrown  into  the  water  closets. 

Tenants  are  required  to  take  weekly  turns  cleaning  closet,  flight  of 
stairs,  and  hallway  leading  to  their  apartment,  which  must  oe  swept 
every  day  and  scrubbed  once  each  week. 

Clothes  maj'  only  be  dried  in  the  yard  or  on  the  roof. 

Carpets  may  only  be  shaken  or  beaten  in  the  yards  at  convenient 
times,  to  be  dcterniined  by  the  agent. 

Plants  must  not  be  watoied  outside  the  windows. 

The  window  shades  must  be  kei)t  in  repair  by  the  tenants. 

No  tenant  will  be  allowed  to  sublet  any  portion  of  the  Bsgtaf 
take  a  boarder  without  the  permission  of  the  associatioii* 
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Ko  animals  will  be  allowed  in  the  apartments  or  about  the  premises. 
In  case  of  contagions  or  infectioas  sickness,  notice  of  the  same  most 
be  given  to  the  agent  as  qaickly  as  possible. 
In  case  of  fire,  notice  mast  be  instantly  given  to  the  agent  or  janitor. 

An  agent  in  residence  has  general  charge  of  the  buildings.  He  col- 
lects the  rents  at  his  office,  recommends  repairs,  and  selects  tenants. 
His  force  of  assistants  comprises  a  janitor,  at  $60  per  month,  who 
keeps  order  about  the  place,  carries  out  the  ashes,  and  cleans  up  a  por- 
tion of  the  court;  a  night  watchman,  at  $40  per  month,  who  patrols 
all  the  cellars  and  staircases  once  every  hour  during  the  night  and 
cleans  up  a  portion  of  the  court;  an  engineer,  at  $80  per  month,  who 
looks  after  the  boiler,  etc.,  and  does  all  the  plumbing;  four  women,  at 
wages  varying  from  $8  to  $30  per  month,  according  to  the  amount  of 
work  required  of  them.  These  are  known  technically  as  housekeepers, 
some  having  several  houses  to  supervise  and  others  having  but  one. 
They  sweep  the  main  hallways,  clean  up  apartments  when  tenants 
move  out,  light  and  turn  off  the  gas  in  the  stairways,  clean  up  the 
laundries,  and  see  that  tenants  keep  the  stairways  in  good  order. 

The  rear  section  of  the  ground  floor  of  one  of  the  "dumb-bell" 
houses  is  used  as  a  bathroom.  The  baths  are  accessible  to  women  from 
2  to  5  p.  m.  every  day;  to  men  from  5  to  8  p.  m.  on  week  days  and 
from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  on  Sundays.  The  baths  are  heated  with  steam  and 
supplied  with  cold  water.  All  tenants  have  free  access  to  the  baths 
and  use  them  liberally.  No  statistics  of  attendance  are  kept,  and  no 
bath  tickets  are  issued.  A  housekeeper  is  in  charge.  A  small  sitting 
room  adjoins  the  bathroom,  where  people  wait  their  turn.  The  original 
cost  of  fitting  up  these  baths  was  about  $300,  and  the  loss  of  rent  from 
two  two-room  tenements  results  annually  from  their  maintenance. 

In  houses  of  the  "  dumb-bell "  pattern  there  are  two  laundries  to 
each,  one  in  the  basement,  for  the  occupants  of  the  lower  floors,  and  the 
other  in  the  sixth  story,  for  the  tenants  of  the  upper  floors.  The  latter 
takes  up  the  space  of  one  two-room  rear  tenement.  A  considerable 
loss  of  rental  results  from  the  space  they  now  occupy.  Six  two-room 
tenements  are  taken  up  in  their  provision.  Each  laundry  is  fitted  with 
eight  tubs.  A  steam  pipe  is  fitted  in  each  tub,  so  as  to  provide  escape- 
ment near  the  bottom  and  thus  heat  the  water  that  is  in  it.  In  the 
other  houses  of  this  group  each  apartment  has  its  own  washtub  in  the 
scullery.    The  fittings  for  laundries  originally  cost  about  $1,200. 

Across  the  court  from  the  bathroom,  and  occupying  a  similar  space 
and  position,  is  a  meeting  room.  This  was  used  as  a  reading  room, 
and  newspapers  were  furnished  by  the  company,  but  the  young  people 
of  the  place  became  disorderly  and  it  was  closed.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  there  was  no  one  in  charge  of  the  room  at  that  time. 
This  space  is  now  used  as  a  mission  Sunday  school  and  for  reunions. 
'  4if  fittings  was  about  $150,  and  the  loss  of  rent  of  two  two- 
M^ilts  from  tk%  foundation  of  this 
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The  bufldings  haye  six  storieB  and  measnre  70  feet  Id  height,  reck- 
oning from  tlie  basement  floor.  Brick  is  the  material  used  in  coustruo- 
tion.  Byery  arrangement  has  been  made  to  guard  against  fire.  The 
exterior  walls  are  18  inches  thick.  Tlie  roofs  are  of  brick,  guarded  with 
iron  fences.  Staircases  are  sorrounded  on  three  sides  by  brick  walls, 
and  the  stairways  are  of  iron,  with  slate  slabs.  The  stairs  and  floors 
thronghoat  are  practically  fireproof,  and  the  first-story  halls  and  all 
water-closets  have  iron  beams  and  tile  floors.  Brick  walls  divide  the 
block  into  firar  separate  buildings.  Iron  bridges  at  the  top  span  the 
open  space  between  the  rear  sections  of  each  house,  so  that  occupants 
of  a  boming  qnarter  would  have  no  difficulty  in  escaping  to  a  place  of 
safety.    Special  fire  escapes  also  exist  at  the  rear. 

There  are  excellent  basement  cellars  paved  with  granolithic.  Certain 
sections  are  nsed  for  laundries  and  bathrooms,  while  others  are  par- 
titioned off  to  fiimish  a  storage  closet  for  fuel  or  provisions.  The 
accompanying  view  and  ground  floor  plan  (plan  No.  16)  give  an  idea  of 
the  external  appearance  of  the  buildings  and  the  distribution  and 
internal  arrangement  of  rooms,  halls,  stairways,  and  sanitary  con- 
veniences. Hallways  in  the  two  end  buildings  of  the  group  are  4  feet 
wide,  and  extend  from  the  front  to  the  rear.  Three  families  on  each 
floor  flnd  entrance  to  their  apartments  through  them.  The  two  middle 
hallways  are  5  feet  wide,  extending  also  from  &ont  to  rear,  and  are 
used  by  six  fstmilies  on  each  floor. 

The  two  end  buildings  afford  accommodations  for  three  families  on 
each  floor.  In  front  there  is  a  three  room  tenement,  witli  one  large  and 
two  small  rooms.  This  tenement  is  separated  by  the  stairway  from  the 
water-closets.  Farther  back  are  two  two  room  tenements,  in  which 
the  living  room  is  14  feet  by  10  feet  and  the  bedroom  10  feet  by  9  feet. 
As  a  rule  but  one  doorway  connects  the  tenement,  as  a  whole,  with 
the  hallway.  The  exceptions  occur  where  the  rear  tenements  are  so 
arranged  that  they  may  become  two  suites  of  two  rooms  and  a  single 
room  tenement,  or  one  tenement  of  three  rooms  and  another  of  two 
rooms.  No  further  arrangement  exists  for  securing  independence  and 
isolation  to  the  individual  family.  None  of  the  tenements  are  self- 
contained.  Water-closets  exist  in  the  middle  buildings  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  every  two  families,  and  in  the  end  buihlings  two  for  every 
three  fiunilies.  Water-closets  are  situated  inside  tlie  buildings,  either 
in  the  rear  of  the  staircase  or  opposite  the  landings.  Light  enters 
directly  into  one  from  the  outside,  whence  it  is  communicated  indirectly 
to  the  others.  The  situation  is  not  especially  fortunate  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view.  Each  closet  is  provided  with  an  automatic  four-gallon 
flush  and  earthen  bowl.  They  are  heated  by  steam  and  ventilated  by 
means  of  ventilating  flues  placed  outside  the  window,  through  which 
access  is  given  to  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  air.  Soil  pipes  open 
above  the  roof,  Superior  plumbing  exists  in  every  part  of  the  building. 
Banning  water  is  provided  on  each  floor.  No  liuiit  is  placed  upon  the 
qiiaatilg^  allowed  tenants. 
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Hallwagrt  ftre  heated  bj  steam.  Tenants  heat  their  apartnientB 
flrom  the  kitchen  fires.  Occasionally  oil  stoves  are  nsed;  bmt  as  a 
ru]o  coal  is  the  fiiel  burned.  The  houses  being  solidly  built,  there  is 
no  trouble  in  keeping  the  rooms  at  a  proper  temperature.  Washing  and 
drying  clothes  are  not  done  within  the  apartments.  Basement  laun- 
dries exist,  and  the  courtyards  are  used  for  drying  purposes  by  running 
lines  from  the  fire  escapes  to  pulleys  fixed  on  poles  in  the  yard.  Drying 
on  the  roof  has  been  found  impracticable  on  account  of  occasional 
approimation  of  articlee  by  others  than  the  owner. 

Gas  is  found  only  in  the  hallways,'  where  it  is  kept  burning  till  10  p.  m. 
at  ordinary  time^  and  until  11  p.  m.  on  holidays.  Tenants  furnish 
tiie  light  in  tiieir  own  apartments. 

Ashes  and  garbage  are  taken  down  by  dumb  waiters  and  emptied 
into  cans  nnder  the  sidewalk.  The  cans  tliemselves  are  then  lifted  up 
through  an  opening  in  the  sidewalk  and  emptied  into  the  garbage 


has  a  clothespress.  There  are  sinks  in  the  kitchen 
shelf  cupboards  are  built  above  them.  There  is  an 
elgTator  for  hoisting  washing,  food,  fuel,  etc.  Walls  of  hallways  are 
painted  dark  at  the  bottom  and  a  lighter  color  at  the  top.  Iron  screens 
provided  for  first-floor  windows.  The  plans  give  the  dimensions  of 
partiralar  rocMn.  Ceilings  on  the  first  floor  are  10  feet  high,  on 
five^  9  feet.  There  are  43  two-room  and  61  three-room 
Its  in  the  buildings.    The  total  cubic  air  space  averages  2,580 

Xo  cfiidemics  have  taken  place  within  the  buildings  since  their  ocou- 
fSBCj.  Skkness  is  infrequent.  Six  adults  and  five  children,  in  all, 
kaiY  died  in  five  years.  At  the  time  the  present  inquiry  was  made, 
M  leaeasents  out  of  the  total  104  were  occupied. 

ital  charged  for  two  room  tenements  is  $8  per  month  in  the 
jvoc^id  stoiiesk  17.50  per  month  in  the  third  and  fourth  stories, 
and  #7  per  aonth  in  the  fit\b  and  sixth  stories.  There  are  small  tene- 
■kCKii^  at  ^&50.  The  rent  of  three-room  tenements  ranges  as  follows: 
At  t^  fivicT.  tl4  in  the  first  story,  1 13.50  in  the  second  and  third  sto- 
nes. tl±.5C«  ID  the  fourth  story,  and  $12  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  stories; 
as  liie  hac^  f  10  to  f  11  in  the  first  four  stories^  and  $9.50  in  the  upper 
t^ra  I^  totsl  «:um  received  for  rentals  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
dA.7S&  The  loss  of  rentals  resulting  from  unoiYupied  lodgings  was 
CI.M^  About  10  per  cent  of  the  apartments  were  unoccupied  during 
kT.  Eeiit^  a2>e  pkid  monthly  in  installments.  Tenants  take  the 
■y  to  the  office  of  the  redden  t  agent.  The  rules  prescribe  that  pay- 
]Mmt5  must  be  made  in  advani.^.  but  installments  are  accepted  during 
tiie  exrreint  month  whenever  convenient.  No  explicit  regulations  exist 
fior  d«isain|r  with  tenants  in  arrears.  The  committee  of  management 
inqnire  in^  snch  ca^es  and  deal  with  individuals  according  to  eim 
Sometiimes  arrear^ii^r^  uu^'  accumulate  for  four  montta  I 
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•▼ietian  tekes  place.  Leniency  is  shown  particularly  where  the  parties 
have  been  sick  or  out  of  work.  The  total  sum  lost  through  nonpay- 
ment of  arrearages  of  rents  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  approxi- 
mately $263.75. 

The  rentals  have,  generally  speaking,  remained  stationary  during  the 
whole  i^eriod.  A  rebate  of  50  cents  'per  month  was  made  in  the  price 
charged  for  rear  tenements  on  account  of  the  erection  of  new  bnildings 
on  acUoining  proi^erty  which  interfered  somewhat  with  the  light.  The 
rents  are  fixed  at  a  digbtly  lower  rate  than  for  accommodations  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  best  of  which  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  in  the  model 
buildings.  Subletting  is  prohibited,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  majority 
of  the  families  keep  boarders  or  lodgers.  When  objection  is  raised  the 
interlox>ers  are  claimed  as  relatives.  The  occnpants  of  the  houses  are 
principally  Russian  Hebrews  engaged  in  shirt,  tic,  and  cigar  making. 

The  average  term  of  occupancy  during  the  first  three  years  was  found 
to  be  thirteen  months,  or  more  than  double  the  average  period  for  tene- 
ment houses,  which  is  not  more  than  six  months.  Kepair  and  cleaning 
of  apartments  are,  under  such  circumstances,  a  lighter  charge  for  model 
than  for  ordinary  tenements.  Tenants  do  not  sign  any  special  lease. 
On  entering  they  pay  one  month's  rent  in  advance.  Their  receipt  bears 
the  printed  statement  that  the  apartments  are  rented  on  the  following 
conditions: 

The  second  of  each  month  is  the  last  date  by  which  all  rents  must  be 
paid. 

A  deposit  of  $1  must  be  made  with  the  agent  for  the  use  of  the  keys 
and  to  insure  their  proper  return.  The  deposit  will  bo  returned  upon 
the  surrender  of  all  the  keys. 

Only  quiet,  honorable,  and  respectable  families  are  accepted  as  ten- 
ants and  tolerated  in  the  house;  no  tailoring  or  any  other  kind  of  shop 
work  is  allowed  in  the  rooms. 

No  nails  are  to  be  driven  into  the  walls.  Tenants  must  bear  the  cost 
of  repair  of  any  damages  arising  from  their  carelessness,  and  from  tlie 
violation  of  this  rule. 

Tenants  must  (by  turn)  scmb  and  clean  their  hallways  and  closets. 

No  tenant  is  permitted  to  sublet  any  portion  of  his  apartments  nor 
take  any  lodgers,  without  the  agent's  consent. 

Tenants  are  requested  to  prevent  their  children  from  playing  on  the 
stairways. 

All  garbage  is  to  be  removed  to  the  cellar;  the  dummy  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Nothing  shall  be  placed  on  the  fire  escapes.  They  shall  be  kept  clear 
of  incumbrances. 

No  solid  matter  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  waste  pipes. 

No  playing  upon  musical  instruments,  nor  any  noise  which  would  dis- 
turb other  tenants  is  allowed  after  10  p.  m. 

Tenants  must  not  loiter  about  the  halls  and  stairways. 

Tenants  are  earnestly  requested  to  report  to  the  agent  any  violation 
of  ttiese  rules  on  the  part  of  any  tenant  or  otliers. 

Tenanta  not  conforming  strictly  to  all  and  each  of  these  rules  (as  well 

>  from  time  to  time  issued  by  the  compaay)  will  not  be 
hi  the  houses. 
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Tenants  are  earnestly  requested  to  report  to  the  agent  at  once  of  any 
willfol  destruction  of  property  or  of  any  saspicious  diaracters  loitering 
around  the  hallways  or  roof. 

The  administrative  department  comprises  a  resident  agent,  who  is  in 
charge,  and  who  collects  the  rent,  selects  tenants,  and  sux>eryises  the 
buildings.  He  has,  for  assistants,  a  helper  at  $20  per  month  and  a  char- 
woman, who  is  employed  for  each  house,  at  (8  per  month.  Stairways 
and  halls  are  scrubbed  twice  a  week  and  swept  every  day.  There  is 
also  a  fireman,  who  attends  to  the  engine  and  baths  and  controls  the 
water  supply. 

The  rear  space  of  the  lower  floor  of  one  of  the  middle  buildings  is 
rented  at  $37  per  month  for  use  as  a  kindergarten.  Instruction  is  given 
to  children  free,  those  residing  in  the  tenements  being  preferred.  A 
charge  of  2  cents  per  day  is  made  for  lunch.  The  society  operating 
the  kindergarten  is  quite  separate  from  the  corporation  owning  the 
houses.   ^ 

Six  baths  constitute  the  only  other  accessories  for  the  common  use 
of  occupants.  Ko  fee  is  charged  for  their  use,  and  they  are  fairly  well 
patronized.  They  are  open  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays  from  1 
to  8.30  p.  m. 

The  original  cost  of  the  lots  on  which  the  buildings  are  erected  was 
$29,500.  The  cost  of  buildings,  exclusive  of  Jots,  was  $123,216.13.  The 
resources  available  for  this  enterprise  were  derived  from  share  capital 
to  the  extent  of  $83,075,  obtained  by  private  subscription,  and  $70,000 
was  secured  by  bond  and  mortgage,  at  4J  per  cent.  The  company  in 
its  by-laws  limits  dividends  to  4  per  cent  annually.  This  rate  has  been 
ftiUy  earned  since  the  second  year  of  operation.  The  first  year  yielded 
a  net  return  of  2^  per  cent.  The  estimated  value  of  the  property  as 
it  stands  to-day  is  $160,000.  The  average  annual  cost  per  room  for 
maintenance  and  repairs  was  $14.50  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Taxes 
on  the  property  amounted  to  $4.38  per  room.  The  company,  of  course, 
not  the  tenant,  pays  the  taxes. 

BOSTON  COOPERATIVE   BUILDING   COMPANY,   BOSTON, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

A  score  or  more  years  ago  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch  drew  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  homes  of  the  poor  in  Boston,  and  urged  tiie  construc- 
tion of  better  dwellings.  The  Boston  Cooperative  Building  Company 
is  one  of  the  undertakings  which  has  sprung  from  the  humanitarian 
efforts  of  this  enlightened  man. 

In  Boston,  as  elsewhere  in  large  urban  centers,  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  many  of  the  poor  are  compelled  to  live  has  led 
to  the  creation  of  agencies  to  provide  better  dwellings  for  them  and 
has  powerfully  helped  in  other  ways  the  cause  of  sanitary  reform. 
Reforms  in  building  laws  and  wiser  sanitary  regulations  have  also 
come  about. 
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The  Boston  OooporatiTO  BoildiDg  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1871.  ItB  olgeel^  as  ateted  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  waA  to  hold  and 
improye  real  estate  in  Boston  as  homes  for  working  people  at  moderate 
cost.  Dividends  were  limited  to  7  per  cent  per  annnm,  which  at  that 
time  was  not  considered  excessive  interest.  An  annnal  return  was 
required  to  be  made  to  the  board  of  state  chanties  of  the  amount  of 
capital  assessed  and  paid  in,  of  the  amount  invested  in  lands  and  build- 
ings, €i  income,  ex|ienses,  and  net  profits  during  the  year.  The  act 
was  sobseqnently  amended  to  enable  the  corporation  to  hold  property 
to  the  amoont  of  $300,000,  and  to  acquire  and  improve  real  estate  out- 
jide  of  the  limits  <rf  Boston. 

The  Harrison  avenne  estate,  situated  on  Harrison  avenue,  in  the 
square  boonded  by  Harrison  avenue.  East  Lenox,  Reed,  and  Newcomb 
streets,  is  the  newest  of  all  the  property  owned  by  this  corporation, 
and  to  it,  x>^haps,  the  word  model  can  best  be  applied.  These  blocks 
ought  not  to  be  classified  as  tenement  houses,  and  they  are  not  such 
in  the  sight  of  the  law,  yet  can  not  be  designated  as  model  small 
houses  under  the  previous  definition.  Houses  of  this  sort  in  England 
are  sometimes  called  cottage  flats.  Thougli  this  latter  term  does  not 
seem  to  fully  convey  a  description,  still,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  it 
will  be  used. 

The  term  cottage  flat  expresses  the  idea,  because  all  of  the  necessary 
provisions  for  individual  homes  have  been  made.  The  only  difll'erence 
is  that  these  dwellings  instead  of  being  placed  side  by  side  are  super- 
X)osed  one  above  the  other.  As  there  is  usually  but  one  tenement  on 
each  floor,  no  provisions  are  necessary  to  prevent  promiscuous  mingling 
of  occupants  upon  stairways  and  landinp^s. 

Subletting  is  not  allowed,  so  that  the  independence  and  isolation  of 
the  individual  family  is  fully  guaranteed. 

The  total  superficial  area  of  the  lot  is  28,168  square  feet.  There  are 
four  blocks,  comprising  twenty  four  houses — two  of  eij^ht  houses  each 
and  two  of  four  houses  each — and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square.  Each  house  has  20  feet  frontage,  and  is  38  feet  in  depth. 
The  totsJ  superficial  area  built  upon  is  18,240  square  feet.  About  35 
per  cent  of  the  lot  remains  uncovered.  The  open  space  is  in  the  form 
of  a  park  dedicated  to  the  free  use  of  occupants.  There  is  a  drive- 
way around  it  which  is  paved  with  asphalt.  The  remainder  is  sub- 
divided into  walks  and  grassplots  planted  with  trees,  flowers,  etc.  It 
contains  seats,  and  is  used  as  a  playground  for  the  children  of  tenants. 
No  i)art  has  been  covered  to  serve  as  a  recreation  ground  during  rainy 
weather. 

The  buildings  are  of  three  stories,  and  30  feet  in  height.  They  are 
constructed  of  brick,  with  roofs  of  tar  and  gravel.  Tlje  staircases  are 
made  of  wood.  There  are  no  special  arran^enients  made  to  render  the 
buildings  absolutely  fireproof.  A  cellar  or  basement  has  been  provided 
under  the  whole  space  built  upon.    It  is  paved  in  concrete,  aud  is  utii- 
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The  gronnd  plan  of  the  property  is  shown  in  order  that  the  die- 
poBitions  which  have  been  made  in  the  provisions  of  the  large  interior 
courtyard,  with  its  four  approaches  left  open  for  ventilation,  may  be 
folly  understood.  There  are  in  all  84  separate  dwellings,  62  of  which 
were  occupied  during  the  whole  of  the  last  fiscal  year  by  about  280 
persons. 

Bents  of  two-room  dwellings,  which  are  situated  in  the  comer  houses, 
are  $2.50  per  week  for  the  front  and  (2.25  for  the  rear;  the  three-room 
dwellings,  which  are  situated  on  the  first  floor  only,  cost  (3.25  per  week; 
the  four-room  dwellings,  which  are  situated  on  the  second  and  third 
stories,  cost  13.75  and  13.50  per  week,  respectively. 

The  health  of  the  tenants  during  the  last  fiscal  year  has  been  excel- 
lent. Only  seven  deaths  have  occurred,  of  which  three  took  place  in 
one  family.  There  were  four  deaths  from  scarlet  fever,  one  from  cholera 
infantum,  one  from  spinal  meningitis,  and  one  from  consumption,  all  of 
children  under  8  years  of  age. 

These  buildings  were  opened  for  habitation  on  September  1, 1892. 
The  original  cost  of  tlie  lot  was  $16,900.20,  while  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing, parking,  etc.,  was  $100,021.61. 

The  East  Canton  street  property,  though  the  oldest  belonging  to  the 
company,  deserves  to  be  described  because  it  is  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  housing  the  poor,  and  because  successful  financial  results 
have  uniformly  attended  its  administration.  No.  8  Andrew  place  is 
chosen  for  description.  The  lot  has  a  superficial  area  of  820  square  feet 
2  square  inches.    About  68  per  cent  of  it  is  built  upon. 

The  open  space  is  found  at  the  rear.  It  is  paved  with  brick,  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  free  use  of  occupants.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  drying 
clothes.  The  building  is  of  three  stories  and  30  feet  in  height.  It  is 
constructed  of  brick,  with  rooting  of  tar  and  gravel.  Staircases  are  of 
wood.  The  building  is  so  low  that  exit  by  windows  and  the  roof  is 
easy,  hence  no  special  means  of  escape  is  provided  in  case  of  fire.  The 
cellar  is  paved  in  concrete,  and  provided  with  bins  for  coal  and  wood. 
The  hallways,  corridors,  etc.,  are  distinctly  private  and  not  regarded 
as  prolongations  of  the  public  street.  Two  doors  from  each  family 
lodging  open  directly  upon  the  stairway  or  hallway.  Each  family  has 
a  floor  to  itself.  Every  room  communicates  directly,  either  by  doors 
pr  windows,  with  the  open  air,  Windows  have  been  provided  for  ven- 
tilation in  the  entries.  There  are  movable  transoms  over  the  doors. 
Each  family  has  a  separate  water-closet  for  its  own  use,  which  is  situ- 
ated in  the  cellar.  They  are  provided  with  short  hoppei's  and  are 
trapped.  The  plumbing  and  sewerage  are  in  conformity  with  the 
building  laws  of  the  city.  Laundry  work  is  done  within  the  dwelling. 
An  unlimited  supply  of  water  is  allowed.  Heating  is  done  by  stoves 
within  the  apartments,  and  lighting  with  kerosene  lamps.  Ash  barrels 
are  provided  as  garbage  receptacles.  The  interior  decorations  are  con- 
fined to  nuuitel  and  dock  shelves.  Doorbells  exist  for  the  separate 
lodgings. 
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The  building  provides  three  separate  dwellings.  Living  rooms  are 
11  feet  by  12  feet  2  inches,  bedrooms  7  feet  8  inches  by  13  feet  6  inches, 
and  the  kitchens  are  13  feet  6  inches  by  9  feet  10  inches.  Ceilings  are 
9  feet  high.  Dwellers  on  the  East  Canton  street  estate  are  particularly 
prond  of  their  well-kept  garden. 

This  particular  building  was  opened  for  habitation  on  April  15, 1888. 
The  original  cost  of  the  lot  was  $820  and  of  the  building  $3,000.  The 
tenements  rent  for  $130  per  year  on  the  first  story,  and  $143  each  on 
the  second  and  third  stories. 

The  first  building  owned  by  this  corporation  was  opened  for  habita- 
tion in  July,  1872.  It  now  owns  five  separate  estates,  namely.  East 
Canton  street,  Tliacher  and  Endicott  streets,  Clark  street,  Phillips 
street,  and  Harrison  avenue.  The  total  number  of  rooms  in  all  the 
estates  is  960.  Separate  lodgings  are  not  sold  to  individuals  inhabit- 
ing them. 

The  total  amount  of  present  share  capital  of  the  corporation  is 
$219,000,  which  has  been  derived  from  subscription.  The  amount  of 
borrowed  capital  is  now  $93,000,  which  is  secured  by  mortgages  placed 
on  the  property  of  the  corporation.  The  annual  rate  of  interest  paid 
averages  about  4^  per  cent.  A  reserve  fund,  which  is  known  as  a 
renewal  account,  amounting  to  $50,229.29,  and  which  came  from  profits, 
had  been  set  aside  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  Two  thou- 
sand dollars  is  set  aside  annually  to  the  renewal  account,  and  this  is 
now  considered  more  than  enough  to  mark  off  depreciation  on  existing 
buildings.  The  annual  dividend  to  stockholders  during  the  last  five 
years  has  been  6  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  the  company  during  the 
last  fiscal  year: 

BEPORT  OF  THE  BOSTON  COOPERATIVE  BUILDINO  COMPANY,  tWS. 


Estate. 


East  Canton  street 

Tbacherand  Endicott  streets. 

Clark  street 

Phillips  street 

Harriaon  avenae 

Total 


Care 

Gross 
rent. 

Agent. 

Repairs. 

WBt«r 
rates. 

Taxes. 

and 

clean* 

ing. 

Son* 
dries. 

$18.  022 

$693 

$2,754 

$738 

$1,738 

$176 

$492 

6,  78:i 

447 

508 

262 

619 

222 

186 

2,031 

113 

441 

81 

181 

87 

20 

3,154 

212 

603 

136 

192 

140 

181 

9.066 
40,556 

614 

294 

427 

1,419 

80 

275 

2,079 

4,660 

1,644 

4,149 

706 

1,154 

Net 
rents. 


$12,031 
4,541 
1.107 
1,629 
6,857 

28,166 


The  total  loss  of  rentals  resulting  from  unoccupied  lodgings  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  was  $4,897.  The  Harrison  aveuue  estate  was  largely 
responsible  for  this  unfavorable  sliowing.  There  out  of  84  tenements 
only  62  were  let,  resulting  in  loss  by  vacancies  of  $3,782.  The  reasons 
stated  are: 

1.  There  has  been  much  building  in  the  neighborhood  during  the  past 
three  years. 
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2.  The  company  itMlf  built  four  very  large  blocks  at  ouce.  The 
l)068ibility  of  not  being  able  to  fill  them  all  was  fully  discussed,  but  it 
was  deeided  to  build  arouud  the  entire  square  in  order  to  give  the  estate 
sn  air  of  oompleteness. 

3.  The  hard  times  have  affected  the  company.  About  twenty  families 
left  because  of  decreased  income,  and  one-third  of  the  present  tenants 
are  working  on  reduced  rates  or  on  half  pay. 

The  Harrison  avenue  estate  provides  for  the  best  class  of  tenants 
housed  by  the  corporation,  Thacher  and  Eiidicott  streets  for  a  lower^ 
and  Glark  street,  Phillips  street,  and  East  Oanton  street  tor  a  lower 
class  stilL 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  possible  rental  and  the  losses 
from  vacancies  and  nonpayment  during  the  last  fiscal  year: 

BKHTALS  ABB  LOSSBS  OY  THE  BOSTON  COOPBRATIVB  BUILDING  COMPANY,  1881. 


SMt  Canton  strefli 

Thmthmr  and  EndicoU  streets. 

CUrk  street 

Pbillip«  street 

Harrison  ATeniw 


Totid 


Total 

poAHilile 
reutul. 

Loss 
by  va- 
cancies. 

Loss  by 

nun- 
payment. 

$18, 357 

7,0*W 

2,(ir>4 

3.  r)45 

13.0K4 

$635 

268 

12 

2()() 
8,  IH'2 

$100 

17 

11 

191 

236 

46,008 

4.807 

505 

Total 

rei.i 

received. 

$18,623 
8.783 
2.031 
8,154 
0,068 


40,668 


The  total  estimated  valne  of  lands  and  buildiii;<:s  beloii^in^  to  the 
corporation  is  now  $350,320.54. 

Bents  are  paid  weekly  in  advance.  In  some  properties  they  are 
called  for  by  an  authorized  a^ent  of  the  company,  and  in  others  tliey 
are  paid  by  the  tenant  at  the  office.  One  week's  notice  is  require<l  of 
intention  to  quit.  There  is  no  ^^^eneral  rule  for  dealinfj  with  arroara^'es, 
each  case  being  judged  on  its  merits.  The  total  sum  lost  thron^Ii  non- 
payment of  rents  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $.155.  It  would  not 
be  lEair,  however,  to  take  this  result  for  1893  as  an  avera^^'e,  for  the 
reason  that  unfavorable  finaiuial  conditions  caused  a  great  <le:il  of 
distress  among  workiugmen  rent  payers.  Rentals  have  advanced  in 
estates  situated  at  the  north  (mhI  of  Boston,  as  there  are  more  people 
looking  for  house  accommodation  in  that  section  than  can  be  supplied. 
Immigration  has  had  considerable  to  do  with  tliis  state  of  a  Hairs.  The 
rentsds  in  other  estates  have  remained  stationary.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
corporation  to  make  the  rental  of  its  property  conform  stric'tly  to 
market  rates.  It  is  said  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  heads 
of  families  among  the  company's  tenants  goes  for  rent. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  statement  in  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  company  in  reference  to  duration  of  tenaiuty.  It  ajjpears  that  the 
number  <rf  flBunilies  who  have  lived  in  the  East  Canton  street  eNttite, 
the  oldest  of  the  company's  properties,  and  the  only  one  for  \vhh«h  I  hn 
reeoid  baa  been  compiled,  is  as  follows:  11  for  five  years;  0  for  mIi 
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years;  5  for  seven  years;  5  for  eight  years;  3  for  nine  years;  1  for  ten 
years;  4  for  eleven  years;  1  for  twelve  years;  3  for  fourteen  years;  5 
for  fifteen  years;  5  for  seventeen  years;  2  for  eighteen  years;  2  for 
nineteen  years;  6  for  twenty  years;  2  for  twenty -one  years;  a  total  of 
61  families.  In  addition,  31  families  have  been  tenants  during  periods 
of  from  two  to  five  years,  making  92  families,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  total  number,  who  may  be  classified  as  permanent  tenants.  <^The 
remaining  third,''  says  the  report,  '^  is  composed  of  those  who  change 
their  lodgings  often,  and  cause  our  agent  much  care  and  labor.  As 
a  rule,  sickness,  drinking,  or  laziness,  with  very  little  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  their  landlord,  marks  this  class." 
The  following  table  of  occupancy  may  not  be  without  interest: 

TXNAirrs  Ain)  weekly  kbkts  of  tekembkts  ov  boston  coopesativx 

BUILDING  COMPANT. 


Street 


BMiCaaton 

Bnsh 

Tborne 

Andiew 

Andrew  place,  1  and  3 

Andrew  place,  4, 6. 8 \ 

Andrew  place,  10, 12 > 

Caark 

Bodicott,  175 

Tbacher,  31 

Thacher,  19 

Tbacher,  15 

Thacher,  13 

Pbillipe,  72.  80 

Harriaoa  avenue 


Condition. 


Old 

Old 

Old 

Old 

New 

New 

Old  wooden.. 
Oldbri.k.... 
Old  brick.... 

Old  brick 

New  brick... 
New  brick.  .. 
Old.  7  wooden 
New 


Rooms. 

7amlliee. 

Peraons. 

330 

79 

179 

54 

83 

17 

3t 

• 

89 

34 

11 

87 

34 

13 

S3 

S9 

15 

n 

53 

17 

97 

39 

13 

44 

24 

10 

-n 

21 

1 

31 

23 

9 

59 

30 

15 

45 

80 

33 

77 

203 

a 

349 

Weekly 
rant  per 


|t.tl! 


.'•94 

lob{ 

.97 
.80 
.87 
.85 
L06i 
L18 
.08 
.98 


As  regards  the  nationalities  of  heads  of  families  the  Irish  consider- 
ably predominate.  The  tenants  in  the  Harrison  avenue  estate  are 
chiefly  carpenters  and  clerks,  with  some  engineers,  molders,  and  other 
mechanics.  In  the  East  Canton  estate  20  per  cent  are  laborers  em- 
ployed by  the  municipality,  whose  work  is  rather  irregular.  In  pros- 
perous times  they  earn  from  $10  to  $15  per  week.  Other  inhabitants 
are  generally  stablemen,  teamsters,  stonecutters,  and  wood  sawyers. 
In  Thacher  and  Endicott  streets  the  chief  occupations  represented  are 
fishermen,  barbers,  peddlers,  and  longshoremen. 

Tenants  are  not  allowed  to  sublet  their  lodgings,  and  only  under 
exceptional  circumstances  are  they  permitted  to  take  boarders.  Pro- 
spective tenants  make  personal  application  and  give  references.  If 
accepted  they  are  not  required  to  sign  a  lease.  The  following  regula- 
tions to  be  observed  by  tenants,  though  pertaining  particularly  to  one 
of  the  estates,  are  practically  applicable  to  alL 

These  houses  have  been  built  with  the  view  of  securing  in  everyway 
the  comfort  of  the  tenants.  lu  return  the  company  require  that  they 
should  be  kept  in  the  highest  degree  of  neatness. 

Each  tenant  will  be  expected  to  take  care  of  his  or  her  own  entry  and 
the  stairs  below.    Thi  tenant  oa  the  lowest  floor  will  tak«  oare  of  th^ 
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front  etepa  also.  Tlie  tenants  will  take  tnma  in  the  care  of  the  side- 
valk,  and  wht^n  getting  iu  co;iI  or  wood  cieuJi  the  sidewalk  and  aiiut 
the  cellar  windows.  Aiao  will  take  turna  in  cleaning  the  cellar  and  the 
Btairs  leading  to  the  roof. 

All  awill  and  ashes  shall  be  put  dry  mU)  their  respective  places  in  the 
yard, and  the  tenants  aie  particularly  requested  not  to  mistake  the  ash 
for  the  awill  place, 

No  refuse  of  any  kind,  coarse  paper  or  rags,  not  even  a  match,  shall 
be  thrown  into  the  watercloaets. 

Any  damage  doneby  a  tenant  is  to  be  made  good  at  hia  or  her  expense. 

It  is  forbidden  to  deface  the  walls  or  floors  by  cutting  or  writing  on 
the  woodwork,  scraping  iriiitches,  driving  nails,  or  spitting.  Splitting 
wood  in  the  apartments  iw  strictly  forbidden. 

No  lines,  cloths,  or  clothes  to  be  hung  from  the  windows,  either  back 
or  &ont.  So  mats  or  clothes  are  to  be  shaken  from  the  windows,  nor 
any  refuse  msitter  to  be  thrown  into  the  yards. 

All  clotheslines  mnst  be  taken  down  after  using,  either  on  the  sheds 
or  in  the  yards. 

All  front  doors  must  be  shut  at  10  o'clook,  after  that  tenants  will  come 
in  with  latchkeys. 

No  dogs  or  cats  will  be  nllowed  in  the  houses,  unless  by  special  pa^  | 
mission  of  the  agent.  m 

No  signs  are  allowed  to  be  gint  on  the  houses  withoat  permisBioD.      ■ 

Satisfactory  references  will  be  required.  " 

The  rent  must  be  paid  weekly  in  advance. 

The  tenancy  may  be  terminated  by  either  jiarty  on  one  week's  notice. 

No  tenant  can  underlet  rooms  or  take  boarders  or  lodgers  without 
special  permission. 

No  tenant  will  be  admitted  whose  family  have  not  all  been  vaccinated. 

Any  questions  that  arise  are  to  be  referred  to  the  agent. 

These  rules  will  be  strictly  enforced,  by  the  order  of  the  directors. 

The  management  of  each  separate  estate,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
is  confided  to  a  committee  composed  of  ladies.  Indeed,  it  is  donbtful 
if  equally  successful  results,  computable  from  the  economic,  but 
immeasurable  trom  the  moral  and  ethical  points  of  view,  would  have 
been  attained  had  not  the  cooperation  of  kind-hearted  but  sagacioos 
and  good  business  women  beeu  secured.  Seventeen  persons  compose 
the  committees  of  management  of  the  five  different  estates,  and  of 
these  eight  are  well-known  Boston  ladies.  Lady  agents  are  in  charge 
of  all  the  estates,  aud  attend  to  the  good  order  and  general  manage- 
mtat  of  the  property. 


The  Raftaa  Ellis  Memorial  building,  which  is  chosen  for  description, 
is  located  at  the  comer  of  West  Second  and  Athens  streets.  South 
Boston.  This  is  the  first  of  the  association's  experiments  in  building 
improved  tenements  in  the  sonthcm  part  of  the  city.  The  situation 
WM  not  a  particularly  bad  one,  though  in  a  dangerous  quarter.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  sarrounding  ueighborhood  were  of  a  very  low  class, 
and  the  baildiogs  were  old  aud  dilapidated.    It  wm  a  center  for  young 
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men  known  as  roughs  or  tongha.  It  was  the  sitaation  of  the  place 
with  reference  to  transportation,  convenience,  and  facility  of  access 
which  ultimately  indnced  the  association  to  try  what  was  at  best  a  pre- 
carions  exi)eriment,  Dorchester  avenue,  Broadway,  and  Dover  street 
txUmnUm  were  not  far  off',  and  the  locality  was  not  more  than  twenty 
minutett'  wallc  from  the  post  office.  In  spite  of  the  drawbacks,  the  build- 
ing slowly  gained  a  respectable  class  of  occupants.  Great  care  was, 
of  course,  exercised  in  the  choice  of  tenants,  and  the  association  was 
obliged  to  leave  many  tenements  vacant  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year,  with  a  resulting  loss  of  income,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  getting 
a  fair  claHS  of  occupants.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  has  been  justified, 
and  the  agent  in  referring  to  the  matter  says:  "The  house  is  now  well 
tenanted  ho  far  as  respectability  and  temperance  are  concerned,  and 
every  good  family  is  a  guarantee  of  more."  The  building  is  situated 
between  two  streets,  fronting  on  West  Second  street,  a  thoroughfare  60 
feet  wide.  The  total  8U[)orticial  area  of  the  lot  is  10,336  square  feet. 
A  geiieroiiH  portion  of  it  has  not  been  built  upon.  In  the  rear  is  a  large 
phiyground,  and  a  hirge  space  on  one  side  of  the  building  has  been  left 
Open  on  wliich  cliildren  are  allowed  to  play.  The  association  offered 
this  ofieii  lot  U}  tlici  city  at  cost  i)rice  provided  it  be  occupied  as  a  per- 
manent open  space.  No  action  has  yet  been  taken.  The  Children's 
AM  Hoclety,  however,  fitted  up  the  space  as  a  small  park,  and  children 
(ft  the  neight>orh(H)d  can  come  in  and  play  so  long  as  they  maintain 
wrterly  VAmdwvX,  The  arrangement  was  tried,  in  tlie  first  instance,  of 
giving  i\m  chlldron  the  cellar  to  play  in  on  rainy  days,  but  the  privilege 
wa«  alMiMfM],  and  eiVorts  were  therefore  made  to  induce  each  family  to 
keep  the  boys  in  the  house,  especially  in  the  evening.  Since  that  time 
there  liaM  not  been  ho  niucli  trouble. 

The  bnihiing  Ih  four  stories  high  and  is  built  of  brick.  There  is  a 
gravel  roof  with  rongh  board  walks.  Stairways  are  constructed  com- 
pletely of  Iron  with  iron  railings  and  are  surrounded  by  brick  walls. 
The  iron  Htairways  and  the  concrete  floors  in  the  main  corridors  and 
water  elosets  represent  the  special  precautions  that  have  been  taken  to 
wake  the  bnihiing  tht>pnH>f.  Balconies  also  connect  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  house,  and  there  are  fire  escapes  as  required  by  law. 
Then^  is  a  cellar  pavinl  in  cement  and  divideil  into  compartments  for 
(Viel  and  other  storage*,  Kuch  tenant  has  a  separate  space.  A  base- 
ment dwelling  ha^^  Ihhm\  titttni  up  for  the  cai^t^iker.  There  are  sky- 
lights over  the  stair\*ases  which  extend  to  the  voot 

KefeiXMUH^  t\>  the  ju^HMupanying  plan  ^plau  No.  18)  will  fiumiBh  an 
idea  of  the  interior  arranp>ment^    As  a  rule  only  one  docur  ftomflie 
fi^nuly  Kvlging  o|>ens  dir^^tly  ujvm  the  hallway.    Xo  spedal 
H^f^nf^  ha\*t^  Ihvu  nuide  to  prevent  pn>mi$cuoas  mi 
ii)H>n  M4iirwa,\s  or  hallways  or  oUierwiae  te  prodP 
the  individual  tkiuily* 
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Eveiy  room  communicates  directly  with  the  open  air.  There  are 
transoms  over  the  doors  opening  to  the  corridors,  and  rooms  not  com- 
municating by  doors  with  the  corridors  have  windows  opening  to  them. 
Water-closets  exist  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  each  two  families.  Thej 
are  placed  inside  and  have  been  provided  each  with  an  automatic  flush 
and  are  ventilated  by  transoms  and  a  special  airshaft.  There  is  an  iron 
sink  and  a  large  pantry  in  every  kitchen.  An  unlimited  supply  of  water 
is  allowed.  A  stove  in  the  cellar  heats  the  halls  and  keeps  the  watei 
pipes  from  freezing.  Halls  are  lighted  by  gas.  Washing  is  done  in 
the  apartments  and  drying  on  the  roof,  wooden  frames  for  hanging 
clothes  being  provided.  The  front  steps  on  the  first  floor  are  of  iron 
with  glass  bulPs-eyes,  serving  to  light  up  the  cellar  space. 

No  cooking  ranges  have  been  put  in  by  the  association.  Barrels  in 
the  courtyards  serve  for  the  garbage  receptacles.  There  are  shelves  in" 
bedrooms,  but  no  clothespresses.  Chopping  blocks  have  been  placed  in 
the  cellar  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants  in  splitting  wood.  There 
is  a  wainscoting  of  wood  in  the  hallways  and  kitchen.  Bedrooms  have 
chair  boards  on  the  walls. 

The  prevailing  size  of  one-room  tenements  is  14  feet  by  11  feet.  In 
two  room  tenements  the  kitchens  are  about  10  feet  by  13  feet  and  the 
bedrooms  7  or  8  feet  by  14  feet.  In  the  average  sized  three-room  tene- 
ments kitchens  are  10  feet  by  13  to  14  feet,  bedrooms  8  feet  by  12  feet, 
8  feet  by  15  feet,  7  feet  by  14  feet,  and  G  feet  6  inches  by  14  feet.  Some 
of  the  tenements  are  larger.  Tliere  are  4  four-room  tenements,  which 
in  reality  are  double  two-room  apartments  and  may  be  so  divided. 
Here  the  kitchen  is  10  feet  by  14  feet,  with  a  bedroom  of  the  same  size. 
The  two  other  bedrooms  are  8  feet  by  14  feet  each.  Ceilings  are  8  feet 
6  inches  high  in  all  the  stories. 

Fifty-six  families  occupied  the  building  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
There  have  been  no  epidemics  in  the  building,  and  in  1801,  when 
tyi)hoid  fever  and  general  sickness  prevailed  in  South  Boston,  only  two 
cases  of  slight  illness  were  reported. 

The  total  sum  received  for  rent  during  the  last  fiscal  year  (1893)  was 
$4,521.70.  The  one-room  tenements  rent  for  $1  to  $1.10  per  week  in 
the  first  three  stories  and  $1  in  the  fourth  story;  two-room  tenements 
vary  from  $1.50  to  $1.80;  three-room  tenements  vary  from  $1  to  $2.50; 
four-room  tenements  vary  from  $2.75  to  $3.30.  Tliree-room  tenements 
renting  at  $1  per  week  are  not  desirably  located.  The  Kufus  Ellis 
Memorial  tenement  building  is  the  only  model  tenement  strncture 
owned  by  this  association.  It  has  some  other  property,  which  is  not 
considered  model. 

The  building  was  opened  for  habitation  December  1, 1888.  The  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  lot  was  $10,500,  and  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  land, 
$50,442.81.  The  capital  stock  of  the  association  is  $100,000.  The 
average  annual  dividend  jmid  since  its  formation  has  been  4  per  cent. 
In  addition,  from  1^  to  1^  per  cent  has  annually  been  set  aside  for 
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raserre  and  invested  in  another  estate.  The  total  amonnt  of  borrowed 
capital  is  $17,000,  npon  which  4  per  cent  interest  is  paid.  The  money 
has  been  borrowed  on  mortgages.  Taxes  paid  for  the  Bnfhs  Ellis 
Memorial  bnilding  in  1893  amounted  to  $678.40.  The  total  estimated 
valae  of  the  property  of  the  association  is  $120,637.04.  The  gross 
rental  for  the  fiscal  year  1893  was  $10,249.90. 

The  average  number  of  vacancies  has  been  few.  Bents  are  paid 
weekly  in  advance,  and  are  called  for  by  a  lady  agent.  If  tenants  are 
out  of  work  and  worthy  three  weeks'  arrearages,  in  exceptional  cases, 
are  allowed.  Tenants  almost  invariably  do  not  pay  the  last  week's  rent 
before  moving  out.  The  total  sum  lost  from  unpaid  rents  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  (1893)  was  $96.76  for  the  Rufus  Ellis  Memorial  building.  Five 
hundred  and  five  dollars  were  lost  in  the  same  building  on  account  of 
vacancies.  Rentals  have  declined  10,  15,  and  20  per  cent,  according 
to  classification  of  apartments.  The  reason  for  the  decline  is  that  one 
of  the  streets  is  noisy  and  does  not  furnish  a  desirable  outlook.  In 
other  cases  rents  were  reduced  because  desirable  tenants  were  unable 
to  pay  more,  and  others,  having  learned  of  the  fact,  insisted  upon  a 
like  favor  being  accorded  to  tbem.  The  price  now  paid  is  about  7  cents 
per  room  higher  than  for  frame  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  No  com- 
parison can  really  be  made  on  the  basis  of  equal  accommodations, 
because  equally  good  apartments  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  jieighbor- 
hood. 

The  following  table  gives  the  occupations  and  earnings  of  heads  of 
tenant  families  in  the  Rufus  Ellis  Memorial  building: 

OCOXTPATIOKS  AND  AVKRAOE  WEEKLY   EARNINGS  OF  TENANTS  OF  RUFUS  ELLIS 

MEMORIAL  BUILDING. 


OoenpfttloB. 


Vmt— 

OhArwom^B 

Fnight  baiidl«r 

Labonn 

P»lBt«n,  bout* 

OflMolMn«n 

]Ufp«B»k«r 

XxprM8iii«o 

Tftfior 

H»niM8  mftker 

XBgin«art 

HaokmAB 

LftondrMSM 

SWn«oatt«r 

HMtlMV 

PrtBt«r 

Leiinbor«iB«ii 

XmpIoyM,  B»il  factory  ■ 

Ctt«rt 

SBpIojMi,  sag  arfftotory 


b«r. 


AT«rag«  weekly 
•araiDgs. 


10. 60  to  13. 00 

12.00 

8.00 


Occnpation. 


10.00 


6.00 

IS.  00 

f.Ot 


10.10 


Phetofrapber'e  astUt- 

anU 

Emplorea,  bag  factory 

HouaeKeeper 

Oarpentera 

Waitraataa 

WatohmAB 

PaMlar 

Waltor 

Na  •ecnpation 

Carriage  amith 

Janitor 

Fiabennea 

C«Bpoaitor 

Lab«rer,  aewer  depart- 

Eaployea  railroad  .... 
Bartonder 


f .  00  ta  10. 00 


Num- 
ber. 


Average  weekly 
earninga. 


$3. 00  to  4. 00 


16.00 


13.  to 


The  of&cers  of  the  assoeiation  believe  that  from  17  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  earnings  of  their  tenants  go  to  pay  rent.  Tenants  may  not  sublet 
or  receive  boarders  except  with  special  permission.  No  formal  lease 
is  entered  into.  The  rules  and  regulations  are  printed  upon  the  cover 
of  the  receipt  book  which  each  tenant  receives.  An  extra  charge  of 
50  cents  is  made  upon  the  beginning  of  the  tenancy.    This  is  returned 
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when  tenants  leave,  provided  they  hand  back  their  keys  and  leave 
the  rooms  clean. 

Stairs  and  entries  must  be  swept  every  morning,  and  the  latter 
scrubbed  once  a  week  by  each  tenant  in  torn.  The  care  of  water- 
closets  is  left  to  the  tenants,  who  must  scrub  them  twice  a  week.  Out-* 
side  doors  are  locked  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  after  that  hour 
a  latchkey  must  be  used.  Children  are  prohibited  Irom  playing  on  the 
roof,  balconies,  stairs,  or  in  the  cellars.  Disorderly  or  intoxicated  ten- 
ants are  expelled  at  once. 

The  Bufus  Ellis  Memorial  building  is  in  charge  of  a  care-taker,  a 
woman  who,  with  her  husband  and  child,  lives  on  the  premises.  The 
general  supervision  of  this  and  the  other  estates  is  confided  to  the 
lady  agent,  who  visits  the  buildings  three  times  a  week,  collects  the 
rents,  receives  complaints,  notes  all  repairs  needed,  etc. 

The  property  of  this  association  is  well  situated  as  regards  proximity 
to  places  of  work  for  its  tenants.  They  are  about  twenty  minutes' 
walk  from  the  business  center.  Ea'pid  transit  communication  exists 
for  those  who  desire  to  ride.  The  great  bulk  of  tenants  are  employed 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  their  residences. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  has  established  a  library  in  the  building 
and  appoints  resident  children  as  librarians.  The  occupants  of  the 
Eufus  Ellis  Memorial  building  have  been  kindly  remembered  by  out- 
side agencies.  A  home  library  was  donated  in  1890  by  a  philanthropic 
lady.  The  "Country  Week  Society"  has  extended  its  operations  to 
the  occupants  of  the  building,  and  car  and  steamboat  rides  have  been 
furnished  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Union.  The  report  of  the 
agent  for  1892  states  that  the  rules  of  the  house  have  been  generally 
observed,  new  tenants,  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  regular  occu- 
pants, readily  falling  into  line.  The  principal  trouble  came  from  the 
children,  especially  from  the  boys.  What  they  seemed  to  lack  was 
interesting  occupation  for  their  spare  hours,  and  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  a  free  industrial  school  could  be  opened  in  the  neighborhood 
with  great  profit.  The  association  has  recently  opened  a  playground 
for  children  under  10  years  of  age  in  the  free  space  immediately 
adjoining  the  building. 

It  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  the  location  of  this  model  building 
has  been  productive  of  great  benefit  to  the  neighborhood;  but  greater 
employment  for  the  spare  energies  of  the  younger  inhabitants  seems 
now  to  be  the  most  urgent  need  in  order  to  fUlly  establish  the  useful 
work. 

mViaaat  hill  terraces,  boston,  BfASSACHUSETTS. 

An  account  of  model  housing  in  Boston  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out reference  to  the  very  interesting  enterprise  of  James  W.  Tufts,  in 
Oharlestown.  When  this  locality  was  visited  in  December,  1893,  the 
bmildiugs  had  not  been  completed|  and  therefore  finsmcial  returns  can 
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not  be  given ;  bat »  sketch  of  tlie  buildings,  together  with  plana  and  some 
statements  in  reference  to  rents  and  probable  results,  is  appendeil. 

The  buildings  are  situated  on  Tufts  street,  near  Bunker  HUl.  The 
fimntageof  the  lot  is  230  feet,  and  the  depth  iiH  feet  at  one  end  and 
*104  feet  at  the  other.  Almost  hulf  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  the  two 
buildings,  each  of  wliieh  lias  afrontsigeof  105  feet.-  They  aie  separated 
by  It  drjvt'way  20  feet  widi;.  A  portion  <if  the  rear  apucti  is  occupied  by 
an  annex,  which  is  1-U  feet  by  21  feet.  TheopenspuveiaiDtheformof  a 
yard  between  the  tenement  buildings  proper  and  the  annex.  It  is  paved 
with  blue  gravel.  In  the  center  is  a  grasB  plot.  The  spuce  is  reserved 
entirely  for  the  free  use  of  oeeupan  ts  and  for  a  drying  ground  for  <!lothe8. 
Ho  provision  is  made  in  the  way  of  a  covered  space  for  recreation  ground 
for  children  in  rainy  weather.  The  buildings,  which  are  of  brick,  com- 
prise four  stories  and  are  46  feet  high.  The  thickness  of  the  exterior 
walls  is  12  inches.  The  roof  it)  of  tar  and  gravel  and  has  a  wooden 
walk.  8tjiii*ways  are  constructed  of  wood,  and  are  surrounded  by  brick 
walls.  These,  with  four  party  walla,  which  separftt«  each  building  into 
five  dictiuct  sections,  and  Are  esiapes  in  the  rear,  accessible  to  all  ten- 
ants, furnish  the  sniplest  proviKiou  against  danger  irom  Are.  There  is 
A  storage  cellar  to  the  buildings,  paved  with  3  inches  of  concrete,  tfaeu 
four  sheets  of  tar  paper,  and  12  inches  of  concrete  on  the  tar  paper. 
The  paving  of  the  cellar  alone  cost  $5,000,  and  every  eflbrt  has  been 
matle  to  make  it  absolutely  proof  against  dampness.  Un  the  Urst  floor 
the  hallways  extend  from  front  to  rear,  except  in  the  houses  next  the 
driveway  t«  the  com't,  and  are  6  feet  wide  at  the  front  and  4  feet  at 
the  back.  Two  sets  of  gbtsw  doors  iu  front,  'i  feet  apart,  form  a  vesti- 
bule in  each  hoose.  Gliiss  doors  iire  ahso  used  at  the  rear  entrance  to 
the  halls.  The  doors  are  artistiially  made,  and  stained  glass  has  been 
used.  The  first  Hoor  hallways  communicate  with  the  stairways,  which 
are  in  the  middle  of  the  building.  The  staircase  shafts  are  about  8 
feet  square,  and  have  an  open  space  about  2  feet  by  '.i  feet,  extending 
from  the  ground  tloor  to  the  roof.  There  is  a  ventilator  at  the  top  of 
the  staircase,  and  veutihition  is  also  aflforded  from  light  wells,  which 
extend  to  the  roof.  There  will  be,  as  a  rule,  two  families  to  one  staircase 
landing  where  there  are  one  and  two-room  tenements,  and  one  family 
to  a  landing  in  the  case  of  four  room  tenements.  Every  room  commu- 
nicates directly,  either  by  doors  or  windows,  with  the  open  air.  Four- 
room  tenements  have  through  circulation  from  front  to  rear,  but  other 
tenements  get  ventilation  on  one  side  from  theataircaseshaftandouChe 
other  from  the  street  or  court.  E.-vch  of  the  four-room  tenemeuts  has 
one  water-closet;  the  others  h.ive  une  for  two  families.  Water-cloaeta 
are  sitnated  inside  the  buildings,  and  are  ventilated  by  the  air  from  the 
light  wells  adjoining.  The  automatic  flushing  apparatus  is  used.  Each 
building  has  two  soil  pipes  extending  from  the  roof  to  the  cellar  which 
connect  separately  with  the  sower.  The  yiird  has  catch  buNins,  and 
theBD  and  all  conductors  and  areas  communicate  diiectly  with   the 
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.  will  be  eharged  for  each  elass.  Free  day  and  eveniDg  classes  will  also 
be  organized  for  children  of  tenants.  Third,  a  men's  clnbroom,  which 
will  be  kept  and  maintained  by  its  members,  and  will  be  nsed  as  a  social 
resort  for  reading,  smoking,  and  other  legitimate  purposes  of  rest  and 
recreation.  Membership  will  be  restricted  to  persons  of  18  years  of  age 
and  upward.  Small  monthly  fees  will  form  the  only  resources.  If  found 
practicable,  a  summer  adjunct  to  the  clubroom  will  be  arranged  upon 
the  roof  of  the  building.  Fourth,  a  day  nursery,  which  will  occupy  six 
rooms,  and  is  designed  to  take  care  of  the  children  of  women  who  are 
obliged  to  support  their  families  by  working  outside  their  homes. 
Children  from  6  months  to  6  years  of  age  will  be  received.  The  nurs- 
ery will  be  open  between  7  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  Children  of  proper  age 
will  be  taken  to  the  neighboring  kindergarten  and  called  for  at  the  close 
of  its  sessions.  Proper  food  will  be  given  to  the  children,  and  they 
will  have  the  care  of  a  competent  matron  and  her  assistants.  A  daily 
fee  of  6  cents  will  be  charged  for  each  child.  The  large  double  rooms  on 
--the  lower  floor,  which  in  the  daytime  are  to  be  used  for  nursery  pur- 
poses, will  in  the  evening  be  available  for  entertainments  and  social 
gatherings.  Fifth,  bathrooms,  with  shower  and  tub  baths,  are  provided 
for  men,  women,  and  children.  Men  famishing  their  own  soap  and 
towels  will  be  asked  to  pay  10  cents,  while  women  and  children,  with 
similar  accessories,  will  need  pay  only  6  cents.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
why  this  discrimination  is  to  be  made  between  sexes  and  ages  as 
regards  the  price  of  a  bath.  If  it  is  conceived  that  men  work  at  occu- 
pations where  they  are  more  liable  to  become  dirty,  regard  for  hygiene 
would  dictate  the  imposition  of  a  very  small  fee,  in.order  that  frequent 
bathing  might  be  encouraged.  If  it  is  conceived  that  the  men  earn 
more,  and  are  consequently  better  able  to  pay  for  it,  then  bathing  must 
be  regarded  as  a  luxury  rattier  than  as  a  necessary  convenience.  Sixth, 
a  laundry,  which  is  located  in  the  basement  and  may  be  engaged  by 
tenants  for  given  hours  each  week.  It  is  supplied  with  hot  water  and 
wash  boilers.  A  fee  of  5  cents  for  two  hours,  which  will  include  fuel 
and  boiler,  will  be  charged. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

IMPROTXID  INDUSTRIAL  D'WELLINGS  COMPAirT,  LONDON. 

This  company,  which  has  had  such  a  long  and  honorable  record,  was 
founded  through  the  efforts  of  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  its  present  presi- 
dent. It  houses  probably  a  larger  number  of  families  than  any  other 
existing  agency. 

From  its  many  properties  the  Marlborough  buildings,  Walton  street. 
South  Kensington,  are  selected  for  special  description.  The  ft^ntage 
of  the  lot  upon  which  the  model  tenements  have  been  constructed  is 
about  130  feet  and  the  depth  about  290  feet.    Upon  this  ground  two 
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parallel  rows  of  buildings,  fiusing  each  other,  haye  been  constructed, 
each  240  feet  long  and  about  40  feet  deep.  A  space  40  feet  wide  sepa- 
rates these  two  rows.  The  center  of  this  space  forms  a  playground  for 
children,  where  a  row  of  trees  has  been  planted.  Seats  are  also 
arranged  around  the  trees,  and  three  gas  lamps  have  been  placed  at 
intervals.  This  open  space  is  partially  paved  with  a  mixture  of  tar, 
pitch,  and  stone.  A  narrow  passageway  also  extends  along  the  rear  of 
each  row  of  buildings.  A  garden  30  feet  by  45  feet  has  been  laid  out  at 
the  end  of  the  row.  All  open  space  is  given  up  entirely  to  the  free  use 
of  occupants,  but  no  part  of  it  is  covered  to  serve  as  a  recreation  ground 
in  rainy  weather.  The  buildings  are  six  stories  high  and  built  of  brick. 
The  roof  is  of  asphalt,  with  an  iron  railing  extending  around  it  to  pre- 
vent accidents.  The  staircases  are  3  feet  1  inch  wide,  and  are  made 
of  a  mixture  of  cement,  ashes,  and  cinders.  The  steps  are  grooved  so 
as  to  prevent  slipping.  The  sides  are  made  of  Portland  cement  and 
sand.  The  ground  floor  in  one  row  of  buildings  is  reached  by  going 
down  a  few  steps  from  the  front  entrance,  but  is  even  with  the  ground 
at  the  back.  This  is  the  only  thing  approaching  a  basement  which  the 
buildings  contain.  The  tenements  are  entirely  self-contained,  and  a 
single  door  furnishes  the  entrance  to  the  family  lodgings.  There  are 
only  two  tenements  opening  upon  each  landing,  so  that  independence 
and  isolation  of  the  individual  family  are  well  secured.  Every  room 
communicates  directly  with  the  open  air.  A  register  for  ventilation 
has  been  placed  above  each  fireplace.  Transoms  are  found  over  all  the 
doors.  The  windows  in  bedrooms  are  5  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet,  and  the 
doors  are  6  feet  4  inches  by  2  feet  5  inches.  There  are  special  flues  for 
the  ventilation  of  rooms.  Besides  these  there  is  a  soil  pipe,  carried 
several  feet  above  the  roof,  and  two  sink  pipes,  also  carried  above  the 
roof,  for  each  section  of  the  buildings.  Water-closets  are  inside  the 
lodgings,  there  being  one  for  the  sole  use  of  each  family.  The  system 
in  use  is  an  overhead  flush  tank.  All  soil  pipes  are  placed  outside  the 
buildings,  but  water  pipes  are  inside.  The  sewer  is  18  inches  below 
the  surface  at  the  foot  of  the  buildings,  and  is  placed  to  give  a  fall  of  4 
feet  to  the  other  end.  There  are  three  manholes.  A  flush  pump  or 
hydrant  has  been  placed  at  each  end  of  the  row  of  buildings.  Drain 
pipes  are  made  of  burr  and  cement.  The  laundries  are  situated  on  the 
roof,  and  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  each  two  staircases  or  twenty-four  fami- 
lies. A  laundry  is  provided  with  seven  boilers  and  seven  tubs.  Clothes 
are  dried  on  the  roof,  each  house  having  a  space  of  15  feet  by  21  feet 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Back  of  the  kitchen  is  the  scullery,  con- 
taining the  water-closet,  water  sink,  and  a  box  large  enough  for  half  a 
ton  of  coal,  above  which  is  a  cupboard  of  four  shelves  for  china,  pro- 
visions, etc.,  opening  to  the  air.  There  is  no  heating  of  the  halls; 
apartments  are  heated  by  means  of  ranges  and  grates,  an  iron  grate 
being  placed  in  each  room  where  a  range  does  not  exist.  The  halls 
are  lighted  by  the  company,  and  the  gas  is  turned  out  at  10 :30  p.  uu 
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Tenants  in  their  own  apartments  may  use  either  gas  or  oil.  The  d.  (sposi- 
tion  of  tenements  on  a  given  landing  is  displayed  in  the  accompanying 
plan  (plan  No.  20). 

A  cooking  range,  with  large  oven,  two  shelves  for  dishes,  and  cast- 
iron  boiler,  etc.,  has  been  placed  in  each  kitchen.  Animal  and  vege- 
table refuse  must  be  burned,  but  dust  shoots,  which  pass  down  at  the 
back  of  each  water-closet,  receive  the  ashes  and  sweepings.  The 
windows  are  arranged  with  a  tixcd  and  a  sliding  sash.  The  sliding 
sash  is  guarded  by  an  iron  bar,  to  prevent  children  from  falling  out. 
On  the  roof,  behind  each  laundry,  there  are  two  water  tanks,  one  for 
drinking  water,  holding  600  gallons,  and  a  water-closet  tank,  holding 
300  gallons.  The  interior  of  the  apartments  is  always  papered  by 
the  company,  the  tenants  selecting  their  own  designs.  The  external 
architectural  features  are  quite  i)leasiiig.  The  entrimces  are  in  the 
shape  of  arched  openings,  with  sides  of  yellow  and  brown  glazed 
bricks  and  the  archway  of  pointed  red  bricks.  There  are  nine  sets  of 
bay  windows  in  each  building,  alternating  for  two  and  three  stories. 
Ornamental  projections  crown  the  top  of  the  front  wall  and  extend 
above  the  roof  over  each  set  of  staircases. 

The  Marlborough  buildings  contain  12  two  room,  120  three  room,  24 
four-room,  and  (5  live-room  tenements.  The  average  cubic  contents  of 
eivch  two- room  tenement  is  abcmt  2,184  feet;  of  each  three-room  tene- 
ment, 3,510  feet;  of  each  fcmr-room  tenement,  4,505  feet,  and  of  each 
five-room  tenement,  5,500  feet.  The  ceilings  are  8  feet  G  inches  in 
height  through(mt. 

The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Comi>any  aims  to  provide  self- 
oontained  dwellings.  It  has  standard  architectural  types,  and  chooses 
whichever  one  of  these  promises  best  to  lit  the  configuration  of  selected 
building  spaces.  A  general  i)lan,  a  i)lan  of  one  block  of  two-room 
dwellings,  and  a  plan  of  one  block  of  three  room  dwellings  on  the  Soho 
estate  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketches  ( plans  Nos.  21  A,  21  B, 
and  21  C ). 

The  rei>ort  of  this  com])any  for  the  fiscal  year  ISt),*^  furnishes  the  infor- 
mation that  the  mortality  returns  for  all  of  the  con)i)any's  buildings 
continue  to  show  very  favorabh^  resnlts.  For  the  year  ending  June^, 
1893,  the  average  <leafh  rate,  accor<ling  to  returns  received  from  the 
registrars  of  birtlis  and  <ieathH,  was  only  11  ]>er  1,000,  including  3.1  of 
infants  U!ider  o!ie  year  of  age;  while,  <»xc<'pting  a  few  eases  of  infantile 
diae^ises,  as  whoo])!ng  cough,  measles,  etc.,  there  were  only  11  deaths 
from  contagious  or  infe<'tiouH  (liseaMcHon  the  whole  of  the  estates.  The 
birth  rati^  in  the  buildings  avi'ragcd  .il.fi  piM-  1,000.  The  average  death 
rate  in  the  metropolis  was  10.2  per  l,tM)0,  although  in  the  low  and  very 
crowded  distri<*ts  it  was  ])rol)ahly  between  M)  and  tO  per  1,000.  The 
birth  rate  for  the  whole  of  l/omion  was  .'iO.O  ])er  1,000. 

Families  having  only  twoclilMicn  are  ])ermitted  to  reside  in  two-IQOB 
tenements,  those  having  fonr  chihiren  in  t h ree  room  teue*' 
for  four  and  five  hmmu  tenements  no  rcHt.rii'.tions  exif 
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The  rents  of  two-room  tenements  in  the  Marlborongh  bnildings  range 
from  68.  6d.  to  78.  3d.  ($1.68  to  $1.76)  per  week,  according  to  the  story 
on  which  the  tenements  are  sitnated;  three-room  tenements  from  8s.  to 
9s.  6d.  ($1.95  to  $2.31)  per  week;  fonr-room  tenements  from  9s.  6d.  to 
12s.  ($2.31  to  $2.92)  per  week;  five- room  tenements  from  lis.  to  13s. 
($2.68  to  $3.16)  per  week. 

'  The  first  model  tenement  bnilt  by  the  Improved  Indnstrial  Dwellings 
Company  was  opened  for  l|abitation  in  1863.  There  are  now  45  sepa- 
rate estates  in  the  possession  of  the  coini)any.  Nearly  one- third  of 
the  proi)erty  is  located  in  East  End,  London.  There  are  on  all  the 
estates  28  one-room,  374  two-room,  2,944  three-room,  1,676  four-room, 
320  five-room,  and  26  six-room  tenements.  The  aggregate  amounts  to 
5,368  separate  tenements;  and  with  117  stores  and  45  workshops  rep- 
resents a  total  of  18,862  rooms,  for  the  accommodation  of  about  30,000 
working  people.  The  company  owns,  in  addition,  14  freehold  houses 
and  shops  on  the  Bethnal  Green  estate,  and  3  leasehold  sho])s  and  houses 
on  King's  Cross  road.  It  owns,  also,  8  freehold  houses  and  cottages,  and 
the  freehold  of  land  in  Walton  street  and  First  street.  South  Kensing- 
ton, on  which  are  located  36  leasehold  residences.  The  company  also 
manages  414  dwellings  belonging  to  private  persons. 

The  company  is  a  joint  stock  corporation  with  £500,000  ($2,433,250) 
share  capital,  and  £105,000  ($510,982.50)  in  deferred  shares.  The  rate 
of  annual  dividend  paid  for  many  years  back  has  been  6  percent.  The 
total  amount  of  reserve  set  aside  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  £173,601 8s.  7d.  ($844,a'31.36).  Of  this  £36,449  9s.  lOd.  ($177,381.45) 
has  been  sp^'^t  on  repairs.  If  we  include  the  suri)lus,  the  average 
annual  net  profit  for  a  number  of  years  has  exceeded  8  per  cent.  The 
borrowed  capital  amounts  to  £300,4<SO  15s.  4d.  ($1,754,279.()5),  and  has 
been  derived  from  a  loan  from  the  public  works  loan  commissioners. 
The  actual  cost  of  freehold  and  leasehold  estates  has  been  £1,109,892 
12s.  8d.  ($5,401,292.50),  and  the  total  sum  received  for  rent  dui  ing  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  £105,854  Is.  5d.  ($515,138.84).  The  loss  of  rental 
resulting  from  unoccupied  lodgings  was  comparatively  small.  Figures 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  are  not  available,  but  during  1891  the  percentage 
of  "empties"  in  the  East  London  houses  amounted  to  about  7h  percent, 
in  West  Central  London  to  3  per  cent,  and  in  West  London  to  IJ  ])er 
cent.  Rents  are  paid  weekly  in  advance  and  are  collected  by  agents 
from  the  office  of  the  company.  These  officers  are  sen  t  out  with  receipts, 
and  they  must  bring  hack  either  the  money  or  the  receipt.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  possibilty  of  cheating.  A  tenant  must  give  at  lenst  one 
week's  notice  in  writing  of  intention  to  quit.  One  and  one-half  i)er  cent 
upon  the  cost  of  construction  goes  annually  to  the  repair  fund.  As  new 
buildings  do  not  need  much  repair  there  is  always  a  large  available 
credit  balance  on  hand. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  annual  census  of  occupations  of  tenants  in  the 
company's  buildings  would  be  a  formidable  task.    The  last  one  made 
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was  in  18S4,  for  a  special  report  of  the  board  of  directors.  This  ooYsred 
3,915  tenants  and  represented  648  occapations.  Practically  the  same 
class  of  people  is  housed  now  as  at  that  time,  except  that  in  a  f^w  of  the 
West  End  estates  a  slightly  higher  class  is  catered  to.  The  following 
table  is  a  copy  of  the  list  of  occapations  of  tenants  of  the  Improyed 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company  in  1884: 

00CT7PATI0KS  OF  TXHAKTS  OF  THE  IMPROTZD  INDUSTSIAL  SWBLLINSS 

COMPANY. 


OeeapfttUa. 


AMonntaaU 

▲eoouni-book  iBiak^r  . . . 
▲oooant-book  maktr. . . . . 

Acton 

▲otr«MM 

AgenU 

AiialfAmAt«d    tooieiy't 

•fie«r 

AnnuitaaU 

ArtifleUl  florlftU 

ArtitU 

AfttUtanU 

AttondanU 

B«g  mAk«rt 

Bagnuui 

Baflltf 

BAk«n 

BandtAwyor 

Bark  torUr 

Barmen • 

Barometer  makers 

Basket  makers 

Baas  dresser 

Batk  keeper 

Bath  maker 

Beadle 

Beer  retailer 

Bellows  maker 

Bible  woman  

Biejele  makers 

BilUard  marker 

Blacksmiths 

Blind-cord  maker 

Blind  makers 

Boat  bnilder 

Boatman 

Boatswains 

Boilermakers 

Bonnet  blocker 

Bookbinders 

Book  collectors  . .,. 

Book-odf  e  f  ilders' 

Booksellerr  aasistaiits. . 

Boot  closers 

Boot  finishers 

Bootlaaters 

Bootniakers 

Boot  riveter 

Bottle  maker 

Bottle  merchants 

Bottler 

Boz-office  keeper 

Box  makers 

Box  mounter 

Brass  finishers 

Braws  molders 

Brass  workers 

Brewers'  Herranta ....... 

Bricklayers 

Brush  makers 

Butchers 

Buttermen 

Butlers 

Cab  drivers 

Cabinetmakers 

Camp-stool  maker 

OaftTaa  outtars 


bar. 


U 


45 


35 
35 


22 


12 


13 

32 

2 

52 

69 

72 

1 

3 


OeeupatioB. 


Card  makera 

Caretakers 

Carmen 

Carpantara 

Carpenters  and  Joiaors. . 

Carpentaria  laborer 

Carpet  plaanert 

Carriafe  trimmer 

Carrara 

Carrara  and  gliders 

Casa  makers 

Cellarmen 

Chain  makara 

Ckair  makers 

Chandelier  maker 

Charwomen 

Checkers 

Cheesemonfers'assistanta 

Chemical  stopperer 

Choristers 

Chronometer  maker 

Cifar  makers 

Cigarette  makera 

Cigar  sorter 

Cleanera 

Clerks 

Clickers 

Cleok-dial  maker 

Clock  makers 

Clothes  cutters 

Cloth  prester 

Club  superinteudenta.... 

Coaoh  builder 

Coach  makera 

Coach  paiutera 

Coach  smiths 

Coachmen 

Coal  dealers 

Coal  marker 

Coooa  makers 

Coffee-house  keepers 

Coffee  roaster 

Collar  cutters 

Collar  irouer 

Collectors , 

Color  maker , 

Colorman 

Color  mixer 

Comedians , 

Commercial  trarelera  .... 

CemmianioDariet 

Commission  agenta 

Compaas  maker 

Compositors 

CoaanctOFS 

CoDfeotioners 

Confeotionera'  assistaata 

Cooks 

Coopers 

Coppersmith 

Corawainera 

Core  maker 

Cork  cutter 

Cork  sortera 

Corn  dealer 

Coetume  cutter 

Costume  maker , 


Knm- 
bar. 


r 
It 


133 

1 


OeenpatiaB. 


Hum* 
bar. 


1 
25 


34 


•3 


33 


Cow  keeper 

Cnrriera 

Cnatoma  olficera 

Catlers 

Dairymen 

Decoratora 

JDallTerymaB 

DantiaU 

Datectivea 

Dia  maker 

Diatiller'a  man 

Dockman 

nail  draper 

Doorkeeper 

Draftamen 

Drapers'  aasistants 

Draymen 

Drassingeaae  liner 

Dreesmakers 

Drillers 

Druggiata'  aaaistanta.... 

Drug  grinders 

Dyers 

Saay-ch air  maker 

Egg  factor 

Eieotricians 

Electroplate  polisher  . . . 

Blectroplater 

Elec  trotypar 

Embossers 

Embroiderer 

Enameler 

Engine  drivers 

Sngiueers  (working) ... 

Engine  ^umer 

Engraveik  

Envelope  entter 

Epaulet  maker 

Faaoy-bex  maker 

Fancy  cutler , 

Fan  oj  dealer 

Farners 

Feather  makera 

Fellowship  porter 

Filter  maker 

Firemen 

Fishiug- tackle  makers. . . 

Fishermen 

Fishmongers 

KitUrs 

Ploor-aloth  maker 

Flsrlat 

Feromen 

Forewomen , 

Fonadrymen , 

Frame  makers , 

French  polishers  ....... 

French  teacher , 

Fret  cutter 

Fringe  makara , 

Fraiterers 

Fur  sewer 

Farriers 

Oanger , 

Oardenera , 

Oas  engineer.... 

Qaa  flUan 


1 
3 
• 
I 
4 
7 
8 
3 
8 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
4 
7 
6 
1 

36 
2 
4 
3 
3 
1 
1. 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

30 

56 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

14 
3 
1 
1 

It 
3 
3 
• 

II 
1 
1 

81 
3 
1 
8 

31 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 

18 
1 
8 
1 

n 
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•onrr^Tioira  of  tesakts  ot  thx  dcpsotid  imsifsikul  STiLLiBaa 
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kar. 

blT' 

1 

1 

S 

1 

M 

LMknittu 

! 

j 

J 

1 
1 

4! 

1 

1 
1 

1 

I 
I 

I 

( 

9 

1 

P-'[^Jn»P«^f™ 

Huh  Id*  ml  ml  on 

Ponnlaaboamaliar 

PaulUrara'  aaslauuu... 

S^^t^^^ri 

Prlalataovaraear 

.|i3JI^gouJ.r«*l».r. 

KaU>aj  (orvaDta 

Ralliray  iliriialiun 

Rvlalrar  af  biitha  and 

sS?)^!^;:";;: 

SIilV'?.7.Sr!'.'!r:::;::: 

'firt'?:^'^£r.::::: 

is;'fi:^n,rl"*:-:::::: 

SaaliDf  .wai  makar 

Baalikla  dr>Mara..J!II" 

Huaurd  Dikati 

SarcaaatlBiUatlor 

Bhlplamp  makar 

JmUr.  (worluni) 

PackiDfuiaiukaTa... 

raUun  and  dHurator*. 
Paper  Mmpnuar 

Panbmkir'a  aaalatut. . 

iiLT^'^bX".".'.':?!;: 

P  uiaforM  makar* 

iSfSS^.i"."!!'.:::::: 

fllaini«(O.F.O.) 

r«Uo*»i.>WbUa 

M 

•UaaaniHc 

1 

OOCUFATIOKS  0 


IHDUSTRIAI.  DWELLDTOfl 


Oor»p.tloa. 

Kmn- 
Ver. 

Oocap^U™. 

Nam- 
ber. 

OMupatlDB. 

»d 

BtflWoljTW  ruQDdet 

J 

1 

W;j««.t™a»r 

^tajUW  «,rkr« 

WalrreinmiMT 

Wh»l  wrighU 

About  17  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  tenants  of  the  company's  build- 
ings, it  is  believed,  is  paid  lor  vent.  Snliletting  is  peniutled,  witli  ttie 
approval  of  the  chief  i^ollector.  If  sudt  regulations  were  fiot  nmde  the 
c»in])aiiy  bi'Iievea  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  overcrowding, 
the  form  of  appliciition  required  of  prospective  tenants  tliey  state  thi 
number  of  rooms  required,  their  clioice  of  buildin}:.  the  dat«  when  ocoi^-^ 
pancy  will  comineuce,  and  promise  to  comply  in  every  respect  with  the 
conditions  of  occupation  as  priiited  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  applica- 
tion. The  prospective  tenant  also  promises  to  pay  Gd.  (13  cents)  per 
week  toward  the  general  expenses  of  the  estate,  which  sum  he  author- 
izes the  corporation  to  collect  and  recover  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the 
rent  of  the  dwelling.  He  then  inscribes  his  name  iu  full,  his  occupa- 
tion, his  address,  how  long  he  has  been  resident  there,  the  rent  Ue  ha«< 
paid  for  Lis  dwelling,  whetlier  mamed,  widower,  or  widow,  the  name 
artd  atldnss  of  his  employer,  the  number  of  male  and  female  children 
above  the  age  of  20  years,  between  12  and  20  years,  and  under  12  years. 
The  conditions  of  occupancy  arc: 

1.  The  tenancy  to  be  weekly,  and  rents  to  be  paid  and  kept  paid  a 
week  in  advance. 

2.  In  addition  to  and  apart  from  the  rent  a  deposit  of  5h.  ($1.22}  to'  | 
be  paid  by  way  of  security  for  the  proper  use  of  flxture.*,  etc.  This  is  J 
to  [iB  returned  on  the  termination  of  the  tenancy,  subjeet  to  propOT'/ 
deductions  for  breaka^jes,  loss  of  keys,  or  darmiKes  to  ))remises  of  any- 
kiud  in  excess  of  fair  wear  and  tear.  The  deiusion  of  the  se<;retary  as  \ 
to  the  amount  of  the  deduction  to  be  linal  and  conclusive. 

3.  If  gas  is  provided  the  charge  for  the  same  is  to  be  paid  weekly  ' 
with  the  rent,  and  to  be  recoverable  from  the  tenant  aa  rent.     Gaaia 
to  be  used  solely  for  lighting  during  reasonable  hours. 
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4.  Broken  windows  to  be  repaired  by  the  company,  and  the  cost 
charged  to  and  recovered  from  tlie  tenant  as  extra  rent.  The  chimneys 
to  be  swept  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant,  by  persons  appointed  by  the 
company,  on  ap[)lication  to  the  porter. 

5.  The  stairs,  passages,  and  balconies  to  be  swept  daily  during  the 
week,  and  w  ashed  on  Saturday  by  the  tenants  of  each  floor  in  the  order 
of  the  numbers  of  the  tenements. 

6.  The  company  to  be  at  liberty,  by  their  agents  or  workmen,  to  enter 
and  inspect  the  state  of  repair  of  every  dwelling  at  all  reasonable  hours 
of  the  day,  and  to  remove  any  fixtures  therelrom  for  repair  or  otherwise. 

7.  No  tenant  to  underlet  any  of  the  rooms  in  his  occupation  unless 
he  shall  first  obtain  the  permission  of  the  chief  collector  in  writing. 

8.  Notice  to  quit  by  tenant  "to  be  given  to  the  i)()rter  in  writing,  to  be 
delivered  by  him  to  the  secretary  at  least  a  week  before  it  is  intended 
to  terminate  the  tenancy. 

The  resident  agents  in  the  buildings  are,  as  a  rule,  pensioners  or 
ex-policemen.  Their  duties  are  to  supervise  generally  the  buildings 
and  look  after  the  comfort  of  tenants.  They  neither  let  the  rooms  nor 
collect  the  r^nts.    They  only  give  out  the  forms  which  are  to  be  filled. 

The  company  does  all  of  its  own  building,  buying  its  materials  for 
cash  and  paying  directly  for  its  own  labor.  It  employs  a  large  force  of 
men  continuously  in  making  necessary  repairs.  There  is  no  architect 
in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  corporation  not  to  build  much  more, 
at  least  for  a  time,  in  East  London,  the  i>ercentage  of  vacancies  indi- 
cating that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  demand  to  justify  further  activity. 
More  recently  the  operations  have  been  chiefly  exercised  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city,  where  some  exceedingly  handsome  and  admirable  struc- 
tures from  every  point  of  view  have  been  built,  in  some  cases  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  ot  some  of  the  most  fashionable  squares  of  London. 
The  price  ot  land  is  the  chief  difficulty  which  the  company  is  experi- 
encing everywhere  in  extending  its  operations.  The  magnanimity  of 
such  large  landlords  as  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  and  the  Earl  of  Cadogan  in  leasing  the  land  at  an 
excee<lingly  moderate  rental,  has  alone  made  work  in  this  direction 
possible. 

The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  is  a  purely  commercial 
organization.  It  has  done  nothing  diree.tly  for  the  sake  of  philan- 
thropy, though  indirectly  the  most  important  philantlnopic  results  have 
been  reached.  The  aim  of  the  president,  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  a 
veteran  in  this  field  of  social  labor,  has  been  to  pay  a  5  per  cent  dividend 
annually  and  to  carry  a  sufficiently  large  sum  to  the  reserve  account. 
The  company  caters  to  the  artisan  rather  th.m  to  the  laborer,  but  in 
the  view  of  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  and  Mr.  Moore,  the  secretary,  this  is 
not  only  a  perfectly  legitimate  but  useful  thing  to  do,  in  that  those 
who  are  capable  of  paying  higher  rentals,  when  induced  to  leave  their 
old  surroundings  and  come  into  model,  self-contained  dwellings,  leave 
their  former  residences  for  the  class  below  them.    Beginning  at  the 
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top,  results  in  improTement,  both  sanitary  and  ethical,  all  along  the 
line.  The  prime  feature  of  the  enterprise  has  been  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence and  isolation  of  the  individual  family  to  as  great  a  degree 
as  possible.  With  this  end  in  view,  two  living  apartments  only  are 
entered  from  the  same  landing.  The  measure  of  appreciation  which 
has  been  meted  out  to  the  corporation  for  its  useful  efforts  has  per- 
haps been  best  expressed  by  Mr.  Powell,  speaking  as  the  delegate  of 
sixty-eigtjt  trade  societies,  in  his  evidence  before  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  stated  that  the  blocks  built  by  the 
Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  "  are  probably  among  the 
best  examples  of  how  taste  and  convenience  and  privacy  of  home  may 
be  secured  in  the  block  system,  in  perhaps  even  greater  degree  than 
in  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  industrial  classes." 

ARTISANS',  LABORERS'   AND   GENERAL  D^^ELLINQS   COMPAN7, 

LONDON. 

This  company  originated,  in  1867,  by  a  few  workingmen  banding 
together  to  build  dwellings  for  their  fellows.  The  nominal  capital  was 
originally  £250,000  ($1,216,626),  in  25,000  shares  of  £10  ($48.67)  each, 
but  the  undertaking  being  successful  it  grew  very  rapidly,  and  the 
shares  were  soon  taken  up  as  the  building  operations  were  extended. 
In  1874  the  capital  was  by  special  resolution  increased  to  £1,000,000 
($4,866,500),  and  again,  in  1879,  to  £1,250,000  ($6,083,125),  by  the 
emission  of  £250,000  ($1,216,625)  preferred  shares  bearing  a  noncumu- 
lative  preferential  dividend  of  4^  per  cent.  The  total  amount  of  exist- 
ing share  capital  is  £2,117,230  ($10,303,499.80).  There  are  no  mortgages 
or  debentures  of  any  kind.  The  total  amount  set  aside  for  reserve  up 
to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  was  £123,784  ($602,394.84).  For  the 
last  twelve  years  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  free  of  income  tax,  has  been 
paid  annually  on  common  stock. 

Until  1886  this  corporation  occupied  itself  entirely  with  the  develop- 
ment of  immense  suburban  estates.  The  building  of  small  houses, 
which  originally  were  intended  to  be  sold  to  occupants  on  ninety-nine 
year  leases,  represented  the  only  kind  of  activity.  Since  that  time  ten 
block  buildings,  four  of  them  situated  in  the  eastern  central,  five  of  them 
in  the  west,  and  one  in  the  northwestern  district  of  Loudon,  have  been 
built  for  habitation.  These  buildings  contain  in  all  1,467  tenements, 
comprising  3,495  rooms.  They  also  include  148  shops.  The  suburban 
estates  are  (1)  Shaftesbury  Park,  Battersea,  Southwest  London,  com- 
prising 42^  acres,  upon  which  1,198  houses  and  one  block  of  22  tenements 
have  been  built;  (2)  Queen's  Park,  Harrow  Eoad,  West  London,  con- 
taining 76  acres,  upon  which  there  havebeen  constructed  2,297  houses; 
(3)  Noel  Park,  Wood  Green,  North  London,  which  is  not  yet  fully 
developed,  containing  100  a<!res,  upon  which  1,305  houses  have  so  far 
been  built;  (4)  Leigham  Court,  Streatham,  Southwest  London,  contain- 
ing 66  acree,  now  being  built  upon.    The  delay  in  the  development  of 
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the  Noel  Park  estate,  the  directora  believe,  liaa  been  mat«rfally  dne  to 
the  indiflpftsition  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Compauy  to  provide 
on  this  branch  those  facilities  for  the  cheap  travel  of  working  people 
wliich  exist  on  other  parts  of  their  suburban  system.  In  addition  to 
the  properties  named  this  company  has  provincial  estates,  the  income 
from  which  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  £1,961  Os.  lid.  (19,643.43), 
The  total  income  of  the  corporation  during  the  last  fiscal  year  waa 
£I60,C97  18b.  3d.  ($733,371.39).  Th«  provincial  estates  are  situated  la 
Liverpool,  Salford,  Birmingham,  and  Smethwick.  They  are  valued  in 
the  inventory  at£2S.464 19s.  (11.38,524.68).  Thecompany's  entire  prop- 
erty amonnte  in  value  to  £2,407,621  118. 8d.  ($11,716,690.44).  Ordinary 
shares  have  been  for  some  time  issued  at  a  premium  of  £1  (14.87)  for 
every  £10  (148.67)  share.  Preferred  shares  command  a  premium  of 
£1  58.  (•6.08)  per  £10  (i48.67)  share.  When  new  estates  are  developed, 
instead  of  borrowing  money  new  capital  ia  issued,  and  ae  ft  rule  the 
shares  are  subscribed  for  by  shareholders  and  their  Iriends. 

Is  developing  a  suburban  estate  the  company  first  select«  a  freehold 
site  of  from  41)  to  100  acre.i,  upon  which  it  commences  building  opera- 
tions, after  having  carefully  planned  the  most  desirable  disjiositions  for 
roads  and  avenues.  Opportunities  for  arcliitectural  efliact  are  necessarily 
limited,  because  all  the  houses  are  intended  to  command  a  comparatively 
low  reutal,  but  anyone  visiting  either  of  the  three  principal  estates 
will  see  that  depressing  uniformity  of  appearance  has  been  avoided  and 
tliat  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  tasteful  architectural  effect  has  been 
Hcbteved.  A  variety  of  elevution  particularly  is  aimed  at,  and  some 
simple  architectural  eflect  is  usually  introduced  at  the  center  of  ter- 
races and  in  coronr  houses.  TLe  greater  expenditure  involved  in  this 
style  of  treatment  is  naaally  made  up  by  the  extra  space  in  the  projec- 
tions, which  permits  the  rental  of  such  houses  at  an  enhanced  price. 

The  company  has  claasilied  its  suburban  cottages  into  five  general 
categoriee.  The  corner  houses  and  shops  with  dwelling  accommoda- 
tions are  not  included.  Originally  there  were  but  four  classes,  but  the 
great  demand  for  smaller  honses  furnished  an  inducement  to  build 
cottages  at  still  lower  rentals.  A  fifth-class  house  (plan  No.  22)  con- 
tains two  bedrooms,  a  parlor,  »  kitchen,  and  a  scullery,  and  rents  for 
6s,  ($1.46)  per  week.  A  fonrthcUss  house  has  the  same  number  of 
rooms,  only  they  are  larger.  The  rental  for  it  is  7s.  6d.  ($1.83)  per 
week.  A  third-class  house  (plan  No.  23)  contains  three  bedrooms 
instead  of  two,  and  a  mncb  larger  scullery.  It  rents  for  9s.  ($2.19)  per 
week.  In  a  eecond-class  house  (plan  No.  24)  there  are  three  bed-rooma 
upstairs,  as  in  the  third-class  houses,  and  on  the  ground  floor  a  parlor, 
a  kitchen,  and  a  third  room,  which  may  be  used  either  as  a  bedroom  or 
Bitting  room.  The  rental  in  lOs.  ($2.43)  per  week.  A  flret-clasB  house 
(plan  No.  25)  contains  eight  rooms — four  bedrooms,  two  parlors,  ■ 
kitchen,  and  a  acultery.  The  rental  ia  11a.  6d.  ($2.60)  per  week.  Theae 
chargei  inolade  all  r»t«B  and  tazea. 
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Special  care  has  been  taken  with  drainage,  ventilation,  and  water 
supply,  and  the  houses  have  been  constructed  with  every  sanitury  pre- 
caution. Every  house  has  been  built  on  a  layer  of  concrete,  covering 
the  entire  area;  the  walls  are  all  damp-coursed,  and  party  walls  are 
thicker  than  is  usual.  The  timber  and  other  materials  emx^loyed  are  of 
the  best  quality.  No  sewers  pass  under  the  houses;  the  drains  are 
properly  trapped  and  the  sinks  disconnected,  discharging  over  open-air 
trap  gullies.  Special  ventilation  of  each  room  has  also  been  success- 
fully accomplished.  The  roadmaking  and  paviii*^  has  been  excellently 
done,  and  the  streets  are  planted  on  eatth  side  with  trees.  On  all  .of 
the  estates  attempts  have  been  made  to  elevate  the  tone  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Garden  cultivation  is  especially  encouraged  by  awarding  prizes 
at  flower  shows  for  tbe  best  kept  gardens  and  for  household  plants. 
Each  house  bas  a  small  plot  of  ground  both  in  front  and  at  the  back. 
A  literary  institute  has  been  opened  at  Shaftesbury  Park,  and  on  the 
Queen's  Park  estate  a  club,  library,  and  recreation  building  has  been 
provided.  Liquor  in  any  form  is  not  allowed  to  be  sold  on  any  of  the 
estates. 

A  census  of  occupants  of  the  Queen's  Park  estate  was  made  in  June, 
1884,  for  submission  to  the  royal  commission  on  the  bousing  of  the 
working  classes.  Tbis  list  showed  that  34  heads  of  families  were  bakers 
and  butcbers,  42  boot  and  shoe  makers,  53  bricklayers  and  masons,  87 
carpenters,  joiners,  and  cabinetmakers,  43  cabmen  and  coachmen,  90 
clerks  and  warehousemen,  182  laborers,  42  letter  carriers  and  messen- 
gers, 73  painters  and  decorators,  156  railway  employees,  48  store  clerks, 
34  tailors,  25  commercial  travelers,  27  policemen,  and  74  were  engaged 
in  miscellaneous  pursuits.  Tbe  general  cbaracter  of  the  inhabitants 
has  not  changed  greatly  since,  and  probably  tbese  are  rei^resentative  of 
the  present  population.  Tenants  are  permitted  to  sublet  or  receive 
boarders. 

Tbe  company  has  discontinued  the  origiiial  scheme  of  selling  the 
houses  on  ninety-nine-year  leases,  thus  making  tenants  proprietors. 
The  reasons  for  this  are: 

1.  That  tbe  practice  damaged  the  proi)erty  in  the  eyes  of  investors, 
because  of  the  company  losing  control  of  tbe  entire  administration. 
The  company  was  thus  crii)ple(l  in  s;eeki]ig  to  obtain  capital  which  was 
very  necessary  for  furtbering  its  enterprises. 

2.  Tbe  company  could  not  well  prevent  overcrowding,  or  even  the 
establishment  of  immoral  bouses  in  tbe  neigbborbood. 

3.  Tbese  houses  very  largely  fell  into  tbe  bands  of  middlemen,  who 
rented  them  about  15  per  cent  bij^dier  than  tbe  previous  rates.  The 
original  purcbaser  nearly  alwaj's  sold  out  at  a  ])r()ftt  to  one  of  these 
men  wben,  for  any  reason,  sucb  as  cbaiige  of  working  locality,  be  found 
it  convenient  to  live  in  another  section  of  London.  Consequently  tbe 
middleman  was  justified  in  charging  higher  rent,  because  he  had  to 
pay  more  for  the  house. 
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This  syBtem  was  abolished  in  1879,  bnt  up  to  that  time,  on  two 
estates  where  it  had  been  brought  iiito  practice,  335  houses  oat  of  a 
total  of  3,381  had  been  sold  on  leaseholds  for  deferred  payments.  The 
oompany's  plan  has  been  to  bny  back  all  of  the  liouses  sold,  and  it  has 
sacceeded  in  doing  so  in  a  great  many  instances. 

The  Artisans^,  Laborers'  and  Ooneral  Dwellings  Company,  in  its 
block  bnildings,  caters  to  a  lower  class  of  laboring  people  than  some 
of  the  other  housing  corporations.  In  order  to  bo  able  to  reduce  rent- 
als within  measurable  limits  for  such  people,  rather  more  space  on  lots 
has 'been  built  upon  than  is  usual  with  really  model  blocks.  A  very 
fair  provision  of  open  space,  however,  remains  everywhere.  The  build- 
ings are  solidly  constructed,  as  a  rule,  of  brick,  and  an  interesting 
feature  is  the  use  of  glazed  brick  of  different  colors  in  the  hallways 
and  corridors.  The  roofing  material  is  usually  of  asphalt.  The  stair- 
cases are  generally  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  and  from 
each  landing  2  single-room  and  4  two-room  tenements,  or  2  two-room 
and  2  three-room  tenements  have  their  entries. 

The  aoeompanying  plan  (plan  No.  20)  was  prepared  simply  from  a 
mental  sketch  given  by  Mr.  Farrant,  the  deputy  chairman  and  manag- 
ing director  of  the  company,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  relative  posi- 
tion of  staircase  and  tenements.  No  attempt  was  made  at  accuracy 
of  dimensions. 

Two  water-closets,  two  sinks,  two  dust  shoots,  and  a  laundry  are 
placed  on  each  landing.  This  staircase  is  the  prevailing  type,  because 
with  its  use  J, 000  people  per  acre  may  be  safely  housed  and  an  outlay 
of  about  5  per  cent  thereby  saved.  The  staircase  is  lighted  by  a  rear 
window  and  by  a  skylight  above.  The  cubic  space  of  the  corridor  and 
staircase  is  all  in  one.  Where  more  than  four  families  use  a  stiiir- 
case  on  a  given  floor,  a  corridor  is  placed  between  the  front  and  rear 
tenements. 

The  block  bnildings  of  the  company  are  usually  five  or  six  stories 
high.  Special  arrangements  have  been  made  to  make  them  absolutely 
fireproof.  The  staircases  are  of  stone  and  0  feet  wide.  Under  the 
floors  Portland  cement  and  coke  breeze,  6J  inches  thick,  fill  the  space 
between  the  iron  girders.  The  flooring  material  is  of  blocks  of  Baltic 
yellow  deal,  3  inches  square,  laid  on  this  concrete  with  pitch.  The 
roof  is  of  French  asphalt,  as  already  stated.  The  halls  are  ^vide  and 
well  lighted,  and  are  lined  throughout  with  glazed  brick.  Two  gas- 
lights have  been  placed  on  each  landing  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
may  light  the  passage  to  the  watcT  closets.  Each  vertical  set  of  closets 
is  supplied  by  a  tank  containing  500  gallons,  and  each  set  of  sinks, 
with  tap  for  domestic  supply,  including  the  laundry,  has  a  2,000  gallon 
tank  at  the  top  of  the  building.  The  drinking  water  is  entirely  sepa- 
rate firom  these.  The  laundry,  baths,  closets,  sinks,  etc.,  are  arranged 
so  as  to  focns  the  whole  drainage  system  and  detiich  it  completely  from 
the  dwelling  apartments.    Soil  pipes  are  ventilated  at  the  top.  ^|^^ 

H.  Ex.  354 16  ^^^S 
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at  ran  gem  en  t8  for  ventilalinn  are  very  good.  Every  bedroom  lian  ono 
window  and  every  kik'Iieu  two  windows,  5  feet  by  3  feet  6  iucbea,  and 
there  are  transoms  above  all  tlie  doors.  On  each  floor  there  has  been 
pliifsd  a  cominodimis  laundry,  19  feet  square,  with  boiler,  two  wash- 
tiibswitb  gliixi'd  stiiiie  liuint;  and  testk  wihmI  top,  provideil  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  atid  full-sized  stoneware  batlis,  for  tlie  use  of  four  fami- 
lies. Tlie  floors  are  e<*raented  and  the  walls  are  glazed.  In  every 
kitchen  there  is  a  cooking  range,  with  oven,  boiler,  etc.  For  fuel 
storage  there  is  a  coal  bin  holding.')  hundredweight.  There  is  a  larder 
ID  the  kitchen  which  opens  to  the  outer  air;  also  a  dresser  with -two 
drawers,  and  cupboards  for  chinaware.  A  dwarf  cupboard  14  by  10 
inches,  with  hooks  below,  has  been  put  in  living  rooms.  There  are 
grates  with  trivets  in  all  the  chambers.  The  woodwork  inside  the 
dwellings  is  grained  and  varnished,  lixterniilly  there  are  nanally  red 
brick  facings  or  cement  in  imitation  of  terra  cotta. 

The  company  does  all  its  own  building,  and  its  payroll  ordinarily 
amountf  to  £2,(100  ($9,T3;J)  per  week. 

The  rentals  for  all  block  bnildings  are  based  upon  an  average  of  2s. 
6d.  (61  cents)  per  room,  hut  two-room  tenements  vary  from  49.  to  58. 
(97  cents  to  81.22),  and  tliree-room  from  (is.  to  7s.  {$1.46  to  $1.70),  and 
are  occasionally  as  high  as  8k,  fld.  (82.07)  per  week.  Two-room  and 
three-room  tenements  are  the  prevailing  types  in  tlie  block  buihling^s, 
although  single  rooms  liave  been  provided  for  widows  and  spinsters. 
Bents  are  paid  daring  the  week  in  which  they  are  due,  and  are  collected 
by  the  superintundeut  of  the  bnilding.  The  rentals  have  not  advanced 
daring  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  generally  they  are  about  15  per  cent 
below  the  market  value  of  the  accommodations  fnrnished.  It  is  not 
remarkable,  therefore,  that  the  sum  lost  from  unoccupied  lodgings  is  so 
insignificant  as  to  render  its  mention  not  wortli  while.  The  sums  lost 
during  the  fiscal  year  from  emi)tie3  and  arrearages  in  rent  together 
amonnted  to  bat  the  merest  fraction  of  1  per  cent. 


This  is  the  oldest  organization  of  the  kind  in  London,  and  owns 
altogether  14  estates,  containing  1,412  tenements  and  14  shops.  The 
Farringdon  road  buildings,  which  represent  some  of  the  best  iiroperty 
of  the  association,  occupy  a  little  over  one-half  of  a  lot  containing 
33,8811  square  feet.  The  open  space  is  between  the  difi'erent  builditigs, 
so  as  to  allow  through  ventilation  on  all  sides  of  each  group,  No  part 
of  it  is  covered  for  recreation  grounds  for  children  during  rainy  weather. 
The  bnildiugs  are  six  stories  high  and  are  constructed  of  brick.  Eaoh 
bnilding  in  the  group  has  two  set^s  of  landings  and  staircases,  which 
are  entirely  separate-  and  distinct.  Four  tenements  open  to  eaeh  land- 
ing, making  a  total  of  twenty-fonr  families  in  the  six  stories  n~ing  one 
staircase.    A  small  landing  outside  the  rooms  of  the  tenement,  bat 
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iiraif  «ff  by  a  gate  from  the  common  staircase,  has  been  (^onstracted  for 
ercsKx  two  Aets  of  dwellings.  Water-closets  for  each  family  are  inside 
tbt  lenements,  bat  they  do  not  communicate  directly  with  the  living 
rMni&.  Dust  shaits  are  provided  fur  the  reception  of  dust,  aslies,  ete.; 
lite  cursAge  must  be  burned.  There  is  a  hmndry  for  the  use  of  tenants. 
CriifilipS2!ig  is  provided  by  the  association,  on  stairs,  balconies,  and 
iii  iafti  jNMMsges.  The  lights  are  extinguished  at  11  p.  m.,  except  on  Sat- 
nrdiimTibeu  they  barn  till  midnight. 

The  fr*jut  elevation  of  the  Gatlitf  buiklings,  one  of  the  best  proper- 
ties of  the  association,  situated  at  IMmlico,  together  with  tioor  plan,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  sketches  (phins  Nos.  27  A  and  27  B). 

Ill  the  Farringdon  road  buildings  the  prevailing  rent  of  two-room 
tenements  is  from  5s.  to  5s.  Gd.  ($1.22  to  $1..'34)  x>er  week;  three-room 
tenements,  from  Gs.  to  7s,  3d.  (81.4G  to  81. 7G)  per  week ;  four-room  tene- 
ments, from  68.  9d.  to  9s.  Gd.  (§1.G4  to  $2.31)  per  week. 

The  mortality  among  the  occupants  of  the  projierty  of  tliis  associa- 
tiou  was  14.47  per  1,(X)0  during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1893, 
inclading  16  deaths  which  occurred  in  hospitals  and  infirinarios.  The 
average  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  houses  of  the  association  was 
6,494.  In  the  entire  nu?troj)olis  ol'  London  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
18U3,  the  death  rate  was  19.2  per  1,000.  As  regards  infant  mortality 
deaths  ander  one  year  of  age  were  at  the  rate  of  1G2  in  every  1,000 
births  on  the  property  of  the  association,  and  in  the  entire  metropolis 
at  the  rate  of  155  for  every  1,000  births.  There  were  203  births,  being 
a  rate  of  31.2  per  1,000  of  the  po])ulation  of  the  dwellings  of  the  associa- 
tion, while  the  birth  rate  of  the  entire  metropolis  was  30.9  per  1,(K)0. 

The  present  share  capital  of  the  association  is  £192,200  ($935,341.30). 
Almost  the  whole  of  it  has  been  subscribed  by  ditlerent  shareholders, 
a  small  legacy  of  £1,000  (S4,.S(>G.50j  being  the  exception.  Up  to  1890 
the  association  paid  5  per  <!ent  annual  dividend.  Since  that  time  it  has 
paid  4J  yev  cent.  The  total  amonnt  of  reserve  set  aside  up  to  March 
31, 1883,  was  £11,000  ($5;;,531.o0).  Were  this  counted,  the  net  prolit 
would  exceed  4J  per  cent.  The  total  amount  of  borrowed  capital  is 
£60,578  128.  Id.  ($294,805.78),  part  of  which  is  a  i)rivate  loan;  but  the 
greater  jmrt  of  it  came  from  the  public  works  loan  commissioners.  Three 
and  3^  per  cent  are  paid  upon  the  d  liferent  loans.  Kates  and  taxes  for 
fhe  year  ending  March  31, 1893,  were  [)aid  as  follows  on  the  proi)erty 
of  the  association: 

Local  rates $10,415.02 

Hoosedaty 40.05 

Laodtaz 81.64 

IiMcnnetaz 3,143.33 

TlihM 7.85 

The  loflB  of  rental  from  unoccupied  lodgings,  together  with  bad  debts, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1892  was  $2,340.79.  The  average  weekly  eukpties 
fi>x  1892y  indoding  the  cottage  property,  was  1.-13  poi*  cent.    iUmts  are 
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^•id  weckljiB  advaiicc  at  the  aaperinttndM 
of  intTDtioB  to  quit  is  nqnired.  Tbe  total  ibm  loat  frnm  aoDpaymenl 
ofairesnof  rant  daring  tbe  fiscal  Tcar IflBS  was  X3S  13«.5d.  (9163.86), 
or  a  miaate  fraction  of  the  total  reot  n^  Tananta  ore  not  permitted 
to  aBbleC  or  to  ic«eire  boanlers.  Th«  tenant  aniply  sigpa  ma  agne- 
nent  to  obMrre  the  rales  and  re^nlatioss  and  to  pay  in  advance.  The 
general  regnlatiotta  govi-ruiiig  teoiiuts  eontaia  tbe  u>mt  prahibitieQfl 
and  preMTiptioii^    They  du  nut  require  special  men  don. 


Tbe  aatborized  capital  stock  of  this  corptxation  is  £30,000  (#S89,3a>), 
of  which  £60.775  (9295.761.51;  has  been  paid  in.  It  started  operatioQ& 
in  l^hd^,  and  np  to  1493  had  paid  i  per  cent  per  annum.  The  ptt 
at  tbe  end  of  1891  consisted  of  two  completed  groups  of  dweUiDgs  ■ 
one  in  coarse  of  construction.  In  1S93  a  groap,  ooutaining  178  i 
two,  and  three  room  dwellings,  was  completed.  The  Bmdy  streM  n 
dwellingit  fplan  Xo.  -t_,  which  are  strictly  first  claa^  in  every  respect, 
c^iDpri.ie  two  large  blucks,  each  SOS  feet  long,  with  double  frontages, 
containing  in  all  192  three-room  and  -IS  four-room  teiii:meDt&,  and  two 
smaller  blocks,  eiU:h  3'S  feet  lou^,  with  double  frontages,  containing  45 
single-room  tenements,  i  batbrooms.  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  tinperin- 
tendcnt,  and  another  for  tbe  janitor.  The  buildings  inclose  a  plaj- 
ground  having  an  area  of  over  one-third  of  an  acre.  )>iut  of  which  is 
planted  with  nhnibs,  etc.  There  is  a  clabroom  and  library  (plw  No.S) 
Bttacbetl  to  tbe  buildings,  which  contain  the  following  acconunodatiaaB: 
(1)  .Men's  clabroom  or  news  room;  (2j  men's  conversation  room;  ^ 
billiard  room;  (4j  women's  clubroom;  (5)  women's  conversation  rooK: 
{6/  library;  (7)  class  room;  (Sj  concert  room,  with  stage,  etc;  (9)  toobrb 
for  cust'vlian,  with  lavHbiries,  etc.,  for  men  and  women. 

The  cost  of  the  fri;«-hold  site  upon  which  these  buildiogs  are  erected, 
affording  a  total   building  area  of  43,000  square  feet,  was  £59^880 

(»2;o,yw;.72j. 

iCeutals  for  single-rf>om  tenements  are  Is.  Cd.  (37  cents)  per  weak,' 
fi:>r  three-room  t<;neinents,  according  to  location,  from  4s.  to  5e.  M. 
(97  cents  to  4il.34j  and  for  four-room  tenements  from  5s.  6d.  to  7b. 
($1.34  to  81.70;.  Tbe  uiaxiuium  rent  is  7s.  ($1.70)  per  week.  The  ten- 
ements are  He  If  (contained,  ea<:h  having  a  separate  entrance  from  Oin 
ofH;n  Htaircaete  and  a  tteparate  water-closet  and  scullery.  The  rentals 
range  from  .'JO  jter  cent  to  50  jier  cent  below  the  rentals  of  other  bnild- 
ings  in  the  district.  The  [lopulatioD  in  tbe  buildings  at  the  end  of 
iJecemlfer,  1893,  comprised  27ti  men, 315  women,  and  5T0  children.  Tbe 
occupations  uf  beads  of  tenant  families  ax>pcar  in  the  subjoined  table: 
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room  and  40  two-room  tenements,  besides  a  clobroom,  and  2  shops  wiHi 
dwellings  attached;  the  Hnseam  bnildings,  containing  36  tenements  of 
onCy  two,  and  three  rooms,  and  0  shops  with  dwdUngii  attached;  the 
Strafford  hoases,  containing  32  tenements  and  8  shops;  the  Gordon 
dwellingB,  containing  60  tenements;  and  the  Oromer  street  estate,  con- 
sisting of  two  blocks  of  tenements,  containing  respectively  10  sets  of 
ftmr-room  and  20  sets  of  three-room  dwellings,  as  well  as  three  blocks 
of  tenements  containing  a  total  of  250  rooms.  Other  bnildiugs  were 
in  coarse  of  erection  at  tlie  end  of  the  year  1801. 

In  the  Katharine  bnildtngs  tiie  rental  of  one-room  tenements  varies 
from  28.  to  3s.  6d.  (49  to  85  cents)  in  the  first  and  second  stories,  from 
Is.  Od.  to  Ss.  (43  to  73  cents)  in  the  third  and  fourth  stories,  and  firoui 
Is.  6d,  to  2s.  9d«  (37  to  67  cents)  in  the  fifth  story,  per  week.  The 
rental  of  ordinary  two-room  tenements  is  6s.  6d.  ($1.34)  per  week  in  the 
first  and  second  stories,  6s.  (11.22)  in  the  tiiird  and  fourth  stories,  and 
4s.  6d.  (|1 .10)  in  the  fifth  story.  Two  very  large  rooms  rent  for  6s.  6d. 
($1.68)  m  the  first  and  second  stories,  6s.  €d.  ($1.34)  in  the  third 
and^  fourth  stories,  and  6s.  ($1.22)  in  the  flflli  story.  The  totid  rent 
roll  of  all  the  estates  of  the  company  for  the  fiscal  year  1881  waa 
£7,808  18s.  lid.  ($38,002^23). 

The  company  was  incorporated  in  1884^  Its  authorized  capitsl  stock 
Is  £100,000  ($486,650),  of  which  £80,410  ($391,316.27)  had  been  paid  in 
at  the  end  of  1891.  The  dividends  paid  for  the  years  1885  to  1889, 
inclusive,  were  4  i>er  cent;  in  1890, 4^  per  cent;  in  1891, 5  per  cent.  A 
small  reserve  of  £500  ($2,433.25)  was  available  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1891.  The  sum  of  £19,797  8s.  od.  ($96,344.15)  represents  the  amount  of 
existing  mortgages  on  the  property,  upon  which  3^  and  4  per  cent 
interest  is  paid.  The  loans  have  all  been  obtained  from  the  public 
works  loan  connnissioners.  The  loss  of  rental  resulting  from  unoccupied 
lo<lgings  in  the  tenement  blocks,  excepting  the  Cromer  street  estate,  dar- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1891  was  £383  9s.  9d.  ($1,866.24),  or  5f  per  cent  of 
the  gross  rental.  The  bad  debts  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1891  for 
the  same  tenement  buildings  amounted  to  £111  3s.  9d.  ($541.09),  while 
the  amounts  due  and  arrearages  aggregated  £100  7s.  7d.  ($488.50). 
licnts  have  been  collected,  by  lady  collectors,  on  the  plan  of  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  since  1885. 

TENEMENT  DWELLINGS  COBfPAinr,  LONDON. 

The  object  of  this  company  seems  to  be  to  buy  up  property,  improve 
it,  put  it  in  thorougli  sanitary  shape,  and  rent  it  at  reasonable  rates. 
The  company  does  not  necessarily  buy  block  dwellings. 

The  total  amount  of  share  capital  paid  in  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1893  was  £15,680  ($70,335.92).  The  borrowed  capitjil  amounted  to 
£17,000  ($82,730.50),  upon  which  4J  per  cent  interest  is  paid.  The 
income  from  tlie  difl'<»rent  projiei  ties  owned,  for  the  fiscal  year  1893, 
amonnted  to  £2,057  18s.  lOd.  ($12,034.87).  The  enterprise  has  paid  6 
per  cent  dividend,  except  in  1888,  ever  since  the  company  was  formed. 
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A  small  reserve,  eqnal  to  £230  ($1,119.30),  must  be  added  in-order  to 
estimate  the  net  profit  on  fiscal  operations. 

This  comx)any  aims  to  shelter  difiereut  classes  of  tenants.  The  smaller 
portion  of  its  property  gives  accommodation  to  the  very  lowest,  and 
rates  are  so  fixc<l  that  a  deficit  is  barely  avoided.  Another  estate  is 
occupied  by  a  better  class,  and  from  it  a  considerable  profit  is  obtained. 
The  largest  investuient  is  the  Bolina  road  estate,  comprising  seventy- 
four  houses,  which  when  bought  were  new  houses  of  a  good  class,  each 
containing  2  three-room  tenements  and  a  scullery.  There  is  a  good 
yard  behind  each  house,  which  is  common  to  both  tenements.  The 
rent  charged  is  6s.  Cd.  ($1.68)  per  dwelling  per  week.  From  this  estate 
the  profits  are  considerable.  The  aim  of  the  company,  while  not  raising 
the  rents  of  even  its  highest  class  of  property  beyond  the  prevailing 
limit,  seems  to  be  to  look  for  its  dividends  from  this  kind  of  property. 
At  the  Bolina  road  estate  there  is  a  library  for  the  use  of  tenants. 

By  the  articles  of  association  one-half  of  the  profits  earned  by  the 
company  over  and  above  5  per  cent  on  the  paid-up  capital  stock  for  the 
time  being  is  set  aside  to  form  what  is  known  as  the  tenants'  benefit 
account.  The  other  half  goes  to  form  the  reserve  fund,  and  when 
such  reserve  fund  shall  have  reached  10  per  cent  of  the  paid-up  cap- 
ital the  whole  of  such  surplus  profits  will  go  to  the  tenants'  benefit 
account.  The  account  is  applied  for  the  benefit  of  tenants  in  such 
manner  as  the  directors  think  fit,  but  at  present  it  is  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  library.  In  one  year  a  rebate  of  two  weeks'  rent  was 
made  to  the  tenants  out  of  the  fund. 

PEABGDT  DONATION  FUND,  LONDON. 

The  capital  for  this  fund  was  recruited  from  three  gifts  and  a  bequest 
from  the  late  George  Peabody  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  hous- 
ing of  working  i)eople  of  London.  In  18G2  Mr.  Peabody  gave  £150,000 
($729,975),  known  as  the  first  trust;  in  18(><)  £100,000  ($486,050),  in  1868 
£100,000  ($486,650),  and  at  his  death  he  loft  a  legacy  of  £150,000 
($729,975),  these  three  sums  constituting  the  second  trust,  making  a 
total  for  both  trusts  of  £500,000  ($2,433,250).  A  few  years  ago  £12,000 
($58,398)  were  given  anonymously.  The  total  amount  of  the  fund  at  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  (December  31,  1893)  was  £1,110,908  19s.  4d. 
($5,406,238.49).  The  sum  of  £610,908 19s.  4d.  (*2,972,988.49)  represents 
moneys  received  for  rent  and  interest.  The  capital  expenditure  for  land 
and  buildings  to  the  end  of  1893  was  £1,242,048  2s.  lid.  ($6,044,427.30). 
The  net  earnings,  equal  from  the  beginning  to  from  3J  to  3J  per  cent  on 
the  accrued  capital,  have  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  capital  fund. 
Since  the  commencement  of  operations  in  1861,  £390,000  ($1,897,935) 
have  been  borrowed,  mostly  from  the  public  works  loan  commissioners, 
apon  which  interest  at  3J  and  3J  per  cent  has  been  paid.  Tlie  sum  of 
£255,000  ($1,240,957.50)  had  been  rei)aid  ui)  to  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year.  The  following  table  exhibits  in  a  variety  of  detail  the 
operations  of  the  donation  fund  duiiug  the  year  1891: 
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OPERATIONS  OF  THE  PEABODY  DONATION  FUND,  1191. 

[Fumiihed  by  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  ftind.    Apparent  nron  are  probftbly  dua  la  tta 
shillings  and  i>eooe  wbre  dlsrcigardea  in  making  up  the  statement.] 


Mar. 

giual 
Dum- 
ber. 


1 
2 

S 
4 
6 
• 
7 


8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
10 
17 
18 


10 
90 


Locali^. 


Bpltalflelds... 

Inlington 

Shad  well 

WoHtminstcr  . 

Chelsea 

Bermondsey . . 
Old  Pye  street. 


BlaokfHars  road. . . . 

i$tHnifonl  street 

Stmthwark  struct.. 

Pinilico 

Wiiitochaiiul 

Bedford  bury 

Great  Wildstreet... 

Orcliani  stnict 

W  h  itccrosB  Htroot . . . 

CltirkKiiwoll 

Liitlo  Coram  street. 


First  trust... 
Second  trust. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
3 

S 
4 
6 
« 
7 
8 
9 


10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


23 
24 


Locality. 


Spitalflelds 

Islington 

Shadwell 

Westminster 

Chelsea 

Bermondsey 

Old  Pye  street 

Interest  

Expenses  of  management. 


BlaolEfHam  road 

Stamford  street 

South  wark  Htreet 

Pimlico 

Whit'ii'h:iiH*l 

Be<lfonlliiirv 

ijn'ut  WihlHtret't 

Orchanl  »tre«*t 

\S*  hit  erroHrt  Hlrwt 

Clerken  well 

Little  Coram  street 

Interest 

Expenses  of  mauugniicut. 


First  trust... 
Second  trust 


Date  of  opening. 


March.  1864... 
October,  1805.. 
January,  1A67. 
jAiiunry,  1809. 
April,  1870.... 

July,  1875 

August,  1877.. 


Blocks. 


9 

9 

4 
6 
4 
9 
9 


July,  1871 

April,  1875 

January,  1876... 

Au;:ust,  liflQ 

May.  1881 

So|>tcnib(T,  1881. 
Frhruarv.  1882.. 

Jul\,  1882 

Apiil.  1883 

Juno.  18K4 

February,  1885.. 


40 


19 
10 
12 
29 
11 

6 
18 
16 
83 
U 

8 


172 


41) 
172 


212 


BMata. 


199 

149 

97 

71 

S74 


1,109 


887 
859 

264 


149 
847 


843 
228 

205 


S.961 


1,109 
8,961 


6,070 


419 


879 


8,891 


2.882 
9.891 


11,179 


Total  income. 


$5, 2.V).  95 
10.  '27K.  44 
8, 540. 71 
0. 270.  (W 
3, 075.  fi3 
3,210.76 
15.976.72 
0,925.U3 


68.534.92 


Bxpenditiire. 


Rates. 


9311.46 
2, 180. 19 
1,202.03 
1, 124. 16 
540.18 
510.08 
1,761.67 


7,630.67 


18. 770 
19,  T.V.i 
l.'i.tJJI 
34.007 
17, 042 
9,947 
22.  ii:i 
24,9.11.08 
5:{.  29:i.  04 
1 ».  807. 16 
13.412.07 


09 
00 
47 
10 
48 
13 
38 


243. 7.M8. 66 

08.  ,'»::4.  H2 
243.  738.  06 


2.  438. 12 
2. 840. 00 

1.  5«)2. 15 
4, 228. 09 

2.  Mi.  04 

1.  552. 41 

3.  576.  88 

2.  «t»5. 57 
7. 693. 94 
2,019.60 
2,  258.  05 


33,637.25 

7.  (i-0. 67 
33. 637. 25 


312.  273. 58 


41,267.92 


Insurance.    Water. 


934.06 

145.90 

07.83 

73.00 


97.99 


487.98 


12L96 
141.18 

87.90 
209.26 
111.98 

58.40 
121.86 
136.26 
277.89 

82.79 

63.96 


1.411.28 


437.09 
1.4U.28 


1,849.28 


9238.49 

452.59 
267.88 
282.26 
ITS.  19 
87.90 
479.91 


1,990.87 


478.91 
606.19 
616.89 

1,158.29 
437.99 
282.28 
580.88 
676. 4A 

1,250.89 
850.19 
945.62 


8.680.79 


1«980.87 
8.U9.79 


9.66e.tt 
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[Pamiflhed  by  the  tnurtoes  of  the  Feabody  ftiiid.    Apparent  errors  are  probably  doe  to  the  faot  thAt 
•hilling  and  pence  were  diaregarded  in  making 


up  the  statement.] 


Coat. 

Area 

(aqnare 

feet). 

Mean 
population. 

**Bmptiea." 

Bad 
debta. 

Mar. 
ginal 
num* 
ber. 

Land. 

Bondings. 

TOtaL 

$17,222.54 
54.465.87 
12,550.70 
69.867.68 
22,546.49 
23,291.07 
69,303.83 

9X16.353.15 
27l,62«.87 
197,409.67 
163,067.25 
49,292.78 
89,744.71 
211.283.96 

9X88,875.69 
825, 092. 24 
909,900.27 
I2:i,834.93 
71,839.27 
63.035.78 
280.587.79 

13,682 
70,000 
44,3U0 
23,500 
13,616 
27.000 
48,000 

240 
1.166 
700 
606 
219 
249 
1^,004 

$14.60 

890.05 

121.66 

82.73 

14.60 

462.32 

97.33 

$1.22 
7.79 
16.39 
9.97 
23.97 
40.67 
11.50 

1 

S 
8 

4 
6 
« 
7 

259,248.18 

1,049,667.79 

1.306.816.97 

235.098 

4,188 

1, 192. 29 

110.41 

66,748.91 

92,765.22 

88,857.42 

79,723.00 

60,100.62 

45, 161. 12 

96.930.95 

106,819.68 

198,521.24 

62,889.78 

109,496.26 

277.220.17 
282.821.61 
280,555.80 
670,104.01 
280, 816. 53 
158.224.51 
839.311.85 
883.655.39 
707, 150. 19 
233. 358. 41 
179.690.65 

343.969.08 
875,686.78 
819.412.72 
649,887.01 
830,917.14 
203,885.63 
436,242.80 
490,475.07 
960.671.43 
296.248.19 
289, 186. 90 

125.000 
90.000 
65,810 

irJ,  390 
68,955 
31.546 
63,300 
81.041 

147,127 
45.  r.60 
54,500 

1.344 

1.321 

1.067 

2.194 

1.117 

629 

1.418 

1,455 

3,806 

917 

832 

38.93 

68.18 

87.60 

184.93 

243.82 

10.46 

29.20 

73.00 

403.02 

170.33 

82.78 

8 

9 

10 

12.41 
29.38 

11 
12 
13 

5.06 

14 
15 

57.61 
18.79 

16 
17 
18 

993. 014. 19 

8.702.968.51 

4,696,982.70 

946.927 

16,100 

1,401.56 

123.24 

259.248.18 
903.014.19 

1.049.567.79 
8.702,968.51 

1,308,815.97 
4,695,982.70 

2:15.008 
946. 9-27 

4,183 
16.100 

1.192.29 
1,401.55 

110.41 
123.24 

19 

ao 

1.252,202.37 

4.762,536.80 

6,004,798.67 

1,182,025 

20,283 

2, 593. 84 

233.66 

Bzpenditnre. 

1 

1 

Percentage  of 

expendilure 

01  income. 

Net  profit 

Mar- 
ginal 

6aa. 

Wages. 

Repairs. 

Sundries. 

Total. 

(per  cent). 

num. 
ber. 

$43.80 

$306.59 

$627.78 

$102.20 

$1,669.21 

81.76 

S.68 

1 

257.92 

i.oro.oo 

8,985.66 

467.18 

8,  555. 31 

52.55 

2.37 

2 

111.98 

832.17 

1,226.36 

826.06 

4,  05S.  66 

47.52 

2.13 

8 

126.53 

452.58 

875.07 

806.59 

8,241.09 

84.98 

2.69 

4 

48.67 

821. 19 

33.').  79 

92.40 

l,50.s.01 

49.15 

2.18 

5 

48.67 
243.32 

408.70 
773.77 

2, 020. 33 
1.391.82 

150. 86 
1.031.16 

3,2:10.22 
5, 780. 27 

1U0.06 
36.22 

6 

3.63 

7 
8 

2,272.66 

9 

880.84 

4,156.99 

10.472.71 

2,496.51 

30,328.03 

44.25 

2.55 

801.72 

900.30 

8,255.69 

272.52 

7, 766. 93 

41.38 

3.20 

10 

297.93 

8:r7.04 

8. 241. 09 

248.19 

8. 078.  39 

40.94 

3.10 

11 

218.99 

837.04 

2, 486. 78 

282.26 

5,990.06 

38.:{4 

3.  02 

12 

574.26 

1,886.95 

2, 603  57 

593. 71 

10, 751. 97 

31.63 

8.50 

13 

296.86 

906.17 

2,  liTiO.  52 

476. 92 

7,139.  16 

41.89 

2.99 

14 

141. 13 

403.92 

1,  IW.  ?A 

141.13 

3, 727.  74 

87.  58 

3.06 

15 

321.19 

793.24 

3.030.70 

321. 19 

8. 741).  23 

39.52 

3.07 

16 

360.85 

805.44 

3, 030.  70 

491.51 

8. 5<«;.  (J4 

34.  12 

3.35 

17 

851.64 

2,112.06 

4.726.37 

861. 37 

17. 777.  H2 

33.  :{G 

3.70 

18 

262.79 

802.97 

8.474.68 

300.59 

7, 2W>.  7-) 

49. 09 

2.56 

19 

180.79 

715.87 

710.  51 

267.66 

4,5riO.  18 

42.  HiVJ.  27 

4,4i:{.92 

83. 94 

8.06 

20 
21 

22 

8, 786. 14 

10,660.60 

80.074.97 

4,263.05 

187, 605. 10 

56.46 

3.06 

880.84 

4.166.99 

10.472.71 

2, 496. 51 

30. 32K.  03 

44.25 

2.66 

0 

8.786.14 

10,589.50 

30.074.97 

4, 2C:j.  05 

137.0orj.18 

50.46 

8.06 

M 

4.606.98 

14,746.49 

40.647.68 

6,759.50 

167,933.19 

63.78 

2.90 
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The  estiites  belonging  to  tlie  Peabody  donation  fund  at  the  end  ( 
1893  provided  11,273  rooiii.s,  not  counting  biitliruoins,  laiiiidrieR,  and 
uraslihoiiKes.    The  rooms  comprised  6,070  soparatv  teiicnietittt,  namely, 
75  of  four  rooms,  1,787  of  iLiLe  rooms,  2,404  of  two  rooioa,  and  804  of  one 
loom.    Two  blouks  of  buildings,  containiDg  50  aud  60  rooms,  respect- 
ively, iiro  now  in  course  of  erection.    The  regular  ceusuij  of  ocuapnnti  ~ 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  showed  that  19,937  persona  were  in  resi^ 
denee.    Tlii£  nnmber  is  somewhat  smaller  thau  the  average  of  rcceotl 
years,  the  reason  being  that  extensive  strnctaral  alterations  were  beiDK'l 
made  in  one  of  the  large  buildings. 

The  rentals  pai<l  for  the  different  classes  of  accommodatiou  in  thafl 
eeveial  estates  appear  in  the  following  table  {the  figures  including  fireeS 
use  of  water,  laundries,  sculleries,  and  bathrooms) : 

RBHTS  OH&tUlKD  PB 


Local  1  If  ol  uiUto. 

OdoriK 

«. 

T.o™.,. 

Tbne  ruotu*. 

F«„r™c*J 

STlo 

K 

SIM 
01  to 

ro.Gs 

1 

!73 
.7» 

|0-T»to»O.BS 

:»3io  :« 

!Mto   L22 

Loato    !io 

LQSte   lilO 

1. 03  tn     .U 
LOaio     .38 
1.10to   1.1M 

(1.00  to  1. 10 

LlOto     :22 
1.22  to     .34 

.23  to     :fi2 

.38iS  ;4o 

.zaio    :58 

L4flto   liftl 

The  average  rent  of  each  tenement  was  4s.  9^d.  ($1.16)  per  week,  am 
of  each  room  2s.  l^d.  {52  cents).    The  average  weekly  earnings  of  tlti 
head  of  each  family  in  residence  was  jEl  3s.  7jd.  ($5,75).    Twenty  p 
cent  would  therefoie  appear  to  be  the  average  proportion  of  wages  0 
the  head  of  the  family  going  for  rent.     Keuts  are  about  25  per  c 
less  thau  for  tatrly  similar  auHnnniodation  in  the  neigh borh<X)d.    1 
represents  the  average  of  all  the  estates.    In  some  cases  there  ia  i 
much  greater  disparity  in  the  proportions.    The  employments  of  tlie] 
heads  of  tenant  families  would  indicate  tliat  a  fair  proportion  of  arti^  ] 
BanH  of  dlQ'erent  sorts  had  i'ound  their  wity  into  the  buildings.    In  orderl 
to  make  clear  tho  status  of  residents,  the  Peabody  trustees  each  yeaffl 
cause  a  census  of  occupations  to  be  made.     The  following  table  showafl 
the  nature  of  the  employments  of  the  heads  of  all  families  at  the  SBttT 
of  1893: 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES  IN  BUILDINGS  BELOKGINO  TO  THE 

PEABODY  DONATION  FUND.  1893. 


Occupation. 


BsLS  makers 

HaKeiH 

liookbindorM.  etc 

Book  folden* 

Boot  aiul  Hhoe  niaktTS. . . 

Box  iiinkors 

Jinuis  liniMhers 

Brewers'  men 

Briok  laytT8 

Brush  umkers 

Bute  hers 

CabinetinakerH 

Cabiuen 

Carmen 

Carpenters 

Cellarmen 

Charwomen 

C  heckers 

Cigar  makers * . . 

Cloth  workers 

Coarhmen  and  stablemen 

('ookrt 

Coojiors 

(^ostermonirers 

En<nuc  men 

Kngravers 

Farriers 

Firemen  

Florists 


Knni- 
ber. 


16 
27 

100 
45 
45 
31 
27 

I'JO 
33 
« 
17 
20 
37 

271 
64 
40 

205 
20 
10 
15 

100 

28 

12 

17 

40 

9 

6 

22 

8 


OocupatioD. 


French  polisliort 

Furriers 

Ganleners 

Gas  titt4>rrt 

Glass  cutters 

Hatters 

IlariieHS  makers 

Jewelers 

Laborers 

Larop1ij:hteni 

Laundresses 

Loiit  herd  res -ers 

I^ettor  carriers,  etc 

Liglitenuen 

Machinists 

Mangle  women 

Masons 

Messengers 

Metalworkers 

Molders 

Neeflle  women 

Nurses 

Oftire  keepers 

Parkers 

Piicking-case  makers. . . 

Painters,  etc 

Pensioners 

lUnmbers 

Pol  ice  constable* 


Num- 
ber. 


25 
15 

7 
18 
10 
16 
9 
15 

679 
20 
33 
18 
95 
18 
T2 
27 
26 

101 

41 

6 

250 
46 
22 

122 
16 
59 
27 
10 

195 


Occupation. 


Porters 

Printers 

Saihirs 

Scavengers 

.Scripture  leaders  .. 

Servants 

Shirt  oatters 

Shopmen 

Smiths 

Soldiers 

SteTodoree 

Stokers 

Storekeepers 

Tailors 

Ticket  collectors . . . 

Tide  waiters 

Timekeepers 

Tin-plate  workers.. 

Travelers 

Turners 

Type  founders 

Umbrella  makers  .. 

Upholsterers 

Various  handicrafts 

Walters 

■Warohonso  laborers 

Watchmen 

Wheelwrights 


Nuiu* 
her. 


529 

128 

19 

.14 

6 

80 

8 

77 

48 

12 
29 

5 
97 
10 

6 
17 
15 
15 

7 

7 
14 
15 
87 
68 
176 
40 

9 


The  tenements  of  tlie  Peabody  trust  are  much  sought  after.  The  pftr 
cent  of  unoccupied  tenements  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  0.85  of  the 
whole  number.  In  one  instance,  the  Bedfordbury  estate,  comprising 
146  tenements,  2,500  persons  applied  for  accommodation  before  the 
buildings  were  opened.  The  loss  of  rental  resulting  from  unoccupied 
tenements  is  coini)aratively  slight.  In  1891  it  was  £533  ($2,593.84), 
lients  are  paid  weekly,  and  in  advance,  at  the  office  of  the  superintend- 
ent. One  week's  notice  must  be  given  of  intention  to  quit.  The  trust 
is  liberal  in  dealing  with  persons  in  arrears  where  good  cause  exists, 
but  if  arrearages  are  without  reason,  notice  is  at  once  served  upon  the 
tenant,  who,  if  recalcitrant,  is  ejected  under  process  of  law,  which  con- 
sumes at  least  five  weeks'  time.  Arrearages  may  be  carried  over  from 
one  week  to  another,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  ultimately  paid.  The  total 
sum  lost  from  nonpayment  of  these  arrearages  during  the  fiscal  year 
1891  was  only  £48  Os.  3d.  ($233.65).  The  price  of  rental  has  remained 
the  same  during  the  last  ten  years. 

No  computation  as  to  the  average  duration  of  tenancy  has  been  made, 
but  as  a  rule  there  is  great  stability.  Tenants  occupying  three  and 
four  room  tenements  are  almost  invariably  permanent.  There  is  greater 
mobility  among  the  occupants  of  one  and  two  room  tenements.  The 
following  form  of  application  is  filled  out  by  prospective  tenants: 

THE  PEABODY  BUILDINGS:  APPLICATION  FOB  DWELLINGS. 


1.  Name . 

2.  Occupation  — 

3.  Weekly  wages 
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4.  Address 

6.  Number  of  rooms  required . 

6.  Whether  married  or  single . 

7.  Number  of  children  residing  with  parents 

8.  Ages  of  boys . 

9.  Ages  of  girls . 

10.  Have  parents  and  children  all  been  vaccinated 

11.  Have  all  past  childhood  been  revaccinated . 

12.  Whether  in  receipt  of  parish  relief . 

13.  Do  you  agree  to  abide  by  the  rules . 

14.  Employer's  name . 

15.  Address . 

16.  Applicant's  signature . 

17.  Date . 

On  the  reverse  side  are  printed  the  rules,  which  the  tenant  obligates 
himself  to  obey.    The  text  of  these  requirements  follows : 

1.  No  application  for  rooms  will  be  entertained  unless  every  member 
of  the  applicant's  femily  has  been  vaccinated,  and  in  the  case  of  those 
past  childhood,  revaccinated.  The  applicant  must  also  agree  to  have 
any  case  of  infectious  disease  occurring  in  his  rooms  removed  to  the 
proper  hospital. 

2.  The  rents  for  the  current  week  to  be  paid  at  the  superintendent's 
office  on  Mondays,  from  9  a.  m.  till  6  p.  m. 

3.  No  arrears  of  rent  will  be  allowed. 

*4.  The  passages,  steps,  closets,  laundry,  and  lavatory  windows  must 
be  washed  every  Saturday  and  swept  every  morning  before  10  o'clock. 
This  must  be  done  by  the  tenants  in  turn. 

6.  Washing  must  be  done  only  in  the  laundry.  Tenants  will  not  be 
permitted  to  use  the  laundries  for  the  washing  of  any  clothes  but  their 
own.    No  clothes  shall  be  hung  out. 

6.  No  carpets,  mats,  etc.,  can  be  permitted  to  be  beaten  or  shaken  aftei 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Refuse  must  not  be  thrown  from  the  doors 
or  windows. 

7.  Tenants  must  pay  all  costs  for  the  repairs,  etc.,  of  windows,  keys, 
grates,  and  boilers  broken  or  damajred  in  their  rooms. 

8.  Children  will  not  be  allowed  to  play  on  the  stairs,  in  the  passages, 
or  in  the  laundries. 

9.  Dogs  must  not  be  kept  on  the  premises. 

10.  Tenants  are  required  to  distemper  and  whitewash  their  rooms  at 
least  once  a  year  to  the  satisfivction  of  the  trustees  or  their  agents,  but 
must  not  paper,  paint,  or  drive  nails  into  the  walls. 

IL  No  tenant  will  be  permitted  to  underlet  or  take  in  lodgers,  or  to 
keep  a  shop  of  any  kind. 

12.  The  acceptance  of  any  gratuity  by  the  superintendent  or  porters 
from  tenants  or  applicants  for  rooms  will  lead  to  their  immediate  dis- 
missal. 

13.  Disorderly  and  intemperate  tenants  will  receive  immediate  notice 
to  quit. 

14.  The  gas  will  be  turned  off  at  11  p.  m. 

16.  Tenants  are  required  to  report  to  the  superintendent  any  births, 
deaths,  or  infectious  diseases,  such  as  small[>ox,  measles,  diphtheria, 
and  scarlet,  typhoid,  and  typhus  fevers  occurring  in  their  rooms.  Any 
tenant  not  complying  with  this  rule  will  receive  notice  to  quit 
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CHA.PTEB  IX. — ^UODEL  BLOCK  BUILDINOS. 

As  a  rule,  the  meu  cliosen  for  porters,  jaiiitora,  and  assistftnts  art 
ftrmy,  navy,  or  [wlice  penaiouers.  The  estatt^s  of  the  Peabody  trust 
are  oouveiiieutly  sitaated  with  reference  to  the  workiug  locality  of  occa- 
jiauts.  Tiiking  the  Pimlico  buildings  as  an  example,  22  heads  of  fami- 
lies did  work  at  home,  72  had  to  go  less  than  one-f'ourtb  of  a  mile,  176 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  a  mile,  99  from  one-half  to  three-foarths 
of  »  mile,  67  from  three-fourths  to  one  mile,  74  from  1  tn  IJ  miles,  8 
from  l^  to  3  miles,  4  from  2  to  2J  miles,  3  from  2^  to  3  miles,  1  from  3 
to  3i  miles,  and  1  8  miles,  to  their  places  of  regular  employmeut,  TJio 
overwhelming  majority,  it  will  be  seen,  were  within  less  than  a  mile 
from  their  work.  Those  going  a  greater  distance  pay  2d.  (4  cents)  oaoh 
way  for  a  trip  by  boat,  omnibus,  or  workmen's  train,  with  the  exceptinii 
of  the  last  two  enumerated,  who  go  by  railway  at  an  expense  of  4d. 
(8  cents)  each  way. 

Baths  and  laundries  have  been  provided  in  all  the  Peabody  bnfldiugH, 
but  as  cold  wat«r  only  is  supplied  to  baths  they  are  but  little  used, 
uotwithstanding  that  no  fee  is  charged, 

tf  there  is  one  point  more  than  auother  upon  which  the  Peabody  tras- 
tees  feel  a  pardonable  pride  it  is  the  salubrity  and  convenience  of  their 
dw<;lliug  accommodations.  Abundant  evidence  of  their  claim  is  fur- 
iiLthed  by  the  official  returns.  In  1S93  the  birth  rate  was  36.1  per  1,000, 
or  4.1  per  1,000  above  that  of  all  London.  The  death  rate,  ioclnding 
residents  who  died  in  hospitals,  was  IT.Oper  1,000,  or  3.7  per  1,000  below 
the  average  of  the  metropolis.  The  infant  mortality  was  13C,4  in  each 
1,000  births,  or  37.9  below  that  of  London.  These  figures  speak  ltt\ 
themselves  and  need  no  further  comment. 

After  the  recital  of  thetic  facts,  which  refer  to  the  operations  of  the 
trust  as  a  whole,  it  may  not  he  out  of  place  to  describe  in  greater  detail 
one  of  the  estates.  The  buildings  selected  are  situated  at  Pimlico,  and 
plans  of  the  ground  floor  and  fourth  story,  as  well  as  a  section  of  the 
drainage  system,  are  given  {plans  Nos.  30  A,  30  B,  and  300). 

The  frontage  of  the  lot  is  1,240  feet  and  its  depth  140  feet.  About  ST 
per  cent  of  the  total  superficial  area  is  covered  with  buildings.  The 
open  space  is  found  both  in  front  and  rear,  and  is  paved.  It  is  partly 
designed  for  recreative  purposes,  though  no  portion  of  it  is  covered  for 
use  in  rainy  weather.  The  buildings  are  four  and  five  stories  high, 
resj^ectively,  and  are  bnilt  of  brick.  The  thickness  of  the  exterior  walls 
is  18  inches  at  the  foundation  and  9  inches  at  the  top.  The  interior 
walls  dividing  the  rooms  from  one  another  are  4^  inches  thick.  The 
rooHng  is  of  slate  and  the  staircases  of  stone.  There  iire  no  other  spe- 
cial arrangements  for  rendering  the  buildings  fireproof.  The  buildings 
have  cellars  paved  in  atone.  The  dwellings  are  not  entirely  self-con. 
tained,  the  wnt^er-closet  being  appronclied  from  tlio  lauding  opposite  the 
laundry  and  oach  one  being  utilized  by  two  families.    The  water-closets 


i 

4 


I  ore  trapped  At  the  toot,  each  one  ventilated  by  a  pipe  runuiog  to  tha  ^J 
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roof,  and  tbey  are  provided  with  waste- water  preventera.  A  taokMd- 
iug  two  gallons,  and  siruat««l  near  the  ceiling,  is  filled  antomaticallj: 
when  the  eloset  is  os<:d  the  tank  is  o|Mfued  and  the  eontente  flush  wui 
clean  the  bowl.  Veuiiliuou  has  been  well  looked  after.  Undartka 
flrephiros  there  aiv  w-iitil^itiu^  Sricks  cunimunicatiiis  with  tabes kai 
ing  directly  to  tht-  tnitcr  air.  Tuere  are  also  ventilaonf:  bricks  onr 
doors  couiiuunicaiiug  with  the  passages  and,  when  over  tlae  windowi^ 
with  the  outside  air.  Wiihin  each  teneiiitrut  there  is  a  cooking  ivp 
and  a  box  for  fuel  storage  wl.icli  will  hold  aUl»  iMmnds  of  ooaL  Tlieg» 
buge  receptacle  is  iu  the  lia^rii^r :it.  A  pantry  has  been  fitted  ovsrdi 
coal  box.  There  ;ire  no  t]ii:bi.'Spresc>es.  lamps. chandeliers,  iDiiTon,s 
interior  decorations  oi  any  s-firt.  Externally  nearly  all  the  Fttbo^ 
buildings  bear  a  substantial  .ind  s< miewhat  grim  like  appearance.  IhcR 
has  been  no  attcuip:  .i:  dt:vviati«>:^.  the  arsthetic  element  having  baa 
disregiU'dotl.  it  is  clain^d.  I'tr^-ause  it  was  not  desired  to  attract  sUgk 
grade  of  unants.  In  :iie  P.::i!:o>  buildings  there  is  some  attsaptrt 
external  deioratii*:..  !»:i' :!.:-  •■>■.,< do-.e  iu  order  to overtome  theobjectia 
ot'nci^lilMirs  .v.-A  m  >..:;>:/  •  cr:a::i  oxiditions  prescribed  by  theorigiiil 
owner  ot"  the  si:c. 

The  reab<t  iy  trusrees  h:)ve  Iven  caar^eil  with  not  responding  is  tki 
fullest  degree  to  tLe  iiireiirioLs  of  the  tounder.inhoasingahigfaergnb 
of  tenants  than  was  •  r:^'::..hHy  desi^e^l.  It  can  not  be  maintained  tK 
the  avorajre  eai:i:?:^>  o:  Leads  of  families,  as  previously  given,  wW 
indicate  that  the  lK'T:er  ele::.vn:  amo:  g  laborers  was  received  si  tti- 
ants,  stdl  it  is  uuile:.ial*ly  ::  Je  iha:  the  ngures  are  too  highte  tti 
casual  laborer  av.d  ::;e  >>.>rvr  elrsients  among  the  artiaanSy  which  it 
\va>  intended  by  Mr.  IVulvviy  :o  prvvide  for. 

Sir  Curtis  M.  l..i::.:*s  ::.  -c-  <■:  lue  trustees,  in  his  evidence bdon 
the  Kni^lish  r\»yal  co::: ::.>>:••:.  on  hoasiug  of  the  working  dsiseiiii 
ISS(,  i:ives  an  iuTeies::*..^  .ii.alysis  of  the  tenants  with  refersDoeti 
their  e^'on>:ir;v'  srar.vs.  Iu  I4l  families  the  head  earned  under  1^ 
v??iV»>->  IKr^vetk:  :v.  A'*  :.::::  1>>  :l:e  earnings  were  from  12Bbtol5i 
^JiM^J  to  ».>.»■"*  w:  Atxi:  .:.  I-'^  :a:;;:lie^  from  13s.  to  17s.  6dL  (ISJS 
to  ??  4/Jii^ :  111  44'i  f.iiv.::  e-.  :".  :..  ITs.  ?;;.  to  20s.  ^#4^26  to  ^4.87);  in  M* 
taniilies,  fiv:u  •J">.  :o  -"•>  t4.>T  :••  ^r-.'***  ;  in  1.-199  familieSi ftom 25ii ll 
*»0s.  >r',o>  to  T*:.  •  :  w".  ..v  :.,r  ".  v.:.:s  -f  11>  families  earned  90s.  {••J^ 
and  o \  er.  I :  \  i : y  : -. t- ._ \\ v..: ly  L .\ : •  \ xri, s  that  the  economic  aitastioB d 
the  ^.unIm:.-^  ::..-.:-. ::.k'.'y  : v.: proves  after  he  has  tikmip 

res.iuiuo  :.i  :'..<.  I  ...l/^>.  I:  ••  .:..':  undoubtedly  be  a  hardBhipV 
o\\  -.r.:;  to  tiuse  ».  .:\  .:::.>:..  ..v  >.  "..c  >!.  -.iM  be  obliged  to  leavcu  IliBSk 
a  i;iv.ii  di'.il  v':  .:..'  .  '.:.i!.:.^  wi:h  sach  cases, and  whenoaaes^ 

>itlevs  {\\M  :..o  >:.'..  .'%::  -^  has  been  so  great  onecsaei4f 

sro  \\1:\  t:io  o.-.:  '.  ^>  v-:'  :;.  :>  ;f  :cu.iui:  families  «i^^Mild  i^pesr  ithr 
iiNrlx  '..i:h.  :  ^^:«  ■.'.,>:.\:.-.  •  ^  :':.-.:  ..iwful  selection  waa  audestttl 
be^.i:!;:;:,;  .j-.vi  ;".u  cv^ :..  u.:...!'.;.  :-x:  ^:ven  the  piefi 
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aUINNESS  TRUSTi  LONDON. 

The  Guinness  trast  is  dae  to  tlie  beneficence  of  Lord  Iveagh 
(Edward  Cecil  Guinness),  who  in  recent  years  made  a  gift  of  j&250y000 
($1,216,G25)  to  improve  the  living  environments  of  working  people.  Two 
hundred  tliousand  pounds  ($973,300)  was  to  be  spent  in  Iiondon  and 
£50,000  ($243,326)  in  Dublin.  By  the  terms  of  the  trust  the  poorer 
element  only  among  the  working  people  was  to  be  accepted  as  ten- 
ants, and  the  net  returns  were  to  be  applied  to  perpetuating  the  work. 
Provision  for  3,245  people  has  already  been  made  in  London. 

The  Brandon  street,  Walworth,  model  tenements  have  been  selected 
for  description.  Two  parallel  blocks  have  been  erected,  each  30  feet  in 
depth  and  having  a  frontage  of  21S  feet  upon  a  lot  having  a  frontage 
of  250  feet  and  a  depth  of  120  feet.  Only  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
ground,  therefore,  has  been  built  upon.  The  open  space  is  represented 
by  a  frontage  of  6  feet,  measuring  from  the  pavement,  a  courtyard 
averaging  34  feet  between  the  two  blocks,  and  another  averaging  20 
feet  in  the  rear.  The  courts  are  paved  with  granolithic.  The  open  space 
is  entirely  given  up  to  the  free  use  of  occupants,  and  a  part  of  it  has 
been  converted  into  a  small  shelter,  with  seats,  where  children  may 
play  during  rainy  weather.  Shrubs,  flowers,  plants,  etc,  have  been 
disposed  in  certain  parts. 

The  buildings  are  of  brick,  five  stories  in  height.  The  thickness  of 
the  exterior  walls  is  14  inches.  The  roofing  is  of  wood,  covered  with 
slate.  Staircases  are  made  of  concrete;  and  iron  girders  supporting 
concrete  floors  7  inches  thick  and  ladders  give  to  the  building  a  fire- 
proof character,  and  guarantee  means  of  escape  in  special  exigencies. 
There  are  several  separate  street  entrances.  Four  or  five  families 
enter  their  dwellings  from  each  landing.  The  passages  and  hallways 
are  finished  to  a  height  of  5  feet  in  white  glazed  brick  or  tiles,  which 
material  is  also  used  in  the  water-closets.  Not  more  than  one  door  from 
every  family  lodging  opens  directly  upon  the  stairway  or  hallway. 
Every  room  communicates  directly,  either  by  doors  or  windows,  with 
the  open  air.  Hit-and-miss  ventilators  have  been  provided,  and  also 
windows  with  a  very  deep  baseboard,  so  that  they  may  be  raised  2J  or 
3  inches  without  permitting  a  direct  current  of  air  below  while  pro- 
viding additional  circulation  through  the  aperture  made  where  the 
upper  and  lower  sections  ordinarily  come  together.  There  are  no  ven- 
tilating transoms  over  the  doors.  Water-closets  exist  in  the  ratio  of  one 
to  each  two  tenements,  so  that  about  eight  persons,  on  the  average, 
use  a  single  closet.  Closets  are  situated  inside  the  building  on  each 
floor  landing  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  laundry.  They  are  of  mod- 
ern pattern  in  every  way,  and  irreproachable  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view.  The  plumbing  is  also  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  found.  Joints 
are  air-tight,  soil  pipes  are  ventilated,  and  traps  have  been  placed 
wherever  necessary.    All  the  sewer  pipes  in  the  yard  tend  toward  one 
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distinct  center,  and  they  are  cleansed  regularly  by  a  powerfnl  auto- 
matic forty-gallon  flash.  The  quantity  of  water  is  unlimited.  Light- 
ing is  done  with  gas.  Tenants  provide  their  own  heating.  Washiug 
is  not  done  in  the  different  dwellings.  A  laundry  for  each  four  tene- 
ments has  been  placed  on  every  stair  landing.  Its  use  is  restricted  to 
cue  family  for  one  day  in  the  week.  This  regulation  is  wholesome,  doing 
away  with  gossiping,  and  preventing  loss  of  clothes.  As  the  dloihes 
of  no  two  families  are  in  one  tub,  the  chance  of  infection  in  case  of  sick- 
ness is  to  some  extent  lessened.  Every  laundry  is  fitted  with  a  boiler, 
two  tubs  for  washing,  and  hooks  in  the  walls  for  drying  lines.  A  cook- 
ing range  fitted  with  an  oven  has  been  placed  in  every  living  room.  A 
coal  box  holding  from  250  to  300  x)ounds  has  been  fitted  under  the 
larder.  Dust  shoots  are  on  each  floor,  and  in  every  living  room  there 
is  a  pantry  with  shelves,  hooks,  etc.  A  clothesprcss  with  shelves  and 
hooks  has  been  placed  in  every  bedroom.  There  is  also  a  fireplace  in 
each  of  the  bedrooms.  All  windows  have  Venetian  blinds.  Walls 
have  been  painted  a  salmon  color,  and  the  tiling  in  the  halls  presents  a 
fine  apx>earance.  Externally  the  general  appearance  of  the  buildings 
is  fiur  removed  from  the  dull,  stolid  look  so  common  to  model  dwellings. 

The  Brandon  street  model  buildings  contain  42  one-room  tenements, 
witii  an  average  air  space  of  1,250  cubic  feet  each;  128  two-room  tene? 
ments,  with  a  space  of  2,082  cubic  feet  to  each,  and  20  three-room  tene- 
ments, having  an  average  air  space  of  3,094  cubic  feet.  Many  of  the 
three-room  tenements  are  in  reality  large  two-room  tenements,  but  in 
(Htler  to  cater  to  the  necessities  of  a  worthy  but  impecunious  class  which 
is  much  desired  for  tenants,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  about  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  a  wooden  partition  (which  does  not  quite  reach 
to  the  ceiling)  divides  wliat  would  bo  a  very  large  bedroom  into  two 
rooms  for  sleeping  purposes.  The  ceilings  are  8  feet  6  inches  high 
throughout.  In  single-room  tenements  a  man,  wife,  and  two  children 
whose  average  age  is  7  years,  are  allowed  as  tenants. 

The  rental  of  tenements  varies  somewliat  according  to  their  location 
in  the  different  stories.  One-room  tenements  on  the  first  and  second 
floors  rent  for  28.  fid.  (fil  cents)  weekly.  Similar  accommodation  on  the 
third  floor  costs  2s.  3d.  (55  cents);  on  the  fourth  floor,  Is.  9d.  (43 cents); 
on  the  fifth  floor.  Is.  6d.  (37  cents)  weekly.  Two  room  tenements  on  the 
first  and  second  floors  cost  4s.  (97  cents)  weekly;  on  the  third  floor, 
3s. 9d.  (91  cents);  on  the  fourth,  3s.  3d.  (79  cents);  on  the  fifth,  3s.  (73 
cents).  Three-room  tenements  rent  for  5s.  ($1.22)  per  week  on  the  first 
and  second  floors,  4s.  9d.  ($  1 .16)  on  the  third,  4s.  3d.  ($1 .03)  on  the  fourth, 
and  4s.  (97  cents)  on  the  fifth.  An  extra  charge  is  made  for  use  of 
blinds,  baths,  cliimney  sweeping,  hot-water  supply,  and  clubroom,  as 
follows:  One-room  tenements,  3d.  (6  cents)  per  week;  two-room  and 
three-room  tenements,  6d.  (12  cents)  i)er  week.  This  charge  Is  not 
optional  with  the  tenant,  but  must  be  paid  in  every  case.  In  reality  it 
is  a  part  of  the  rental,  but  it  was  imposed  in  this  form  with  the  design 
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of  caasing  that  class  of  people  who  are  not  very  carefal  in  their  per- 
sonal habits  to  bathe,  and  to  patronize  the  clubroom.  The  fact  that 
this  sum  is  exacted  as  an  extra  charge  forcibly  strikes  the  tenant,  as  a 
rule,  about  the  second  week  of  his  occupancy.  It  is  always  printed 
apon  his  rental  receipt.  He  usually  enters  a  protest  against  this  exac- 
tion, saying  that  he  does  not  care  to  use  the  bath  and  hot- water  supply 
or  to  go  to  the  clubroom.  He  is  told,  however,  that  the  company 
regrets  that  his  views  are  such,  but  that  as  it  has  gone  to  the  expense 
of  providing  these  accessories  it  must  be  indemnified.  Then,  as  a  rule, 
that  spirit  in  human  nature  which  dediues  to  pay  something  witliout 
having  a  return  comes  upon  the  tenant  so  strongly  that  he  says,  **  Well, 
if  I  must  pay  for  these  things  I  will  use  them."  The  result  has  been 
a  most  satisfactory  patronage  of  baths,  a  growing  interest  in  the  club- 
room, and  the  utilization  of  the  hot- water  supply  at  different  times 
of  the  day.  Housewives  have  found  this  latter  a  great  convenience, 
and  a  considerable  saving  as  well.  Where  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  is 
desired  for  the  midday  meal,  when  the  husband  is  away  from  home,  the 
housekeeper  formerly  had  to  waste  coal  by  building  a  fire  for  its  prepa- 
ration. Now  she  may  walk  downstairs  at  certain  hours  and  get  as  large 
a  supply  of  hot  water  as  is  necessary.  The  bathing  of  children,  too,  has 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  this  happy  expedient.  Capt.  T.  H.  Vickers, 
the  secretary  of  the  trust,  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  general 
method  adopted  in  thus  disguising  what  is  really  a  part  of  the  rent  as 
an  extra  charge  has  had  an  exceedingly  favorable  effect  upon  the  habits 
of  the  class  of  people  who  are  tenants.  A  marked  reformation  has 
been  noticed  after  a  few  weeks'  residence.  In  one  instance  several 
months  passed  before  anyone  entered  the  clubroom  in  the  evening. 
Finally  one  man  sneaked  in,  and  within  six  months  afterwards  there 
was  an  average  evening  attendance  of  about  33  per  cent  of  the  male 
heads  of  families. 

The  Guinness  trust  has  not  yet  completed  its  work  in  London.  Four 
different  estates  have  been  created,  containing  in  all  263  one-room,  541 
two-room,  and  139  three  room  tenements.  Three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  persons  were  housed  in  all  these  buildings  during 
the  fiscal  year  1893.  The  buildings  on  the  extension  of  the  Lever 
street  site,  toward  the  cost  of  which  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  has  given 
£25,000  ($121,002.50),  and  those  in  Vauxhall  Square  were  expected  to 
be  ready  for  occupancy  during  the  spring  of  1894.  Buildings  are  also 
in  course  of  erection  on  the  site  in  Page's  Walk,  where  there  is  espe- 
cial need  of  cheap  model  dwellings.  When  all  these  buildings  are 
completed  they  will  contain  1,875  separate  tenements  with  3,705  rooms. 
Only  about  half  the  accommodation  to  be  provided  was  ready  for  occu- 
pation at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1893. 

There  have  been  no  epidemics  in  any  of  the  buildings,  and  there  were 
73  deaths  and  129  births  among  tenants  during  the  year  1893, 
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The  total  capital  of  the  London  fund  December  31, 1893,  was  £252,341 
lis.  7d.  ($1,228,020.30).  Of  this  amount  £25,000  ($121,662.50)  came  as 
a  donation  from  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  £200,000  ($973^)  from 
the  original  gift  of  Lord  Iveagh,  while  the  remainder,  £27,341  lis.  7d* 
($133,057.80),  represents  accrned  income  from  rental  and  investments 
which  ander  tlie  terms  of  the  trust  go  to  increase  the  capital  stock. 
Three  per  cent  is  the  net  profit.  This  is  an  admirable  showinic,  con- 
Ridering  the  low  rentals  which  have  been  charged,  but  it  is  stated  that 
thougli  the  tenants  are  poor  they  pay  rent  with  little  trouble,  and  that 
the  buildings  are  so  sought  after  that  out  of  945  tenements  there  were 
not  a  dozen  empty  during  1893.  The  borrowed  capital  amounts  to 
£14,048  12s.  Id.  ($08,307.53),  taken  mainly  from  the  Dublin  ftmd. 

The  total  amount  received  for  rent  from  the  Brandon  street  buildings 
during  the  fiscal  year  was  £1,857  Is.  ($9,037.33).  Bents  are  paid 
weekly  in  advance  to  the  superintendent  on  the  premises.  A  tenant 
must  give  one  week's  notice  of  intention  to  quit.  The  total  sum  lost 
from  arrearages  of  rent  during  the  fiscal  year  was  a  little  less  than 
£20  ($97.33).  It  is  estimated  that  about  22  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of 
tl»e  heads  of  families  is  paid  for  rent.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
(jonviction  is  voiced  that  the  poorest  people  are  the  best  to  pay.  Great 
care  is  exercised  in  ascertaining  the  financial  standing  of  prospective 
t^Mmnts.  It  has  been  determined  by  the  trustees  not  to  allow  the  object 
of  the  trust  to  be  diverted  from  the  intention  of  the  founders.  The 
poorer  strata  of  working  })eople  are  meant  to  be  benefited,  conse- 
qucMitly  the  earnings  of  every  head  of  a  family  are  carefully  ascertained 
before  he  is  allowed  to  move  in.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1892 
18s.  7d.  ($4.52)  per  week  represented  the  average  earnings  of  each  fam- 
ily— not  the  head  of  the  family,  but  the  whole  family  as  a  unit.  One 
year  later  (1893)  the  average  had  declined  to  18s.  Id.  ($4.40). 

The  conditions  of  occu])ation  are  set  forth  below.  They  are  given  in 
extrnso  for  the  reason  that  they  have  special  interest.  This  class  of 
tenants  is  usually  considered  rather  diilicult  to  deal  with,  and  as  a  rule 
experience  with  them  has  not  been  wholly  satisfactory: 

1.  The  tenant  agrees  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  following  con- 
ditions, and  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  a  sullicient  cause  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  tenancy. 

2.  To  pay  a  dei)osit  of  3s.  (73  cents)  on  entering  upon  tenancy,  from 
which  deduction  will  be  macle  for  damage  found  on  giving  up  posses- 
sion, and  any  balance  left  will  be  returned  to  the  tenant.  The  decision 
of  the  superintendent  as  to  amount  of  deduct  ion  to  be  final. 

3.  To  pay  tht»  rent  weekly  in  advance,  between  the  hours  of  9  a.  m. 
and  5  i>.  m.  on  Mondays,  at  the  superintendent's  ollice.  Xo  arre;irs  of 
rent  will  be  allowed.  The  ]>rinted  form  of  receipt  issued  by  the  trust 
nnist  be  retained  bv  the  tenant. 

4.  To  pay  on  demand  for  all  damage,  fixtures  removed,  and  injury  to 
the  pixMnises  by  such  removal,  and  for  all  broken  panes  of  glass,  and 
br(»ken  blinds,  tajies,  and  cords. 

5.  Not  to  sublet  any  portion  of  the  tenement  or  to  take  in  lodgers. 
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6.  Not  to  keep  any  animals  in  the  tenement. 

7.  Kot  to  use  the  tenement  as  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  goods. 

8.  Not  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind. 

9.  Not  to  misuse,  improperly  occupy,  be  guilty  of  or  allow  disoiderly 
or  intemperate  conduct  in  the  tenement,  nor  in  any  way  cause  annoy- 
an<e  to  the  neighbors.  Drunken  and  disorderly  tenants  will  be  subject 
to  have  their  tenancy  terminated  immediately,  and  to  forfeit  the  rent 
paid. 

10.  To  keep  the  tenement  and  its  windows  clean,  and  color- wash  it 
once  a  year,  and  in  turn  with  other  tenants  on  the  same  floor,  to  clean 
the  water-closets,  laundries,  sinks,  windows,  passages,  landings,  walls, 
and  stairs,  to  the  floor  below,  and  if  on  the  ground  floor,  to  clean  as 
far  as  the  entrance.  The  stairs  and  passages  to  be  swept  daily,  and  on 
Saturday  washed  before  10  a.  m. 

11.  To  allow  the  landlords,  or  their  agents,  at  reasonable  hours,  to 
see  the  condition  of  the  rooms. 

12.  To  report  all  the  births,  deaths,  and  cases  of  infectious  disease 
to  the  superintendent  without  delay,  and  to  have  any  case  of  infectious 
disease  removed  to  the  proper  hospital.  All  removals  to  hospital  to  be 
rei)orted  to  the  superintendent. 

13.  Notice  in  writing  on  either  side,  or  payment  of  a  week's  rent  by 
tenant  in  lieu  of  notice,  shall  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  tenancy. 
All  notices  must  be  given  on  Monday  to  vacate  on  the  following  Sat- 
urday. 

14.  If  the  weekly  rent  is  not  paid  in  advance  when  due,  or  if  the 
tenant  does  not  quit  and  deliver  up  possession  according  to  notice,  the 
landlords,  or  their  agents,  shall  be  entitled  immediately  to  enter  upon, 
and  take,  and  resume  possession  of  the  premises,  and  to  eject,  expel, 
and  remove  the  tenant  and  all  occui)iers  and  his  and  their  goods  there- 
from without  any  legal  process,  and  as  effectually  as  any  sheriff  might 
do  for  taking  possession  of  the  said  premises,  and  this  provision  shall 
be  sufficient  defense  to  any  proceeding  in  respect  of  any  such  posses- 
sion being  so  resumed. 

15.  To  conform  to  the  general  rules  to  be  issued  by  the  landlords,  and 
posted  up  in  the  buildings,  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
tenants  generally. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  application  required  of  prospective 
tenants: 

1.  Name . 


2.  Address . 

3.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  your  last  address  - 

4.  Whether  married  or  single . 

5.  Number  of  children  living  with  parents . 

6.  Ages  of  boys,  last  bu'thday . 

7.  Ages  of  girls,  last  birthday . 

8.  Have  i)arents  and  children  all  been  vaccinated 

9.  Have  all  over  7  years  of  age  been  revaccinated 

10.  Whether  in  receipt  of  parish  relief . 

11.  Occupation . 

12.  Weekly  wages  earned  by  the  family . 

13.  What  is  your  employer's  name . 

14.  What  is  his  address . 

16.  Do  you  agree  to  abide  by  the  general  rules 
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After  this  application  has  been  filed  a  visit  is  made  to  the  peraon 
named  as  employer  and  the  facts  regarding  earnings  ascertained.  The 
tenant  is  then  visited  in  his  lodgings  and  general  notice  taken  of  his 
sorronndings.  Selections  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  judgment 
of  the  superintendent. 

The  general  rnles  made  to  insure  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
tenants  are  included  in  the  following: 

1.  Anything  likely  to  choke  the  pipes  must  not  be  put  into  the  water- 
closets,  troughs,  sinks,  and  dust  shoots,  and  any  stoppage  should  be 
immediately  rei)orted  to  the  superintendent.  Large  articles,  such  as 
old  boots,  hats,  tins,  etc.,  must  be  taken  down  to  the  dust  bin;  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  vegetable  and  all  other  refuse  should  be  burned. 

2.  Water  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  Any  leakage  must 
be  reported  to  the  superintendent  without  delay. 

3.  The  gas  will  be  lit  and  turned  off  by  the  porter,  and  no  tenant  is 
to  tamper  with  it;  any  escape  should  be  reported  to  the  superintendent 
at  once. 

4.  Carpets,  mats,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  cleaned  or  shaken  on  the  land- 
ings, stairs,  or  passages,  but  only  in  the  yards  on  week  days  before 
10  a.  m. 

5.  Nothing  may  be  thrown  from  the  doors  or  windows. 

6.  Washing  is  not  to  be  taken  in  from  persons  not  living  in  the 
buildings. 

7.  Clothes  are  not  to  be  hung  out  of  the  windows  or  in  the  passages; 
they  should  be  dried  in  the  laundry. 

8.  Parents  are  to  warn  their  children  not  to  loiter  or  play  or  make  a 
noise  on  the  stairs,  landings,  or  passages.  Games  at  ball ,or  tipcat 
are  not  allowed  in  the  playground.  Parents  are  responsible  for  the  cost 
of  replacing  glass  broken  by  their  children. 

9.  Nails  or  screws  must  not  be  driven  into  the  walls  or  woodwork, 
except  at  a  distance  of  3  inches  from  the  ceiling. 

10.  Each  tenant  in  turn  will  have  the  use  of  the  laundry  on  his  floor 
on  one  day  in  the  week,  and  it  is  to  be  left  clean,  and  the  copper  dry, 
by  tlie  tenant.  The  tenant  will  have  the  key  of  the  laundry  for  the 
day  only,  and  will  be  responsible  for  leaving  the  key  on  the  same 
evening  with  the  superintendent. 

11.  Tenants  are  held  responsible  that  floweri)ots  are  so  secured  as 
to  prevent  their  falling  from  the  windows. 

12.  In  dwellings  with  flat  roofs,  the  doors  leading  to  the  roofs  should 
be  carefully  secured,  to  prevent  access  by  strangers. 

13.  The  superintendent  and  porters  are  not  permitted  to  accept 
gratuities  from  tenants  or  applicants  for  rooms. 

14.  The  superintendent  is  instructed  to  prevent  overcrowding  and  to 
report  all  cases  of  families  too  large  for  the  accommodation  afforded  by 
any  tenement. 

15.  Tenants  are  to  report  to  the  superintendent  the  loss  of  keys.  A 
charge  of  2s.  (49  cents)  will  be  made  for  a  new  key. 

Superintendents  are  usually  chosen  from  among  army  pensioners. 
They  are  punctual  and  exacting,  as  a  rule,  in  their  regulations,  and  are 
good  disciplinarians. 

In  the  Brandon  street  buildings  58  heads  of  families  live  within  half 
a  mile  from  their  work,  02  from  one-half  to  one  mile,  56  from  1  to  2 
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miles,  BDd  14  firom  3  to  3  miles.  The  eost  of  the  round  trip  where 
transportation  is  otilixed  is  2d.  (4  eents). 

Separate  baths,  sop^ied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  have  been  proTided 
for  women  and  men*  Hot  water  for  tea  and  washing  is  served  from 
7to8a.m«,  12m.tolpu  m^  and  5  to  6  p.  m.  This  is  heated  in  q>ecial 
boilers  near  the  bofler  room,  but  tenants  have  to  go  downstairs  for  it. 

Day  norseries  have  be^i  opened,  and  a  smaD  fee  has  been  charged 
for  their  ase.  The  whole  of  Uiis  sum,  howev^.  has  been  spent  on  food 
for  the  children.  The  dnbrooms  are  supplied  with  papers,  books, 
games,  etc.  They  are  well  attended,  and  the  Saturday  night  concerts 
given  by  the  tenants  continue  to  be  popular.  As  r^ards  average 
attendance,  it  may  be  said  that  this  has  notably  increased* .  In  the 
view  of  the  administrators  of  the  trust,  the  initiatory  step  towards 
acqairing  this  taste  was  the  compulsory  fee  already  referred  to. 

All  the  buildings  are  not  erected  on  the  same  modeL  The  prevailing 
type  is  that  exemplified  in  the  Brandon  street  building,  des<rril>€«l  in 
the  previous  pages.  Another  type  is  exemplified  in  the  erection  of 
separate  pavilions  somewhat  in  the  manner  outlined  below: 


Better  ventilation  is  a  merit  claimed  Un  the  latl>^  \^hu,  \u  hII  Ui^ 
buildings  the  general  disposition  of  the  'mtA^/t  '^t'AU*jii*^u^utM^  tn 
practically  the  same.  The  stairways  ar#j  V\fifi$UA  U^rtu  ;*^y/y*',  ifu 
every  landing  are  placed  sinks,  h^wlri^,  ain/l  w;^^#  4:U/>f^A,  ^hi\H 
from  each  landing  lour  to  five  huaUkM  find  efilrai«ee  U/  tl#^/  if^i$  ^yUtiU 
dwellings. 


24A     fsptcjxv  czpoBT  or  rws. 
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Tte  Gninn*«»»  taris^c  anti#*r  *h*  wise 
ttriTAil  IT,  rlia.4  r'.ir.  :.^  ::'a»^7  j>  3«>uir  41c:  dbe  vair  ti»  a  MtsfiKCorf  sola- 
tir>Ti  of  thfr  hou.^iTi^  •';7it^tii'.a.  ^M  ihT  jrt  pafliiadimpT' ■aj' be  Made  to 
i>p«^r^  in  rh<*  inri^re5»w»  of  %*^LkM  7!uuql  ham  liiamsnky 
Up^tliO'n^,  vho  hare  <*:Mn:iI  f»iiipl»>yiii«iit  Aod  snaJI 

MUVICZPAZi   VOBEL  BCTUJXSG& 

ThM  proT»<?Try  f*  oirn^  :in^  a*iii'r::>r^r»Hib7th«inTmitrf|»fityof  Lnner- 
fy>r>I.  and  jriv^n  nfi  ro  th^  h«.n*i7.  j  or  x -.rxtn^  p^-ple.  Tb*  «ite  Ibr  these 
tyfiiMin^M  wa4  pnrrli:k-«*»i  -oc:*^  j^^ir*  JkP>  ?>t  r!i«^  »!t>rp»'krari»^a  mider  the 
artf.-^an.V  and  Urj-ir*-.-*'  *i'»"ri'!:r.j:'»  a^  1:  "f  I'^T.>-  The  LukI  wa*  covered 
f:h\fif\y  hy  lov da.-.^.  "ni.^airLj  .:-r^II:-2*.  mocit  *>f  them  kiiovn  2A 
**e/>tift  dwellinsf'*."  It  wa.-  a  r  :.-.r«.",zhl7  i^r^v.Mi.  e«>niined  iiei;rhbor- 
)u>ftf\.  tbiV;kl5'  itffunlatirii  hj  larj-.rer-  and  »'ther^  TpoQ  the  site  abo 
wftff;  brjildinf^H  n^'^tl  a-*  <r ;*?,>>.  r.irLr-t>r:-r>.  et* -and  a  considerable  nam- 
}}^.r  for  other  hn.'^iii^-*'*  pTry-'-^^-s.  F«>r  all  these  compensatioo  was 
awarded  wh^n  the  connpnl'i.'rv  f.^ir»;l.;»>«  :»»£  place.  The  entire  site 
r'/fin priced  irj.4'<7  vjnare  varrN.  •►:  wLioh  3.717  ist.aare  yanl.s  wereoeea- 
pied  by  piiblk;  **tref-t?<.  Th*-  i;j:.'l  r-.n^  a«:tiaire»i  ct>>t  on  an  average 
aU»fit  £;;  <4j  1  J.^>;  j^r  .^jnar*;  yard.  1  h^  iKipuIiirion  discplaeed  was  1^10, 
aW  of  whom,  with  the  e.\r»j»tion  or  ;i*rH,ii:  ijim.  were  working  people. 
The  nfimbf-r  of  j>eopIe  living:  in  ti;e  ht^ta  i\u*\tri  :l;e  worst  sanitary  con- 
ditions w;m  at  the  rate  of  'J'<'2  jn-r  a<rH.  Ti.»f  land  was  cleared  and 
filled  Uf  a  j»roj»*T  level  and  laid  out  t'T  tie  •*r»M;tioii  of  dwellings.  The 
e^>rfK>rat.ion  itself  rlid  not  r/in-  to  ?inderrake  the  work,  and  offered 
the  land  at  ain-tion  Hi\]}\('f:t  tf>  e^»ndltion.s  as  t<»  tl:e  class  of  bnildings  to 
b*'  en'.etwl  iijK)n  \t^  ;ih  wf-II  a-<  tin*  rat*->  of  rent  fm  the  same.  Tbe  prop- 
erty wji.H  not  Hold,  no  one  earin;,'  to  undertake  the  work.  The  corpora- 
tion Hnally  der-ided  U)  j)roew'd  witli  the  erection  of  dwellings.  Plana 
wen-  jM'^'-par^'.d  by  Mr.  ChTnent  l)inis<!onibe.  theu  city  engineer  of  Liver- 
|>ool,  for  what  ar*-  known  as  the  **  Victoria  S*|uare  artisans' dwellings.'* 
HkclchcH  of  these  arc  shown,  as  well  as  a  jL^round  jilan  of  the  site, 
including  the  adj^Mcnf,  juopcrty  wliich  was  expropriated  at  the  same 
tinic  fphniH  Noh.  .'Jl  A,  :U  !»,  and  .'il  (Jj. 

The  h»t  upon  which  the  buildings  luive  been  constructed  is  in  the 
Hhape  rd'  a  <(inidr;injj:Ic,  fronting  on  four  streets,  namely,  321  feet  on 
McKce  Hlicet,  ".-<»  Icct  on  Lawn-nce  street,  ISO  feet  on  Cazneau  street, 
and  'fOO  feet  on  .Inveniij  sticft.. 

The  (4»tal  are;i  of  the  l(»t  jm  H:^,7r»ri  scpiare  feet.  Of  this  35,316  square 
I'cet,  or  IcHH  thiin  13  per  cent,  luive  been  bnilt  n]K)n.  Five  blocks  of 
biiildiiif^M  are  crertcd  aionrid  the  ontsiijc of  the  h»t,  leaving  an  open 
Mpacc  in  the  tbrm  of  a  courtynrd  in  tln»,  center,  with  live  passages 
IniidinK  lo  It.  The  coiiit  I  ■.  pa\r<|  with  Portland  cement  concrete,  and 
Itlven  up  eiitlicly  to  the  ticc  umi*  (if  o<'cupants.  No  part  of  it  is  Cov- 
ered, but  II  fu'i  vcM  veiy  hn|/ily  art  a  playground  for  children. 


If    ^ 
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The  buildings  are  of  five  stories,  and  are  66  feet  high.  They  are 
constructed  of  brick.  The  thickness  of  the  exterior  walls  is  18  inches 
to  the  fourth  floor,  and  then  from  14  inches  to  9  inches  at  the  top. 
The  roofing  is  of  Welsh  slate,  and  the  staircases  are  of  stone  and  con- 
crete. Party  walls  divide  the  five  blocks  into  thirteen  sections,  so  that 
fire  can  not  spread  from  one  to  the  other.  No  wood  is  used  in  the  hall- 
ways or  staircases.  In  the  rooms  tbe  floors  are  of  wood,  but  they  are 
specially  constructed  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire.  There  are  no 
fire  escapes.  There  is  neither  cellar  nor  basement  to  the  buildings. 
A  space  of  4  feet  is  left  between  the  ground  floor  and  the  ground  level, 
with  openings  in  front  and  rear  for  ventilation.  The  entire  area  occu- 
pied by  the  buildings  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete averaging  9  inches  in  tbickness.  The  footi)aths  and  roadways 
inside  and  the  streets  outside  have  6-inch  foundations  of  Portland 
cement  concrete  so  as  to  make  the  site  practically  impervious  to  mois- 
ture and  to  prevent  dampness. 

There  are  thirteen  staircases.  The  landings  of  the  stairs  are  open 
to  the  quadrangle  front  for  their  entire  height,  and  project  from  the 
main  building,  forming  a  balcony  protected  by  a  wrought  iron  railing. 
The  stairs  sind  corridors  are  lighted  by  these  openings  and  by  the  win- 
dows of  the  sculleries,  and  through  ventilation  from  front  to  back  of 
each  dwelling  is  thus  afforded.  The  floors  of  laundries,  sculleries,  cor- 
ridors, and  water-closets  are  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  and  the 
stairs  and  landings  are  of  stone.  There  is  a  granolithic  washable  dado, 
finished  in  terra  cotta  color,  for  a  height  of  4  feet  round  the  staircases 
and  corridors,  above  which  the  walls  are  plastered  and  colored  in  wash- 
able material  of  a  suitable  tint.  The  walls  of  laundries  and  water- 
closets  are  fair-pointed  and  lime-whitened.  The  corridors  leading  to  the 
dwellings  are  35  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  in  height.  Extensions 
(lobbies)  on  both  sides  of  the  laundries  leading  to  the  sculleries  and 
water-closets  are  each  12  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide.  The  landings  are 
8  feet  wide  and  the  steps  3i  feet  wide.  Walls  extend  on  both  sides  of 
each  staircase,  there  being  no  banister.  But  one  door  in  each  lodging 
opens  directly  upon  the  hallway.  No  special  ])rovisions  exist  to  pre- 
vent the  promiscuous  mingling  of  occupants  on  stairways  and  land- 
ings or  in  the  corridors.  lndei)endence  and  isolation  of  the  individual 
family  are  thonght  to  be  sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  small  number  of 
persons  who  find  entrance  to  their  dwellings  from  each  landing.  Every 
room  communicates  directly,  either  by  doors  or  windows,  with  the  open 
air.  Adequate  provision  has  been  n)ade  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air 
through  ventilators  in  the  external  walls  and  in  the  corridors,  and  for  the 
passing  out  of  foul  air  throngh  flues  in  chimney  breasts  fitted  with  mica 
flap  ventilators.  At  the  bac^k  of  the  fire  grate  a  hot  air  chamber  has 
been  constructed,  which  is  supplied  with  cold,  fresh  air  through  per- 
forated terra  eotta  bricks  fixed  in  the  external  walls,  and  thence 
through  a  cavity  formed  in  walls  leading  to  the  air  chamber.    The  air 
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when  warmed  passes  through  pipes  leading  to  the  living  rooms  and 
bedrooms,  the  supply  being  regulated  by  cast  iron  hit-and-miss  venti- 
lators placed  in  the  walls  of  these  rooms.  Ventilation  of  the  quad- 
rangle is  assured  by  the  five  passages  which  separate  the  buildings 
into  as  many  distinct  blocks  and  allow  the  free  x)assage  of  air  through 
the  court  from  all  directions. 

Two  water-closets  are  placed  on  each  floor,  for  the  joint  use  of  four 
tenements.  They  are  inside  the  building,  but  entirely  disconnected 
from  the  dwellings.  The  water-closets  are  fitted  with  glazed  bowls  of  the 
best  construction.  They  have  adequate  provisions  for  flushing,  and  are 
provided  with  cisterns  for  preventing  waste  of  water.  They  are  entered 
from  the  lobbies  and  are  adjacent  to  the  sculleries.  They  project 
slightly  beyond  the  main  buihling  line.  They  have  constant  through 
ventihition  and  windows  are  pivot  hung. 

The  sewers  in  the  streets  fronting  the  buildings  are  3  feet  by  1  foot 
10  inches  in  size  and  are  constructed  of  brick.  They  are  thoroughly 
ventilated  at  frequent  intervals  by  means  of  open  grates.  Into  them 
run  all  the  waste  and  soil  pii)es  from  the  buildings,  with  the  exception 
of  the  block  fronting  on  Cazneau  street.  The  drains  in  the  quadrangle 
are  made  of  glazed  earthenware  socket  pipes  G  inches,  9  inches,  and  12 
inches  in  diameter,  resi)eetively,  and  calked  and  jointed  with  Portland 
cement.  One  of  these  takes  the  waste  and  soil  pipes  from  the  closets  of 
the  Cazneau  street  block  above  referred  to  and  eventually  discharges 
into  the  main  sewer.  The  others  receive  only  the  water  from  the  roofs 
and  surface  water  IVom  the  (piadrangle.  The  former  drain  is  ventilated 
by  a  spexiial  6inch  ventilating  shaft  fixed  to  the  building  and  discharg- 
ing well  above  the  roof  line,  and  is  furnished  at  its  highest  point  with 
an  automatic  flushing  tank  of  300  gallons  cai)acity,  constructed  of  brick. 
The  remaining  drains  in  the  quadrangle  are  also  ventilated.  All  of  the 
wiiste  pipes  from  the  buildings  are  disconnected  from  the  drains,  and 
discharge  into  the  ventilated  4  by  4  inch  cast  iron  pipes  attached  to  the 
buildings.  They  are  calked  and  jointed  in  red  lead.  These  pipes  again 
discharge  over  the  water  line  of  a  trappiMl  gully  at  the  foot  of  same 
fixed  in  the  footpath  within  the  building  line  and  covered  with  a  gra. 
ting.  The  closets  discharge  into  an  external  G  inch  socketed  and  lesid 
jointed  cast  iron  soil  pipe,  with  si)ecial  Y  junction  cast  on  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  inside  the  wall  of  the  building  and  receive  the  outlet 
from  the  closet,  the  joint  being  made  within  the  wall  line.  These  soil 
pipes  continue  above  the  roof  line  their  full  diameter  and  terminate  with 
a  cowl  on  top;  they  are  supplied  with  fresh  air  inlets.  Both  the  siphon 
and  improved  flush  out  closet  are  of  Bristol  glazed  ware,  the  former 
having  an  air-tight  inspection  cover.  The  waste  pii>es  from  the  scul- 
leries, sinks,  wash  troughs,  etc.,  are  made  entirely  of  Bristol  glased 
pipe  13  inches  in  diameter,  thus  dispensing  with  lead  pipes.  They  are 
fitted  nnderneiith  with  a  siplnm  of  the  same  material,  furnished  with 
an  airtight  inspection  inlet  with  the  requisite  piping,  and  they  dis* 
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charge  oatside  the  building.  The  public  draius  are  flushed  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  all  private  drains  within  tlie  city  are  flushvid  twice 
annually,  and  ofteuer  on  payment  of  a  small  fee  by  the  property  owners. 

Tenants  are  not  restricted  in  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  may 
use  daily.  A  constant  service  supply  is  laid  to  every  floor  of  the  build- 
ings. The  taps  in  the  corridors  are  provided  with  half  coupling  on  the 
nose  for  hose  pipe,  rendering  them  capable  of  being  used  in  case  of  fire 
on  any  floor.  Fire  hydrants  are  also  arranged  within  the  quadrangle, 
and  two  double  drinking  fountains  are  provide<l.  All  water  for  domestic 
use  is  drawn  directly  from  the  mains,  A  500  gallon  slate  storage  cis- 
tern, placed  in  the  roof  of  ea<;h  building,  supplies  the  6-gallon  flush 
regulating  cisterns  fixed  over  each  water-closet.  Should  the  regular 
supply  be  cut  off"  for  repairs,  taps  from  cisterns  are  provided  on  the 
ground  floor,  which  can  be  utilized  in  case  of  need. 

There  is  no  heating  of  hallways  or  corridors.  Lighting  is  done  by 
gas  and  is  included  in  the  price  of  rent  In  Liverpool  the  gas  x)lant  is 
the  property  of  the  city.  Gas  is  brought  to  the  buildings  through  an 
independents-inch  cast-iron  main  leading  around  the  quadrangle.  The 
outlet  from  the  street  main  leads  into  tlie  meter  house  in  the  biisement 
of  the  superintendent's  building,  in  which  are  fixed  two  200-light  meters 
discharging  into  the  S-incrh  main.  The  gas  is  under  the  control  of  the 
superintendent  in  his  general  office.  Pressure  gauges  are  fixed  in  his 
ofiice  to  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  supply,  and  a  f -inch  by-piiss  is 
fixed  on  the  valve  to  prevent  the  total  extinction  of  the  lights. 
Branches  to  each  of  tbe  thirteen  blocks  are  laid  from  the  main  with  a 
stop  cock  fixed  on  same  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  inclosed  in  a 
suitable  iron  box. 

The  corridors  and  sculleries  are  provided  with  lanterns  of  proi)er 
design,  fixed  to  the  walls,  and  in  eiich  of  the  living  rooms  and  laundries 
are  ornamental  iron  i)endants  with  ball  joints.  Over  the  entrance  of 
the  door  of  each  dwelling  a  bracket  lamp  of  ornamental  design  has  been 
placed;  there  are  also  lamps  at  the  main  entnince,  on  Cazneau  street. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  the  waste  of  gas  and  to  insure 
its  economical  use.  To  each  of  the  burners  in  the  corridors,  sculleries, 
and  laundries  a  special  cock  is  fixed,  capable  only  of  being  opened  and 
shut  by  a  key  in  the  possession  of  the  superintendent;  also  separate 
main  cocks  to  the  supply  pipes  leading  to  each  of  the  tenements  and 
fixed  in  the  corridors.  These  are  also  under  the  control  of  the  superin- 
tendent. Governors  are  fixed  to  the  lights,  limiting  the  consumption 
to  3  cubic  feet  per  hour  of  20-candlepower  gas,  witli  the  excei)tion  of  the 
outside  lamps,  which  are  limited  to  4  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

Washing  and  drying  clothes  is  done  in  laundries  and  not  in  the 
lodgings.  Each  living  room  has  a  specially  designed  cast  iron  com- 
bination mantel  and  overmantel,  and  a  cooking  range  fitted  with  oven, 
plate  rack,and  other  useful  accessories.  The  fire  bars  and  fall-down 
bars  of  ^e  fire  grate  and  draw-out  fret  are  all  of  wrought  irou«    M.o%t» 
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of  the  bedrooms  have  ^^tes.  There  is  a  eombination  dresser,  Imrder, 
coal  banker,  and  closet  provided  in  every  living  room.  In  this  recep- 
tacle there  are  attached  cap  raih$,  small  and  large  eopboarda,  draw- 
ers, etc.,  and  the  coal  bunker  has  sliding  doors  in  living  rooms  and 
a  small  door  in  the  corridor  through  which  coal  may  be  deliTeied. 
Hat  and  coat  rails  are  fixed  in  all  the  rooms,  and  in  the  bedrooms 
shelving  and  hanging  closets  are  provided.  The  larder  is  fitted  with 
shelves^  meat  hooks,  and  hangers,  and  is  ventilated  by  openinigs 
into  the  corridor  filled  in  with  terra  eotta  ventilators,  oovered  on  tte 
inside  with  perforated  zinc.  Clothespresses  have  been  provided  ia 
nearly  all  the  rooms^  Venetian  blinds  are  famished  for  all  windowib 
There  is  an  iron  bak-oiiy  facing  the  court  on  every  floor  in  each  hoasoL 
The  sashes  of  all  the  windows  thronghoat  open  for  their  entire  areSb 
They  are  divided  into  thrt-e  parts,  the  lower  sash  being  double  hong 
and  the  upper  sash  pivot  hung.  The  lower  portion  of  each  window  is 
divided  into  small  squares  and  is  glazed  with  cathedral  tinted  glass, 
giving  a  cheerful  apj^arance  and  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  shade. 

On  either  side  of  the  laundry  on  every  floor  leading  immediately  from 
the  c«>rriilor  there  is  a  t'.uble  sink  of  Bristol  glazed  ware,  provided 
with  bard  wo<xl  drainers,  with  water  supply  to  each.  There  is  one 
sink  for  the  use  of  each  family.  An  additional  water  tap  is  placed  in 
the  corridors  on  every  fl^or  near  the  sculleries. 

The  intenor  of  the  dw^rllinirs  is  made  as  attractive  and  cheerfnl  as 
poe^sible.  The  walls  of  all  the  rooms  are  plastered  and  finished  with 
hvjrienically  previa retl  calcimine.  Around  the  living  room  there  is  a 
dado  of  dark  tint  surniouiitcti  by  a  steniiled  border,  above  which  the 
walls  are  fir»i>be«l  in  a  ii^Lrer  color.  All  of  the  door  Aimitare  and 
fittinjrs  anii  ;rei:eral  ir^nwoik  are  esi>ecially  designed  and  madeof  malle- 
able Lror..  the  o'>r  ••:'  these  l»eing  less  than  the  commoner  foniitare 
ger.erjlly  usr^i.  The  ''nter  i^x»r  of  each  tenement  is  furnished  with  a 
ir.ay.rable  ir«>n  kn«vker  revresentinir  ••  The  Livt- r"  which  forms  part  of 
tie  o:tr|<»raT:on  ore^:  .  rLtr  d«x»r  bantlle  farming  a  knocker  capable  of 
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«:-L:Mren.  .tiid  an  enaniele*!  iron  number. 


TLe  eiterLdl  i.-"L-:r  .:•  ::oii  of  the  buildings  presents  a  very  tastefhi 
aj-T-i-ariice.  T'lr  ::-a:e::.i!  r.s*r«l  in  the  construction  is  Liverpool  gray 
fX'iuz.- r.  Sr:"' £.  ^:zh  re^i  :  r»-^>eil  brirk  ai\*hes  and  window  jambs, 
TL''*yi^i  I^t^Is  over  w:l  l- -^s.  ;ii:'i  inuiels  under  them,  cornices  and 
ba\-:*  aT-«i  reii  pres<e«l  bri-.-k  "s*^  sj^arinjrly  in  a  few  other  places. 
Rr^l  trrra  OvtTa  has  iHrrzi  ercp'oyeii  in  the  main  enrrance,  doorways, 
a:.-;  •IjTTr.er*-  Wr.-:: -Lt  iroL  lMlo»!;:es  are  intixniuie^l  in  connection 
w.::.  t:.r  mAii.  ^Iai:•:-ii.'5<•  o::  e^u:h  •! welling  on  the  quadrangle  side.  All 
wir.i.-.T-*  LiTe  York-iLirr  >:•:•!. e  sills  projectinir  1*2  inches  from  the  fisMMOf 
the  waIIj  {*>t  >:'tte»i  pl-Hit^  or  wii.dow  boxes^.  each  being  ntted  with  neat 
wT^:::gir  ir>:L  z^^rd  riils.  Tie  wall  surfa^-e  has  been  bi\>ken  by  slight 
prvt;-i:-T:**L*  v:ir:Lo::i.:»r»i  by  dorniers^  making  the  general  ai»i>earanceof 
the  buiidiDg's,  rieTed  from  a^y  j->sition,  most  pleasing  to  the  eyet    TbB 
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extra  cost  incarred  by  this  mode  of  treating:  the  elevations,  by  the 
introdaction  of  terra  cotta,  etc.,  over  elevations  of  the  plainest  char- 
acter is  inappreciable  in  so  extensive  a  block,  while  the  advantage  in 
departing  from  the  general  conventional  treatment  of  this  class  of 
dwellings  is  apparent. 

The  Victoria  Square  artisans'  dwellings  contain  21  one-room,  164 
two-room,  and  86  three-room  tenements.  The  superintendent  has  a 
fonr-room  apartment  for  his  own  use,  and  there  are  12  shops.  The 
one-room  tenements  are  12  feet  by  12  feet.  In  the  two-room  tenements  • 
the  living  room  is  13  feet  by  12  feet  4  inches,  and  the  bedroom  15  feet  3 
inches  by  9  feet  7  inches.  In  the  three-room  tenements  the  living  room 
is  13  feet  by  12  feet  4  inches,  and  one  bedroom  15  feet  3  inches  by  9 
feet  7  inches,  while  the  other  bedroom  is  13  feet  by  8  feet  6  inches. 
Thelieight  of  ceilings  is  9  feet  throughout.  These  measurements  are 
exclusive  of  sculleries,  laundries,  and  water-closets.  The  bedrooms  are 
capable  of  being  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  movable  screen  with  sepa- 
rate entrances  to  each  half.  The  object  is  to  separate  the  sexes  when 
the  children  of  the  family  have  grown  to  manhood  or  womanhood.  The 
screens,  however,  are  not  very  often  used.  The  air  space  of  one-room 
tenements  is  1,296  cubic  feet;  of  two-room  tenements,  2,757  cubic  feet; 
of  three-room  tenements,  3,751^  cubic  feet. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  families  occupied  these  buildings  during 
the  last  fiscal  year.  The  population  housed  was  98G.  Taking,  then, 
the  total  measurements  of  the  inside  of  dwellings  alone,  each  inhabitant 
was  allowed,  on  the  average,  813  cubic  feet. 

The  death  rate  among  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Victoria  Square  arti- 
sans' dwellings  and  the  Juvenal  buildings,  which  are  situated  just 
across  the  street  and  belong,  likewise,  to  the  corporation,  averaged 
during  the  last  three  fiscal  years  17.5  per  1,000.  The  average  death  rate 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ward  in  which  these  buildings  are  situated 
was  32  per  1,000,  while  that  of  the  whole  city  was  26  per  1,000.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  death  rate  in  these  model  tenements  was  over  45  per 
cent  less  than  that  of  the  ward  in  which  they  are  situated.  Eecords  of 
births  and  criminal  convictions  were  not  obtainable. 

The  Victoria  Square  buildings  were  opened  for  habitation  December 
7, 1885.  The  estimated  original  cost  of  the  lot  was  £10,125  ($49,273.31), 
and  of  the  buildings  £58,000  ($282,257).  The  total  sum  received  for 
rentals  during  the  last  fiscal  year  (1893)  was  £2,825  ($13,747.86).  The 
rental  of  one-room  tenements  is  2s.  (49  cents)  i)er  week,  including  gas- 
lighting,  water,  and  all  conveuicnccs.  Two-room  tenements  in  the  lirst 
three  stories  rent  for  4s.  3d.  ($1.03)  per  week,  and  for  3s.  6d.  (85  cents) 
per  week  on  the  two  upper  floors.  Three-room  tenements  similarly 
situated  rent  for  5s.  6d.  and  5s.  ($1.34  and  $1.22)  per  week,  respec- 
tively.   A  shop  rents  for  £25  ($121.66)  per  annum. 

The  corporation  of  Liverpool  has  more  recently  erected  other  labor- 
ers' dwellings.    These  are  known  as  the  Juvenal  buildings,  and  com- 
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prise  fonr  large  blocks  erected  on  land  adjoining  Victoria  Sqnaire.  The 
plot  is  irregalar  in  shape.  Its  contoar  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
buildings  have  been  placed  on  it  are  represented  in  the  ground  plan 
previously  shown  (plan  No.  31  C). 

The  total  area  is  22,842  square  feet;  9,881|  square  feet,  or  a  little 
over  43  per  cent,  have  been  built  upon.  The  open  space  is  in  the  form 
of  a  courtyard  and  private  ways.  It  is  paved  with  asphalt,  and  surren- 
dered entirely  to  the  free  use  of  occupants. 

•  The  four  buildings  erected  upon  this  lot  are  known,  respectively,  M 
the  Juvenal,  the  Back  Juvenal,  the  Grosvenor,  and  the  Gazneaa.  All 
are  four  stories  high  except  the  Back  Juvenal  building,  which  has 
three  stories.  The  iirst  three  are  51  feet  and  the  last  41  feet  high. 
Brick  has  been  used  as  the  material  of  construction.  The  thickness  of 
the  exterior  walls  is  14  inches  at  the  bottom  and  9  inches  at  the  top. 
The  roof  is  made  of  asphalt  and  is  used  for  drying  clothes.  The  laun- 
dries are  on  the  roof,  and  children  are  permitted  to  play  outside  while 
their  mothers  are  occupied  with  washing  within.  A  5-foot  brick  wall 
surrounds  tlie  roof  to  prevent  the  children  falling  off. 

In  the  Juvenal  buildings,  which  are  the  largest  of  this  groUp,  the 
hallways  are  8  feet  wide  and  9  feet  3  inches  high.  The  staircases  are 
each  3  feet  wide.  They  are  in  the  interior.  The  walls  of  hallways  and 
staircases  are  covered  with  Portland  cement  to  a  height  of  4  feet  6 
inches,  and  above  that  they  are  plast-ered.  The  steps  and  halfway 
landings  are  of  stone,  and  the  main  landings  or  hallway  floors  are  of 
cement.  Two  tenements  open  on  each  staircase.  At  each  halfway 
landing  a  door  opens  to  an  iron  balcony,  by  which  the  water-closet  and 
dust  shoots  are  reached.  A  high  iron  railing  surrounds  the  balcony. 
Along  one  side  of  the  stairway  an  iron  banister  has  been  placed.  In 
the  Cazneau,  Grosvenor,  and  Bactk  Juvenal  buildings  the  walls  of  the 
hallways  and  staircases  are  lined  with  brown  glazed  brick  to  a  height 
of  4  feet  G  inches,  and  above  that  with  white  glazed  brick.  The  steps, 
landings,  and  halfway  landings  are  of  concrete.  The  hallways  or 
landings  are  8  feet  8  inches  and  9  feet  3  inches  high.  The  staircases 
are  3  feet  10  inches  wide.  Both  sides  of  each  staircase  are  walled,  there 
being  no  banisters  as  in  the  case  of  the  Juvenal  building.  As  a  rule, 
four  tenements  open  to  each  staircase.  There  is  no  inflammable  material 
used  anywhere  on  the  staircases  or  in  the  hallways,  except  the  wood  of 
which  the  doors  and  door  frames  are  constructed. 

In  one  case,  that  of  the  Back  Juvenal  building,  a  narrow  corridor 
extends  along  the  middle  of  the  building  connecting  single-room  tene- 
ments with  the  staircase.  This  passage  is  dark  and  takes  up  space 
which  miglit  have  been  utilized  for  increasing  the  size  of  the  rooms. 
Otherwise  there  seems  to  be  no  waste  si)ace  anywhere  in  the  building. 
All  rooms  opening  to  one  staircase  are  separated  from  all  others  by 
fire  walls,  so  that  lire  can  not  spread  over  the  whole  of  any  one  block. 
"So  fire  escapes  have  been  attached  to  the  buildings.    There  are  no 
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eeLars  oi  bafiements,  but  there  is  a  space  of  18  inches  between  the 
ground  floor  and  the  ground  level.  The  latter  is  paved  with  asphalt 
in  order  to  prevent  dampness.  Only  one  door  in  each  tenement  opens 
directly  upon  the  stairway  or  hallway.  There  are  no  si>ecial  arrange- 
ments designed  to  prevent  promiscuous  mingling  of  occupants  in  the 
ballwayB  or  corridors  or  for  securing  further  independence  and  isolation 
of  individual  fiunilies.  Every  room  communicates  directly,  either  by 
doors  ar  windows,  with  the  open  air.  Fresh  air  is  admitted  through 
ventilators  in  the  external  walls  and  corridors,  and  foul  air  escapes 
through  openings  in  chimney  breasts  fitted  with  mica  flap  ventilators. 
The  buildings  are  so  arranged  and  separated  from  each  other  by  courts 
and  open  passages  that  there  is  free  circulation  of  air  on  all  sides. 
Generally  two  families  use  the  same  water-closet.  In  some  cases,  where 
there  are  single-room  tenements,  three  families  use  one.  The  water- 
closets,  although  in  the  building,  are  reached  from  the  outside  by  means 
of  balconies.  They  are  thoroughly  diseouiieeted  from  the  living  rooms. 
The  Bristol  glazed  flush-out  closets  of  the  best  construction,  with  waste 
water  preventing  cisterns,  are  in  use.  Practically  the  same  disx)osi- 
tions  have  been  made  in  relation  to  plumbing  and  sewerage  as  have 
already  been  described  in  detail  in  connection  with  the  Victoria  Sf^uare 
dwellings.    The  water  supply  per  lodging  is  unlimited. 

Gtss  is  fiimished  in  all  the  living  rooms.  Lighting  is  included  in  the 
price  of  rent  in  the  Juvenal  as  in  the  Victoria  Square  buildings.  Its 
estimated  cost  is  6d.  (12  cents)  per  week.  In  the  Gazneau,  Back  Juve- 
nal, and  Grosvenor  buildings  automatic  ^as  meters  are  used,  by  which 
fhedropping  of  a  penny  in  a  slot  turns  on  a  certain  quantity  of  lighting 
material. 

The  interior  of  the  rooms  is  rather  plain,  the  walls  being  simply  whit- 
ened. Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  exterior  decoration,  such  as 
the  use  of  red  pressed  brick  for  arches  and  window  Jambs,  as  well  as 
cornices  and  other  slight  ornamentation.  These  buildings  do  not  by 
any  means  present  the  same  tasteful  appearance  as  the  Victoria  Square 
dwellings. 

One  hundred  and  one  families  inhabited  these  tenements  during  the 
year  for  which  returns  were  available.  The  total  number  of  persons 
was  350.  Beckoning  simply  the  interior  of  dwellings,  a  space  of  736 
cubic  feet  represents  the  average  accorded  each  individual. 

The  buildings  contain  45  one-room,  54  two-room,  and  2  three-room 
tenements.  The  living  rooms  in  one-room  tenements  vary  from  12  feet 
3  inches  by  9  feet  1  inch  to  15  feet  3  inches  by  14  feet.  In  two-room 
tenements  the  living  rooms  vary  from  12  feet  by  10  feet  9  inches  to  16 
feet  6  inches  by  12  feet  9  inches.  Bedroom  if  vary  from  13  feet  9  inches 
l^  12  feet  to  16  feet  3  inches  by  12  feet  9  inches.  In  three-room  tene- 
ments the  living  rooms  are  14  feet  hy  12  feet  3  inches,  the  bedrooms  14 
feet  by  11  feet  and  15  feet  1  inch  by  14  feet,  respectively.  The  height 
of  all  rooms  is  9  feet  4  inches. 
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The  original  cost  of  the  lot  is  estimated  at  £3,045  ($14,1118.49)  and 
the  cost  of  the  buil<lings  at  £13,100  ($63,751.15).  The  total  Bom 
received  for  rentals  during  the  fiscal  year  1893  was  £807  ($3,9127.27). 
Oue-rooin  teuements  rent  for  'Js.  9d.  (07  cents)  i)er  week  in  the  flret 
story,  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  in  the  second,  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  (55  to  61  oents) 
in  the  third,  and  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  (49  to  61  cents)  in  the  fourth.  The  price 
of  two-room  teuements  varies  from  4s.  to  5s.  3d.  (97  cents  to  $1.28)  on 
the  first  and  second  Hoors,  and  from  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  9d.  (91  cents  to  $LU) 
on  the  third  floor.  Three-room  tenements  rent  for  58.  6d.  ($1.34)  per 
week.  Que  three-room  tenement  and  store  rent  for  £30  ($146)  per 
annum.    These  rentals  include  gas  and  water. 

The  first  model  tenements,  known  a^  the  ^' Saint  Martin's  cottages,* 
built  by  the  corporation  of  Liverpool  were  opened  for  habitation  inl869. 

The  money  necessary  for  purchasing  the  land  and  building  the  Vic- 
toria Square  artisans'  dwellings  and  the  Juvenal  laborers'  dweUings 
was  obtained  by  taxation  and  loan,  as  provided  under  the  artisans' and 
laborers'  dwellings  act  of  1875.  No  reserve  has  been  set  aside.  The 
average  annual  per  cent  of  net  profits  on  operations  since  the  beginning 
has  been,  from  the  Saint  Martin's  cottages,  3^  per  cent;  the  Juvenal 
buildings,  4  per  cent;  and  the  Victoria  Square  buildings,  2^  per  cent 
The  total  sum  received  for  rent  from  all  tlie  buildings  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  (1893)  was  £4,702  ($23,174.27).  The  per  cent  of  anoccupied 
tenements  was  2  per  cent  in  Victoria  Square,  1  per  cent  in  the  Juvenal 
dwellings,  and  7  per  cent  in  Saint  Martin's  cottages.  Kents  are  paid 
weekly,  and  are  collected  by  the  resident  superintendent.  One  week's 
notice  is  required  from  tenants  of  intention  to  move.  One  to  four 
weeks'  arrearages  are  allowed,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  total  sum  lost  during  the  fiscal  year  at  the  Victoria  and 
Juvenal  blocks  from  arrearages  was  £171  ($832.17).  This  includes 
arrearages  carried  forward.  These  are  rarely  lost;  in  fact  the  actual 
experience  of  Victoria  Square  and  Juvenal  dwellings  from  the  year 
1885  to  the  end  of  181Ki  tor  the  cottages  alone  was  £27,410  ($133^419.96) 
collected,  while  the  bad  debts  actually  irrecoverable  by  the  corporation 
amounted  to  only  £158  ($708.91)  during  the  same  period.  Rentals  have 
neither  advanced  nor  declined  since  the  property  was  opened  for  habi- 
tation, and  the  charges  arc  about  the  same  as  those  which  obtain  in  the 
neighborhood. 

A  census  showing  occupations  and  earnings  of  heads  of  families 
reveals  the  following  facts: 

OCCUPATIONS  AND   EAKXINGS  OF    HEADS  OF    FAMILIES  IN  THE  IfUNICIPAL 

MODEL  BUILDINGS.   LIVEIil'OOL. 
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Probably  15  per  cent  represents  the  proi)ortion  of  earnings  of  heads 
of  fani]lie«-pai(l  as  rent  in  these  dwellings.  The  artisans  are  mainly 
boiler  makers,  joiners,  painters,  plumbers,  plasterers,  and  fitters.  The 
unskilled  laborers  comprise  carters,  draymen,  lamplighters,  sugar  refin- 
ery and  warehouse  employees,  dock  laborers,  and  porters.  About  200 
beads  of  families  occupying  these  buildings  live  less  than  half  a  mile 
from  their  places  of  work.  One  hundred  and  seventy  work  from  one- 
half  to  one  mile  distant,  and  pay  2d.  (4  cents)  for  a  round  trip  if  they 
take  the  street  car.    Usually  they  walk. 

There  are  no  annexes  in  the  form  of  bread  ovens,  libraries,  reading 
rooms,  parlors,  or  halls  for  social  or  musical  meetings.  The  model 
baildings  are  supervised  by  one  resident  superintendent  for  the  Saint 
Martin's  cottager  and  one  for  the  Victoria  and  Juvenal  buildings. 
These  transact  all  minor  business  between  the  corporation  and  the  ten- 
ants, collect  rents,  recommend  repairs,  etc.  The  contract  of  tenancy 
is  signed  by  the  tenant  and  the  city  treasurer.  The  latter  has  charge 
of  all  the  financial  business  relating  to  the  buildings,  keeps  account 
of  rents  received,  expenses  paid,  etc.  The  city  surveyor  looks  after 
repairs  and  the  general  condition  of  the  buildings,  the  grounds,  etc. 
The  superintendent  reports  either  to  the  city  surveyor  or  city  treasurer, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  dealt  with.  The  buildings  were 
not  constructed  by  contractors.  It  is  stated  that  they  can  be  built  more 
cheaply  when  the  city  employs  the  workmen,  purchases  the  material, 
and  supervises  construction  with  its  own  clerk  of  works. 

One-room  tenements  are  necessary  for  single  women — widows  and 
spinsters — who  can  not  afford  to  pay  more  than  2s.  (49  cents)  per  week. 
There  is  no  need  of  larger  tenements  than  those  of  three  rooms,  because 
if  people  can  afford  to  occupy  four  or  more  rooms  they  belong  to  the 
class  above  that  for  which  the  municipal  authorities  wish  to  provide 
accommodation. 

Tenants,  as  a  rule,  do  not  find  fault  with  the  regulations.  Those  who 
are  worthy  and  desirable  appreciate  cleanliness  and  order,  and  are 
entitled  to  have  it.  They  know  that  the  regulations  are  made  for  their 
benefit.  Whenever  persons  apply  for  rooms,  before  they  obtain  them 
they  are  visited  by  the  superintendent,  who  notes  whether  they  are 
desirable  or  not,  estimates  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  family, 
and  acts  accordingly.  No  inquiry  is  made,  however,  as  to  their  earn- 
ings. Whenever  rooms  are  vacant  the  fact  is  announced  on  a  small 
blackboard  which  is  placed  at  the  main  entrance.  Kooms  are  painted 
and  the  walls  cleaned  or  whitened  once  in  two  years,  as  a  rule.  When 
tenements  are  vacated  they  may  be  put  in  order  at  more  frequent  inter- 
vals, at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent. 

In  private  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  fimr  rooms  are  sometimes 
rented  at  6s.  ($1.46)  per  week,  and  the  owners  sometimes  make  10  per 
cent  on  the  money  invested.  These  buildings  are  constructed  of  the 
cheapest  material.  Still,  people  often  prefer  four  rooms  of  this  kind 
to  the  three-room  tenements  in  the  Victoria  Square  buildings  at  5s.  64 
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MANCHESTER  LABORERS'  DWELLINGS  COMPAN7,  MANCHESTER. 

In  conseqaence  of.  some  reports  published  by  Dr.  Leigh^  late  medical 
officer  of  health,  in  1889,  describing  the  slams  of  the  cotton  metropo- 
lis, a  great  deal  of  interest  was  aroused  in  sanitary  matters.  The 
successor  to  the  office,  Dr.  Tatham,  continued  to  present  further  facts, 
and  Mr.  May  cock,  a  well-known  architect,  visited  Liverpool  and  other 
places  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  practicability  and  financial 
soundness  of  model  schemes.  His  view  of  the  case  was  that  only 
under  exceptional  conditions  could  new  buildings  be  erected  in  Man- 
chester, and  he  therefore  suggested  that  an  old  building,  if  such  could 
be  found,  should  be  remodeled  and  made  to  serve  the  puqiose.  The 
Manchester  Laborers'  Dwellings  Company,  limited,  was  the  result. 
Some  unused  buildings  in  Ancoats,  known  as  the  Jersey  street  mills, 
were  bought  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  their  conversion  into  dwellings 
was  practically  the  first  step  of  the  company.  Predictions  were  freely 
indulged  in  that  a  type  of  dwellings  containing  so  many  stories  would 
not  be  accept<able  to  the  Manchester  working  x)eople,  and  that  tenants 
could  not  be  found  to  climb  six  or  seven  flights  of  stairs.  However, 
these  expectations  were  not  fulfiUed,  and  the  single-room  tenements  on 
the  top  floor  were  the  first  to  be  taken.  When  the  premises  were 
formally  opened  there  was  not  a  single  tenement  of  this  character  to 
be  had. 

The  site  of  the  buildings  was  well  chosen,  there  being  large  open 
spaces  on  every  side.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  two  canals,  and  there  is 
a  large  uncovered  area  at  the  back,  now  utilized  as  a  playground  for 
children,  which  will  soon,  by  the  aid  of  a  special  fund,  be  furnished 
with  swings  and  other  apparatus  for  physical  recreation.  The  total 
area  of  the  property  is  28,202  square  feet,  about  44  per  cent  of  which 
has  been  covered  with  buildings.  The  courtyard  is  covered  with  cin- 
ders, and  there  is  besides  a  stone  paved  walk.  The  principal  building 
contains  seven  stories,  and  the  smaller  five  stories.  Brick  is  the  mate- 
rial of  construction.  The  roofing  is  of  slate,  and  the  stairways  are  of 
concrete  and  iron.  The  floors  are  concrete  laid  upon  brick  vaulting,  so 
that  every  arrangement  has  been  made  to  secure  fireproof  quality. 
There  is  a  cellar,  which  is  likewise  concreted,  and  in  which  there  has 
been  placed  a  large  boiler  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  hot  water. 
The  accompanying  plan  (plan  No.  33)  shows  the  position  of  the  build- 
ings and  the  arrangement  of  rooms. 

There  are  no  interior  corridors  or  staircases.  The  stairways,  water- 
closetSy  and  ash  shoots  are  located  at  the  two  extreme  ends  of  the 
buildings,  and  are  separated  by  heavy  brick  walls  from  the  rest  of  the 
structure.  Corridors  or  balconies  run  along  the  entire  front  and  rear 
outside  of  the  buildings.  Tenants  reach  their  apartments  either  from 
the  front  or  rear  corridor,  according  to  location.  The  corridors  or 
balconies  are  separated  at  the  middle  house,  so  that  people  living  in 
H.  Ex.  364 n 
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onelialf  have  no  access  to  the  other  half.  By  this  arrangement  only 
from  foar  to  seven  families  can  use  the  same  oonidor.  All  exterior 
doors  open  directly  upon  the  corridors.  The  latter  are  open  and  in 
fnll  view  of  the  street  or  court.  All  two-room  tenements  have  throngh 
circulation  from  front  to  rear,  the  windows  and  doors  opening  on  the 
Ktieet  and  court.  One-room  tenements  are  back -to-back,  but  as  all 
have  ventilators  ojiening  to  the  chimney,  it  is  said  that  good  circula- 
tion is  obtained.  Besides  the  distribution  of  chambers  in  the  way 
already  outlined,  there  are  special  means  of  ventilation.  The  air  enters 
f;ach  room  at  the  meetin^r  rail  of  windows,  and  the  vitiated  atmosphere 
le^ives  through  gratings  placed  near  the  ceiling  into  flues  which  are 
carried  al>ove  the  roof.  Stairways  are  partly  open,  so  that  they,  also, 
have  through  circulation. 

One-nK>m  tenements  are  rented  only  to  families  consisting  of  has- 
band,  wife,  and  two  children  under  5  years  of  age.  These  and  the  two- 
room  t4'iHMnent.s  have  partitioned  recesses  for  placing  beds,  so  that 
a  fair  ilo.frree  of  privacjy  may  be  secured. 

Wat<*r-(!los(*t8  have  been  provided  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  two 
families.  Tliey  are  situated  outside  the  buildings.  The  bowls  are  of 
4*artli<Miware,  and  the  seat  is  hinged  and  weighted  at  the  back  so  that 
it  automatically  rises  when  not  in  use;  the  bowl  can  then  be  utilized 
as  a  urinal  without  danger  to  cleanliness.  Flushing  takes  place 
automatically  as  s(K)n  as  the  wooden  seat  rises.  Not  only  are  the  soil 
l)il»es  carried  above  the  roof  full  size,  but  each  trap  is  separately 
ventilated.  Drains  are  ventilated  at  tlieir  highest  points,  and  at 
int<Mvals  manholes  are  i)laced  so  that  the  interior  between  the  man- 
holes may  be  made  visible  to  the  eye,  and  the  x)08ition  of  any  stoppage 
immediately  ascertained.  Indeed,  every  detail  of  arrangement  has 
been  subjei'.ted  to  the  ap[)roval  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and 
model  sanitary  conditions  have  been  complied  with.  Hot  and  cold 
water  is  run  to  every  kitchen,  and  no  extra  charge  is  made  for  con- 
tinuous service  <lay  and  night.  Gas  is  also  supplied  free  of  charge, 
but  it  is  turned  off  at  11  o'clock  each  evening.  There  is  a  cooking 
ran^e  in  each  tiMiement,  and  a  fire  grate  in  each  bedroom.  For  fuel 
storage  a  box  has  been  placed  in  every  tenement,  which  may  be  filled 
from  the  outside  through  a  si)ecial  oi)ening  in  the  wall.  An  ash  shoot 
is  provided  on  each  landing,  and  the  refuse  is  removed  daily  by  the 
company.  A  cupboard  has  been  placed  in  each  kitchen,  and  clothes 
hooks  have  been  provided  in  lieu  of  closets.  There  are  sinks  under 
th(»  hot  and  cold  water  taps.  Walls  are  plastered  and  calcimined  with 
an  antiseptic  preparation.  There  are  no  external  decorations,  not  even 
window  shutters.  Laundries,  drying  rooms,  and  a  drying  ground  have 
bet^n  provided.  The  use  of  the  laundry  is  charged  for  at  the  rate  of 
Id.  (2  e^nts)  per  hour.  There  are  also  baths,  ]|||g|^^  with  hot  and 
cold  water,  for  the  use  of  which  a  fee  of  Id. 
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The  buildings  have  been  divided  into  147  tenements — 39  of  which 
are  single-room  tenements  and  the  remainder  tenements  of  two  rooms. 
Single-room  tenements  contain  about  1,700  cubic  feet;  the  largest  size 
two-room  tenements  contain  3,677  cubic  feet,  and  the  smaUest  size  two- 
room  tenements  contain  3,092  cubic  feet.  Ceilings  are  9  feet  6  inches 
high. 

One-room  tenements,  with  recesses  for  bed,  rent  for  3s.  (73  cents)  per 
week  in  the  fourth  story,  and  2s.  (49  cents)  per  week  in  the  seventh 
story.  I'wo-room  tenements,  with  recesses  for  bed,  rent  from  38.  9d.  to 
4s.  6d.  (91  cents  to  $1.10)  per  week  in  the  first  three  stories,  from  3s.  6d. 
to  4s.  3d.  (85  cents  to  $1.03)  in  the  fourth  story,  from  3s.  3d.  to  4s.  (79 
cents  to  97  cent<s)  in  the  fifth  story,  from  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  9d.  (79  cents  to 
91  cents)  in  the  sixth  story,  and  from  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  3d.  (67  cents  to  79 
cents)  in  the  seventh  story.  Two-room  tenements,  having  two  bed 
recesses,  rent  for  4s.  9d.  ($1.16)  per  week  in  the  first  three  stories,  4s.  6d. 
($1.10)  in  the  fourth  story,  4s.  3d.  ($1.03)  in  the  fifth  story,  4s.  (97  cents) 
in  the  sixth  stoiy,  and  3s.  9d.  (91  cents)  in  the  seventh  story.  The  total 
sum  received  for  rent  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31, 1893, 
was  £984  lis.  6d.  ($4,791.43).  There  had  been,  perhaps,  an  average 
population  of  500  in  the  buildings,  among  which  there  had  been  but 
two  deaths  during  the  first  eight  months  after  opening,  both  infants 
under  two  months  old.  There  had  been  five  births  during  the  same 
period,  all  legitimate. 

The  buildings  were  opened  for  habitation  March  28, 1892.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  the  land  was  £3,500  ($17,032.75),  while  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  ready  for  habitation,  excluding  the  price  of  land,  was 
£15,582  14s.  8d.  ($75,833.37).  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  sub- 
scribed and  paid  up  to  October  31, 1893,  was  £  10,840  ($52,752.80).  The 
nominal  capital  is  £20,000  ($97,330).  The  company  was  founded  for 
the  puri)ose  of  providing  good  accommodation  for  a  neglected  class, 
rather  than  for  earning  money  for  the  stockholders.  At  the  same  time, 
financial  considerations  are  not  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
investment  will  be  made  to  pay  in  a  commercial  as  well  as  in  a  philan- 
thropic sense. 

A  statement  from  the  president  of  the  corx)oration,  Mr.  Henry  Simony 
under  date  of  April  2, 1894,  is  as  follows: 

I  may  say  that  so  far  we  are,  financially,  not  successful.  We  are  not 
earning  even  a  small  interest,  partly  on  account  of  the  estimates  having 
been  rather  lower  than  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  capital  expendi- 
ture consequently  larger;  especially,  however,  because  we  are  address- 
ing ourselves  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  work  people,  who,  whenever  out 
of  work,  have  not  money  to  pay  their  rent.  We  have  therefore  contin- 
ually a  certain  amount  of  houses  or  lodgings  empty,  or  occupied  by  peo- 
ple who  can  not  pay  rent  and  can  not  be  got  out  under  the  English  law 
as  expeditiously  as  desirable.  Large  laborers'  dwellings,  with  latest 
improvements  and  almost  regardless  of  capital  expenditure,  are  being 
got  ready  in  the  same  neighborhood  by  the  city  authorities.  This  may 
turther  advei'sely  inliuenoe  our  financial  situation* 
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Bents  are  paid  weekly,  in  advance,  to  the  resident  saperintendentb 
Seven  days'  notice  of  intention  to  leave  is  required.  There  is  no  defi- 
nite practice  in  relation  to  arrearages,  circumstances  governing  each 
case.  Not  considering  the  cost  of  hot  water  supply  and  gas,  rents  are 
about  6d.  (12  cents)  per  week  cheaper  than  for  similar  aooommodation 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Olubrooms  for  both  men  and  women  have  been  fitted  up  for  the  use 
of  tenants.  Outside  help  in  the  way  of  furnishing  social  entertain- 
ments  and  lectures  comes  from  the  board  of  directors  and  their  friends, 
and  expenses  are  usually  defrayed  from  a  special  fund.  Newspapers 
and  games  are  a  x>crmanent  feature  of  these  institutions.  The  social 
features  that  have  been  provided  in  connection  with  the  oompsny's 
housing  activities  are  well  patronized. 

DdPROVISD  INDUSTRIAL  COMPAinr,  NEWCASTLB-UPON-TYHB. 

A  company  was  formed  in  1870  called  the  Improved  Industrial  Com- 
pany, in  which  individual  members  of  the  city  (*oi*poration  were  inter- 
ested as  shareholders.  The  first  block  of  buildings,  erected  in  1870^ 
consisted  of  28  sets  of  two-room  tenements  in  the  front  (including  two 
shops),  and  12  one-room  tenements  in  the  rear.  The  rents  of  the  firont 
tenements  ran^e  from  3s.  Od.  to  4s.  Gd.  (91  cents  to  $1.10)  per  week. 
The  rent  of  siDgle  rooms  ranges  from  2s.  dd.  to  2s.  Od.  (55  cents  to  61 
cents)  per  week.  The  rents  include  gas,  water,  and  use  of  wash  house 
in  the  yard.  Tlie  buildings  are  four  stories  high.  For  nine  years  the 
block  paid  the  .shareholders  5  per  cent. 

In  1879  the  directors  having  determined  to  extend  the  baildingSi 
erected  a  structure  containing  G4  tenements  of  two  rooms  each,  besides 
four  large  shops  and  a  spacious  reading  and  recreation  room.  About 
one-half  of  the  sum  necessary,  namely,  £8,000  ($38,932),  was  borrowed 
from  the  public  works  loan  commissioners  and  is  repayable  in  equal 
half-yearly  installments  extending  over  a  period  of  forty  years  with 
interest  on  the  amount  due  at  4  per  cent.  This  step  somewhat  crip- 
pled the  financial  success  of  the  company,  and  since  then  the  dividends 
to  stockholders  have  been  less  than  previously. 

OI.ASOOW  WORKMEN'S  DWELLINGS  COMPAmT,   OLASOOW. 

This  company  was  incorixora ted  A])ril  9, 1800.  Its  objects  are :  (1)  To 
provide  for  workinginen  healthy  and  comfortable  dwellings  and  accesso- 
ries, including  shop,  store,  wash  house,  laundry,  kitchen,  reading  and 
recreation  room,  and  other  accommodations.  (2)  To  acquire  houses, 
buildings,  and  lands,  absolutely  or  conditionally,  with  power  to  appro- 
X)riate  portions  of  such  lands  for  roads,  streets,  squares,  gardens,  and 
for  drying,  pleasure,  and  recreation  grounds.  (3)  To  pull  down,  alter, 
construct,  and  erect  buildings  and  accessories,  etc. 

The  dividend  is  limited  to  5  per  cent  per  annum.  Any  surplus  profit 
is  applied  to  the  furtherance  of  the  company's  objects,  to  create  a  zeserve 
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• 

fand,  to  equalize  divideiidSy  and  to  cover  depreciation.  This  company 
is  one  of  the  oatgrowths  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  James  B.  Bussell, 
medical  officer  of  health  for  Glasgow,  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  course 
of  the  lecture  above  referred  to  Dr.  Bussell  said: 

Percentages,  though  an  accurate,  are  but  a  feeble  mode  of  expression 
for  fact«  regarding  men  and  women  like  ourselves.  I  have  told  you 
that  in  1881  the  population  of  Glasgow  was  511,520  persons,  and  that 
of  those  25  per  cent  lived  in  one-room,  and  45  per  cent  in  two-room 
houses;  but  what  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  126,000  persons  live 
in  those  one-room,  and  228,000  in  those  two-room  houses.  But  is  that 
all  I  can  say t  I  might  throw  down  that  statement  before  you,  and 
ask  you  to  imagine  yourselves  with  all  your  appetites  and  passions, 
your  bodily  necessities  and  functions^  your  feelings  of  modesty,  your 
sense  of  propriety,  your  births,  your  sicknesses,  your  deaths,  your  chil- 
dren— in  short,  your  lives  in  the  whole  round  of  their  relationships  with 
the  seen  and  the  unseen,  suddenly  shriveled  and  shrunk  into  such 
conditions  of  space.  I  might  ask  you,  I  do  ask  you,  to  consider  and 
honestly  confess  what  would  be  the  result  to  you.    •    •    • 

It  is  those  small  honses  which  produce  the  high  death  rate  of  Glas- 
gow. It  is  those  small  houses  which  give  to  that  death  rate  the  striking 
characteristics  of  an  enormous  proportion  of  deaths  in  childhood,  and 
of  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  at  all  ages.  •  •  •  There  you 
will  find  year  after  year  a  death  rate  of  38  per  1,000,  while  in  the  dis- 
tricts with  larger  houses' it  is  only  16  or  17.  Of  all  the  children  who 
die  in  Glasgow  before  tliey  complete  their  fifth  year  32  per  cent  die  in 
houses  of  one  apartment;  and  not  2  per  cent  in  houses  of  five  apart- 
ments and  upward.  There  they  die  and  their  little  bodies  are  laid  on 
a  table  or  on  the  dresser,  so  as  to  be  somewhat  out  of  the  way  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  play  and  sleep  and  eat  in  their  ghastly  com- 
pany. From  beginning  to  rapid  ending  the  lives  of  these  children  are 
short  parts  in  a  continuous  tragedy.  A  large  proportion  enter  life  by 
the  side  door  of  illegitimacy.  One  in  every  five  who  are  bom  there 
never  seethe  end  of  their  first  year.  Of  those  who  so  prematurely  die, 
a  third  have  never  been  seen  in  their  sickness  by  any  doctor.  Every 
year  in  Glasgow  the  deaths  of  from  60  to  70  children  under  5  years  of 
age  are  classified  by  the  registrar-general  as  due  to  accident  or  negli* 
gence;  and  it  is  wholly  in  these  small  houses  that  such  deaths  occur. 
Half  of  that  number  are  overlain  by  drunken  mothers,  others  fall  over 
windows  and  downstairs,  are  drowned  in  tubs  and  pails  of  water, 
scalded,  or  burned,  or  i>oisoned  with  whisky.  I  can  only  venture  to 
lift  a  corner  of  the  curtain  which  veils  the  life  that  is  lived  in  these 
houses.    It  is  impossible  to  show  you  more. 

•  •••••• 

The  question  for  us  is.  What  can  we  dot  The  solution  of  the  social 
problem  of  the  age  is  for  us  the  doing  of  something  here  and  now. 

Mr.  John  Mann,  jr.,  the  active  secretary  of  the  corporation,  in  a 
memorandum  issued  to  the  Glasgow  Improvement  Trustees  in  April, 
1891,  in  connection  with  the  company's  offer  for  ground  in  a  certain 
locality,  set  forth  the  principles  upon  which  the  company  proposed  to 
operate.  It  was  stated  that  the  company  was  anxious  to  erect,  in  the 
center  of  the  city,  simple  and  sound  houses  to  be  let  at  low  enough 
rent  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  struggling  laboring  class — ^the  unskilled 
class — and  to  yield  a  return  of  not  more  than  5  per  cent  on  the  cost. 
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This  class  is  incladed  Id  the  75,000  inhabitants  of  ticketed  houses  in 
Glasgow,  of  which  there  were  at  that  time  23,000.  ^  Its  chief  anxiety 
was  to  provide  for  the  tenants  of  ticketed  houses,  who  were  being  con- 
tinually displaced  under  the  operation  of  sanitary  law,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible in  the  center  of  the  city.  The  necessities  of  such  people  had  not 
been  previously  ministered  to  by  private  enterprise  because  it  was 
assumed  that  it  could  not  be  made  profitable.  The  earuing  of  the 
dividend  is  not  so  much  the  object  of  the  company  as  the  erecting  of 
simple,  sound,  and  clieap  houses;  but  unless  a  reasonable  return  is 
obtained  upon  the  capital  invested  there  will  be  no  inducement  to  under- 
take the  work  on  commercial  lines.  li  is  only  upon  ordinary  com- 
mercial lines  that  the  movement  for  the  better  housing  of  the  poor  will 
grow  and  succeed.  Otherwise  the  rehousing  of  the  struggling  poor  of 
the  city  displaced  by  the  advance  of  sanitary  science  must  be  seriously 
undertaken  either  (1)  by  the  poor  law  officials;  (2)  by  the  corporation 
with  rate  supiwrted  dwellings;  or  (3)  by  the  ratepayers,  on  purely  chari- 
table lines. 

The  buildings  constructed  by  this  company  are  known  as  Cathedral 
Court,  and  are  situated  at  Eottenrow,  Nos.  25  to  33.    The  buildings  were 
opened  in  May,  1892.    The  location  is  a  convenient  one  for  working 
people.    The  lot  is  somewhat  irregular  in  shape.    It  has  a  frontage  of 
80  feet  ai)proximately,  and  a  depth  of  136  feet.    Less  than  one  half  of 
the  ground  has  been  built  upon.    The  open  space  is  in  the  form  of  a 
courtyard  between  the  north  and  south  buildings,  and  a  small  court- 
yard south  of  the  block.    There  are  gravel  walks  on  three  sides,  and 
the  remaining  space  is  laid  out  with  shrubbery,  a  work  due  to  the 
Glasgow  Kyrle  Society.    The  space  is  entirely  given  up  to  the  free  use 
of  occupants.    The  buildings  contain  five  stories  and  are  constructed 
of  rough  stone.    The  thickness  of  the  exterior  walls  varies  from  20  to 
16  inches.    The  flat  portion  of  the  roof  is  covered  with  concrete  and 
asphalt  over  iron  joists.    The  sloped  portion  is  covered  with  timber  and 
slates.    Granolithic,  resembling  red  sandstone,  is  the  material  of  which 
staircases  are  made.    No  other  arrangements  exist  in  the  buildings  to 
make  them  fireproof.    Galleries  on  the  outside  of  the  buildings  lead- 
ing to  the  staircases  form  a  sufficient  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire. 
There  is  no  cellar,  but  there  is  a  basement  in  the  south  block  which  is  to 
be  occupied  together  with  a  ground  floor  by  the  University  Settlement 
Association. 

The  accompanying  plans  (plans  Nos.  34  A  and  34  B),  showing  the 
front  elevaticm  and  the  distribution  of  rooms,  will  effectively  assist  the 
reader  in  understanding  the  character  of  the  buildings. 

In  the  interior  at  one  end  there  is  a  staircase  and  gallery  3  feet  wide 
having  large  openings  or  windows  on  two  sides  and  well  ventilated. 
Dwellings  are  reached  from  galleries  which  run  along  the  court  side  ol 
the  building  with  the  exception  of  two  tenements  in  the  north  block, 
which  open  on  the  stair  landing.    All  tenants  in  one  building  use  the 
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same  staircase  and  all  on  a  single  floor  use  the  saiiie  gallery  The 
greatest  inconvenience  of  this  exterior  gallery  is  that  the  in(lei>ciKloiice 
and  isolation  of  the  individual  family  is  not  so  easily  secured.  Tenants 
living  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  gallery  pass  directly  in  front  of  their 
neighbors'  doors  and  windows,  goiug  to  and  from  the  staircasi*.  Still  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  aim  of  the  company  is  to  provide  for  casual 
workers,  and  therefore  not  merely  luxuries  but  nniny  of  the  (U)stlicr  desira- 
bilities in  construction  had  to  be  renounced.  The  windows  open  hotli 
to  the  court  and  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  building,  so  that  tliroii^h 
ventilation  is  secured  in  each  tenement.  The  windows  aiv.  double  Iiung. 
Water-closets  are  situated  on  the  stair  landings  and  one  serves  tor  two 
families,  though  outside  dwellings  are  com])letely  isolated.  AlxMit  five 
persons  on  the  average  use  the  ssime  closet.  The  overhead  self-filling 
tank  with  flush-out  system  is  used.  Water-closets  are  properly  trapptKl 
and  scjil  pipes  ventilated.  Sewerage  pipes  are  of  cast  iron.  An  unlim- 
ited supply  of  water  is  allowed.  Heating  is  done  by  ranp*s  and  grates. 
Each  kitchen  is  provided  with  a  cooking  range  and  a  coal  i)ox.  A  tire- 
place  has  been  put  in  each  bedroom.  (Sas  or  oil  lamps  furnish  the 
light.  Washing  is  not  permitted  in  the  hnlgings.  Laundries  and  dry- 
ing courts  have  been  constructed  on  the  roof.  Dust  shafts  are  the 
recex»tacles  for  ashes  and  shnilar  waste.  The  rest  is  burntMl.  There  is 
a  sink  with  water  in  the  kitchen.  Gas  pipes  have  been  carried  to  every 
room,  but  tenants  must  furnish  the  brackets.  In  each  laundry  are  six 
copper  boilers  and  ten  tubs  with  furnaces  for  lie:itin^.  An  iron  bed- 
stead has  been  provided  in  every  bedroom.  Externally  the  l>iiildin<>:s, 
whOe  not  displeasing,  are  devoid  of  any  attempt  at  deioration.  Interior 
decoration  is  entirely  hu'king. 

The  buildings  contain  17  one-room  an<lU  two-room  tenements.  The 
air  space  of  the  former  class  of  tiMiements  is  KLMH)  eul)ie  feet  and  of 
the  latter  1,800  cubic  feet.  The  living  rooms  are  1'6  feet  1  iiiehes  by  10 
feet  in  the  one  room  and  13  by  10  feet  in  the  two-room  tenements,  und 
the  extra  bedrooms  in  the  two-room  tenements  are  7  by  10  feet.  Tiie 
ceilings  are  9  feet  high. 

The  buildings  were  fully  occupied  during  the  last  year  (1803).  No 
epidemics  have  taken  place  in  the  buildin^^s  notwithstanding  that  there 
was  fever  in  the  surrounding  districts.  Among  the  370  occupants  of 
the  difierent  buildings  belonging  to  this  coni])any  but  two  persons  over 
5  years  of  age  died.  The  tenants  have  noted  an  improvement  in  the 
health  of  their  children  since  taking  up  their  residence  in  these  model 
tenements. 

The  original  cost  of  the  lots  was  approxinmtcly  £1,100  (95,353.15), 
while  the  cost  of  the  buildings  was  £rv)L'8  ($31,708.51). 

The  rent  of  the  single-room  tenenients  is  Is.  9d.  (43  cents)  per  we^k, 
while  the  price  charged  for  two  room  tenements  varies  firom  2s.  6d.  to 
2s.  8d.  (61  to  65  cents)  weekly.  A  bonus  of  a  fortnight's  rent  each  June 
and  December  is  grauteil  to  all  who  have  paid  promptly  in  advance 
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and  kept  the  roles.  The  sum  returned  as  a  bonus  to  tenants  daring 
one-half  of  the  last  fiscal  year  was  £12  5s.  Id.  ($59.63).  At  this  rate 
the  bonus  woold  amount  to  about  7  per  cent  of  the  annual  rent  roll. 

The  property  of  the  Workmen's  Dwellings  Company  consists  of  two 
model  and  four  renovated  buildings,  as  well  as  a  new  estate  recently 
purchased.  Without  counting  the  last  the  accommodation  ftimished 
consists  of  47  one-room  and  71  two-room  tenements.  These  are  rented 
only  and  are  not  allowed  to  be  purchased  by  individuals  inhabiting 
them  as  is  the  practice  in  some  large  cities,  notably,  Dundee.  The 
anthorized  share  capital  is  £50,000  ($243,325);  £40,780(1198,455.87) 
have  been  subscribed  and  £10,165  ($49,467.97)  called  for  and  paid  in. 
Two  and  one-half  per  cent  dividend  was  declared  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  on  June  30, 1893,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  this  is  not  a 
fiur  test  of  the  earning  capacity  of  the  company's  property.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  permitted  to 
be  paid  (5  per  cent)  will  yet  be  earned.  If  the  balance  set  aside  and 
not  used  for  dividend  purposes  is  included,  3.1  per  cent  would  repre- 
sent the  net  profit  the  first  year.  The  amount  of  borrowed  capital  is 
£4,100  38. 8Jd.  ($19,953.55),  only  £1,500  ($7,299.75)  of  which  is  a  bonded 
debt;  the  rest  is  in  the  form  of  temporary  loans. 

The  total  estimated  value  of  the  property  owned  by  the  Olasgow 
Workmen's  Dwellings  Company,  with  the  exception  of  the  newly 
acquired  estate,  is  £11,500  ($55,9()4:.75).  The  total  sum  received  finr 
rent  during  the  last  fiscal  year  (1893)  was  £742  16s.  6Jd.  ($3,614.97). 
The  loss  of  rental  resulting  from  unoccupied  lodgings  was  £5  148.  Id. 
($27.76);  £4  14s.  9d.  ($23.06)  of  this  latter  sum  was  due  to  necessary 
vacancy  caused  by  alterations  made  in  the  building.  The  percentage 
of  unoccupied  lodgings  during  the  year  was  so  slight  as  to  make  its 
computation  unnecessary.  Rents  are  paid  weekly,  in  advance.  Deposit 
of  a  sum  equal  to  four  weeks'  rent  has  to  be  made  by  the  tenant  upon 
entering  on  the  occupancy  of  his  apartment.  This  caution  insures  the 
company  against  damages  or  loss.  Eents  are  collected  by  a  committee 
of  ladies  from  the  Kyrle  Society.  The  object  of  the  housing  branch  of 
this  organization  in  assuming  the  rent  collection  is  to  bring  elevating 
influences  to  bear  upon  their  clients  as  well  as  to  render  them  practical 
service  in  other  ways. 

The  efficiency  of  this  rent  collection  method  may  be  gauged  firom 
the  fact  that  the  sum  lost  through  nonpayment  of  arrearages  daring 
the  last  fiscal  year  was  3s.  2d.  (77  cents)  out  of  the  total  rent  roll  of 
£742  16s.  6^.  ($3,614.97).  Eents  are  slightly  lower  than  are  charged 
for  similar  accommodation  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
company  to  fix  the  rents  in  accordance  with  prevailing  prices.  The 
occupations  and  earnings  of  heads  of  tenant  families  in  the  Cathedral 
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Court  property,  as  revealed  by  the  census  taken  February  15, 1893,  were 
as  follows: 


OCCUPAXIOKS  or  HXADS  0¥  ¥AMTT.TRS  IN  CATH1CDRAL  COURT,  GLASGOW. 

Ooonptttloii. 

»sr|    o^^ 

K-  1         0^^. 

Num- 
ber. 

Hftchinistt 

Ghiireh  deuier. ........ 

Pmot  maker.. •...•••  a. 

Miichiii4  work4r ••■  •* 

Vbb  nvn ■...•■. 

Hfft pTHMur ............ 

Waterproof  maker 

Painters 

Ironworker 

Joiner ....•••.••... 

Pietnie-fyftme  makor. .. 
Kooccnpation  (invalid). 
No  ocouDation ......... 

Oharwomao 

Kailroad  haod... ...■■■.. 

Kitohen  maid... ....... 

Dealer ••..... 

SeamatrciM 

Cloth  laDDer.  .....•••.••. 

Slater. .TT. 

DrtMiAniaker .•••... 

Jacket  nnisher.  •...••... 

Carpet  desi^jner 

Pottery  work  man 

Salesman............... 

Ladieii' nuraea.  ....•••. . 

f  ^^lAiiiiMr  man  . .......... 

The  average  earnings  of  these  people  was  about  23s.  6d.  ($5.72) 
weekly.  A  reference  to  the  rentals  shows  that,  roughly  speaking,  10 
per  cent  of  the  earnings  are  absorbed  in  payment  of  rent.  Tenants 
are  not  allowed  to  sublet  or  receive  boarders  except  under  written  per- 
mission of  the  company. 

Of  the  Cathedral  Court  tenants,  2  live  under  one-half  mile  from  their 
places  of  employment,  10  from  one-half  to  one  mile,  4  from  1  to  2  miles, 
1  7i  miles,  and  5  of  the  remainder  from  whom  facts  could  be  elicited, 
have  no  fixed  places  of  work. 

The  rules  are  printed  in  a  recei])t  book  given  to  tenants  in  which 
entries  of  rental  payments  are  made.  The  most  important — litems  in 
relation  to  the  deposit,  period  of  payment  of  rent,  notice  of  removal, 
arrearages,  ejectment,  and  overcrowding — have  alrea<ly  been  noted. 
The  remainder  has  particular  reference  to  damage  to  property  and  the 
utilization  of  sinks,  chimneys,  closets,  dust  shafts,  the  use  of  laundries, 
and  infectious  diseases.  Appurtenances  broken  must  be  repaired  at  the 
tenant's  expense  within  a  week.  Stairs,  water-closets,  and  balconies  are 
to  be  swept  daily  and  washed  each  Wednesday  and  Saturday  by  the 
tenants  of  each  floor  in  the  order  of  the  numbers  of  the  rooms.  Children 
are  not  allowed  to  make  a  noise  on  the  stiiirs  or  balconies  or  to  be  in  the 
court  after  dark.  The  door  leading  to  the  roof  is  to  be  constantly 
closed.  The  balconies  must  not  be  used  for  drying  or  hanging  out 
clothes,  etc.,  or  for  shaking  carpets,  nor  must  any  article  be  thrown 
into  the  court.  A  charge  of  6d.  (12  cents)  is  made  upon  every  tenant 
where  sinks  become  choked  by  reason  of  any  solid  matter  thrown  into 
them.  Tenants  are  obliged  to  sweep  chimneys  in  regular  turn  once 
every  three  months.  In  default  the  care-taker  has  the  cleaning  done 
at  a  charge  of  6d.  (12  cents)  to  the  tenant.  For  water-closets  and  dust 
shafts  the  following  statement  is  made :  Nothing  large  enough  to  cause 
stoppage  must  be  thrown  in  the  closets  or  dust  shafts.  Such  stoppages 
entail  so  much  trouble  and  exx>ense  that  any  tenant  causing  them  will 
be  served  with  a  notice  to  leave.  Cases  of  infectious  diseases  must  be 
reported  at  once  to  the  care-taker.  Failure  involves  immediate  notice 
to  leave. 
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The  duties  of  tbe  care-taker  are:  (1)  To  select  sohable  tooantB;  (8) 
to  sopervise  the  bnildingy  to  prevent  overerowdiDg  and  subletting^ 
e]if«.*rce  ozxler  aiid  qnietuess:  (3)  to  see  that  proper  use  is  made  of 
iraxer  sapply.  wjter«losets  wash  houses,  dnst  shafts,  etc.;  (4)  to 
eadone  sirictJy  deausing  of  stairs*  balconies*  coorts,  etc.;  (5)  to  report 
aftcGoas  diii«ra5es:    6)  to  make  minor  repairs. 

Hie  ^rc*::iid  door  of  the  buildings  contains  large,  airy  nxHns  which  are 
<2ai>.^a.:r]T  tnetl  up  for  the  use  of  the  University  Settlement  Assoeia- 
1X4L.  'vrhich  :.:v  n^^ikes  this  place  its  headquarters  and  does  inmilar 
Y«?k  TO  iLai  ;A>.x*:iipli<hrd  at  Toyiibctr  Hall  in  Loudon.  The  partid- 
pa£3  a:e  sx«s::t  siuctriits  of  ilie  Glasgow  University.  On  tlie  second 
tejr  of  '^he  sazDr  building  ro:*m>  iire  being  fitted  up  fur  industrial  elafwes 
ior  ^vSien.  Ic  iLis  way  leTiaui^  will  be  benefited  by  the  woriL  of  the 
mMitzj  ^Ld  ':<e  ei^jiblcd  to  par:ici]*ate  in  the  benefits  of  assodation  in 


I^*  rei-T  ;ii:  d  cy  Tie  Univt-r>:ty  Serilement  Association  for  the  rooma 
if  £->*'   *i>jj<   ir.Li.i"v.    A  tcLi  M  ars'  le;ise  has  l»een  taken. 

Tir  Ifc'iirs  o:  :lr  v^lii^gow  S.»v:.il  Union  contemplate  opening  a  day 
aurs^ffj  :l  ilr  l*zl'.lii.z  for  e'l-iidren  of  the  working  ]^^ieople,  bat  thia 
jSicfi  has  -Ci-T  Tr:  r-^^i.  dciniiriy  decided  niHin. 

TLtr  ».t:t;:  r-  f  :ie  >»V,Tk::.e"-.'s  Dwtrll:;.i:s  Company  have  not  been 
«c.ii.-rti  :o  tlr  :  r  -.  :>:oi.  of  ntrw  ni'>dri  tt-iirmrrits.  It  recognized  that 
ihece  v&s  a  t-rrll  i.'Z  oi-ri-JTi'^n  in  j'UrvLa^ing  old  proj^erty.  putting  it 
irio  zhi^zK^^^'Jlj  ^  <*1  s.-.:.:tarT  ^-oLd::ioa.  a:id  ieu:i;.g  it  to  individuals 
wTiL  ]-r*y:iit«'y  ...T^Trr  aid  :..••; e  uLcxrriai::  ::!r\>mes  tban  those  who  woold 
]ik*^?T  z:* in*'.' :  r »  t^nt-r-riiTs.  1 1>  ripr: >-::•  e li.i>  Inetii  very  satisflictoiy 
wrili  Ills  brai-tL  .-i  w^rk  >:•  :.ir.  Should  u'.tiaiaie  sutt>?scj  be  attained 
a  Tss.1  SirrvitTc  '^ill  LuVr  l»rr:i  rr.-drTvd  by  this  CL^mj^^ny  toward  the 
»Azz.:»i.  of  a  very  dirivult  tL.^sc  of  :':;t  liousiuj:  problem.  The  con- 
diii-:.  :-z  :lr  Or».  :^r  •/.  _::  :  r '1i-::y  when  Iv^a^iit  wa^  so  filthy  and  it 
Wi**-  •-.'  :ill  . :  vc:.- ::.  :1a:  hj-y  vrorkiiiiza^en  reiuxsi  to  work  u|K>n  it. 
Tift  :  :l..1-i^>  w^rt  f  s:c-^r,  :L:x;x-  stories  b:,:'.!.  w::li  a  wnirtyaid  at  the 
WAT.  Tir  lil'.j'  .:,::. -illy  wrie  vriy  :-.\rrow  .r.:d  d.irk.  I^arge  cup- 
l»:arls  ;».»:k  .::  :lr  ^.x,i:cr  :  .v::  v :  :l:o  s'.uoe  of  tbr  r>.«:i.s.  The  walls 
asd  S-ore  Writ  iI:Lv.  A-d  r.t  vr'^v  in  :l:o  vvur:  jkrv^ii  for  over  sixty 
S.n  r  ■:•:  :":.e  r>.  ::.<  vv-.x-  t^y*  dark  avd  ilose  to  be  fit  for 
kz:  la':::*:-.L-  All  :l.isr  ..  .  v::::.»y.>  h.*ve  Ivv:,  iV.aT^g^-d  and  the 
dwell:.;.^  rti-irrw:  .l.t.-«r::./.  .ai  d  I'luv.  New  r.ix^rs  :.a\e  l*e^n  put  in 
evrty wbei>e  iz. i  "  il Is  :x : '. . s:^ : i\: .  : . . t-  w ^xv. w ov k .  w in vlo w  >ills.  etc., 
zepiKzed  a^d  p.ii:  :o.:.  a:  d  :\e  I.i.jTt  v*.o:':i>p:vssts  have  Ixiva  greatly 
nrdaccd  in  sire.  ^V,-,:er,  sir.'xs.  T.*-.i:os^  i:ra:<\^  d^  ..y.e  shelvt^  cup- 
bcttxds*  st^zidsw  i::d  v  /»!  '>^\v>  '  .*w^  l-tv*:  pu:  ;u  all  tV.e  dwellinga. 
The  dark  Lalls  laveKxi.  '.  ^..:xvl  '  \  v.i.^v.s  v^:'  sk\*:^:.:^  Iron  lieda 
have  beeri  pi. vcc-vl ::.  e v e :  v  *./...:.»:..•.  T  \ u^ v. s : .^ r. s  \\ a \  o  been  built  for 
wa;ercI'Ose:s,  zwdve  iu  uuuilvr,  so  tLa:  uo:  iiuue  iLau  four  ^"^jKua 
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will  be  obliged  to  use  the  same  one.  A  lanndry  for  the  use  of  tenants 
was  also  constructed  in  the  courtyard.  A  fireplace  was  put  in  eacli 
tenement  as  well  as  a  ^ate  with  a  small  oven. 

The  buildings  were  arranged  into  one  and  two  room  tenements,  about 
eight  opening  to  the  same  corridor.  Ceilings  are  ^sJ  feet  high.  In  the 
one-room  tenements  the  average  contents  of  a  small  size  living  room  is 
961  cubic  feet,  and  of  a  large  size  room  1,216  cubic  feet.  In  the  two* 
room  tenements  the  front  rooms  contain  about  2,000  cubic  feet  and 
back  rooms  1,800.  The  buildings  accommodate  sixty  families.  Tbere 
are  30  one-room  and  30  two-room  tenements.  The  average  rental  for 
the  former  is  £5  4s.  ($25.31)  a  year  and  for  the  latter  £7  Is.  ($34.31), 
The  original  cost  of  the  land  and  buildiugs  put  in  habitable  condition 
was  £4,340  ($21,120.61). 

In  1893  the  company  purchased  and  renovated  in  the  same  thorough 
manner  four  old  buildings.  They  were  all  opened  and  quickly  rented. 
The  directors  of  the  company  expect  to  realize  not  less  than  4  per  cent 
on  houses  of  this  class. 

The  results  of  alterations  are  shown  in  the  following  statement  of 
rentals,  etc.,  in  these  renovated  houses: 

RENTALS  OF  HOUSES  IN  ARDGOWAN  PLACE  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  ALTERATIONS. 


Rental 


Number  of  tenements: 

One  room 

Two  rooms 


Wc«t  iMiildiug,  30-36. 
Foniicrly.  '  As  nltcrocl, 


En.st  building,  29-35. 


Formerly. 


$1,445.35       $1,313.96  I    $1,304.22 


50 
4 


28 
18 


Total  tenements. 


Average  rent  of  one-room  tenements : 

Net,  per  week 

Net,  per  month » 

Net,  per  annum 

Ayemfie  rent  of  two-room  tcueineuts: 

Net,  per  week 

Net,  per  month 

Net,  per  annum 


Average  increnne  in  cubic  capacity  (feet) : 

One-room  touenienis 

Two-room  tein-mentH , 

Average  le;rul  uumlior  inmates: 

One-room  ti^nemen  t« 

Two-room  tenements 


CO 


46 


32 
10 


An  altered. 


$1,440.48 


31 
10 


48 


47 


$0.46 

2.01 

24.  09 

.r,7 

2. 02 
35.04 


$0.40 

2.11 

25.31 

.67 

2.92 

85.04 


2i 

6i 


13 
289 

64 


$0.40 

1.95 

23.36 

.59 

2.56 

40.39 


2i 
54 


$0.49 

2.11 

25.31 

.73 

8.16 

37.00 


01 
21 

8 

64 


The  average  earnings  of  eacli  houseliold  when  fully  employed  are 
about  22s.  ($5.35)  per  week. 

Tbe  experience  of  this  corporation  seems  to  iiulicate  that  better 
economic  results  will  attend  the  purchase  and  renovation  of  slum  prop- 
erty tban  the  building  of  new  model  tenements.  Tliore  may  po.ssibly 
be  some  local  reasons  to  account  for  this.  Indeed,  Dr.  William  Sm*  rt, 
one  of  the  directors,  stated  at  the  last  annual  meeting  that  a  great 
deal  of  property  in  Glasgow  had  been  erected  by  speculative  builders, 
had  been  bonded  to  the  last  penny,  and  had  then  been  sold  for  the  price 
of  the  bonds.  Accordingly  it  then  yiehled  a  good  interest,  though 
rents  were  low.    This,  of  coarse,  creates  a  favorable  opportunitf' 
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the  alternative  operation  of  the  Olasgow  Workmen's  DwaDings  Oom- 
pany's  Hcheme.  Whatever  may  be  the  effects  in  this  regard  it  is  Mttiiiii 
that  the  beneficent  operations  of  the  company  have  extended  to  slower 
stratam  of  working  people  than  has  usually  been  reached  hy  Biodel 
housing  agencies.  If  the  purchase  and  renovation  of  bad  property 
can  be  commercially  conducted,  remodeling  housing  companies  an 
likely  to  do  fkr  more  effective  social  work  than  purely  model  dwellinp 
companies. 

BfXXNICIPAL  MODEL  DT77ELLINOS,  GLASGOW. 

Under  the  Glasgow  improvement  act  of  1866  the  corporation  of  Olas- 
gow  obtained  power  to  deal  with  a  large  area  of  old  and  insanitary 
property,  chiefly  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the  city.  The  Oity  Improve- 
ment Trust  has  charge  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  In 
the  course  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  trust  a  good  deal  of  old  prop 
erty  in  that  part  of  the  city  known  as  <^  Saltmarket,"  where  the  densily 
of  population  in  some  psirts  bore  the  proportion  of  600,000  to  the  square 
mile,  was  expropriated  and  demolished.  The  necessity  of  making  some 
provision  for  the  dispossessed  people  in  this  district  became  apparent^ 
and  failing  to  And  purchasers  for  the  land  the  trustees  themselYesin 
1888  eomnieiiced  to  build  model  dwellings.  The  original  intention  was 
to  make  them  dwellings  for  laboring  people.  It  was  also  intended  to 
erect  the  plainest  style  of  buildings,  without  any  attempt  at  ornamen- 
tation, so  that  they  might  be  rented  at  a  comparatively  moderate  figure. 
From  time  to  time,  however,  the  committee  in  charge  amended  the 
plans,  until  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  buildings  has  become  quite 
elaborate,  altlumgh  the  outside  remains  plain.  The  cost  of  construc- 
tion reached  such  a  figure  that  the  rent  had  to  be  flxed  at  a  price  where 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  ]h)ot  found  it  impossible  to  pay  the  pricea. 
The  tenants  of  the  Saltniarket  model  dwellings  to-day  are,  therefore, 
in  the  main,  artisans  in  receipt  of  good  wages.  Some  of  them  are 
shopkeepers  an<l  clerks,  and  even  a  few  families  are  apparently  so  well 
off  that  they  can  afford  to  hire  servants. 

Two  groups  of  this  kind  of  dwellings  have  been  erected,  but  a  third^ 
which  is  much  plainer  and  less  costly,  situated  across  the  street,  has 
reciently  been  opened,  where  rents  are  very  moderate,  and  the  really 
poor  and  casual  workers  may  find  accommodation  within  their  means. 
The  acex)mpanying  plans  (plans  Nos.  35  A  and  35  B)  show  a  section 
(block  1)  of  these  model  dwellings. 

The  buildings  are  frmr  stories  high,  and  occupy  the  entire  frontage  of 
the  lot.  About  one-third  of  the  space  remains  open  at  the  rear,  and 
is  paved  and  utilized  as  a  drying  place  for  clothes  and  a  playground. 
In  Scotland  there  is  great  prejudice  against  the  use  of  any  other 
building  material  than  stone,  and  c(msequently  these  buildings  are  of 
that  material.  The  walls  are  18  inches  thick,  and  the  buildings  have 
been  constructed  solidly,  so  there  is  little  danger  firom  fire.  Fire  escapes 
have  been  placed  at  the  rear.  There  are  no  common  corridors  in  the 
buildings,  occupants  entering  private  hallways  directly  from  the  land- 
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ings.  Three  families  are  located  on  each  floor.  Yentilation  and  light- 
ing have  been  thoroughly  provided  for,  every  room  communicating 
directly,  either  by  doors  or  windows,  with  the  open  air.  There  are  no 
wells  or  light  shafts,  but  the  air  has  free  and  direct  access  to  each 
room.  Each  tenement  has  a  wjftter-closet,  opening  from  the  landing, 
for  the  sole  use  of  occupants.  The  closets  are  provided  with  a  good 
flushing  apparatus,  and  the  soil  pipes,  together  with  waste-water  pipes 
(to  which  tJie  smoke  test  has  been  applied),  are  placed  outside  the 
buildings.  A  laundry  exists  for  every  nine  families.  Cooking  ranges, 
unprovided  with  hot  water  boilers,  have  been  placed  in  the  kitchens. 
There  is  also  a  storage  box  with  a  capacity  of  300  i)ounds  for  coaL 
Garbage  receptacles  were  formerly  placed  on  landings;  a  bin  in  the 
back  of  the  court  has  been  substituted.  This  is  cleaned  daily.  A 
fire-place  is  found  in  each  bedroom.  There  are  no  clothespresses, 
mirrors,  chandeliers,  lamps,  window  shutters,  or  balconies  as  flxed 
accessories  to  the  buildings.  Gas  is  provided,  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  tenant.  The  only  interior  de(M)ration  of  iini)ortance  is  tile  work 
for  the  hallways  and  in  all  water-closets.  The  original  cost  of  block  1 
of  the  Saltmarket  model  dwellings  was  £10,044  (J48,879.13).  The  land 
is  held  in  feu,  and  the  annual  duty  is  £225  ($1,094.96). 

The  average  rental  of  one-room  tenements  is  3s.  3d.  (79  cents)  per 
week;  two-room  tenements,  4s.  (97  cents)  per  week;  three-room  tene- 
ments, 5s.  9id.  ($1.41)  per  week.  These  rents  include  water.  The  total 
sum  received  in  rents  from  block  1  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  May 
31, 1893,  was  £740  ICs.  lid.  ($3,005,33).  The  three  groups  of  model 
tenement  dwellings  contain  altogether  GO  tenements  of  one  room  each, 
58  of  two  rooms  each,  8  of  three  rooms  each,  15  single  shops,  and  10 
double  shops.  The  authorities  were  at  first  doubtful  of  the  propriety 
of  encouraging  one-room  dwellings,  but  so  great  was  the  need  of 
acconmiodation  for  the  class  of  people  who  could  not  afibrd  to  pay 
higher  rents  that  the  new  Saltmarket  model  brick  tenements,  the 
third  group  erected,  was  entirely  given  up  to  one-room  dwellings. 
Each  apartment  is  very  large  and  can  be  easily  separated  into  two 
almost  distinct  chambers,  so  that  unfavorable  results  from  a  large 
family  of  adults  of  different  sexes  living  in  the  same  room  may  be 
avoided.  Separate  lodgings  are  not  sold  to  individuals  inhabiting 
them,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  money  originally  invested  in  the  three  groups  of  model  tenements 
was  £25,138  ($122,334.08).  The  net  profit  on  fiscal  operations  for  the 
year  ending  May  31, 1893,  was  3.2  i)er  cent  for  blo(;k  1,  3.5  per  cent 
for  block  2,  and  4.6  per  cent  for  block  3.  The  loss  of  rental  resulting 
from  unoccupied  lodgings  during  the  same  period  was  £8^5  7s.  8d« 
($415.52).  Nearly  all  of  this  is  chargeable  to  block  1,  which  for  some 
reason  or  other  during  the  last  three  years  has  not  been  in  favor  as  a 
residence. 

Bents  are  paid  monthly,  and  are  collected  by  a  factor,  or  commission 
agent,  who  calls  for  them.    Upon  assuming  occupancy  a  deposit  of  one 
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montli^s  rent  in  advance  is  required  as  secarity  for  regular  payment. 
The  total  amount  of  arrearages  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  £7  4s.  9d. 
($35.22).    Rents  liavc  remained  stable. 

The  difficulties  in  evicting  tenants  are  very  considerable.  Before 
undertaking  this  ste])  the  tenant  um^t  be  at  least  one  month  in  arrears. 
If  the  sheriflF  is  appealed  to  the  cost  of  eviction  is  lOs.  ($2.43).  If  the 
case  is  brought  before  a  magistrate  the  expense  may  not  exceed  half 
that  sum.  Tenants  are  generally  not  allowed  to  be  in  arrears  more  thau 
two  weeks  before  preliminary  action  is  taken. 

A  curious  characteristic  of  a  great  many  of  the  working  people  has 
been  exemplified  in  the  Glasgow  corporation's  experience.  It  has 
frequently  been  noticed  that  tenants  will  take  small,  dirty  lodgings  in 
IK)or  buildings,  though  able  to  pay  for  better,  in  order  to  save  6d.  per 
week,  while  they  have  no  hesitation  in  spending  a  far  greater  sum  for 
drink,  tobacco,  or  other  luxuries. 

The  occupations  and  average  weekly  earnings,  in  1892,  of  heads  of 
tenant  families  of  blocks  1  and  2  of  the  corporation's  model  tenements 
api>ear  in  the  following  table: 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS  OF  UK  ADS  OF  FAMILIES  IN  THE  MUNICIPAL  liODSL 

DWELLINGS,  GLASGOW. 


Oicapation. 


Baker 

Baker 

Boiler  mnker 

Bookbiu«KT8 

BootiMittvr.H 

Boxmaktr 

Brass  fliiii«luT 

Bnish  ninlvt-r 

Bnidh  in:iki-r 

CabiiK-tiuaki-:  s 

Carter 

rart»'r 

Carteri* 

Cnrlcra 

CaritT 

Cl.rk 

Clork 

C4>acliinan 

Constulilf.H 

CoilHtMliIrs 

Cou!*talilfi« 

CoDdtablf 

CunstaM*  s 

Cork  ruitcr 

DeJiltTii 

Dealfm 

Dealer 

Dealer 

Dealers 

Dealer 

Eii^neraan 

Eiijpueiuaii 

Fireman,  at  sea 

Fish  mercLuiit 

Flenher 

Freocb  polislM  r  — 

Gas  litter 

Gas  fitter 

Gat  maker 

Hammenii.in 

Hammerman 

Hammerman 

Inspector  of  police. 
Izun  fitter 


ber.    '  "^^"-hh- 
.eaniiiigrt 


1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
•I 

1 

1 
'» 

w 
O 

mm 

1 

1 

1 

1 
•I 

•> 

3 

1 
•» 

1 
2 
o 

I 
I 

5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


$6.08 
7.06 
7.79 
7.:*0 

6.  SI 
8.52 

7.:ui 

6.(>8 

7.  :<(» 

7.79 

5,  :{5 

6.  US 
G.3:{ 
6.^1 
■I.87 
7.30 
6.1VH 
«•».  3  i 
6. 07 
6.81 
7.06 
7.79 
7.30 
3.65 
3.89 
6.08 
6.81 
7.30 

8.  .VJ 
5.84 
6.  o3 
7.30 
7.30 
7.30 
7.30 
6.84 
6.81 
9.73 
5.84 
6.(V8 
6.:?3 
0.00 
7.06 


Occupation. 


Joiners 

Machine  niakor .... 

M<'cli:iiii(- 

Mri'haiiic 

Me<-liaitio 

Molderd 

Painter  

Plasterer 

Porters 

Porter , 

Porters , 

l\>stinau , 

T'ostinan , 

Printer* 

Ji«M(lni.-ik«T 

Sailmaker 

Sitlesuuin 

Sale.Hnien 

Siile.s  woman , 

S«*ani!in    

"Shawl  liio^er 

Shoemaker 

Shoemaker......... 

Siio|>n):in 

ShopwomMU 

Sln-p«oninii 

Silv(r:nmiths 

Sijiter 

S]iirit  salesinjui . . . . . 

Sti>ne  mii>ou , 

Storekeeper 

St*»n»keepi»r 

Storekeeper 

TaiL.r 

T.tiIor 

Tin.>«mith 

Tool  makers 

T»K»l  Ttaker , 

Traveler , 

Van  man 

Wave'-nii^eman 

W;irfln'iiseni.iu 

WarehouM»womaa . 


ii 


NniD' 
ber. 


weekly 
earning 


$7.80 

7.ao 

4.87 
7.0C 
7.80 
7.80 
7.64 
7.80 
4.87 
S.60 
8.08 
7.80 
9.73 
7.80 
0.81 
8.81 
4.87 
7.80 
3.05 
8.35 
3.66 
8.06 
6.67 
8.83 
8.41 
4.87 
7.30 
7.30 
0.73 
8.81 
6.84 
7.80 
7.70 
8.83 
7.80 
7.80 
7.80 
7.70 
7.80 
8.06 
8.06 
8.67 
8.86 
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At  tlie  time  the  Saltmarket  tenements  were  visited,  the  buildings, 
designed  for  a  lower  stratum  of  working  people,  were  not  fully  opened 
to  habitation. 

It  is  considered  that  the  rentals  absorb  from  12^  to  16  per  cent  of  the 
earnings  of  heads  of  families.  Subletting  or  receiving  boarders  is  not 
permitted.  Each  one  of  the  buildings  is  in  the  care  of  a  superintend- 
ent, who  is  responsible  for  the  renting  of  the  tenements;  he  also  selects 
tenants  and  keeps  order. 

The  occupants  of  these  tenements  are  conveniently  situated  in  refer- 
ence to  their  work.  Of  heads  of  families,  40  are  within  five  minutes' 
walk  therefrom,  30  within  ten  minutes'  w^alk,  22  within  fifteen  minutes' 
walk,  11  within  twenty  minutes' walk,  and  3  within  half  an  hour's  walk. 
Three  of  the  remainder  are  situated  from  one  to  two  miles,  and  have  to 
pay  2d.  (4  cents)  for  a  round  trip  by  street  car.  Eight  of  them  are  situ- 
ated within  five  miles  of  their  work,  and  go  to  and  fro  on  trains,  the 
round  trip  costing  4d.  (8  cents). 

The  corporation  has  not  erected  any  accessories,  such  as  baths,  libra- 
ries, reading  rooms,  parlors,  or  halls  for  social  or  musical  meetings. 

ROSEMGUNT    ASSOCLA.TION    FOR    PROVIDING    DWELLINGS    FOR 

T770RKING  PEOPLE.   EDINBURGH. 

A  block  of  brick  buildings  containing  12  two-room  and  84  three-room 
tenements,  erected  around  a  quadrangular  open  court,  was  constructed 
in  Edinburgh  in  1875.  A  little  more  than  half  of  the  space  has  been 
built  upon.  The  remainder  is  i>aved  with  granolithic  or  left  as  a  grass 
plot.  The  size  of  this  interior  court  is  about  150  feet  by  120  feet.  The 
buildings  are  three  stories  high.  {Stairways  are  situatc^l  at  each  corner 
of  the  buildings,  and  through  the^e  access  is  had  to  the  dift'erent  tene- 
ments from  balconies  running  along  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  on  the 
court  side.  Stairways  are  of  stone  and  the  roofing  is  of  slate.  The 
internal  partitions  are  of  brick,  and  party  walls  are  carried  above  the 
roof.  There  is  no  cellar  to  the  buildings.  Through  ventilation  is  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  apartments  are  heated  from  open  fireplaces.  Each 
family  has  a  private  water  closet  and  sink  inside  the  building.  The 
drains  consist  of  6  and  9  inch  vitrified  pii)e8  Jointed  in  Portland  cement. 
h>inHlar  pipes  are  built  into  the  internal  walls  of  the  water-closet  apart- 
ments and  tenninate  above  the  roof.  The  drains  are  trai)ped  at  the 
outlet.  There  is  a  laundry  situated  by  the  stairway  on  each  story. 
T\w  court  is  used  as  a  drying  ground.  A  cooking  range  has  been  placed 
in  each  kitchen^  with  aboiler  for  heating  water.  A  dust  shoot  receives 
the  sweepings  and  ashes  Ceilings  are  1)  feet  7  inches  high.  The 
kitchens  in  two-room  tenements  are  14  feet  by  12  feet  and  the  bedrooms 
10  feet  by  12  feet  10  inches.  The  largest  size  three-room  tenements 
(tmtain  kitchens  14  feet  by  12  feet  and  bedrooms  10  feet  by  10  feet  and 
10  feet  by  6  feet,  respectively.  In  the  smallest  three-room  tenements 
the  kitchens  axe  12  feet  by  12  feet  and  the  bedrooms  7  feet  by  12  feet 
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Qreplace,  which  mnterially  assist  in  good  veiitilatiou.  For  the  comniou 
lobbies  there  is  a  veutilatiiig  tiibe  talten  from  the  outer  wall  opposite 
the  entrance  doorwayw.  On  eufb  story  there  are  seven  water-closets, 
three  at  the  stairs  and  four  in  the  tower.  Eveiy  two-room  ten^munt 
hiui  a  water-closet.  Two  of  the  single-room  tenements  have  one  closet 
in  ox>mmon,  A  censns  of  oconpants  shows  that  there  are  about  six 
perftiins  on  the  average  jwr  water-closot,  Closeta  are  Furuislied  with 
■t-giillun  flushes.  The  dniins  consist  of  4,  fi,  and  6  inch  spigot  and 
faucet,  salt-glazed  Arc  clay  pipes  jointed  with  cement  and  tra|)i>p<l  at 
the  outlet  before  entering;  the  sewer  by  means  of  a  ventihtttiig  trap 
placed  in  a  manhole,  and  rendered  easily  accessible  by  a  jMtrtable  cover. 
Avceas  chambers  are  situated  at  suitable  places  throughout  the  whole 
drainage  system.  Disconnection  of  the  waste  pipes,  sinks,  washing, 
tubs,  baths,  and  rain-water  pipes  is  efl'eoted  by  ventilating  traps. 
Hoil  pipes  and  waste  pipes  from  sinks,  etc.,  are  continued  several  feet 
above  the  roof.  Both  of  these  classes  of  pipes  are  of  cost  iron  and  are 
fixed  outside  of  the  Tiuilding.  Each  tenement  is  provided  with  a  sink 
and  water  tap.  Laundries  and  baths  are  fitted  up  on  the  respective 
floors.  Open  firepliices  furnish  the  heating,  and  gas  is  employed  for 
lighting.  Washing  is  done  iu  the  lanndries,  not  in  the  lodgings.  Dry- 
ing poles  have  heen  fixed  in  the  paved  court.  During  rainy  weather  the 
attic  serves  as  a  drying  nxtm.  A  wooden  liox  in  the  window  recess 
furnishes  fuel  storage.  Dust  shoots  on  each  floor  receive  the  dry  gar- 
bage. Iu  the  back  buihlings  pantries  have  been  erected  off  the  living 
room,  in  which  there  are  a  sink,  dresser,  etc.  Jn  the  front  buildings  a 
large  clothespress  has  beeu  prepared  for  each  tenement.  Most  of  the 
single-room  tenements  have  sculleries  attached,  with  sink  and  cupboard 
for  dishes.  Bedrooms  and  living  rooms  are  papered,  and  the  latter 
are  varuished  4  feet  up  from  the  fioor.  A  picture  molding  extends  all 
aronn<l  the  room. 

The  exterior  and  interior  characteristics  of  the  baildings  are  beet  seen 
from  the  accompanying  plans  (plans  Kos.  37  A,  37  B,  and  37  C), 

The  buildings  contain  16  one-room  and  17  two-room  tenements.  The 
average  air  space  in  the  former  is  3,210  cubic  feet,  in  the  latter  3,040 
cubic  feet.  Geilingsare  10  feet  high.  Thirty-three  families,  comprising 
Ul  persons,  are  iu  occupancy.  The  rental  charged  forau  ordinary  sized 
single-room  tenement  is  £5  78.  ($26.04)  per  year.  The  largest  sized 
tenements  of  this  class  rent  for  £1!  148.  (♦IW.CI)  per  annum.  Two-room 
tenements  rent  for  Irom  £9  to  £9  9s.  ($43.80  to  $45.99)  per  year.  Ten- 
ants pay  all  rates  except  the  water  rate. 

The  cost  of  the  land  upon  which  the  buildings  were  erected  was 
£800  ($;i,S93.20).  The  buildings,  reiuly  for  habitation,  cost  £5,421 
IBs.  6d.  (120,400.40).  The  enterprise  is  a  joint  stock  limited  liability 
company.  Two  per  cent  was  paid  the  first  ye^r,  3  per  cent  the  second, 
4  i>er  cent  the  third,  and  3J  per  cent  during  Mie  fiscal  soar  1S93.  The 
average  annual  dividend  so  fitr  h)is  been  3J  ixir  (;ent.     Thi.s  is  a  fair 
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return,  considering  that  tenants  belong  to  tlio  very  poor  daas,  a  great 
many  of  them  being  canual  laborers.  A  month's  rent  is  demanded  in 
advance;  after  that  ))ayment8  are  made  weekly,  montbly,  or  qnarterlyi 
at  the  option  of  tenants.  Lady  rent  collectors  look  after  the  proi>erf7 
and  are  allowed  a  commission  of  5  per  cent.  They  do  not  dejiend  npon 
this  source  of  income  for  their  livelihood,  but  generally  spend  their 
commissions  upon  entertainments  for  the  tenants. 

WELL   COURT  MODBL  TENEMENTS,  SDEEIBURGEL 

This  property  belongs  to  J.  R.  Findlay,  proprietor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Scotsman.  The  building  is  artistically  constructed  of  brick,  and  has 
aci^ommodation  for  tifty  families.  The  total  cost,  including  site,  was 
£11 ,500  (ar>5,9(>4.7r)).  Rents  range  from  £7  to  £11  Os.  ($34.07  to  $05.72) 
per  annim,  making  a  rent  roll  of  £490  15s.  ($2,388.23).  A  little  over3 
])er  cent  is  tlie  net  income  from  this  property.  It  is  intended  for  the 
better  (jlass  of  working  i)eople.  The  tenements  are  of  various  sizes, 
some  having  a  living  room  with  two  bedrooms,  others  a  living  room 
with  a  single  bedroom.  The  larger  apartments  have  separate  sculleries 
with  washtub  and  sink,  the  smaller  ones  have  sinks  only.  Eacb  tene 
ment  has  a  water  closet.  The  tenements  are  painted,  pai)ered,  and 
iitted  with  grates  and  gas  ftttings.  The  drains  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  of  the  most  complete  deseri])tion. 

FRxVNCB. 

THE   FAMILISTiSRE,  GUISE. 

At  Gnise,  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  is  sitnated  the  Familist^re, 
fonnded  by  Jean  Baptiste  Andre  Godin.  The  foundation  for  the  first 
buihiing  was  laid  in  Ajnil,  1850.  Tn  the  Familistere  are  now  compre- 
hended seven  grou])s  of  constructions,  three  of  which  are  groups  of 
block  dwellings.  The  lirst  group  ereeted,  eomi)osed  of  a  central  build- 
ing and  two  wings,  and  a  plan  of  the  ground  lloor  are  shown  in  the 
aceom])anying  sketches  (])lan8  Nos.  38  A  and  38  B). 

The  left  wing  of  the  lirst  group  of  block  dwellings  was  constructed 
from  1850  to  18()1,  the  central  portion  from  1802  to  1805,  and  the  right 
wing  from  1877  to  1880.  The  second  group  of  block  dwellings  wi\s  con- 
structed trom  1882  to  1883,  and  the  third  from  1883  to  1885.  In  the 
remaining  groux>s  of  buildings  are  comj)rised  produce  warehouses,  a 
nursery,  a  theater  and  two  schools,  a  public  laundry  and  baths.  The 
first  group  contains  in  all  290  tenements,  of  which  12  are  one-room,  201 
two-room,  75  three-room,  1  four  room,  0  live-room,  3  seven-room,  and 
1  eight-room  tenements.  The  second  group  contains  19  tenements, 
chiefly  of  two  and  three  rooms.  The  third  group  contains  11  one-room, 
79  two-room,  50  three-room,  and  1  five-room  tenements.  The  three 
groups  of  block  dwellings  contain  altogether  1,091  rooms.    The  sjiaces 
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Aat  would  have  been  ocenpied  by  fifteen  rooms  within  these  baildings 
are  taken  np  with  a  grocery  store,  a  clothing  store,  library,  drug  store, 
printing  office,  etc    The  first  gronp  is  composed  of  three  squares,  each 
inclosing  interior  conrts,  paved  and  covered  with  glass.    The  theater 
and  schools  are  opposite  the  center  of  this  gronp,  facing  the  open  space 
between  the  two  wings.    The  nursery  and  infant  schools  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  central  wing,  and  form  a  sort  of  extension  to  it.    There 
are  other  annexes  near  the  left  wing  and  close  to  the  theiiter  and  school 
building.    The  space  between  the  first  group  of  block  dwellings  and 
tbe  theater  is  laid  out  in  grass  plots.    The  second  and  third  groups  of 
block  dwellings  are  situated  not  far  fi*om  the  first.    All  of  the  tene- 
meuts  have  balconies  on  the  court  side,  to  which  the  doors  open,  this 
beiDg  the  only  means  by  which  all  but  the  corner  ones  are  reached. 
The  stairways  are  built  in  the  interior  and  lead  to  the  exterior  balco- 
nies.   They  are  placed  in  the  corners.    Each  story  contains  separate 
sets  of  privies  for  men  and  women.    Pri\ies  are  not  provided  in  suffi- 
dent  numbers,  only  99  being  available  for  a  i)opulatiou  of  about  1,800. 
Artesian  wells  furnish  tbe  water,  which  rises  nearly  to  the  height  of 
the  roofs  and  is  distributed  to  reservoirs,  whence  it  descends  in  pii)es 
hairiog  a  spigot  on  each  floor.    Tbe  reservoirs  hold  from  8,000  to 
V^O  liters  (2,113  to  2,298  gallons).    Good  provision  has  been  maile  for 
sewerage,  and  the  privy  ])its  are  emptied  at  least  once  a  year.    Liquid 
lewage  runs  off  into  the  river  which   ])asses  the  grounds.    Twenty 
women  are  employed  to  sweep  and  keep  in  order  the  courts,  staircases, 
balooDies,  and  privies.     These  services  cost  annually  7,530  francs 
(11,453.29).    Sweei>ing  is  done  every  morning  and  a  general  cleansing 
takes  place  every  week,  except  in  the  privies,  which  are  thoroughly 
flashed  seven  times  a  day.    The  total  cost  of  construction  for  the  three 
groups  of  dwellings  and  the  annexes  (theater,  schools,  and  laundry) 
was  2,100,218.00  francs  (5fl05,:5 42.19),  or  an  average  cost  of  140.54  francs 
(127.12)  per  square  meter.     Rentals  are  paid  by  the  month,  are  bavsed 
upon  superficial  area,  and  vary  according  to  the  story  and  the  exposure, 
the  southern  and  western  commanding  higher  rates  than  the  eastern 
and  northern. 

In  the  left  wing  rents  vary  from  27.50  centimes  to  35.20  centimes 
(5.S075  cents  to  0.793G  cents)  per  s(iuare  meter;  in  the  central  building 
the  nsnts  are  the  same  as  in  the  left  wing;  in  the  right  wing  rents  vary 
jfrom  22.50  centimes  to  28.80  centimes  (4.3425  cents  to  5.r»5vS4  cents); 
m  the  second  group  the  rents  vary  from  29.80  centimes  to  3r>.80  centimes 
(5.7614  cents  to  G.9094  cents);  in  the  third  gnmp  from  27  centimes  to 
36  centimes  (5.2110  cents  to  6.9480  cents).  The  total  rent  roll  exceeds 
107,000  francs  ($20,G51)  annually.  All  workingmen  desiring  to  enter 
tbs  iNilldiiigs  must  apply  to  the  general  managers.  The  application  is 
thm  examined  by  the  council  of  the  Familistere,  and  if  approved  must 
be  Xfttilled  by  the  managing  counciL 
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FHTLANTHRpPIC   80CIET7  OF  PARIS. 

This  organization  (Soci<^t6  Pliilanthropique  de  Paris)  concerns  itself 
with  pliilantliropic  work  of  various  kinds.  It  dates  back  to  1780,  in 
which  year  it  wiis  founded.  In  1839  it  was  recognized  by  the  Fre''  .h 
government  to  be  of  public  utility.  Part  of  its  energies  are  now 
devoted  to  the  provision  of  houses  for  working  people,  and  this  bv^^nch 
of  eflfort  is  directeil  by  M.  Georges  Picot.  Through  the  generouicy  of 
a  Parisian  banker,  M.  Michel  Heine,  who  in  18S8  made  a  donation  of 
750,000  francs  ($144,750),  it  was  enabled  to  commence  this  work.  He 
confided  the  administration  of  this  trust  to  the  Philanthropic  Society, 
stipulating  simply  that  the  example  of  the  Peabody  donation  flind 
should  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible.  The  profits  accruing  from 
fiscal  ox^erations  were  to  go  solely  to  increase  the  capital  fhnd.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  trust  three  tenement  buildings  have 
been  erected  in  different  parts  of  Paris,  containing  in  all  137  separate 
tenements,  of  which  40  contain  two  rooms  and  97  three  rooms  each. 
The  rentals  vary  from  200  to  312  francs  ($50.18  to  $60.22)  for  two-room 
tenements  and  from  2G0  to  390  francs  ($5Q.18  to  $75.27)  for  three-room 
tenements  annually.  The  first  building  was  opened  for  habitation  in 
December,  1888.  The  estimated  value  of  the  model  tenement  property 
is  now  750,431.95  francs  ($144,833.37).  Three  and  nineteen  one-hnn- 
dredths  per  cent  represents  the  profit  for  the  last  fiscal  year  for  which 
retnrns  are  available.  The  totJil  rent  roll  was  38,250  francs  ($7,382.26). 
The  loss  of  rental  from  unoccupied  lodgings  was  739.25  francs  ($142.68). 
The  list  of  occupations  of  heads  of  families  for  1891  showed  that  12 
were  railway  employees,  19  wood  workers,  such  as  cari)entors,  cabinet- 
makers, wheelwrights,  box  makers,  and  coopers,  17  iron  workers^ 
including  machinists,  brass  and  copper  smiths,  3  electrical  workers,  6 
masons  and  painters,  G  employees  of  sugar  refineries,  4  gas  workers,  2 
XJolicemen,  7  i)ostal  and  telegraph  clerks,  2  government  emi)loyee8, 12 
clerks  in  business  houses,  2  teachers,  8  tailors  and  seamstresses,  3 
licensed  messengers,  3  housekeepers,  10  laborers,  and  21  of  varioas 
vocations.  The  earnings  of  the  heads  of  these  families  vary  from  3.50 
francs  to  6  francs  (OS  cents  to  $1.10)  per  day.  The  report  of  the  Philan- 
thropic Society  for  1890  estimates  12J  to  14J  i)er  cent  as  the  apparent 
proportion  of  earnings  paid  for  rent  among  inhabitants  of  these  model 
buildings. 

The  model  tenement  building  situated  in  the  Boulevard  de  Grenelle 
occupies  a  lot  irregular  in  shape  and  covers  a  little  over  one-half  of  its 
area.  It  is  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings,  and  eight  stories  high, 
counting  the  ground  floor.  The  building  contains  9  two-room  and  37 
three-room  tenements,  varying  in  size.  The  height  of  ceilings  on  the 
ground  floor  is  9  feet  11  inches  and  in  the  remaining  stories  8  feet  6 
inches,  (las  has  been  i)ut  in  each  apartment.  Each  tenement  has  one 
or  more  fireplaces,  a  cooking  range  with  boiler,  a  sink,  a  i*eceptacle 
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waye  in  two  of  the  aectioua  are  reached  from  the  front  by  means  of 
a  pasnageway  i  feet  11  inches  wide,  and  also  dii'ectly  ftom  the  rear 
entrance.  These  staircases  are  6  feet  7  inches  wide  and  are  lighted  by 
windows  in  the  rear  on  each  floor.  In  the  third  section  tlie  statrrasp 
is  reached  by  a  passiigeffay  11  f^et  10  inches  in  width,  extending;  froiii 
the  street  to  the  rear  court.  This  stairwsvy  is  lighted  only  liy  windows 
opening  to  a  small  interior  light  shaft.  Each  family  haA  its  own  jiri 
Tate  hallway,  2  feet  9  inches  wide,  extending  from  the  staircase  to  th» 
end  of  tlie  snite.  Each  room  opens  to  this  hallway.  By  this  arraiif.'e- 
ment  strict  privacy  is  maintained,  althongh,  perhaps,  somewhat  iit 
the  exjiense  of  iree  cirenlation  of  air.  Each  tenement  is  entirely  Bclf- 
contained.  Every  room  eommnnicates  directly  with  the  open  air,  bnl 
there  is  no  through  ventilation  from  front  to  rear  except  by  meaiiR 
of  the  staircases.  The  walls  which  separate  the  private  ballway.'j 
also  ehiit  off  through  circulation.  The  water-closets  and  priv:<lr 
hallways  have  windows  opening  to  airshafts  midway  between  t!w 
street  and  court.  The  central  airshaft  is  13  feet  1  inch  by  0  feet  7 
inches,  that  at  one  end  5  feet  1  inch  by  ti  feet  7  inches,  and  that  near 
the  other  end  about  3  feet  11  inches  square.  For  each  tenement  there 
isalloweil  l^Sgallonrtol'  water  perday.  (lood  plumbing arran^cnieiitA 
exist  throughout;  especially  is  there  excellent  water  closet  flushing,'. 
A  clothespress  is  provided  in  each  of  the  four-room  and  three- room 
tenements,  but  aside  from  this  the  interior  conveniences  are  not  nnmtr 
ons.  Sinks  are  placed  in  all  the  kitchens,  and  a  soup  kettle  wl 
takes  the  place  of  a  cooking  range.  Thiw  group  of  dwellings  com 
2  two-room  tenements,  11  three-room  tenements,  and  24  foar- 
tenements. 

Thirty-seven  families,  comprising  163  persons,  dwelt  in  this 
of  model  dwellings  during  tlio  li.scal  year  ending  September  30, 
The  rents  vary  from  140  francs  to  280  francs  {$37.02  to  954.0i) 
tenement  per  year,  except  in  the  vase  of  2  fonr-room  tenemeutti,  io 
uacli  of  which  one  room  is  fitted  up  as  a  store.    The  rentals  of  tliene 
are  200  francs  and  340  francs  ($55.97  and  $<)5.02)  annually.     The  aver- 
age rental  for  tenements  is  about  234  fnun's  ($4.5.16)  per  year, 
total  sum  received  for  rent  tor  the  year  ending  Septenibur  30, 1] 
was  8,764.40  francs   ($1,001.53).    The  original   cost  of  the   lot 
4,740.65  francs  ($910.10),  of  the  building  131,031.45  francs  («25,28».( 

The  annual  dividend  paid  on  the  original  share  capital  since 
enterprise  was  founded  is  3^  per  cent.    No  capital  has  been  bonxx 
The  total  estimated  value  of  the  three  properties  on  September 
1892,  was  226,019.50  frain-^  ($43,621.76).    The  total  sum  received 
rent  during  the  fiscal  year  was  13,301  40  francs  ($2,507.17).     Thla' 
for  two  groups  valued  at  2(KI,572  fraucs  ($38,710.40),  the  third  gi-oop 
not  having  yielded  any  revenue  up  to  that  time-    One  twentieth  of  tUw 
annual  net  profits  is  sot  aside  for  the  legal  reserve.    One-twentieth  of 
the  original  constraction  cost  and  one  twentieth  of  the  value  of  fixl 
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are  also  anunally  set  aside  before  divideuds  are  paid.  All  the  lodgnigs 
were  occupied  duiing  the  last  fiscal  year  for  which  retariis  were  avail- 
able. Eeuts  are  paid  monthly  in  the  smaller  group  of  dwellings  and 
quarterly  in  the  larger. 

The  occupations  of  the  tenants  of  the  first  two  groups  of  dwellings 
are  as  follows : 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  TENANTS  OF  HEALTHY  DWELLINGS  COMPANY.  MABSEILLBS. 


Occnpatton. 


Baker 

Brakeman 

Chambermaid 

Charf;er 

Clerks 

Compofiitor 

Contliictora,  street  car 

Cooiier 

Drivers 

Employee,  oar  shops  . 

En^rineer 

En;rin(«r,  marioo 

Green  grooer 


Nnm- 
ber. 


1 

1 
1 
1 
6 
1 

a 
1 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 


OoeapatioB. 


Laborers  ■ 

Laborers,      slaughter 

houne 

Laundry  women 

Leather  dreMcr 

Macbiniata 

Mason 

Mattress  maker 

McHH4*n<;or 

MtlliiH-r 

Musician 

Painter,  bouse 


Nnm* 
ber. 


3 

3<( 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Ooonpation. 


Plasterer..... 
Plumber  .... 

Porters 

Seamen 

Seam  M  tresses 
Sliciemakers . 

Soldier , 

Stf mecuttor  . 

Tailors 

VaruiHher . . . 
Wheelwri>fht 
Wood  carver 


Num- 
ber. 


1 

1 
« 

4 

a 
a 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 


TENEMENT  DWELLINGS  COMPAN7,  ROUEN. 

The  group  of  model  tenements  belonging  to  the  Soci6t6  Anonyme 
Iinmobilieredes  Petits  Logements  selected  for  description  is  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  The  iirea  of  the  lot  is  X6,489  square  feet,  of  which  9,688  feet, 
or  about  59  per  cent,  is  covered  with  buildings.  The  open  space  is  in 
the  form  of  a  court  at  the  rear.  Paved  sidewalks  surround  the  court. 
The  interior  is  partly  concreted  and  partly  laid  out  as  a  gardeu  with 
gravel  walks.  It  is  given  up  entirely  to  the  free  use  of  occupants,  and 
a  portion  of  it  has  been  covered  so  as  to  serve  asa  recreation  ground  for 
cliildren  in  rainy  weather.  The  buildings  are  of  brick  witli  stone  trim- 
mings and  five  stories  high.  The  staircases  are  fireproof,  and  floors  of 
landings  are  of  cement  laid  on  concrete.  The  rafters  are  of  iron  fitted 
into  the  masonry.  Doors  in  the  attic  connect  the  different  parts  of  the 
buildings,  so  that  escape  in  case  of  fire  is  efiectually  guaranteed.  The 
celhir  is  paved  with  cement  laid  ou  concrete.  There  are  three  tene- 
ments to  each  landing,  except  in  the  corner  buildings,  where  there  are 
four.  Stairways  have  been  placed  in  an  extension  to  the  buildings. 
But  one  door  from  a  family  lodging  opens  directly  to  the  stair  or  hall- 
way. Every  room  has  direct  communication  with  the  external  air,  and 
there  is  through  circulation  from  front  to  rear  in  all  the  tenements. 
In  the  three-room  tenements  the  currents  of  air  may  pass  directly 
through  the  room,  while  in  the  others  the  ventilation  is  by  means  of 
outside  windows  on  the  one  side  and  the  staircase  window  on  the  other. 
The  water-closets,  one  of  which  is  i)rovided  for  each  family,  are  sit- 
uated in  the  rear  extension  beside  the  stairway.  They  are  thus  entirely 
separated  from  the  main  building.  The  refuse  from  the  closets  is  car- 
ried directly  to  the  city  sewers  by  means  of  trapped  pipes.    The  courts 
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and  ativirwaya  are  lighted  with  gas;  hallways  are  not  heated, 
water  is  outside,  but  in  close  prosiuiity  to  the  dwellings.     No  (looking 
range  has  been  provided  by  tbe  company,    A  space  for  fuel  storage  is 
set  a]inrt  in  both  cellar  and  garrets.     Dust  shoots  carry  oR'  the  ashes 
and  sweepings  from  each  story.     A  pantry  has  been  placed  under  the 
window  casement  and  a  biiBut  in  the  kituhen.    There  is  a  clothesjire^s 
in  each  tenement.    There  is  a  fireplace  in  at  least  one  bedroom  of  tbo 
tenement.     Lower  stories  have  window  shutters,  but  the  H|iper  ones  a 
not  soprovideil.     Gasjeta  have  been  plaeed  in  every  tenement.    Tliai 
is  a  small  iron  anvil  on  each  floor,  upon  which  wood  is  chopped, 
door  easings  are  painted   and  walls   papered.     The  window  casfoj 
have  been  made  broad,  with  the  idea  of  iUrnishiug  space  for  pott 
plants.     Sketches  of  the  front  and  corner  of  interior  court  of  this  g 
(if  buildings  are  shown,  together  with  a  plau  of  the  second  floor  (plw 
Nos.  40  A  and  41)  B). 

Tbe  buildings  contain  1G  one  room  tenements,  27  of  two  rooms, S7l 
three  rooms,  4  of  four  rooms,  and  15  stores.     Dimensions  are  giv«i  4 
the  xilan.    But  one  death  occurred  in  these  buildings  during  the  j 
1891.    There  were  eight  births.    In  IStiH  (statistics  showing  the  relati^ 
mortality  and  birth  rate  among  inhabitants  of  these  buildings,  as 'odd 
pared  with  the  rate  for  the  city,  were  prepared.     The  births  were  32  p 
1,000  for  the  buildings  and  27  per  MMMt  for  the  city;  the  deaths  8  j 
1,000  for  the  buildings  and  3i  per  1,000  fur  the  city.    The  buildings  wecVjfl 
opened  for  habitation  in  188(1.  The  original  cost  of  the  land  was  nD.LtlO.lO 
francs  (tll,425.()2);  of  the  buildings,  393,185.13  francs  ($75,884.73). 
Incidental  expenses  amounting  to  I<>,U£>I.83  francs  ($2,121.43)  must  be 
added,  so  that  tiie  total  co»t  of  the  properly  was  463,377.00  fr&IH^|J 
(88»,431.77).     Singlcruuiu  tenements  rent  for  87  francs  ($16,79)  pjH 
annum  in  the  tilth  story,  99,30  Ihtucs  ($19.1t>)  in  the  fourth  story,  IflB 
tVancs  ($20.84)  in  the  third  story,  and  112.80  francs  ($21.77)  in  tbe  s^9 
Olid  story.     Two-room  tenements  rent  for  200.80  francs  ($39.01)  pd9 
annum  on  the  ground  floor,  258.20  francs  ($49.83)  iu  the  second  story,  gflB 
francs  ($40.51)  in  the  third  story,  213.80  francs  ($41.26)  iu  the  foar^l 
story,  and  1!)3  francs  ($37.25)  in  the  tifth  story.    Tliree-room  tenements 
rent  for  200.40  francs  ($38,08)  on  the  ground  floor,  344.93  francs  ($66.5^9 
in  the  second  story,  332.89  francs  ($C4.25)  in  the  third  story,  278  franqn 
($53.65)  in  the  fourth  story,  and  275.30  franca  ($53.11)  in  the  fifth  stoijS 
Funr-room  tenements  rent  for  450  francs  ($86.85)  iu  the  second  storyd 
430.80  franc*  ($.S3.14)  in  the  third  story,  400.80  francs  ($77.35)  in  tlCftl 
fourth  story,  and  380.40  francs  ($73.43)  iu  the  fifth  story.  V 

The  total  amount  of  {irosent  share  ciipital  is  4fH),000  francs  ($S8,78Q),1 
The  enterprise  is  a  stock  company,  and  shares  have  been  taken  byfl 
individual  subsciihers.  The  facts  as  to  financial  returns  are  not  avatUJ 
able  sinc«  1890,  but  up  to  that  time  the  company  had  paid  four  annoat:! 
dividend.t,  averaging  2.11  per  cent.  The  reserve  set  aside  at  that  timflj 
equaled  2,024.36  francs  ($390.68),  so  that  the  average  annual  net  proSt] 
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for  those  four  years,  including  the  reserve,  would  amount  to  about  2.2 
per  cent.  Taxes  on  the  property  amounted  in  1890  to  4,604.70  francs 
($888.71).  Eents  are  paid  monthly,  in  advance,  at  the  company's  office. 
Thirty  days'  notice  is  required  of  intention  to  leave.  About  16^  per 
cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  heads  of  families  in  these  buildings  goes  for 
rent.  Subletting  or  taking  boarders  is  not  permitted.  The  only  rental 
contract  is  a  signed  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  conform  to 
the  rules  and  regulations. 

The  resident  superintendent  is  in  charge.  His  duties  are  to  choose 
tenants,  collect  rents,  and  see  that  property  is  kei)t  in  good  order.  He 
has  an  assistant,  or  janitor,  who  keeps  the  stairs  and  court  in  proper 
condition.  The  tenants  have  only  their  apartments  to  look  after. 
Laundries  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  tenants,  each  tenant  having 
access  once  a  week.  They  must  supply  their  own  fuel,  but  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  water  is  allowed.  There  are  t^wo  other  accessories  not 
usually  found  in  model  buildings  of  this  class.  The  first  is  a  cider  press, 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  outhouse,  and  which  may  be  utilized  on 
the  payment  of  an  insignificant  fee.  The  second  is  a  room  in  the  out- 
house which  may  be  used  as  a  mortuary,  or  as  an  infirmary  in  case  of 
contagious  diseases. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  buildings  are  conveniently  located  with  refer- 
ence to  their  work,  none  of  them  being  more  than  half  a  mile  distant. 

The  cliief  cause  of  meager  financial  returils  has  been  the  number  of 
empty  tenements.  Whether  the  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
l)rejudice  of  liouennais  workingmen  against  enterprises  of  the  sort 
does  not  appear;  certainly  the  rentals  do  not  call  for  as  high  a  pro- 
X>ortion  of  income  as  is  usually  spent  in  house  accommodation. 

CHEAP  DWELLINGS   COMPANT,  L70VS. 

In  1886  Messrs.  F61ix  and  Lucien  Mangini,  Joseph  Gillet,  and  Ed- 
ouard  Aynard  organized  a  company  with  a  capital  stock  of  200,000  francs 
($38,(>00),  each  one  subscribing  50,000  francs  ($9,660).  The  object  was 
to  purchase  laud  and  erect  dwellings  for  working  people  in  which  the 
elements  of  hygiene,  economy,  and  domestic  comfort  should  receive 
due  consideration.  Dividends  were  limited  to  4  per  cent.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  the  dwellings  could  be  sold  to  tenants,  but  the  main  object 
was  rental.  It  was  believed  that,  in  general,  it  was  not  desirable  to 
attempt  to  make  the  workingman  the  owner  of  his  home,  owing  to 
the  frequency  with  which  he  moved  from  place  to  place.  The  quar- 
ter of  Lyons  known  as  de  la  Mouche  was  selected  as  the  site  for  build- 
ing operations.  A  tract  of  land  71.71  meters  (235.27  feet)  in  length 
and  15  meters  (49.21  feet)  in  depth  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  27.38 
francs  ((5.28)  per  square  meter.  The  area  was  1,060  square  meters 
(11,409.84  square  feet).  The  configuration  of  the  ground  perniitte<l 
the  erection  of  five  buildings,  one  isolated  and  four  in  groups  of  two. 
The  total  cost  of  these  five  buildings,  including  all  incidental  expeni 
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and  4  per  cent  interest  on  the  money  while  building  operations  were 
going  on,  was  143,539.61  francs  ((27,703.14),  exclusive  of  land.  The 
cost  of  the  latter  was  29,021.75  francs  ($5,601.20).  The  paving  of  side- 
walks, courts,  and  accessories  absorbed  5,538.64  francs  ($1,068.96) 
additional.  The  average  cost  of  each  of  the  five  buildings  was  35,620 
francs  ($0,874.66);  of  each  of  the  sixty  tenements  contained  in  them 
2,908  francs  ($572.82).  The  rental  of  120  francs  ($23.16)  per  tenement 
per  year  was  therefore  fixed  as  the  rate  which  would  insure  4  per  cent 
net  profit.  The  total  sum  received  for  rent  during  the  first  year  of 
operations  was  11,801.45  francs  ($2,277.68).  The  uncollectible  arrears 
amounted  to  247.75  francs  ($47.82).  There  were  no  empty  tenements. 
The  loss  from  rental  was  therefore  a  little  more  than  2  per  cent,  and 
was  due  chiefly  to  leniency  in  cases  of  death  or  sickness  in  families. 
The  total  expenses  were  2,034.06  Irancs  ($392.57).  The  net  returns 
were  9,767.39  francs  ($1,885.11).  Interest  at  4  per  cent  would  absorb 
7,124  francs  ($1,374.93).  There  remained,  after  payment  of  all  expenses 
and  4  per  cent  dividend,  a  surplus  of  2,643.39  francs  ($510.17).  If  we 
subtract  from  this  a  partial  remission  of  taxation  on  newly  built  prop- 
erty, which  holds  good  during  the  first  two  years,  the  sum  of  800  francs 
($154.40),  there  remained  a  reserve  of  1,843.39  francs  (.*355.77). 

The  successful  results  achieved  by  this  joint  partnership  brought 
about  the  establishment  of  the  Cheap  Dwellings  Company  {Soci^tS 
Anonyme  de  Logements  liconomiques).  The  possibility  of  providing 
good  and  wholesome  acconnnodation  at  30  per  cent  less  than  the  ordi- 
nary rates,  and  at  the  same  time  securin<^  a  return  of  4  j)er  cent  on  the 
capital  invested,  was  the  motive  for  extending  the  work.  The  capital 
stock  was  first  fixed  at  1,000,000  francs  ($193,000).  In  1890  it  was 
increased  to  2,000,000  francs  ($38i>,00()),  and  recently  to  3,000,000  francs 
($579,000).  The  increase  has  been  due  to  the  necessities  of  the  coni- 
l)any  in  making  constant  additions  to  its  property.  There  has  been  no 
change  of  policy.  The  stock  is  held  partly  by  private  subscribers,  and 
the  local  savings  bank  has  subscribed  from  its  reserve  funds  one-half 
of  the  cai)ital  stock. 

The  houses  selected  for  description  are  a  group  of  sixteen,  located  on 
four  sciuares,  fronting  each  other  and  each  subdivided  into  groups 
of  two  houses,  each  smaller  group  standing  entirely  alone.  About  50 
per  cent  of  the  ground  has  been  built  upon.  The  rear  open  space  is 
planted  with  trees.  The  houses  are  hve  stories  high  and  are  built  of 
concrete  (ma chef er)^  cut  stone  being  used  for  the  cornices.  The  stair- 
cases are  of  stone,  with  iron  railings,  and  the  roofing  is  of  tiles.  The 
fl(»()rs  rest  on  iron  joists  tilled  in  with  masonry.  Cellars  are  partitioned 
with  cement  fiags.  The  kitchens  are  i)aved  with  scjuare  tiles;  all 
other  rooms  have  inlaid  fioors  of  Burgundy  oak.  The  woodwork  of 
windows  and  of  outer  doors  is  of  oak.  Windows  on  the  ground  floor 
have  shutters,  and  on  the  fioors  above  Venetian  blinds  have  been  used. 
Living  apartments,  halls,  and  water-closets  are  papered.    Kitchens  are 


tinislied  in  phister  of  paris  in  two  enlors.    Tlie  external  appearance  of  I 
tlie  lionses  is  made  to  eoiifurm  im  neikily  aa  poaaible  to  tbc  prevailing  J 
type  of  habitation  in  the  city,  bo  tbat  tUey  may  not  be  distingnished  T 
cstcrnally.    There  is  through  ventilation.    Three-room  tenements  have  | 
a  water -clohct  for  the  soIh  use  of  occupants,  bnt  the  occa]iartts  of  two- 
nx>m  teneiiieiits  use  a  cloaet  in  common.    Closets  are  inside  the  bnild- 
ingH,  but  outside  the  tenements.    A  range  has  been  placed  in  each 
kitchen;   also  a  coal  box   and  cupboard    aud  shetvea.     There  is  a 
clothespcess  in  ench  teuemccit,  and  also  a  marble  niiintelpiece  in  the  _ 
largest  room.     The  ceilings  are  11  feet  6  inches  high  on  the  giiniud  1 
floor,  10  feet  10  inches  on  the  second  floor,  10  feet  C  inches  on  the  third  I 
floor,  10  feet  2  inches  on  the  fourth  floor,  and  8  feet  ft  inches  on  the  I 
hfth  floor.    The  rentiil  for  two-room  tenemeuta  varies  from  8  francs  I 
to  11  friuic8  (^1.54  to  $2.12)  per  montli.    Three-room  tenements  reufe'4 
from  H-rjO  francs  to  21.50  fi-ancs  {$2.80  to  $4.15)  per  month. 

The  total  number  of  buildings  owned  by  this  company  in  the  last  I 
tlscal  year  for  which  these  facts  were  available  was  flfty  five,  comprisinff  J 
647  tenements.  Four  per  cent  divhlunds  have  been  piiid  annuallf  I 
aince  the  foundiition  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  total  reserve  up  to  I 
December  31,  1S!>0,  amonnted  to  45,041.58  francs  (»8,(;!)3.02),  or  nbout  I 
2^  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock  at  that  date.  A  portion  of  this  is  setl 
aside  as  a  speiuitl  fund  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  future  dividends  1 
should  bushiCHS  returns  not  be  so  favorable  at  any  time.  The  ajtjtre- 1 
ciatiou  of  tlie  excellent  accommodation  fiirnished  is  best  measnred  by  J 
the  loss  of  rental  resulting  from  unoccupie«l  tenements  dnring  the  fiscal^ 
year;  out  of  160  tenements  this  amoanted  to  only  150  francs  ($30.11).f 
Rents  are  paid  monthly  when  accrued.  Tenants  are  required  to  sign  al 
tlirce  years'  lease.  The  rentals  in  these  buildings  are  about  30  i>cr  cent* 
less  than  for  very  mnch  inferior  acconimodatiou  in  the  neighborhood.  | 
Subletting  or  taking  boarders  is  not  perndtted. 

GBKMANY. 

TflltEUSNT  DWELLINaS   COMFART.  FRANKFOST  ON  THE  MAIM 
This  company  (AUtienliiiugesellschaft  filr  kleine  Wohnungen)  com- 
menced its  activities  in  1891.    Its  total  share  capital  is  C05,000  marks 
(*14.J,y'''0),  and  thiTc  is  besides  a  borrowed  capital  of  100,000  marks  J 
($23,800),  upim  which  latter  3^  per  cent  per  annum  is  paid.    The  annnat  I 
dividends  paid  Irom  the  beginning  have  been  3J  jwr  cent,  while  the  net  I 
]>rofit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1893,  exclusive  of  profltJ 
on  sale  of  land,  was  4.24  per  cent.    The  total  amount  of  reserve  setlfl 
aside  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  was  52,957.15  marks  ($12,(iO3.80)^ 
The  present  estimated  value  of  lands  and  mo<lel  buildings  belonging! 
to  the  comiiauy  is  717,5.'>8.20  marks  ($170,778.87).     The  sum  of  208.50.^ 
marks  ($49,02)  represented  the  loss  of  rental  from  unoccupied  lodgiii 
and  nonpiyineDt  of  arrearages  during  the  year  1893.    Itente  are  p 
montblf  ID  advance.    They  are  brought  by  tenants  to  the  afi&cjbcK.  "C 
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company.  Fifteen  days'  written  notice  is  reqnired  of  intention  to  leavflL 
Two  weeks'  an'car;)ge,  ftt  most,  is  allowed.  Where  the  case  is  a  worthy 
one  the  pabLo  relief  anthorities  osaally  estend  aid.  The  rents  are 
coos'derably  lower  than  those  jiaid  for  fairly  similar  accommodation  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  following  tables  give  an  iiiterentiug  exhibit  of 
the  occnpations,  earnings  of  tlie  family  the  cost  of  rent  in  the  Tork- 
atrasse  and  Burgstrasse  teneiueuttii,  and  the  amoant  paid  for  rent  in 
premises  previonaly  oconpied : 
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OCCUPATIONS,  BABNIN68,  BTC-Conelnded. 
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$5.06 
6.21 
6.66 
6.47 
7.38 
2.86 
4.76 
8.52 
2.38 
7.14 
3.57 
4.76 
9.04 
4.76 
5.95 
6.90 
4.76 
6.00 
6.71 
6.47 
4.76 
7.62 
4.28 
4.76 
4.28 
5.23 
0.99 
7.37 
4.28 
6.18 
5.24 
5.95 
3.09 
4.28 
6.00 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 
4 
8 
1 
8 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

$0.96 

Packer 

PnAAemfniterfe  maker  ......... 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

.47 
"L48* 

PaAfieinenterte  maker ......... 

$0.24 

Portfolio  maker .  rr.rr^r. .-.,.,, 

Printer 

1.90 

Bailroad  yard  awitohiuan 

Koofer 

2.81 

Reamstresa 

L43 

Shoemaker  .....•..........•••  • 

4.28 
4.28 
6.95 
3.33 
4.28 
3.57 
2.86 
2.14 
7.14 
4.05 
8.81 
4.28 
4.76 
8.33 
4.28 
3.57 
5.95 
5.71 
4.76 
4.76 
4.28 

1 

2.38 

Shoemaker 

.24 

Slioemaker 

1.19 

Shoemaker 

1 
1 
1 
1 

i' 

8.09 

Shoemaker 

Shoemaker .................... 

.71 
.06 
.06 

.47 

Shoemaker 

Shoemaker 

Staire  caroenter  ............... 

.96 

Stonecatter 

Street  railway  employee 

Street  railway  em  ployee 

Swimming  school  teacher 

Tailor.... 

1 
1 
1 

1.43 

"Lot 

L19 

Tailor 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

.95 
4.28 
8.00 

'*i.*io* 

1.43 

Tinsmith • 

Tinsmith 

Tinsmith 

.48 

Weaver,  ribbon 

No  occupation  (widow) 

No  occuiiation  (widow) 

Kot  specified  (widow) 

4.76 
3.83 
2.86 

.95 

1 

1 

.71 
1.43 

Not  specified  (widow) 

Persons  paying  less  than  formerly 64 

Persons  paying  more  than  formerly 26 

Persona  paying  sameaa  formerly 10 

Total 90 

OCCUPATIONS.  SABNINGS,  AND  PBBSENT  AND  FOBMBB  BENTS  OF  TENANTS  OF 

TAB  BUBGSTBASSB  TENEMENTS. 


Earnings  per 
week  of— 

Sise 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Bent  of 

present 

dwelling 

per 

Fonner  dwelling  place. 

Belation  of 

nresent  to 

fonner  rout 

paid  by 

tenants. 

Occupation. 

Hns- 
hand. 

Wife. 

Bent 

per 

month. 

Number  of— 

Booms. 

Bitch- 
ens. 

Less. 

Mors. 

Baker 

$4.28 
4.06 
6.00 

'iLli' 

• 

$3.67 
Xb7 
8.57 
7.14 
8.33 
8.57 
5.71 
8.83 
8.57 
8.33 
8.57 
8.57 
8.33 
3.57 

4.76 

$2.86 
4.28 
7.14 

1 

1 
2 

'$6.'7i' 
3.57 

$0.71 

Baker 

BUcksmith 

Batcher 

Shnn. 

Calciminer.... 

4.28 
4.28 
6.24 

.05 
2.38 

"i*67' 
2.86 
2.38 
2.86 
8.57 
8.33 
2.38 

8.57 
4.05 
4.76 
4.76 
4.28 
2.86 
4.28 
6.43 
5.47 
4.28 
3.81 
8.67 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
8 

.24 
.48 

His 

.71 

-r- 

Carpenter... 

Carpenter 

.95 

Charwoman 

Charw'nnian  -..r.-...-r*. ........ 

Charwoman...... 

.47 

Charwoman.... ............... 

\     > 

.71 

2.80 

2.14 

.71 

.48 

8.81 

Charwoman..... 

Chnrwoman ................... 

Fireman 

"4.05' 
4.76 
6.00 

f.l4 

iTlagman,  railroad ...•••. 

Foreman 

Foreman    fire  oompany  aad 
janitor 
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10  p.  m.,  but  all  tenants  are  provided  with  keys.  Stairs  and  oorridorB 
are  lighted  from  dusk  to  9  p.  m.  in  winter  and  to  9^  p.  m.  iu  snin- 
mer.  The  common  stairways  and  corridors  are  cleaned  by  employees 
of  the  company.  Washing  is  done  in  the  dwellings  and  drying  in  the 
attic.  Regulations  prescribe  the  days  when  families  may  use  the  dry- 
ing room.  A  stove,  witli  boiler  attarJied,  is  placed  in  eaeh  kitchen.  A 
imrtable  receptacle  for  each  family  serves  as  a  garbage  box,  and  is 
removed  twice  a  week  by  public  scavengers.  There  are  no  pantries  or 
dothcspresses.  All  i  ooms  not  used  as  kitchens  are  provided  with  orna- 
mental iron  stoves,  which  may  also  be  used  for  heating  flatirons.  There 
are  balconies  on  each  floor  in  houses  of  type  1,  and  one  for  each  fiunily 
in  houses  of  type  2.  The  walls  of  the  rooms  are  papered.  In  tyi>e  1 
kitchens  arc  17  feet  by  10  feet  6  inches  and  bedrooms  17  feet  by  9 
feet  2  in<!hes.  In  type  2  kitchens  are  10  feet  8  inches  by  6  feet  7  inches, 
b(Ml rooms  15  feet  by  8  feet  11  inches,  and  living  rooms  16  feet  5  inches 
by  11  feet  i  inches,  lientals  for  two-room  tenements  vary  from  14 
marks  (iS.X^)  iu  the  fourth  story  to  16  marks  ($3.81)  in  the  second 
story.  In  the  tirst  and  third  stories  this  style  of  accommodation  rents 
for  15  marks  (^.'5.57)  per  month.  Three-ri>om  tenements  rent  for  20 
marks  ($4.70)  in  the  fourth  story,  24  marks  ($5.71)  in  the  second  story^ 
and  22  marks  (85.24)  in  the  tirst  Jind  third  stories. 

This  company  owns  sixteen  buildings,  containing  97  two-room  tene-- 
ments,  24  luo-rooins  with  hallway,  and  55  three-room  tenements. 

BERLIN  MUTUAL  BUILDING  COMPAN7.  BERLIN. 

The  location  of  the  building  belonging  to  this  company  (Berliner 
Oenieinniitziger  liaugesellseliat't)  which  has  been  selected  for  description 
is  at  No.  12  nnehholzerstrasse.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  total  area  is 
eovered  with  luiildings.  The  oihju  space  is  a  court  in  the  rear,  parti* 
iioned  olT'  so  that  each  sectitm  of  the  block  is  independent  of  the  others. 
The  huihling  is  of  brick,  with  tile  roofing  and  stone  staircases.  No 
furtlH'r  means  have  bec^n  taken  to  make  the  building  fireproof.  There 
is  a  I'cUar  i»aved  with  bricks  and  divided  hy  stone  and  brick  partitions 
into  small  st4)rage  cells.  Staircases  are  wide  and  ventilated  by  double 
windows.  ICach  tt^ienient  has  a  small  private  hallway.  Every  family 
is  thus  well  isohited.  Kach  tenement  o])ens  both  on  the  street  and 
e^)urt,  allording  through  circulation.  Families  occupying  three-room 
and  four  room  t^Miements  have  separate  water-closets,  but  occupants 
of  two  room  tenements  have  one  closet  for  every  two  families.  Closets 
have  been  ]>1aced  inside  the  building,  are  reached  only  from  the  stair- 
case landing,  and  are  ])rovided  \vith  ventilating  shafts  and  wiiulows 
coniuM'ting  <lircctly  with  the  open  air.  They  are  flushed  by  means  of 
litYing  knobs.  Water  and  wasti»  from  the  kitchens  and  closets  run 
dir4»cMy  to  the  sewers  through  interior  conduits.  Bain  water  also  runs 
t'O  the  sewer.  Hciating  is  done  by  por^^^i  stoves  within  the  tene- 
ments.    Stairs  are  lighted   by  gtulJ|B^|kfe  iintil  10  p.  m.,  bat 
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tenants  as  a  rale  nse  oil  lamps  in  tbeir  own  rooms.  Laundries  have 
been  placed  in  the  cellar,  and  each  family  has  the  use  of  one  for  two 
days  out  of  every  month.  Each  kitchen  has  a  large  range  with  oven. 
Receptacles  for  garbage  are  placed  in  the  yard,  to  which  all  refuse  must 
be  carried;  the  company  pays  for  its  periodical  hauling  away.  Clothes- 
presses  have  not  been  placed  in  tenements,  the  people  preferring  their 
own  wardrobes.  There  are  no  window  shutters,  balconies,  or  porches. 
Each  tenement  has  been  furnished  with  a  doorbell.  The  bedroom  and 
kitchen  walls  are  painted;  the  living  room  is  papered.  Floors  are  oiled 
and  ceilings  are  frescoed.  Externally  the  walls  have  been  covered  with 
mortar  in  imitation  of  stone. 

Rentals  of  two-room  tenements  vary  from  150  marks  to  205  marks 
($35.70  to  $48.79)  per  annum.  Three-room  tenements  rent  for  300  marks 
to  315  marks  ($71.40  to  $74.97)  per  annum.  A  few  of  the  smaller  three- 
room  tenements  rent  for  225  marks  ($53.55)  per  annum. 

In  the  prevailing  type  of  two-room  tenements  the  kitchens  are  13 feet 
by  9  feet  4  inches,  and  the  bedrooms  17  feet  6  inches  by  12  feet  11  inches. 
Average  sized  three-room  tenements  contain  kitchens  13  feet  by  7  feet 
1  inch,  living  rooms  17  feet  6  inches  by  13  feet  1  inch,  and  bedrooms  17 
feet  11  inches  by  8  feet  6  inches.  The  private  corridor  is  4  feet  1  inch  by 
7  feet  1  inch.    Ceilings  are  9  feet  4  inches  high. 

The  company  commenced  operations  in  1849.  In  1892  it  possessed 
fifty  buildings,  containing  491  tenements ;  219  were  two-room  tenements, 
234  three-room  tenements,  and  38  four-room  tenements.  The  company 
was  organized  on  a  purely  philanthropic  basis.  The  original  stock  was 
subscribed  to  form  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  real  estate  and 
providing  homes  for  the  poorer  working  people.  Dividends  were  limited 
to  4  per  cent,  and  all  increase  in  the  value  of  the  companjr's  property, 
either  by  added  increment  to  its  real  estate  or  by  increased  building 
construction,  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  fund  itself.  In  the  accounts  of 
the  fund,  therefore,  the  share  capital  is  counted  as  a  debt  against  it; 
nothing  more.  Up  to  October  31,  1893,  the  actual  expense  for  land 
bought  about  forty-five  years  ago  and  the  buildings  erected  from  time 
to  time  since  amounted  to  1,642,631.72  marks  ($390,946.35),  of  which 
about  200,000  marks  ($47^000)  was  actually  paid  for  land.  In  addition 
to  this  a  legacy  (Alexandra  Stiftung)  is  also  managed  by  the  company, 
the  ground  and  buildings  representing  the  investment  of  which  had  cost 
up  to  October  31, 1893, 1,031,991.90  marks  ($245,614.07).  This  makes  a 
total  of  2,674,623.62  marks  ($636,560.42)  paid  out  for  land  and  houses. 
It  is  on  this  amount  that  rents  are  based. 

An  official  estimate  made  in  May,  1892,  of  the  actual  value  of  these 
properties  placed  it  at  4,621,039  marks  ($1,099,807.28).  Subtract- 
iiig  from  this  amount  the  share  capital,  208,500  marks  ($49,623),  the 
money  borrowed  on  mortgages,  C23,400  marks  ($148,369.20),  and  mis- 
cellaneous liabilities,  203,200  marks  ($48,361.60),  amounting  altogether 

H.  Ex.  354 19 
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to  1,035,100  marks  ($246,353.80),  there  was  left  a  balance  of  3,585,939 
marks  ($853,453.48),  which  represented  the  value  of  the  ori^^al  fond 
at  that  date,  firee  of  all  incumbrances. 

The  company  can  issue  new  stock  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000  marks 
($238,000),  but  new  stock  has  never  been  issued  except  at  times  when 
money  was  needed  for  building  purposes  and  could  not  be  obtained  for 
4  per  cent  or  less.  Four  per  cent  has  been  paid  to  stockholders  since  the 
beginning  of  the  enterprise.  The  company  has  had  to  pay  from  3J  to 
4  per  cent  for  money  borrowed  on  buildings  erected  on  its  own  account 
and  4J  per  cent  on  buildings  erected  on  account  of  the  Alexandra  fond. 
So  far  nothing  has  been  loaned  by  the  government,  although  efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  secure  a  loan  from  it  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

The  loss  of  rental  from  unoccupied  lodgings  has  been  practically 
nothing  during  recent  fiscal  years.    Kents  are  paid  quarterly  in  advance 
to  the  resident  agent  at  his  office.    Three  months'  notice  is  required  of 
intention  to  quit.    Arrearages  of  rent  almost  never  occur,  and  when 
they  do  the  treatment  of  the  tenant  largely  depends  upon  circumstances. 
Rentals  have  remained  fixed  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  they  are  about 
26  per  cent  cheaper  than  for  practically  similar  accommodation  in  the 
neighborhood.    It  is  calculated,  however,  that  they  absorb  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  heads  of  tenant  families.    The  average  dura- 
tion of  tenancy  has  been  twenty  years.    Subletting  is  not  permitted, 
and  boarders  are  likewise  prohibited  under  the  regulations,  but  they 
are,  nevertheless,  taken. 

The  occupations  of  458  heads  of  tenant  families  are  as  follows:  There 
are  83  i)r()prietors  of  stores  and  workshops,  with  average  annual  earn- 
ings of  1,000  marks  to  1,500  marks  ($238  to  $357);  147  artisans  and 
laborers,  with  average  annual  earnings  of  1,000  marks  ($238);  13  clerks 
and  salesmen,  with  average  annual  earnings  of  1,000  marks  ($238);  76 
government  employees,  with  average  annual  earnings  of  500  marks  to 
600  marks  ($110  to  $112.80);  13  functionaries,  with  average  annual 
earnings  of  500  marks  to  050  marks  ($119  to  $154.70);  127  widows  and 
spinsters  variously  employed,  with  average  annual  earnings  of  500 
marks  ($119). 

Persons  having  a  yearly  income  under  500  marks  ($119)  or  over  3,000 
marks  ($714)  are  ruled  out  as  tenants.  Porters,  janitors,  and  other 
assistants  are  usually  selected  from  among  the  oldest  tenants,  who  are 
generally  functtionaries.  They  receive  no  salary,  nor  are  they  granted 
reduced  rentals.  They  gladly  assume  the  duties  of  keeping  order, 
lighting  the  halls,  etc.,  for  the  honor  of  holding  the  position.  A  small 
gratuity,  usually  30  marks  ($7.14),  is  given  them  at  Christmas.  In  con- 
nection with  the  company's  buihlings  there  are  four  day  nurseries,  which 
are  sustained  by  other  philanthropic  societies.  They  have  rooms  in  the 
building  and  pay  reduced  rentals. 
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SOCIET7  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TENEBffENTS,   BERLIN. 

This  company  (Verein  zur  Verbesserung  der  kleinen  Wolinungen)  has 
purchased  six  old  houses,  renovated  them,  and  is  renting  them  at  the 
lowest  possible  figure.  It  has  constructed  no  new  buildings.  Up  to 
1891  it  had  not  paid  any  dividends,  all  profits  being  turned  into  the 
reserve  fund,  which  then  amounted  to  22,381.22  marks  ($5,326.73).  The 
net  profits  for  1891  were  sufficient  to  have  paid  nearly  2  per  cent  had 
they  been  divided.  The  estimated  value  of  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany is  925,993.43  marks  ($220,386.44).  The  rent  roU  during  the  fiscal 
year  1891  amounted  to  60,329.08  marks  ($14,358.32).  The  rent  for  single 
rooms  varies  from  7.75  marks  to  14  marks  ($1.84  to  $3.33)  per  month. 
Two-room  tenements  rent  for  from  10.25  marks  to  25.50  marks  ($2.44  to 
$6.07)  per  month;  three-room  tenements,  15  marks  to  63.25  marks  ($3.57 
to  $15.05)  per  month;  four-room  tenements,  31  marks  to  63.50  marks 
($7.38  to  $15.11)  per  month;  five-room  tenements,  52.50  marks  ($12.50) 
per  month.  The  company  possesses  205  tenements,  which  in  1891 
were  inhabited  by  893  people.  Eents  are  paid  monthly,  and  the 
system  of  collection  by  ladies  is  made  use  of.  The  average  rental  of 
this  property,  which  was  formerly  390  marks  ($92.82)  per  annum,  has 
been  reduced  to  2.")0  marks  ($59.50)  since  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  com]:)any,  while  the  net  return  from  the  property  has  been  greater 
than  previously.  The  majority  of  the  tenants  belong  strictly  to  the 
laboring  population. 

The  annual  report  for  1892  says: 

In  the  management  of  our  houses  ethical  aims  have  been  leading 
features,  and  we  believe  that  we  can  further  the  same  by  a  new  arrange- 
ment made  during  this  year  in  accordance  with  the  Miss  Octavia  Hill 
system.  We  have  contrat^ted  with  a  ladies'  committee  for  the  collection 
of  a  large  part  of  the  rents  in  our  smaller  tenements  since  May,  1891. 
By  this  means  the  ladies  have  been  brought  into  constant  intercourse 
with  the  tenants  and  have  endeavored  to  gain  their  confidence.  They 
have  oi)i)ortunities  for  giving  advice  in  many  ways,  as  to  bringing  up 
children,  family  hygiene,  etc.,  and  they  have  often  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing suitable  employment  for  tenants,  thereby  preventing  misery  and 
surt'ering.  The  company  has  by  this  means  come  nearer  to  accomplish- 
ing its  aim,  which  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  tenants  the  fact  that 
they  are  living  in  houses  owned  by  a  society  for  public  utility,  in  which, 
altliou<;h  regulations,  necessarily  strict,  exist  regarding  payment  of 
rent  and  interior  management,  every  effort  is  made  to  comply  with 
their  wishes  in  regard  to  keeping  the  dwellings  in  good  condition,  as 
W(?ll  as  to  give  careful  attention  to  their  personal  interests  from  a  public- 
spirited  point  of  view.  We  hope  to  succeed  in  still  further  extending 
the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  ladies  and  to  organize  a  regular  institu- 
tion, in  which  a  new  ladies'  society  will  be  called  into  existence  to  work 
in  our  houses,  and  will,  hand  in  hand  with  our  company,  foster  its 
ethical  aims. 
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PROPOSED  TENEMENTS  OP  VALENTIN  WEISBACH,  BBRIOV. 

Yaleutin  Weisbach,  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement 
of  Tenements,  was  in  1893  about  to  construct  tenement  houses  on  land 
which  he  owned  in  the  outskirts  of  Berlin,  according  to  the  accomiMuiy- 
ing  plans  (plans  Kos.  43  A  and  43  B). 

The  buildings  will  be  five  stories  high,  containing  accommodation 
for  from  ten  to  twelve  families  in  each  separate  division.  The  size  of 
ordinary  tenements  will  be  two  rooms  and  kitchen  for  a  family.  This 
is  in  deference  to  a  prevailing  practice  in  Berlin,  where  rentals  are  so 
high  that  lodgers  have  to  be  taken.  The  rent  will  be  the  same  as  that 
now  cliarged  for  a  single  room  and  kitchen  in  other  parts  of  Berlin. 
This  plan  will  help  the  single  man  to  secure  good  accommodationSy 
while  it  will  not  run  contrary  to  the  acquired  habits  of  the  people. 

METER'S  MODEL  TENEMENT  BUILDINQS.  LBIP8IC. 

Leipsic  has  developed  industrially  to  a  remarkable  extent  daring  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  and  the  need  for  housing  has  corres];>ondingly 
grown.  Houses  that  were  built  originally  for  the  use  of  working  i>eople 
have  been  resold  at  advanced  prices,  and  the  rents,  already  high,  rel- 
ative to  income,  have  been  increased  by  the  new  proprietors.  Mr. 
Herrmann  J.  IVIeyer,  a  wealthy  philanthropist,  recognizing  this  fact^ 
determined  to  undertake  the  provision  of  model  dwellings,  fixing  the 
rent  on  the  basis  of  3  per  cent  net  on  his  investment,  and  spending  the 
net  income  each  year  in  extending  the  work.  In  this  plan  he  has 
followed  the  conceptions  underlying  the  Peabody  trust. 

A  large  plot  of  land  wa«  purchased,  having  a  total  area  of  158,829 
square  feet.  It  has  been  laid  out  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  plan 
(plan  No.  44  A). 

About  28  per  cent  of  the  ground  has  been  built  upon.  The  oi>en 
space  is  in  the  form  of  a  court  in  the  center,  which  has  been  divided 
into  numerous  small  gardens,  each  reached  by  a  gravel  walk.  In  the 
center  is  a  space  for  drying  clothes,  and  at  one  corner  is  a  playground 
for  children.  Each  tenant  has  his  own  space  fenced  and  locked  in. 
The  spaces  cost  the  tenants  a  rental  of  7.80  marks  ($1.86)  per  year. 
The  drying  ground  and  playground  are  for  the  free  use  of  occupants. 
Many  of  the  tenants  have  built  small  summer  houses  on  their  spaceSy 
and  nearly  all  have  planted  flowers.  In  the  summer  time  picnics  are 
often  held,  at  which  tenants  entertain  their  outside  firiends. 

The  buildings  are  four  stories  high  and  built  of  brick.  The  roofing 
is  of  tiles,  and  the  staircases  are  built  of  oak.  Each  separate  section 
has  a  staircase,  and  access  from  one  section  to  the  other  can  easily  be 
had  over  the  roof.  Aside  from  this  there  are  no  special  arrangements 
to  provide  escape  in  case  of  fire.  The  buildings  have  a  cellar  paved 
with  bricks,  which  is  used  for  storage  purposes,  and  there  is  space  par- 
titioned ofi'  for  each  family.    The  laundry  is  also  situated  in  the  cellar. 
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($36.89)  in  the  fourth  story,  180  marks  ($42.84)  in  the  third  story,  and 
200  marks  ($47.60)  in  the  first  and  second  stories. 

At  the  present  time  35  house  divisions  have  been  constructed — 26  in 
one  block  and  the  remainder  in  another.  These  contain  353  tenements, 
numbering  in  all  1,206  rooms  and  6  stores.  The  346  tenements  rented 
at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  (March,  1894)  contained  309  families 
and  37  single  persons.  The  total  population  was  made  up  of  627  adults 
and  846  children,  in  all  1,473  persons.  The  average  size  of  a  family 
was  4.77  people.  The  average  air  space  per  inhabitant  was  839J  cubio 
feet.  Four  additional  houses  iire  nearing  completion  at  the  present 
time. 

There  has  been  one  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  since  the  buildings  were 
opened  for  habitation,  resulting  in  thirteen  deaths  during  four  weei^s. 

This  undertaking  is  an  individual  philanthropic  enterprise.  The 
total  amount  expended  up  to  March,  1803,  for  lots,  buildings,  and 
improvements  was  l,2(n,04().04  marks  ($300,129.10).  The  income  and 
expenditures  are  so  arranged  as  to  secuire  a  net  profit  of  3  per  cent  on 
the  capital.  J^othing  is  written  oti*  annually  for  depreciation,  as  the 
increase  in  the  valne  of  land  wliicli  is  not  yet  built  upon  fully  equals 
this  sum.  The  proprietor  originally  bonglit  a  very  large  tract  of  land 
and  sold  part  of  it  at  a  i)rotit,  devoting  this  to  the  building  fund.  The 
houses  were  built  cheaply,  as  no  architect's  services  had  to  be  paid  for 
and  the  material  was  obtained  at  a  low  price.  The  net  returns  enable 
Mr.  Meyer  to  build  about  two  new  honse  divisions  eiich  year.  The  loss 
from  empty  tenements  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  about 
5  per  cent  of  the  actual  rental  value.  Rents  are  paid  weekly,  and  are 
collected  by  ladies  who  render  tln^ir  services  gratuitously.  Improve- 
ment of  tenants  is  the  main  object  of  the  visitation.  Arrearages 
amounted  to  about  3  per  cent  of  the  rental  value  during  the  last  fiscal 
year.  Rents  are  fixed  at  about  15  per  cent  less  than  those  asked  for 
fairly  similar  accommodation  in  the  neighborhood;  but  even  then  14J 
per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  tenants,  it  is  estimated,  goes  for  payment 
of  rent  Duration  of  tenancy  is  very  stable;  people  once  entering 
rarely  move  out.  Tenants  are  not  permitted  to  sublet  or  to  receive 
boarders.  The  only  special  form  of  application  required  is  a  certifica- 
tfton  that  the  applicant  has  a  regular  means  of  subsistence. 
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The  occupations  and  earnings  in  1892  of  the  great  majority  of  heads  of 
tenant  families  appear  in  the  following  table: 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES  IN  MEYER'S  MODEL 

TENEMENT  BUILDINGS.  LEIPSIC. 


Occnpation. 


Basket  maker 

Bookbinders 

CabiDetmaken 

Carpenters 

Chimney  sweep 

Coaohmen 

Cooper 

Drapers 

Engrayer 

Factory  employees . . 
Fire-dep't  employees 

Furriers 

Gardener 

Grocers 

Helpers  at  market. . . 

Hoosekeeper 

Instrument  makers . 

Iron  tamer 

Laborers 

Ladies'  tailors 

Laundresses 

Lithographer 

Locksmiths 

Machinists 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
2 

31 

12 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 

23 
2 

15 
1 
2 

16 
1 
7 
1 

50 
3 
3 
1 
6 
2 


Ayeraire  annual 
earnings. 


$185.64 
$247. 52  to  297. 02 
222. 77  to  235. 14 
123.  76  to  148. 51 
198. 02  to  210. 89 
222. 77  to  247. 52 


8n.28 
222.77 
222.77 
846.53 
198. 02  to  210. 89 


198. 02  to  222. 77 


309. 40  to  321. 78 
247. 52 

178. 26  to  185. 64 
123.76 

148. 51  to  160. 89 

247.52 

247. 52  to  272. 27 
222. 77  to  235. 14 


Oooupation. 


Market  women 

Masons 

Merchants 

Molders 

Paintors 

Porters 

Railway  employees 

Saddler 

Sculptor 

Seamstresses 

Shoemakers 

Stonecutters 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Tile  roofers 

Tinners 

Turners 

Waiter 

Warehouse  laborer 

Wearer,  hand 

No  occupation  (widows) 

Average  earnings 


Num- 
ber. 


4 

12 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
6 
8 
1 
1 
1 
5 


Ayerage  annual 
eaniings. 


1247. 52  to  $309. 40 


198.02 
272.27 


142.80 

247.52 

809.40 

49.50 

18S.  64  to  198. 02 

222. 77  to  235. 14 

185. 64  to  198. 02 

210. 89  to  222. 77 

247.52 

809.40 

247.52 

247.52 

198.02 


231.00 


A  kindergarten  is  open  from  9  a.  m.  in  winter  and  8  a.  m.  in  summer 
until  6  p.  m.  Dinner  is  furnished  the  children,  but  their  morning  and 
evening  meals  are  provided  by  the  parents.  A  fee  of  20  pfennigs  (5 
cents)  per  week  is  required.  If,  however,  more  than  one  child  attends 
from  the  same  family  the  eldest  pays  20  pfennigs  (5  cents)  and  the 
younger  ones  15  pfennigs  (3J  cents)  weekly.  Eighty  children  in  all 
are  in  average  attendance.  The  original  cost  of  installation  was  6,000 
marks  ($1,428). 

The  philanthropic  enterprise  of  Mr.  Meyer  is  bound  to  attain  even 
larger  proportions  than  it  has  yet  reached.  He  has  organized  a  trust 
which  is  called  the  Society  for  the  Construction  of  Cheap  Dwellings  in 
Leipsic-Lindenau.  IN'ot  only  has  the  sympathy  and  help  of  several  gen- 
tlemen been  enlisted,  but  the  cooperation  of  ladies  in  the  best  society 
of  the  city,  who  have  volunteered  to  become  rent  collectors,  has  been 
no  small  gain  to  the  enterprise.  In  a  recent  communication  Mr.  Meyer 
mentions  as  the  keynote  of  his  purimse  assistance  to  the  poor  by  helping 
them  to  avoid  misery  and  not  waiting  to  assist  them  after  they  have 
been  plunged  into  misery. 

OOLDNEN  HdHE,   LEIPSIC. 

The  tenement  houses  of  this  name  are  the  property  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Hasse.  The  general  scheme  and  tjrpical  tenements  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  plan  (plan  No.  45). 

A  system  of  open  construction  has  been  adopted,  the  buildings  being 
placed  in  blocks  of  two  with  a  spjice  of  29  feet  6  inches  between  them 
and  parking  about  16  feet  5  inches  wide  in  front  along  the  street.    On 
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the  land  at  the  rear  109  gardens  have  been  laid  out,  varying  in  size 
from  517  to  1,615  square  feet.  Those  placed  nearest  the  houses  are 
rented  only  to  tenants,  while  the  more  distant  are  let  to  other  appli- 
cants. Eentals  are  5  marks  ($1.19)  per  year  for  the  smallest  gardens; 
7.50  marks  ($1.79)  for  the  medium  sized  ones,  and  15  marks  ($3.67)  for 
the  largest.  In  the  center  of  this  plot  of  ground,  as  shown  in  the 
sketch,  there  is  an  open  area  of  43,056  square  feet  set  apart  for  a  chil- 
dren's playground;  a  part,  however,  is  used  for  drying  clothes.  In  the 
former  light  gymnastic  apparatus  has  been  constructed.  It  is  in- 
tended at  some  future  time  to  sell  building  lots  to  private  individuals 
on  condition  that  the  houses  built  shall  be  constructed  on  the  same 
open  system  and  that  no  rear  houses  or  workshops  shall  be  built. 

The  existing  buildings  are  five  stories  in  height,  with  cellar.  Each 
double  house  has  two  independent  staircases,  to  which  every  tenement 
has  direct  access.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  permits  the  greatest 
variety  in  the  size  of  apartments.  The  normal  tenement  consists  of  a 
living  room  having  two  windows,  a  bedroom  and  a  kitchen  with  one 
window  each,  and  a  private  hallway.  There  remains  then  between  two 
tenements  of  this  description  a  couple  of  independent  rooms,  which  may 
be  rented  singly  for  lodgers  or  together  as  a  two-room  tenement.  Each 
floor  may  be  divided  into  one  tenement  of  two  rooms  and  kitchen  and 
one  of  four  rooms  with  kitchen.  Tenements  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  or 
five  rooms  each  may  therefore  be  had  on  any  floor.  At  present  there 
are  two  to  three  families  on  a  floor  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  to  a  stair- 
case. Up  to  1891  three  double  houses  had  been  constructed,  which 
were  divided  into  sixty- five  tenements. 

Rents  vary  from  90  marks  to  220  marks  ($22.85  to  $52.36)  per  annum, 
according  to  size  of  tenement.  Rents  are  paid  weekly  or  monthly,  at 
the  option  of  the  tenant,  but  two  thirds  of  lieads  of  families  prefer  to 
pay  weekly.  Visitation  is  made  by  the  proprietress  and  some  ladies 
who  are  associated  with  her  in  an  efibrt  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people.  The  management  of  the  property  is  conducted  on  the  general 
plan  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill.  Ten  laundries  and  a  mangling  machine 
have  been  provided  for  the  use  of  tenants.  A  bathroom  has  also  been 
opened  in  an  outbuilding.  As  the  property  is  situated  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  outskirts  of  the  city  a  grocery  has  been  opened  in  one  of 
the  buildings,  but  on  condition  that  intoxicating  liquors  shall  not  be 
sold  by  the  lessee  and  that  credit  shall  not  be  given  to  customers. 

SALOMON  FUND,  LEIPSIC-REUDNITZ. 

The  buildings  belonging  to  this  fund  (Salomon  Stiftung)  are  upon  alot 
of  44,777  square  feet;  13,095  square  feet  are  built  upon,  the  remainder 
being  open  sx)ace  in  the  form  of  a  courtyard.  The  open  space  is  partly 
paved  with  gravel  and  partly  utilized  as  garden.  The  whole  of  it  is 
given  up  to  the  free  use  of  occni)ant8.  The  buildings  consist  of  five 
stories,  with  a  total  height  of  57  feet  9  inches.    They  are  constracted 
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of  brick.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  for  the  two  upper  stories  is  16 
inches,  the  middle  20  inches,  and  the  lower  stories  26  in(;hes.  The 
roofing  is  of  tiles.  Staircases  are  constructed  of  oak.  Fire  walls  have 
been  placed  between  every  two  staircases,  and  extinguishing  apparatus 
connected  with  the  city  water  pipes  are  also  provided.  Special  means 
of  escape  in  case  of  fire  exist  in  the  attic,  where  iron  doors  have  been 
placed  in  the  party  walls.  There  is  a  cellar  paved  with  brick  and  used 
for  storage  purposes.  There  is  no  basement.  The  stairways  are  of 
ordinary  construction  with  a  balustered  railing  and  landings.  The 
hallways  and  staircases  are  well  lighted.  Windows  take  in  nearly  all 
of  the  wall  space  in  the  front  end  of  the  hall.  At  the  rear  end  are  four 
water-closets,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a  brick  waU. 
The  water-closets  have  each  a  large  window  couununicating  directly 
with  the  open  air.  The  main  hall  containing  the  front  staircase  is  10 
fe«t  6  inches  in  width.  Stairs  are  each  3  ieet  11  inches  wide.  Stair 
and  corridor  floors  are  of  wood.  Stairway  s  are  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  overseer  or  janitor. 

One  door  ftom  every  family  lodging  oi>en8  directly  to  the  stairway  or 
hallway.  There  are  no  special  regulations  designed  to  prevent  promis- 
cuous mingling  of  occupants  in  the  corridors  and  on  the  landings.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  each  family  has  its  own  i>rivate  hallway, 
one  door  of  which  opens  to  the  staircase,  one  to  the  kitchen,  and  one  to 
the  other  rooms.  Every  room  communicates  directly,  either  by  doors 
or  windows,  with  the  open  air.  No  special  means  of  ventilation  is 
provided.  Each  tenement  has  its  own  spcidal  water-closet  which  is 
situated  inside  the  building  on  a  staircase  landing.  Each  closet  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  adjoining  one  by  a  board  partition.  Tenants  are  pro- 
vided with  private  keys.  The  refuse  and  waste  water  go  through  a 
conduit  under  the  cellar  floor  to  the  city  sewer.  Sewers  are  disinfected 
once  a  week.  An  unlimited  supply  of  water  is  permitted.  Oil  lamps 
are  used  for  lighting  both  within  the  tenements  and  in  the  halls.  Wash- 
ing and  drying  of  clothes  is  not  permitted  in  the  different  lodgings. 
Each  tenement  is  provided  with  an  iron  range  for  the  kitchen  with 
heating  pipes  and  hot  water  tanks;  living  rooms  are  provided  with 
stoves  of  earthen  tiles  with  an  iron  arrangement  for  cooking,  and  the 
bedrooms  with  iron  stoves.  Tlie  garbage  receptacle  is  a  vaulted  pit  in 
the  yard.  Fuel  storage  exists  in  the  cellar,  each  tenant  having  a  par- 
ticular compartment.  There  are  no  pantries  or  clothespresses  within 
the  dwellings.  Only  a  few  of  the  tenements  on  the  first  floor  have  inside 
window  shutters;  there  are  none  outside.  Walls  are  painted  in  oil. 
The  general  plan  of  the  buildings  and  their  external  api)earance  may 
be  seen  from  the  accompanying  sketches  (plans  Nos.  46  A  and  46  B). 

The  buildings  contain  12  one-room,  12  two  room,  68  three-room,  and 

20  four-room  tenements.    In  the  one  room  tenements  the  floor  space  is 

Iff  iSoet  9  inches  by  8  feet  6  inches:  in  the  two  room  tenements  the 

li6a  is  6  feet  7  inches  by  11  feet  3  inches,  and  the  bediooms  11  feet 
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6  inches  by  11  feet  3  inches;  in  the  three-room  tenementB  the  kitchen 
is  6  feet  7  inches  by  10  feet  2  inclies,  the  living  room  11  feet  6  inches 
by  IG  feet  2  inches,  and  the  bedroom  9  feet  4  inches  by  16  feet  2  inches; 
in  the  four-room  tenements  the  kitchen  is  6  feet  7  inches  by  10  feet  2 
inches,  the  living  room  11  feet  6  inches  by  16  feet  2  incheSi  and  two 
bedrooms  are  12  feet  4  inches  by  7  feet  9  inches.  The  height  of  the 
ceiling  is  9  feet  10  inches  throughout  the  different  stories. 

No  epidemics  have  taken  phice  in  the  buildings  since  their  original 
occui)ation.  From  April  1,  1802,  to  January  1,  1893,  there  were  ten 
deaths  among  children  under  5  years  of  age  and  thirteen  of  adults. 
There  were  twenty-three  births  during  the  same  period  of  time,  all  of 
which  were  legitimate. 

These  buildings  were  opened  for  habitation  on  April  1, 1891.  The 
original  cost  of  the  lot  was  124,800  marks  ($29,702.40).  The  cost  of  the 
buildings  was  420,000  marks  ($99,960).  The  total  sum  received  for 
rental  during  the  fiscal  year  when  the  buildings  were  visited  was 
13,500  marks  ($3,213).  Two-room  tenements  rent  for  2.70  marks  (64 
cents)  per  week  in  the  front  and  2.60  marks  (62  cents)  in  the  rear. 
Three-room  tenements  rent  for  3.20  marks  (76  cents)  per  week. 

These  are  the  only  buildings  owned  by  this  fund.  Resonrces  came 
from  a  legacy.  The  borrowed  capital  amounts  to  60,000  marks 
($14,280),  and  was  derived  from  municipal  loan.  The  annual  rate  of 
interest  paid  on  the  borrowed  capital  is  4  per  cent.  There  was  no  loss 
of  rental  resulting  from  unoccupied  lodgings  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
for  which  returns  were  given.  All  of  the  buildings  were  quite  full. 
Eents  are  paid  weekly  in  advance  and  are  called  for.  The  tenant  is 
required  to  give  three  months'  notice  of  intention  to  move.  Circum- 
stances are  taken  into  account  before  ejectment  takes  place  in  case  of 
arrearage  for  rent.  But  60  marks  ($14.28)  were  lost  in  the  fiscal  year 
from  nonpayment  of  arrearages.  These  model  tenements  are  inhabited 
by  workingmen  pure  and  simple.  The  rentals  take  about  10  per  cent 
of  their  earnings.  Kents  for  other  dwellings  of  a  similar  nature  are 
about  50  per  cent  higher. 

When  applications  for  accommodation  are  made,  the  circumstances 
of  the  applicant  are  investigated,  so  that  only  the  poorer  working 
people  may  be  taken.  Tenants  are  neither  allowed  to  sublet  nor  to 
receive  boarders. 

There  are  about  seventy-five  families  in  the  buildings.  The  remain- 
ing tenements  are  inhabited  by  s])insters. 

As  yet  the  only  annexes  are  one  bath  house  and  thirteen  laundries, 
but  a  chapel  and  creche  are  about  to  be  constructed.  The  cost  of  the 
baths  was  1,400  marks  ($333.20).  Tenants  are  charged  10  pfennigs 
(2J  cents)  each  time  they  use  them.  The  bath  house  contains  three 
bathrooms.  Uot  and  cold  water  and  shower  baths  are  provided.  It 
is  open  only  on  Satuidays. 
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The  laundries  have  enameled  iron  tubs  and  the  floors  are  of  asphalt. 
Tenants  are  required  to  make  arraugements  with  the  janitor  as  to  the 
days  for  which  tliey  wish  the  laundries  reserved.  A  drying  room  has 
been  placed  over  the  laundries  in  an  outhouse,  and  a  charge  of  10 
pfennigs  (2 J  cents)  per  day  is  made  for  its  use.  There  is  a  mangling 
machine  in  the  same  building  for  the  use  of  which  a  fee  of  6  pfennigs 
(IJ  cents)  per  hour  is  charged. 

Tlie  income  from  the  legacy  of  Fran  Hedwig  von  Holstein,  as  soon  as 
it  readies  a  suflficieut  sum,  will  be  used  to  perpetuate  the  work  of  the 
trust  in  the  erection  of  a  new  building. 

COOPERATIVE  BUILDING  ASSOCIATION.  DRESDEN. 

The  most  modem  buildings  of  this  company  (GemeinnUtziger  Bau- 
verein)  are  in  Friedrichstrasse,  Nos.  55, 67,  and  59.  The  frontage  of  the 
lot  is  about  IGO  feet  9  inches  and  the  depth  about  206  feet  8  inches. 
The  total  area  is  33,476  square  feet,  10,015  square  feet,  about  30  per 
cent,  of  which  is  built  upon.  The  open  space  is  found  in  the  rear,  and 
includes  small  courts  between  the  front  and  rear  wings  of  the  build- 
ings. Almost  all  of  it  is  unpaved.  It  is  given  to  the  free  use  of  occu- 
pants for  walks  and  gardens. 

The  buildings  are  of  stone  and  comprise  five  stories,  and  the  total 
height  is  62  feet  4  inches.  The  thickness  of  the  exterior  walls  is  33 
inches  at  the  base  and  16  inches  at  the  roof.  The  roofing  is  composed 
of  tiles,  and  the  staircases  are  constructed  of  stone.  Aside  from  this 
the  only  other  protection  from  fire  are  two  connections  for  hose  in  each 
house  division  of  the  buildings. 

Cellars  are  found  only  under  the  front  half  of  the  buildings,  except 
in  the  cases  of  laundries.  They  are  paved  with  bricks  and  are  used  by 
tenants  for  storage  of  coal  and  provisions.    There  is  no  basement. 

The  staircases,  corridors,  and  privies  are  in  narrow  sections  con- 
necting the  front  and  rear  parts  of  the  buildings.  The  middle  one 
of  the  connecting  structures  is  25  feet  wide,  and  the  two  at  the  ends 
are  20  feet  wide.  The  front  and  rear  parts  of  the  buildings  thus  con- 
nected are  about  25  feet  apart.  This  arrangement  allows  for  well  lighted 
and  well  ventilated  staircases,  corridors,  and  privies,  and  removes  the 
latter  as  efl'ectually  as  if  they  were  in  an  extension  at  the  rear.  The 
privies  in  the  buildings  are  midway  between  the  two  parts  and  oppo- 
site the  staircases,  being  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  corridor  10  feet 
4  inches  wide  in  the  central  building  and  6  feet  6  inches  wide  in  each 
of  the  side  buildings,  and  running  from  the  front  to  the  rear  parts  in 
each  case.  On  the  ground  floor  the  corridors  extend  through  the  front 
and  rear  parts,  from  the  street  to  the  rear  yard.  The  staircases  are  each 
4.J  feet  wide,  and  each  of  the  privies  occupies  a  space  4^  feet  by  5.J  feet, 
there  being  four  on  each  landing.  They  are  reached  by  means  of  two 
small  anterooms  adjoining  the  main  corridors  on  each  floor,  and  are 
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in  no  way  in  direct  connection  with  the  dwellincrSy  the  dweffinpi 
eadi  floor  opening  by  means  of  private  corridors  to  the  main 
hall. 

The  halls  have  tiled  and  cemented  floors,  and  the  walls  are  wahw 
about  3 J  feet  high ;  above  that  they  are  painted  in  oil.  One  dosi 
each  t<3nement  opens  on  the  main  corridor,  but  two  rooms  commank 
with  the  private  hallway.  There  is  no  mingling  of  occnpants  wl 
in  the  hallways,  and  regulations  against  it  woald  be  superflnoas. 
private  hallways,  shut  oft'  by  doors  from  the  main  corridor,  haveai 
dency  to  isolate  individual  families.  Every  room  commnnicatesdii 
either  by  doors  or  windows,  with  the  open  air,  and  each  tenement^ 
free  circulation  from  front  to  rear.  There  are  lodgings  for  fonr  fainu&l 
on  each  lloor.  Each  one  is  provided  with  a  privy  ontside,  and  c»l 
veniently  located  in  the  manner  just  described.  Six  persons,  on  w 
average,  use  a  privy.  A  dicharge  pipe  in  each  privy  runs  to  a  pit  itj 
the  bottom.  The  scats  are  covered  with  lids.  Tenants  are  required to^ 
wash  and  scrub  the  bowls  under  the  seats.  Each  house  has  a  sink  ii 
its  private  hallway  connected  by  a  trap  with  the  sewer.  Water  is  piprf 
into  the  buildings,  and  the  sui)])ly  is  unlimited.  Heating  is  done  by 
stoves.  Oil  huiips  furnish  lighting  for  tenants,  and  gas  is  provided  is 
the  hallways.  Laundry  work  is  not  permitted  in  the  different  tene- 
ments. Washing  is  dime  in  special  rooms  set  apart  in  the  cellar  and 
drying  is  done  in  the  yard  or  attic.  The  accompanying  plans  show 
the  front  elevation  of  the  buihlings  and  the  general  disposition  of  the 
tenements  (plans  Nos.  47  A,  H  B,  and  47  G). 

The  private  hallways  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  kitchen,  and  in  many 
cases  the  tenants  use  tlicni  as  such,  the  flues  being  in  a  position  to  per- 
mit it,  and  devote  the  kitchen  space  to  other  purposes.  A  cooking 
range  has  been  provided  in  each  tenement.  Fuel  storage  for  every 
tenement  exists  in  the  cellar,  and  a  garbage  receptacle  for  each  is 
placed  in  the  yard.  There  are  no  pantries  or  clothespresses.  All  the 
larger  rooms  have  china  stoves  for  heating,  which  have  appliances  ior 
cooking  whenever  that  is  necessary.  Lattice  shutters  are  provided  on 
the  first  floor.  All  windows  have  double  sashes.  There  are  no  bal- 
conies, but  windows  on  the  ground  floor  have  iron  gratings.  The  walls 
and  ceilings  are  painted  in  ])laiii  colors. 

The  ceilings  are  9  feet  0  inches,  9  feet  10  inches,  and  10  feet  6  inches 
in  height.  The  private  hallways  and  kitchens  in  three-room  tenements 
are  each  about  7  feet  (>  inches  by  11  feet  6  inches,  the  living  rooms  14 
feet  6  inches  by  12  feet  <>  inches,  and  the  bedrooms  14  feet  6  inches  by 
7  feet  10  inches.  In  four-room  tenements  the  kitchen  is  usually  smaller, 
and  the  living  room  and  bedrooms  are  about  the  same  size  as  in  the 
three-room  tenements.  The  existence  of  a  small  private  hallway  pennits 
an  arrangement  which  is  frequently  made,  namely,  sep<irating  the  tene- 
ment into  one  of  three  rooms  and  a  hallway  and  another  of  one  room 
and  a  private  hallway.     Forty -six  hundred  cubic  feet  represent  the 
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average  air  space  in  three-room  tenements,  and  from  5,390  to  7,037 
cubic  feet  that  in  four-room  tenements.  The  average  air  space  per 
occupant  in  one  of  the  large  tenement  buildings  was  786  cubic  feet 
during  the  year  1891. 

The  rentals  of  three-room  tenements  are  200  marks  ($47.60)  per  an- 
num on  the  ground  floor,  220  marks  ($52.30)  on  the  second  floor,  212 
marks  ($50.46)  on  the  third  floor,  200  marks  ($47.60)  on  the  fourth 
floor,  and  160  marks  ($38.08)  on  the  fifth  floor.  Four-room  tenements 
rent  for  from  272  to  316  marks  ($64.74  to  $75.21)  on  the  second  floor, 
260  to  302  marks  ($61.88  to  $71.88)  on  the  third  floor,  248  to  288  marks 
($59.02  to  $08.54)  on  the  fourth  floor,  and  200  to  230  marks  ($47.50  to 
$54.74)  on  the  fifth  floor. 

There  have  been  no  epidemics  in  the  buildings  since  they  were  con- 
structed, and  the  death  rate  is  exceptionally  low.  There  have  been  no 
illegitimate  births. 

The  first  buildings  constructed  by  this  company  were  opened  for  habi- 
tation October  1, 1888.  The  original  cost  was  40,787.92  marks  ($9,707.52) 
for  land  and  185,188.76  marks  ($44,074.92)  for  buildings. 

When  visited  there  were  two  groups  of  buildings,  containing  68  three- 
room  tenements,  48  four-room  tenements,  and  4  stores.  During  1892  a 
third  group  was  conii)leted. 

The  enterprise  is  conducted  by  a  cooperative  building  association, 
with  a  share  capital  of  GOO,OuO  marks  ($142,800).  An  annual  dividend 
of  4  per  cent  has  been  paid  from  the  commencement.  The  by-laws  for- 
bid tbe  distribution  of  profits  above  4J  per  cent.  A  reserve  of  17,203.40 
marks  ($4,094.41)  had  been  set  aside  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  for  which  returns  were  available.  It  is  intended  to  allow  this  sum 
to  accumulate  from  year  to  year  until  the  amount  is  sufficiently  large  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  new  model  tenements. 

The  total  amount  borrowed  on  mortgages  is  70,000  marks  ($16,660), 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  3f  per  cent  is  paid  on  40,000  marks  ($9,520),  the 
amount  first  borrowed.  No  statement  is  made  in  the  reports  of  the 
association  regarding  the  interest  paid  on  the  remaining  30,000  marks 
($7,140),  which  was  borrowed  later. 

The  taxes,  as  reported  in  1892,  were  as  follows: 

State  rent  and  income  tax $69. 50 

State  land  tax 65.70 

School  tax 128.77 

City  land  tax 126.83 

Communal  income  tax 23.99 

The  total  sum  received  for  rental  during  the  last  fiscal  year  for  which 
reports  have  been  received  was  42,682  marks  ($10,158.32).  The  total 
estimated  value  of  lands  and  buildings  is  687,909.17  marks  ($163,722.38). 
There  were  no  unoccupied  lodgings  during  the  year.  Eents  are  paid 
quarterly.  The  basis  upon  which  rents  are  calculated  is  about  10 
cents  per  square  foot  of  space,  including  walls  and  partitions^  per  year^i 
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on  the  ground  and  fourth  floors;  for  the  second  floor  10  per  cent  more 
is  added ;  for  the  third  floor  5  per  cent  more  is  added.  A  deduction  of 
15  per  cent  is  made  from  this  for  the  fifth  floor. 

The  rentals  are  called  for,  and  must  all  be  paid  in  advance.  Six 
months'  notice  is  reriuired  from  tenants  intending  to  leave.  A  tenant 
may  remain  in  arrears  of  rent  seventeen  days  before  being  ejected. 
Tiiere  were  no  arrearages  of  rent  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  No  change 
in  tlie  price  of  rent  has  taken  place  since  the  enterprise  began,  and 
accommodation  can  be  had  about  25  per  cent  lower  in  these  buildings 
than  in  fairly  similar  ones  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  average  earnings  of  heads  of  families  are  about  1,000  marks  ($238) 
a  year,  and  20  per  cent  of  this  represents,  in  round  numbers,  the  rent 
charged. 

The  average  duration  of  tenancy  has  been  long;  as  a  rule,  occupiers 
are  loath  to  leave.  They  are  allowed  to  sublet  to  single  persons,  but 
overcrowding  is  guarded  against.  Only  such  rooms  as  have  separate 
entrances  may  be  sublet.  Boarders  may  be  taken.  There  is  no  regu- 
lar form  of  application  from  a  would-be  tenant.  As  long  as  the  demand 
for  rooms  exceeds  the  supply,  as  is  now  the  case,  only  stockholders  will 
be  admitted  as  tenants,  selection  being  made  by  lot. 

The  regulations  are  as  follows: 

Fire  and  light. — Intiammable  substances  can  not  be  kept  in  the  house. 
The  attics  can  not  be  entered  at  night  except  in  case  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, and  then  only  with  a  closed  lantern. 

Ashes  and  sweepings  must  be  emptied  in  the  pit  provided  therefor^ 
and  the  pit  must  be  immediately  closed.  Straw  and  other  easily  inflam- 
mable matter  can  not  be  emptied  there. 

Water, — Carelessness  in  liandling  the  hydrant  and  the  wasting  of 
water  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  30  to  100  marks  ($7.14  to  $23.80), 
r(*;;ar(lless  of  the  line  that  may  be  imi)osed  by  the  government  authori- 
ties. During  cold  weather  windows  near  water  pipes  must  not  be  left 
oi)en. 

Halls,  etc. — Halls  and  stairways  must  be  swept  daily  before  9  a.  m. 
and  sc^nibbed  every  Saturday.  Tenants  must  take  weekly  turns  in 
doing  this,  or  they  may  agree  to  employ  some  one  to  do  so. 

Court, — The  cleaning  or  beating  of  clothes,  covers,  carpets, iurniture, 
etc.,  can  only  be  done  in  the  court  from  7  to  10  a.  m.  and  from  7  to  9  p.  m. 
Articles  can  not  be  shaken  or  thrown  out  of  windows.  Obstructions 
can  not  be  placed  in  the  court,  hallways,  or  other  common  passages. 

Domestic  animals. — Without  special  permission  of  the  owner  no 
domestic  animals  can  be  kept  on  the  premises.  If  kept  by  permission 
and  they  prove  objectionable  they  must  be  removed. 

Front  door. — The  building  is  opened  at  5  a.  m.  in  summer  and  at 
0  a.  m.  in  winter,  and  closed  at  10  p.  m.  Persons  entering  between  10 
and  12  p.  m.  may  be  required  by  the  janitor  to  pay  10  pfennigs  (2^ 
cents),  and  if  entering  after  midnight  20  i)fennigs  (4J  cents). 

yoises, — Excessive  noises  are  forbidden,  and  after  10  p.  m.  all  noisy 
occupations  must  cease.  Before  7  a.  m.  and  after  10  p.  m.  neither 
music  nor  sinking  is  allowed.  Slamming  of  doors,  noises  of  children, 
as  well  as  quarrels  of  all  kinds  in  the  building  or  the  court  must  be 
avoided. 
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Unnecessary  standing  around  in  the  doorways,  halls,  and  stairways  is 
prohibited. 

Persons  carrying  on  any  trade  can  only  hang  out  signs  when  author- 
ized by  the  proprietor,  and  the  latter  determines  the  size  and  the  place 
where  the  sign  is  to  be  exposed. 

A  tenant  is  selected  as  janitor,  which  position  is  considered  one  of 
special  honor.  He  receives  only  20  marks  ($4.76)  a  year  for  his  services. 
His  duties  are  to  keep  order  and  to  attend  to  lighting.  The  former 
task  is  not  a  very  difiQcult  one,  however,  as  the  tenants,  being  them- 
selves part  owners  of  the  property,  maintain  the  best  of  order. 

Every  house  has  a  laundry  in  the  cellar,  each  tenant  having  the  use 
of  it  one  day  per  month.  The  janitor  receives  10  pfennigs  (2J  cents) 
from  each  tenant  using  the  laundry  as  a  fee  for  keeping  it  in  order. 
Strict  regulations  exist  regarding  the  care  of  utensils,  and  also  pre- 
scribing the  day  when  each  tenant  may  use  the  laundry. 

Laundries  are  equipped  with  an  oven  and  an  enameled  iron  kettle 
and  wash  tub.    The  floors  are  paved  with  cement. 

There  is  a  mangling  house  containing  a  mangling  machine,  shelves, 
etc.,  for  the  use  of  all  tenants. 

There  is  also  an  outhouse  for  the  use  of  persons  taking  washing  by 
the  day  or  for  those  desiring  to  wash  their  articles  more  frequently 
than  once  in  every  twenty-eight  days.  An  extra  fee  is  charged  for  the 
use  of  this  accessory. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  SOCIET7,  DRESDEN. 

The  model  tenements  belonging  to  the  Saint  John's  Society  {Johannes- 
Verein)  are  located  at  27  to  31  Sebnitzerstrasse.  The  frontage  of 
the  lot  upon  which  they  are  constructed  is  143  feet  8  inches  and  the 
depth  203  feet  9  inches.  The  total  area  of  the  lot  is  35,952  square  feet. 
Between  the  front  and  rear  buildings  which  have  been  erected  on  the 
lot  there  is  an  open  space,  which  is  paved  with  stones.  A  portion  of  it 
is  set  aside  for  playgrounds  and  the  rest  for  drying  clothes. 

The  buildings  are  of  five  stories,  and  are  62  feet  4  inches  high.  They 
are  constructed  of  brick.  The  thickness  of  the  exterior  walls  is  19J 
inches  for  the  first  and  second  stories  and  15f  inches  for  the  three  upper 
stories.  The  roofing  is  of  tile  and  the  staircases  of  stone.  The  build- 
ings have  a  cellar,  which  is  partitioned  off  into  cells  for  storage  pur- 
poses. A  certain  space  is  reserved  for  the  laundries  and  another  for 
baby  carriages. 

Each  front  building  is  composed  of  a  front  and  a  rear  part,  connected 
by  a  neck  which  contains  the  staircase,  privies,  and  corridors.  This 
leaves  a  small  court  of  about  23  feet  square  surrounded  by  the  stair- 
case structures  and  the  front  and  rear  parts  of  the  buildings.  Two 
windows  are  situated  in  each  side  of  the  connecting  structure  and  on 
eveiy  floor,  whereby  light  and  ventilation  are  furnished  to  the  staircases, 
etc.  Four  tenements  are  entered  from  the  landing  on  the  first  floor, 
two  being  in  the  front  and  two  in  the  rear  part,  and  six  tenements  <ys^ 
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o|)enH  directly,  eitlier  by  rh>or  or  windows,  to  the  external  air,  except 
two  sniall  rooms  in  the  smallest  tenements  on  each  floor  of  the  firont 
build in;;s,  these  opening  on  the  main  corridors.     Washing   is  only 
allowed  to  be  done  in  the  laundries,  and  clothes  drying  in  the  attic  or 
a  ]H)rtion  of  the  court.    There  is  a  mangling  machine  for  the  nse  of 
tenants.     A  e^xjking  range  of  silver-graj'  tiles  with  boiler  and  heating 
pi|H;H  is  placed  in  ea(di  kitchen.     Fuel  storage  is  in  the  cellar.     There 
iH  a  garbage  receptacle  in  the  yard.    Pantries  and  clothespresses  have 
not  been  piovided.    There  are  no  window  shutters,  but  double  windows 
are  found  throughout.     Kacli  tenant  has  his  own  doorbell.    Interioi 
dec^irations  are  meager.    There  are  no  baths  or  social  annexes. 

In  the  front  buildings  two-room  tenementi^  contain  kitchens  which 
are  12  feet  9  inches  by  0  feet  7  inches,  and  bedrooms  13  feet  7  inches 
by  lli  fee.t  0  inches;  three  room  tenements  contain  kitchens  which  are 
12  feet  0  i indies  by  10  feet  2  inches,  living  rooms  12  feet  9  inches  by 
8  fe(^t  2  inches,  and  bedrooms  13  foet  7  inches  by  12  feet  10  inches; 
four  room  tenements  contain  kitchens  and  living  rooms  which  are 
generally  the  same  as  in  the  previous  class,  while  the  bedrooms  aver- 
age a  little  sunillor.  The  ceilings  are  11  feet  6  inches  in  height  on  the 
first  door,  9  feet  10  inches  on  the  second  and  third,  and  8  feet  10  inches 
on  the  fourth  and  ilftli. 


IHiHiwiHiNlUiiffl 


BLOCK  BUILDING 


S  SOCIETY,  ORESOtH,  atWWKViH, 

Plan  No.  AS. 
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There  are  a  few  one-room  tenements  in  the  rear  bnildings,  and  these 
rent  for  from  1.10  marks  to  1.60  marks  (26  cents  to  38  cents)  per  week, 
according  to  the  story  in  which  the  room  is  situated.  Two-room  tene- 
ments are  not  found  in  the  first  story  of  the  buildings;  in  the  second 
and  third  stories  they  rent  for  from  1.85  marks  to  2.35  marks  (44  cents 
to  56  cents)  per  week,  in  the  fourth  story  for  from  1.60  marks  to  1.85 
marks  (38  cents  to  44  cents),  and  in  the  fifth  story  for  from  1.35  marks 
to  1.60  marks  (32  cents  to  38  cents).  Three-room  tenements  in  the  first 
story  rent  for  3.95  marks  (94  cents)  per  week,  in  the  second  story  for 
from  3.20  marks  to  4.20  marks  (76  cents  to  $1),  in  the  third  story  for 
from  3.20  marks  to  3.95  marks  (76  cents  to  94  cents),  in  the  fourth  story 
for  from  2.95  marks  to  3.70  marks  (70  cents  to  88  cents),  and  in  the  fifth 
story  for  from  2.45  marks  to  3.20  marks  (58  cents  to  76  cents).  Four- 
room  tenements  in  the  first  story  rent  for  from  4  marks  to  4.75  marks 
(95  cents  to  $1.13)  per  week,  in  the  second  story  for  from  4.25  marks  to 
5  marks  ($1.01  to  $1.19),  in  the  third  story  for  from  4  marks  to  4.75 
marks  (95  cents  to  $1.13),  in  the  fourth  story  for  from  3.50  marks  to 
4.25  marks  (83  cents  to  $1.01),  and  in  the  fifth  story  for  from  3  marks 
to  3.75  marks  (71  cents  to  89  cents).  These  prices  include  water  serv- 
ice and  hall  lighting.  The  total  sum  received  for  rent,  as  stated  in  a 
report  issued  in  1892,  exclusive  of  the  water  service  and  hall  lighting, 
was  22,000  marks  ($5,236). 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  giving  returns  but  five  persons  died ;  three 
of  tbem  were  children  under  5  years  of  age.  There  were  twelve  births 
during  the  same  period,  all  of  which  were  legitimate. 

These  buildings  were  opened  for  habitation  in  April,  1890.  The  actual 
cost  of  the  land  was  44,200  marks  ($10,519.60),  and  of  the  buildings 
345,800  marks  ($82,300.40).  The  buildings  were  erected  by  the  Saint 
John's  Society  as  a  part  of  its  philanthropic  work.  The  money  needed 
for  payment  of  land  and  construction  was  all  loaned  to  the  society  by 
individual  members,  who  took  as  security  mortgages  upon  the  property. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  share  capital;  and  of  the  income  3 J  per  cent  is 
paid  as  interest  to  these  creditors.  The  balance  goes  for  maintenance, 
taxes,  and  various  other  expenses,  and  whatever  is  left  over  after 
meeting  these  demands  goes  to  the  sinking  and  renewal  funds.  From 
1  to  2  per  cent  has  been  written  off  the  value  of  the  buildings  each 
year  since  the  enterprise  began.  Eents  are  paid  weekly,  and  the  col- 
lecting is  done  through  lady  agents.  Arrearages  of  rent  have  so  far 
been  unknown,  and  only  one  ejectment  has  taken  place  during  two  and 
one  half  years.  Since  the  opening  of  the  buildings  a  slight  reduction 
in  the  rent  charge  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  tweuty-four  tenements, 
namely,  25  pfennigs  (6  cents)  per  week.  Eents  in  these  model  tene- 
ments are  from  25  to  30  per  cent  lower  than  for  fairly  similar  accommo- 
dation in  the  neighborhood. 
H.  Ex,  354 ^20 
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The  occnpations  and  average  weekly  earnings  of  103  heads  of  tenant 
families  in  the  model  tenement  buildings  belonging  to  the  Saint  John's 
Society  of  Dresden  are  as  follows : 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  HEADS  OF  TKNAKT  FAMTLISS  IK  TEE 
TENEMENTS  OF  THE  SAINT  JOHN'S  SOCIETY.  DRESDEN. 


Occnpation. 


v«-^  !  Arerace 
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3.33 
3.57 

4.:* 

4.2» 
4.,V5« 

.52^  Ti«n« 

4.2$  Tool-iBAkcr'*  b«]per 

4>  Mi  1  TarioQB  oceapMioiia  (widows) . 


Mftster  eoBib  maker. 

Merchant 

Meearaeen. 
Pest-oflke  ei 
Potter.. 
Retind 


Kuni- 
ber. 


wrveUy 


42 


$6.96 
6.95 

6.71 


S.57 
4.S8 
9.53 
4.58 
1.19 
3.57 
6.96 
6.96 
1.74 


Alsuit  l*.^  por  i'l  n;  of  the  earniujr^  of  these  x)eople,  it  is  calcalated, 
>i\^  t\n  ivnt,  IVnaius  are  noi  ivnniueil  to  sublet,  nor  may  they  receive 
IhvuxUhs.  Ihoiv  ;in»  no  s^Hvial  i»jrulations.  Tenants  are  ex{>ected 
tv^  ktvp  oloau  and  orderly.  The  janitor  is  an  old  soldier  who  is  given 
tree  ivut  antl  paid  ot>^>  marks  ^#lli>  for  his  services.  Two-thirds  of  the 
heads  of  families  livinjr  in  these  buildin<rs  are  located  within  oue-balf 
a  mile  from  their  places  of  wink,  one  sixth  of  them  from  one-half  a  mUe 
to  one  mile,  and  the  other  sixth  from  1  to  2  miles. 

SAVINGS   AND   BUILDINO  SOCIETY.  HANOVER. 

The  model  tenement  bnildin;G:  of  this  company  selected  for  description 
is  loeated  in  Listerstrasse.  Tlie  lot  has  a  frontage  of  46  feet  11  inchea, 
and  contains  2,403  square  f«*et  of  area.  Of  this,  1,615  square  feet,  or  65 
j»er  cent,  have  been  built  upon.  The  open  space  is  in  the  rear  and  is 
paved.  It  is  ^iven  up  to  the  free  use  of  occupants,  and  is  utilized  aa  a 
])laytcn>nn(l  for  c^iildren. 

The  building  is  of  brick  and  has  four  stories.     The  floors  rest  on 
wooden  beams.     The  thickness  of  the  exterior  walls  is  20  inches  at  the 
grcmnd  floor  and  la  inches  at  the  upper  story.    The  roof  is  constructed 
of  tiles.     Staircases  are  of  oak  supported  on  iron  beams.    Chimneys 
uje  lined  with  tire  bricks.    There  are  no  special  means  of  escape  pro- 
vided in  case  of  tire.    There  is  a  cellar  to  the  building,  which  is  paved 
with  brinks  and  utilized  for  storage  of  coal  and  provisions.    The  stair- 
caso  is  in  the  middle  of  the  house  and  is  reached  by  a  hallway  leading 
ivxHw  the  front  door.    This  hallway  is  about  4  feet  wide  by  14  feet  long*. 
The  staiivastN  corridor  is  about  S  feet  wide  and  16  feet  long.    The  steps 
an^  ii  feet  7  inches  wide,  and  have  halfway  landings.     From  these  lat- 
t^^r  the  privies  are  reached  directly,  as  they  are  in  an  extension  at  the 
rear.     Siainases  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  janitor.     Not  more 
than  one  door  in  a  family  lodging  opens  directly  upon  the  stairway  or 
hallway. 

There  are   no    special    regulations  with  a  view  of  the 
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promiscuous  mingling  of  occupants  in  hallways  or  corridors.  The  only 
provision  for  preserving  independence  and  isolation  of  the  individual 
family  is  the  private  hallway  which  joins  the  staircase  corridor,  and  is 
within  the  tenement.  Every  room  communicates  directly,  either  by 
doors  or  windows,  with  the  open  air.  All  rooms  but  one  of  each  tene- 
ment have  through  ventilation.  There  are  transoms  over  the  doors. 
Each  room  has  an  opening  at  the  back  for  ventilation.  Privies  are 
provided  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  two  families.  The  refuse  falls 
through  a  shaft  to  a  pit  below.  There  is  no  water  in  the  privies.  They 
are  ventilated  by  windows  and  a  special  shaft.  Water  has  been  pro- 
vided in  each  kitchen,  and  the  supply  is  unlimited.  Sewers  are  not 
yet  made.  All  sinks  have  traps.  Heating  is  done  with  stoves  and 
lighting  with  oil  lamps.  Washing  is  done  in  the  cellar  and  drying  in 
the  attic.  A  cooking  range  has  been  placed  in  every  kitchen.  Each 
tenant  has  his  own  receptacle  for  garbage.  The  city  service  removes 
the  garbage  periodically.  In  lieu  of  a  pantry  a  plate  shelf  has  been 
placed  in  each  kitchen.  All  living  rooms  are  furnished  with  orna- 
mental iron  stoves.  The  walls  are  papered  and  the  ceilings  are  painted 
in  oil.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  very  plain.  The  front  elevation 
and  floor  plans  are  given  (plan  Ko.  49). 

The  particular  model  building  which  is  being  described  contains  8 
four-room  tenements.  The  private  hallway  is  4  feet  9  inches  by  8  feet 
6  inches,  the  kitehen  is  8  feet  6  inches  by  11  feet  10  inches,  the  living 
room  12  feet  6  inches  by  13  feet  9  inches,  and  the  two  bedrooms  9  feet 
6  inches  by  14  feet  9  inches,  respectively.  The  ceilings  are  10  feet  2 
inches  high.  These  are  the  average  dimensions.  Slight  variations 
occur,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  figures. 

The  original  cost  of  the  lot  upon  which  this  building  stands  was 
3,100  marks  ($737.80) ;  the  building  itself  cost  21,280  marks  ((5,004.64). 
The  yearly  rental  of  four-room  tenements  is  180  marks  ((42.84)  in  the 
first  and  fourth  stories,  200  marks  ((47.60)  in  the  second  story,  and  190 
marks  ($45.22)  in  the  third  story.  The  building  was  opened  for  habi- 
tation October  1, 1886. 

No  epidemics  have  taken  place  since  the  society's  buildings  were 
opened  for  habitation.  Seven  deaths  of  children  under  5  years  of  age 
have  taken  place  in  four  years,  and  ten  among  occupants  of  all  ages. 
There  have  been  no  illegitimate  births  in  the  sts,  years  counting  from 
the  opening  period.  Neither  have  there  been  any  criminal  convictions 
among  tenants. 

The  total  number  of  buildings  now  owned  by  this  society  is  sixteen. 
They  contain  11  three-room  tenements,  each  renting  at  from  120  to  155 
marks  ($28.56  to  $36.89)  annually;  115  four-room  tenements,  each  rent- 
ing at  from  160  to  210  marks  ($38.08  to  $49.98)  annually,  and  1  five-room 
tenement,  renting  at  255  marks  ($60.69)  annually.  Besides  these  there 
are  five  tenements  with  stores. 

The  total  amount  of  the  present  share  capital  is  486,000  marks 
($115,668);  266^73.74  marks  ($63,515.95)  had  been  paid  in  at  the  tLmA 
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the  last  fiscal  reports  were  available,  1891.    The  oompany  is  a  eoopo 

tive  society  with  limited  liability.  Shares  have  a  value  of  300  maita 
($71.40),  and  are  payable  in  weekly  installments  of  30  pfennigs  (7  oeotoj. 
The  rate  of  annual  dividend  paid  upon  share  capital  since  the  Bodetf 
was  founded  has  been  4  per  cent  on  membership  oontribntions  actosSr 
made.  There  is  a  reserve  of  2,765.90  marks  ($658.28)  and  a  oontiii^ 
fund  of  4,778.65  marks  ($1,137.32).  The  reserve  and  dividend  oonntei 
together  indicate  net  x)roflts  of  4  J  per  cent  annually  from  the  h^baanp 
The  borrowed  capital  is  as  follows: 

Amount  deposited  by  luembers  as  saviiigs ••••••••••••.  $3LlflBLS 

Loans  from  membors ----.  ....       3;861IS 

Loan  on  land •-•..•.••     23y800l(N 

Loan  on  mortgages ........     44.0DLII 

State,  city,  water,  and  sewer  taxes  amount  to  1,035.03  marks  ($246.34) 
annually,  or  about  2  marks  (48  cents)  per  room.  The  total  estimated 
value  of  lands  and  buildings  is  about  495,000  marks  ($117,810),  or  about 
25  per  cent  more  than  actual  cost. 

The  total  sum  received  from  rent  during  the  fiscal  year  1891  was 
21,21(>.25  marks  ($5,049.47).  Only  shareholders  can  be  admitted  as 
tenants,  and  as  there  are  about  five  times  as  many  applicants  as  there 
are  places,  there  can  be  no  loss  of  rental  from  unoccupied  lodgings. 
The  buildings  are  always  full,  and  tenants  are  selected  by  lot  and  Aom 
among  shareholders.  Eents  are  paid  at  the  office  when  dne^  and  not 
in  jMlvance.  Three  months'  notice  must  be  given  by  a  tenant  of  inten- 
tion to  leave.  Arrearages  are  not  allowed.  Rentals  have  remained  as 
originally  fixed.  Similar  accommodations  in  the  neighborhood  rent  fbr 
about  one-third  more  than  the  model  tenements. 

A  census  of  occupations  and  earnings  of  heads  of  families  in  the 
Listerstrasse  houses  gives  the  following  results : 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  DAILY  EARNINGS  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES  IN  TENBMENTB  OF 

THE  SAVINGS  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETY.  HANOVEK. 


Occupation. 
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a  Per  year. 

From  20  to  25  per  cent  of  earnings  of  heads  of  fiEunilies  goes  for  rent. 
Tenants  may  sublet  and  receive  boarders  with  special  jiermission  from 
the  corporation.  Ko  si>ecial  form  of  application  is  required,  as  all  share- 
holders are  eligible  to  tenancy.    Porters  and  janitors  are  selected  from 
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among  the  tenants,  and  those  best  fitted  are  chosen.  Their  duties  are 
to  manage  the  buildings^  keep  order,  and  report  to  the  board  any  repairs 
that  are  to  be  made.  A  committee  of  five  members  has  generaJ  control 
and  supervision. 

Nearly  all  the  tenants  live  within  twenty  minntes'  walk  of  their  work. 
There  are  no  social  annexes,  such  as  libraries^  reading  rooms,  and  halls. 
Laundries,  baths,  or  bread  ovens  have  not  been  provided. 

LOEST'S  COURT,  HALLB  ON  TKB  SAAIiB. 

The  property  known  as  Loest's  Court  {Loeafs  Hof)  is  situated  in 
Schmiedstrasse,  Halle  on  the  Saale.  The  group  of  buildings  is  com- 
posed of  several  connected  blocks.  The  frontage  of  each  lot  on  which 
a  single  building  is  located  is  52  feet  6  inches  and  the  depth  59  feet 
1  inch.  A  building  occupies  the  whole  frontage  and  runs  to  a  depth 
of  33  feet  7  inches.  Of  the  total  area  of  a  lot  2,077  square  feet  are 
occupied  by  dwellings,  coal  sheds,  etc.,  and  a  free  open  space  embraces 
1,023  square  feet. 

The  open  space  is  in  the  form  of  a  yard  in  the  rear.  In  addition  to 
this  each  tenant  has  775  square  feet  of  garden  space  allotted  him  across 
the  street.  The  yard  in  the  rear  is  used  by  the  tenants  of  each  build- 
ing in  common  as  a  passage  to  coal  sheds  and  rear  entrances.  The 
garden  space  may  be  used  for  recreation,  growing  vegetables,  or  for 
keeping  chickens,  goats,  and  other  domestic  animals,  according  as  each 
tenant  sees  fit  to  utilize  his  allotment. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  with  tile  trimmings,  and  consists  of  four 
stories  and  basement  cellar.  The  total  height  is  59  feet  8  inches.  The 
exterior  walls  are  25  inches  thick  at  the  foundation  and  15  inches  from 
the  ground  floor  up.  Every  precaution  possible  has  been  taken  to  make 
the  building  fireproof.  Flues  are  lined  with  tiles,  and  the  staircases 
are  granite,  with  iron  railings.  The  roof  is  covered  with  tiles,  and  the 
cellar  is  paved  with  Flemish  bricks.  The  cellar  is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively for  storage  purposes. 

There  are  three  families  on  each  floor  using  the  same  staircase.  There 
are  two  entrances  to  the  hallways — one  from  the  street  and  one  from 
the  court.  Only  one  door  opens  directly  from  the  lodgings  to  the  hall- 
way. Connection  is  made  by  private  corridor  with  the  kitchen  and 
the  two  other  rooms  of  the  tenement.  The  tenements  are  not  self- 
contained,  though  all  reasonable  dispositions  have  been  made  for  secur- 
ing independence  and  isolation  to  the  individual  family.  Every  room 
communicates  directly  with  the  open  air.  All  bedrooms  have  venti- 
lators, and  four  rooms  on  each  floor  have  through  ventilation.  Privies 
exist  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  three  families.  They  are  situated  on 
each  floor  in  an  extension  at  the  rear  which  is  reached  from  the  corridor, 
but  weU  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building. 

Very  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  for  privy  discharge 
pipes  and  underground  pits.    The  pits  are  lined  with  12*in6b 
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tigbt  concrete  and  vaulted  with  masonry,  and  are  situated  12  inches 
away  from  the  main  building  wall.  The  opening  to  each  has  a  double 
tight-fitting  east-iron  lid,  and  ventilation  takes  place  through  the  dis- 
charge pipe,  which  extends  about  3  feet  above  the  roof.  Beside  this 
there  is  a  ventilating  shaft,  5  inches  in  diameter,  extending  irom  the  top 
of  the  pit  and  alongside  tlie  kitchen  flue  to  the  top  of  the  hoase.  Each 
privy  has  a  tight-fitting  lid.  The  connection  and  discharge  pipes  are 
both  air  and  water  tight.  The  pit  is  entptied  every  three  months  by 
means  of  a  hose  and  air  pressure  apparatus,  and  the  refuse  is  conveyed 
to  neighboring  farms  for  fertilizing.  The  waste  water  from  the  kitchens 
and  laundry  is  conveyed  to  a  sink  in  the  yard,  and  from  there,  hy 
means  of  a  conduit  under  the  building,  to  the  main  street  sewer. 

The  allowance  of  water  per  day  to  an  individual  is  25  liters  (26 
quarts).  On  the  first  and  third  floors  of  the  buildings  oil  lamps  are 
placed  in  the  hallways.  Coal  and  brickett^s  are  used  for  foel.  The 
hallways  and  staircases  are  not  heated. 

A  range  has  been  placed  in  each  kitchen.  Fuel  storage  has  been  pro- 
vided in  a  brick  building  erected  in  every  back  yard.  In  each  back 
yard  there  are  also  two  walled-in  receptacles  with  iron  covers,  one  for 
ashes  and  the  other  for  garbage.  These  receptacles  have  openings  in 
the  rear  to  the  alley  from  which  their  contents  may  be  removed.  Each 
tenant  has  a  pantry  within  his  dwelling.  Every  living  room  has  a 
stove  with  an  iron  bottom  and  earthen  tile  top.  The  accompanying 
sketches  show  the  general  disposition  of  the  property,  external  appear- 
ance of  the  buildings  with  the  garden  space  in  front,  and  the  floor 
])lans  (plans  Nos.  50  A,  50  B,  and  50  C). 

The  height  of  ceilings  is  9  feet  2  inches,  9  feet  10  inches,  and  10  feet 
4  inches  in  the  different  stories.     In  three-room  tenements  kitchens  are 
9  feet  8  inches  by  6  feet  11  inches  and  10  feet  2  inches  by  8  feet  6 
inches;  bedrooms  are  13  feet  11  inches  by  11  feet  2  inches  and  14  feet 
4  inches  by  9  feet  10  inches;  living  rooms  are  13  feet  11  inches  by  11 
feet  2  inches  and  14  feet  10  inches  by  11  feet  6  inches.    The  cubic  air 
space  of  three-room  tenements,  exi^lnding  the  corridor,  ranges  from 
3,500  to  4,000  feet.    Two  four  room  tenements  are  found  in  each  block.. 
In  each  of  these  the  kitchen  is  8  feet  6  inches  by  8  feet  2  iniihes,  the 
living  room  14  feet  5  inches  by  11  feet  G  inches,  and  two  bedrooms  13 
feet  11  inches  by  9  feet  10  inches  and  13  feet  6  inches  by  11  feet  2  inches, 
respectively.    There  also  exists  a  three-room  tenement  in  the  basement 
of  each  block,  which  is  occuined  by  the  person  in  charge  and  his  family. 
The  floor  space  bears  a  fair  i)roportion  to  that  of  similar  tenements  in 
the  higher  stories,  the  chief  dilVerence  being  that  the  ceilings  are  bnt 
7  feet  5  inches  high.    On  an  average  there  are  twelve  t<inements  in  each 
block — ^ten  three-room  and  two  four-room.    There  are  a  few  five-room 
tenements.    In  the  entire  group  of  these  blocks  there  are  482  tenements, 
384  of  which  contain  three  rooms.    Four  additional  blocks  are  in  course 
of  construction. 
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A  census  of  the  entire  group  of  teueineut  buildings  in  1892  gave  the 
total  number  of  inhabitants  as  2,021).  Of  these,  150  were  under  1  year 
of  age,  390  from  1  to  5  years,  527  from  5  to  14  years,  198  from  14  to  20 
years,  693  from  20  to  50  years,  and  71  over  50  years.  The  females 
slightly  predoininated.  The  death  rate  among  all  the  inliabitants  was 
13.31  per  1,000.  The  death  rate  for  the  whole  city  was  18.67  per  1,000. 
The  mortality  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  in  the  buildings  was 
10.84  per  1,000  of  all  ages.  Of  the  150  births  during  the  year  two  were 
illegitimate.  The  birth  rate  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  city. 
There  were  no  criminal  convictions  among  the  residents  of  the  buildings. 

The  rental  of  typical  three-room  tenements  in  the  basement  is  108 
marks  ($25.70)  per  year;  in  the  second  story,  150  marks  ($35.70);  in  the 
third  story,  144  marks  ($34.27) ;  in  the  fourth  story,  135  marks  ($32.13). 
Four  room  tenements  in  the  first  story  rent  for  226  marks  ($53.55)  per 
annum. 

The  original  cost  of  a  lot  upon  which  a  single  block  has  been  built 
was  4,000  marks  ($952).  The  cost  of  construction  was  32,000  marks 
($7,616).  The  first  block  was  opened  for  habitation  October  21,  1883. 
The  enterprise  is  purely  a  private  investment,  Herr  Loest  being  sole 
proprietor.  He  is  willing  to  sell  blocks,  but  not  individual  tenements 
separately.  About  75  per  cent  is  borrowed  capital,  the  amount  having 
been  obtained  chiefly  from  speculative  mortgage  banks  and  private 
individuals.  The  interest  paid  for  borrowed  capital  has  been  4J  x^er 
cent.  Being  a  purely  private  investment  the  amount  of  profit  is  not 
disclosed,  but  it  has  been  satisfactory. 

The  total  estimated  value  of  this  property,  as  a  whole,  was  in 
1892  1,518,000  marks  ($301,284).  The  sum  received  for  rent  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  (1891)  was  64,450  marks  ($15,339.10).  The  number  of 
unoccupied  tenements  was  from  4  to  8  per  cent. 

A  summary  of  taxes  |)aid  during  a  year  upon  one  block  of  twelve 
tenements  follows: 


TAXES  PAID  UPON  A  BLOCK  OF  LOEST'S  COURT,  HALLB  ON  THE  8AALB. 


Name  of  tax. 


State  hnildin^ 

City  buililing 

City  rent 

Cburch  coutributioii. 


Total 


TotaL 

Average 

per 
tenement. 

Propor- 
tion paid 
by  pro- 
prietor. 

$15. 99 

10.98 

23.47 

.12 

$L33 

.92 

1.9« 

.01 

All 

AU 

None  . . . 
All 

60. 5e 

i.22 

Propor- 
tion paid 
by  ten- 
ant. 


None. 
None. 
All. 
Nonau 


Eents  are  paid  quarterly  in  advance  at  the  office  of  the  proprietor. 
Three  months'  notice  is  required  from  a  tenant  of  intention  to  leave, 
and  three  months  of  arrearages  are  allowed  before  an  ejectment.  The 
amount  of  arrearage  during  the  last  fiscal  year  (1891)  amounted  to 
1,975  marks  ($470.05).  Eentals  have  remained  stationary,  while  those 
in  the  city  have  declined.    The  principal  causes  of  decline  have  been 
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lack  of  work  and  consequent  cortailing  of  expenses  by  tenantus,  and  far- 
ther, more  buildings  have  been  constructed  than  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  demand.  As  a  rule  rents  in  Loest's  Court  are  10  x>6r  cent  lower 
than  for  fairly  similar  accommodation  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  15  per  cent  of  earnings  is  about  the  proportion  which  goes 
for  rent. 

The  occupations  and  average  annual  earnings  of  361  heads  of  fami- 
lies in  Loest's  Court  appear  in  the  following  table: 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  OF  HEADS   OF   FAMILIES  IN  L0X8T*8 

COUKT,  HALLE  ON  THE  SAALE. 


Occupation. 


Barber 

Basket  maker . . . 

Blacksmiths 

Brewer 

Cabinetmakers. . 

Carpenter 

Coachmen 

Coopers 

Coppersmiths . . . 

Engineer 

Foremen,  miners 

Gardener 

Laborers 

Locksmiths 

Masons 

Master  bakers  . . 
Master  batcher  . 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
0 
1 
2 
1 
8 
8 
0 
1 
2 
1 
148 
94 
5 
2 
1 


Average 

annual 

earnings. 


$178.50 
238.00 
214.20 
285.60 
190.40 
178.  50 
214.20 
238. 00 
428. 40 
2:^8.00 
IfW.HO 
166.60 
28.').  60 
190.40 


Occupation. 


Merchants 

Mohlers 

Night  watchmen . . 

Overseer 

Port«rs 

Railway  employees 
Restaurant  keeper 

Salesmen 

Sawmill  hand 

Shoemakf^rs 

Sieve  maker 

Stone  setters 

Tanner 

Tile  roofer 

Tinners 

Wood  turner 


Num- 
ber. 


annn 


4 

IS 

9288L00 

2 

142.80 

1 

885.W 

2 

214.20 

22 

S8.00 

1 

9 

867.00 

1 

238.00 

7 

1 

2 

1 
1 

4 
1 


214.20 
23&00 
214.20 
214.20 
238.00 
178LM 


There  were  333  heads  of  families  who  lived  uiideroue-half  a  mile  from 
their  places  of  work.  The  cost  of  a  round  trip  on  the  electric  railway 
was  10  pfennigs  (2.38  cents).  Only  two  lived  more  than  6  miles  ftx>m 
their  locality  of  labor. 

Statistics  of  the  average  duration  of  tenancy  during  the  last  Ave 
years  show  that  127  families  kept  their  dwellings  for  over  five  years,  84 
from  three  to  five  years,  108  from  1  to  3  years,  and  43  under  1  year. 
Tenants  may  not  sublet  or  receive  boarders.  Applicants  for  tenements 
call  at  the  office  of  the  inspector,  who  shows  them  through  the  vacant 
apartments,  and  if  they  desire  to  rent  they  immediately  pay  dowu  2 
marks  (48  cents)  as  security.  Before  moving  in  they  must  pay  a  ftill 
quarter's  rent  in  advance  and  sign  a  contract  of  tenancy. 

The  supervising  force  is  composed  of  a  manager  for  each  group,  who 
collects  the  rents,  and  a  janitor  for  each  block,  who  cleans  the  ooort 
and  private  street. 

A  library,  reading  room,  meeting  hall,  and  hall  for  religious  services 
have  been  provided  free  of  cost  by  the  proprietor. 

The  tenants  have  formed  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  one  another,  and  for  organizing  debates,  lectures, 
readings,  and  other  forms  of  entertainment.  They  have  also  a  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  books,  newspapers,  and  games.  Political  discus- 
sions are  not  permitted  at  the  meetings.  There  is  also  a  kindergarten 
provided. 
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Eacb  building  has  a  bathroom  with  a  tub  and  shower  bath  apparatus 
and  hot  and  cold  water.  Tenants  furnish  the  fuel  for  heating.  Each 
block  has  a  laundry  in  the  yard,  with  kettles  for  heating  water.  There 
are  two  large  bakeries  for  the  use  of  tenants.  The  laundries  and  other 
conveniences  are  freely  used.  Only  about  one-eighth  of  the  adult 
inhabitants  patronize  the  library  and  reading  room. 

HOLLAND. 

80CIET7  FOR   IMFROVINa   THE    CONDITION  OF   THE  WORKZNa 

CLASSES,  AMSTERDAM. 

In  1852  an  organization,  Vereeniging  ten  Behoeve  der  Arbeidende 
Klasse,  was  formed  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  which  has  since  developed 
into  one  of  the  most  important  housing  societies  of  that  country.  The 
original  aim  was  to  acquire  buildings  which  were  in  bad  sanitary  con- 
dition, improve  them  and  rent  them,  and  in  addition  to  erect  new  build- 
ings. The  first  part  of  the  scheme  was  ultimately  abandoned,  but  the 
second  has  received  considerable  development.  Originally  the  society 
limited  itself  to  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  and  during  that  time  its  sphere 
of  operations  was  restricted.  In  1868,  in  order  to  secure  greater  capital^ 
it  raised  the  dividend  to  5  per  cent.  As  a  result  considerable  develop- 
ment took  place,  and  the  capital  was  shortly  increased  to  1,250,000 
francs  ($241,250).  Rents  were  raised  without  entirely  sacrificing  the 
l)hilanthropic  character  of  the  work.  This  new  move  simply  placed  it 
upon  a  commercial  basis.  The  capital  stock  in  1891  was  1,562,600  francs 
($301,562.50),  while  the  total  value  of  the  property  owned  was  2,350,000 
francs  ($453,550).  Its  buildings  include  807  tenements  of  one  and  two 
rooms.  Buildings  for  the  most  part  are  of  three  stories.  The  tene- 
ments are  self-contained.  The  rent  of  a  single  room  having  377  square 
feet  of  floor  space  is  4.75  francs  (92  cents)  per  week.  Two  rooms,  having 
592  square  feet  of  floor  space,  rent  for  6.26  francs  ($1.21)  per  week. 

AMSTERDAM  ASSOCIATION  FOR  BUILDINa  LABORZSRS'  DWltLL- 

INGS,  AMSTERDAM. 

Another  important  housing  company  in  Amsterdam  is  the  Amster- 
damsche  Vereeniging  tot  het  Bouwen  van  Arbeiders  Woningen.  This 
organization  was  the  outcome  of  an  official  municipal  inquiry,  which 
showed  that  a  large  number  of  families  inhabited  unhealthy  cellars  and 
huts.  The  municipal  administration  lent  encouragement  by  offering  to 
furnish  land  for  building  purposes,  make  the  necessary  streets,  and 
pla<2e  gratuitously  at  the  disposal  of  the  society  an  architect  and  other 
municipal  functionaries,  as  well  as  to  loan  a  maximum  sum  of  4,500,000 
francs  ($868,500),  at  4^  per  cent  interest.  The  conditions  of  the  loan 
were  that  the  society  should  have  a  guaranteed  capital  of  1,250,000 
frttncB  $241  ^0),  which,  placed  in  the  banks  of  the  state,  should  bear 
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2  per  cent  interest;  that  the  city  should  have  its  advances  reiinbnrsed 
first  of  all,  and  that  after  the  capital  stock  was  repaid  to  shareholders 
the  city  should  enter  into  possession  not  only  of  the  land  bat  of  the 
buildings  as  well. 

The  erection  of  houses  was  commenced  in  1876.  The  number  of 
dwellings  erected  up  to  1891  was  774, while  the  sum  total  of  the  advances 
made  by  the  city  was  3,175,000  francs  ($012,776).  The  tenements  are 
self  contained,  and  tlio  average  surface  of  one-room  tenements  is  448 
square  feet.  The  rent  of  a  single  room  tenement  varies  from  4.50  to 
5.25  francs  (87  cents  to  $1.01)  per  week;  for  a  two-room  tenement  the 
rent  varies  from  5.70  to  7.76  francs  ($1.10  to  $1.50)  per  week.  Bentals 
are  fixed  at  the  same  price  as  that  paid  for  fairly  similar  accommoda- 
tion elsewhere.  The  average  earnings  of  the  heads  of  tenant  famlli^ 
are  from  30  to  32.50  francs  ($5.79  to  $6.27)  per  week. 

SWEDEN. 

SAINT  ERIK  BUILDING  COMPAN7,  STOCKROIiBC 

This  company  was  organized  in  1876,  and  is  now  the  proprietor  of 
seventeen  model  tenement  buildings,  in  which  one-room  tenements  rent 
for  165  kroner  ($44.22)  and  two-room  tenements  for  180  kroner  ($48.24) 
per  annum.  The  present  share  capital  is  349,400  kroner  ($93,G39.20). 
The  rate  of  annual  dividend  paid  has  been  5  per  cent.  The  maximum 
limit  is  fixed  at  6  per  cent.  In  addition  a  reserve  fund  of  72,000  kroner 
($19,296)  has  been  accumulated.  The  sum  of  64,500  kroner  ($17,286) 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  Stockholm  Fire  Insurance  Company  and 
the  municipal  overseers  of  the  poor.  In  1891  the  estimated  value  of  the 
property  belonging  to  the  company  was  491,818.97  kroner  ($131,807.48). 
Eents  have  declined  about  10  i>er  cent  in  the  last  decade.  Eentals  are 
paid  quarterly  at  the  office  of  the  company.  The  accompanying  plans 
(plans  Nos.  51 A  and  51 B)  show  the  front  elevation  and  interior  arrange- 
ments of  one  of  the  buildings. 

The  buildings  are  of  stone  and  brick  and  are  two  stories  high.  A 
large  space,  uni)aved  but  covered  with  gravel,  is  left  at  the  rear  in  the 
form  of  a  courtyard.  In  this  courtyard  the  privies  are  situated.  A 
cooking  range,  pantry,  clothespress,  fireplace,  fuel  storage,  a  garbage 
receptacle,  and  a  privy  are  provided  for  each  tenement. 

STOCKHOLM   LABORERS'    DWELLINGS    COMPAN7,   STOCKHOI.M. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  Swedish  enterprises  is  the  Stockholm 
Laborers'  Dwellings  Company,  the  floor  plans  (plan  No.  52)  of  whose 
first  buildings  are  given. 

The  cost  of  the  lots  was  55,000  kroner  ($14,740),  and  of  the  buildings 
132,500  kroner  ($35,510).  The  land  was  purchased  from  the  city,  which 
did  not  sell  cheaper  than  individual  land  owners  but  gave  easier  terms  of 
payment.    Seventy  families  are  accommodated,  mostly  in  tenements 
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($4.69  to  $4.82).     Foot  two-story  stone  honse~i,  each  coiitaiDiiip  eij 
tenements  of  one  room  and  kitcliou,  wore  afterwards  Iniilt  in  anoti 
section  of  tlie  city.    A  drying  bonne,  place  for  fael  storage,  laundry, 
and  bake  house  were  also  provided  on  the  preiniaps.     Each  of  the  tene- 
ments in  these  buildings  at  first  rental  for  0  kroner  ($1.61)  per  mouth; 
at  present  10  kroner  {$2.(>8)  are  charged, 

Eight  two-story  Uonson,  each  containing  eight  tenements  of  one 
kitchen,  hall,  and  pantry  and  a  sepiirate  entrance  for  each  four 
ments,  were  oonstnicted  iu  18UL  The  monthly  rental  was  originally 
fixed  at  10  kroner  ($2.68)  per  tenement;  it  is  now  14  kroner  ($3.75). 
In  18C9  four  two-story  stone  houses,  containing  eight  tenements  of  one 
room,  kitchen,  and  hall  each,  were  erected.  Tiie  assessed  valne  of 
these  houses  is  76,000  kroner  ($^0,100).  A  tenement  rents  for  14 
kroner  ($3.75)  per  month.  In  1673  ten  stono  houses,  costing  369,697 
kroner  ($99,078.80),  were  constructed.  These  houses  are  of  a  standard 
type,  and  contain  SO  tenements  of  one  room  and  kitchen  each,  a  tene- 
ment being  let  for  12  kroner  to  13  kroner  ($3.22  to  $3.48)  per  month. 
There  are  a  few  tenements  each  of  two  rooms  and  kitchen,  and  for  one 
of  these  19  kroner  to  20  kroner  ($5.09  to  $5.36)  monthly  are  charged. 
The  return  for  1890  shows  that  the  more  recent  building  operations 
have  increased  the  number  of  houses  owned  by  the  fund  to  44,  contain- 
ing 339  tenements. 

The  housing  operations  of  the  Dickson  fund  have  been  uniformly 
conducted  with  profit.     In  1890  there  was  a  net  balance  of  31,436.7j 
kroner  ($8,425.04).    A  table  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditi 
during  the  ten  years  from  1881  to  1890,  inclusive,  follows; 
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The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  housing  of  working 
people  in  the  city  of  Gothenburg  was  undertaken  by  the  municipality. 
A  plot  of  land  was  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  and  the  city  guaranteed 
a  dividend  of  4  per  cent  on  the  money  loaned  for  building  purposes, 
_  XLe  surplus  from  rent,  aiter  expenses  bad  been  paid,  was  set  aside  for 
irther  building  operations.  Ten  small  one-story  frame  bouses  were 
ret  erected  at  a  cost  of  50,650  kroner  {$13,574.:20).  In  all  there  were 
paents — 7  of  two  rooms  and  kitchen,  26  of  one  room  and  kitchi 
f  one  room  only.    The  houses  were  first  let  (in  1849)  i 
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monthly  rental  of  9  kroner  to  10  kroner  ($2.41  to  $2.68)  for  two  rooms 
with  kitchen,  6  kroner  to  6.66  kroner  ($1.61  to  $1.78)  for  one  room  with 
kitchen,  and  4  kroner  ($1.07)  for  a  single  room  with  fireplace.  Addi- 
tional buildings  were  constructed  in  1849  at  a  cost  of  37,377  kroner 
($10,017.04).  The  new  houses  contained  40  tenements — 16  of  one  room 
with  kitchen  and  pantry,  and  24  single  rooms  with  fireplace  and  pantry. 
In  1850  the  former  were  let  at  6.66  kroner  to  7  kroner  ($1.78  to  $1.88), 
and  the  latter  at  4  kroner  to  5  kroner  ($1.07  to  $1.34)  per  month.  The 
rental  of  the  same  tenements  is  now  12  kroner  to  12.50  kroner  ($3.22  to 
$3.35)  and  7  kroner  to  8.50  kroner  ($1.88  to  $2.28)  per  month.  The 
X>opulation  of  these  houses  in  1890  was  249.  The  dimensions  of  rooms 
in  the  last  named  houses  are  17  feet  6  inches  by  17  feet  for  the  living 
rooms  and  11  feet  7  inches  by  11  feet  for  the  kitchens.  The  ceilings  are 
8  feet  4  inches  high.  Gostly  repairs  and  improvements  in  the  frame 
houses  have  absorbed  whatever  profits  were  acquired  from  the  invest- 
ment, lu  recent  years  the  houses  have  been  bought  and  are  now  con- 
trolled by  the  Dickson  frind. 


SPECIAL  KEPOET  OF  TfiE  1 

The  later  dwellings  built  by  thia  company  are  among  the  most 
taBteful,  attrfictive,  and  conveniently  arrangi^l  dwellings  to  be  foand 
anywhere.  The  accoinpanying  plana  (plans  Sob.  63  A  and  S3  B)  ehow 
the  front  and  side  elevations  and  arrangement  of  rooms. 

The  frontage  of  the  lot  upon  wliieb  a  typical  house  stands  is  50  feet 
and  its  depth  100  feet.  The  bnildiug  occupies  720  square  feet,  leaving 
more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  lot  at  the  side  and  rear  for  a  yard  and 
garden. 

Tlie  house  is  one  and  one- half  stories  in  height  and  is  built  of  vood. 
A  cellar  with  cemented  floor  serves  as  a  storeroom  for  wood,  coal,  aod 
provisions.  The  water-closet  is  situated,  as  a  rule,  in  the  cellar,  and 
connects  with  the  public  sewer.  The  only  plumbing  in  the  house  is  that 
made  necessary  by  the  closet  and  sink.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to 
the  quantity  of  water  that  may  be  used.  Coal  mostly  is  used  for  heat- 
ing and  kerosene  for  lighting.  A  cooking  range  is  not  provided.  The 
house  has  a  pantiy,  and  each  sleeping  room  is  furnished  with  a  clothes- 
press.  In  the  kitchen  is  a  hinged  table.  A  can  is  provided  for  the 
garbage,  and  this  is  removed  once  every  fortnight.  A  porch,  7  feet  by 
12  feet  9  inches,  over  which  the  np|)er  story  projects,  ocfupiea  one 
corner.  The  house  has  window  shutters,  and  is  well  painted  and  kept, 
thuspreseutingan  extremely  neat  appearance.  The  interior  is  papered, 
Las  freshly  painted  woodwork,  and  some  of  the  floors  are  stained  and 
finished  in  oil  The  company  does  the  external  painting  and  puts  the 
interior  in  good  condition  before  a  t«nant  moves  in.  If  any  ohanges 
are  to  be  made  or  papering  done  while  the  tenant  is  occupjing  the 
bnilding  he  must  bear  the  expense.  The  house  contains  accommoda- 
tions for  one  family  only. 

Interior  accommodations  consist  of  a  kitchen  11  feet  9  inches  by  12 
feet  6  inches,  a  dining  room  10  feet  7  inches  by  12  feet  6  inches,  a  par- 
lor 13  feet  2  inches  by  15  feet  5  inches,  two  bedrooms,  each  11  feet  3 
inches  by  12  feet  2  inches,  and  two  others  0  feet  3  inches  by  10  feet  7 
inches,  and  a  small  chamber  6  feet  8  inches  by  6  feet  6  inches.  The 
ceilings  are  8  feet  6  inches  in  height. 

The  rental  for  this  type  of  house  is  $0  per  month.  Could  its  coqq- 
terpart  be  found  in  the  vicinity,  private  owners  would  unquestionably 
charge  as  high  as  $12  per  month.  The  existing  value  set  upon  the 
property  is  $1,I>00.  The  land  is  not  counted,  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
purchased  many  years  ago  at  a  low  figure. 

The  company  owns  12  fonr-room,  8  five-room,  30  six-room,  39  seven- 
room,  3  eight-room,  3  nine  room,  and  1  twelve-room  houses.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  provided  2  boarding  houses,  with  fifteen  and  twentyrooms, 
rcBpectively, 

The  building  expenses  have  been  about  #12S,000,  and  the  total  esti- 
mated value  of  the  entire  property  is  }luO,000. 
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A  table  showing  the  rental  of  each  class  of  houses  belonging  to  the 
company  appears  below: 

MONTHLY  RENTS  OF  TENEMENTS  OF  8.  D.  WARREN  AND  OOMPANT. 


Houses  of— 


One  tenement: 

Two 

Four 

Five 

Two 

Four 

Two 

One 

Four 

Sifbteen  .. 

Eleven 

Two 

One 

Two 

One 

One 

rwo  tenements 

Six 


Tene- 

Rooms 

Monthly 

ments. 

per 

rent  per 

tenement. 

tenement. 

2 

#8.00 

4 

6.75 

5 

6.00 

2 

7.25 

4 

7.50 

2 

7.  IK) 

1 

8.20 

4 

8.50 

18 

9.00 

11 

9.20 

2 

8 

10.40 

1 

8 

11.25 

2 

9 

11.30 

1 

12 

14.45 

1 

9 

15.80 

12 

7.25 
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Four  tenements 
One 

One 

One , 

Six  tenements: 
One , 

One 


Tene- 
ments. 


1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

a 


Rooms 

per 

tenement 


Monthly 
rent  per 
tenement* 


$4.00 
5.00 
8.00 
4.30 
4.60 
6.20 
6.30 
7.35 

8.70 
4.70 
6.75 
4.70 
6.60 
6.70 


The  houses  are  always  occupied  and  there  is  no  loss  of  rental.  E^nts 
are  paid  monthly  by  deducting  thera  from  the  earnings  of  the  employees. 
Tenants  are  never  ejected.  When  a  tenant  is  sick  the  rents  run  on, 
and  liquidation  is  permitted  upon  recovery  of  health.  Tenants  need 
Qot  give  any  notice  of  intention  to  quit.  Strikes  have  been  unknown 
Ln  this  establishment.  All  wages  in  this  establishment  are  paid  by  the 
day ;  there  is  no  piecework.  Boys  over  16  years  of  age  earn  $5  per  week, 
and  200  girls  get  the  same  wages.  In  the  summer  time  girls  working 
in  the  sorting  room  earn  $1  per  day.  The  maximum  wages  are  $2.50 
per  day  to  tenders  of  paper-making  machines,  mechanics,  and  carpen- 
ters. Other  men  whose  work  requires  a  certain  degree  of  skill  earn 
about  $2  per  day.  Over  one-third  of  the  men  in  the  mill  earn  $2  per 
day  or  more. 

An  average  of  about  14  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  tenants  of  the 
company's  houses  is  paid  for  rent.  Tenancy  is  very  stable  and  few 
changes  occur.  Tenants  are  not  permitted  to  sublet  their  lodgings,  but 
may  receive  boarders. 

There  are  no  formal  regulations.  All  tenants  live  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  mill.  The  experience  of  the  company  goes  to  show  that  houses 
for  one  family  are  the  best  and  most  appreciated;  the  others  are,  indeed, 
somewhat  unpopular. 

Tenants  may  not  buy  the  houses  built  by  the  company;  but  those 
whose  incomes  justify  it  are  encouraged  to  become  proprietors.  Some 
years  ago  private  speculators  built  tenement  houses  in  the  vicinity 
Df  the  mills.  The  company,  not  wishing  to  construct  any  more  tene- 
ments for  rent  and  desiring  to  offset  speculative  builders,  bought  and 
unproved  a  tract  of  land.  A  drainage  system  was  established  and 
streets  were  laid  out.  Lots  were  sold  at  actual  cost  to  employees  who 
were  worthy  and  who  received  sufficient  incomes  to  pay  for  their  houses 
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on  the  iiiHtAllinent  plan.  The  reqaisite fluids  were  loaned  at  4  per  eat 
iutorest.  Tliese  circumstances  took  place  aboat  three  years  ftgo^  and 
up  to  the  present  six  houses  have  been  built  on  this  land.  Nereis 
room  for  several  hundred,  and  doubtless  they  will  be  bnilt  in  conraeflf 
time.  A  man  earning  wa^s  as  low  as  $10  per  week  is  not  Ofmsidend 
t)y  the  company  to  be  entiivly  competent  to  assame  the  burden  of  hooft 
ownership  in  this  way.  A  good  suitable  bouse  alone  costs  $2,000,tiiit 
is,  a  house  including  a  cellar,  three  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  chas- 
bers  and  bathroom  on  the  second.  A  lot  66  feet  by  132  feet  would  eost 
{2r>0,  and  improvements,  plumbing,  etc.,  would  brings  the  total  cost  op 
to  about  $3,000.  Four  per  cent  interest  on  this  would  represent  |1% 
taxes  $23,  insurance  $  I,  and  water  $11,  or  a  total  of  $158.  This,  with 
the  liquidating  instaHments,  would  amouut  to  not  less  than  $20  per 
month  which  the  purchaser  would  have  to  pay.  Sometinies  a  fiunilj, 
by  combining  the  earnings  of  all  its  members,  is  enabled  to  meeltbe 
necessary  payments.  Indeed,  in  employing  young  people  thecompaof 
always  gives  the  preference  to  those  who  help  their  parents.  Amtt 
earning  $V2  per  week  may,  by  strict  economy,  come  into  the  jKMSsesaon 
of  his  own  home  at  Cumberland  Mills.  To  secure  a  loan  he  ought  to 
have  at  least  '?400  in  ready  money  to  meet  all  contingencies.  The  only 
reservation  the  com]>any  makes  in  deeding  land  to  woirking  people  is 
against  privies  and  digging  wells.  The  principal  reason  given  for  not 
allowing  tenants  to  buy  the  model  dwelling  houses  is  because  thecoB- 
pany  does  not  wish  to  dispose  of  the  land,  which  may  be  needed  intfce 
future  for  other  purposes. 

As  reganls  the  nationality  of  employees,  they  are  mostly  American 
born.  Three  or  four  arc  Irish,  a  goodly  number  are  Canadians  from 
the  eastern  provinces,  and  about  forty  heads  of  families  are  Danes. 

In  the  making  of  paper  only  a  limited  number  of  skilled  workmen  ai« 
needed,  but  the  work  is  such  as  to  afford  opportunities  for  employmeiit 
to  all  ages  and  grades  of  persons.  Every  member  of  a  family  old 
enough  to  work  may  tiud  some  sort  of  labor  in  the  milL  This  is  s 
great  advantage  over  employment  in  cotton  mills,  where  frequentlf 
more  women  than  men  are  employed.  All  but  one  or  two  of  the  paper 
makers  in  the  company's  emi)loy  have  learned  their  trade  in  this  n^ 

The  company  maintains  a  free  library  and  reading  room.    This  insti- 
tution is  accessible  to  all  employees.    It  is  situated  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  building  containing  the  company's  oflice.    The  library  contains 
about  4,000  volumes.    In  round  numbers,  the  original  cost  was  $5  OOO 
and  the  current  running  expenses  are  $300  annually. 

The  women  employees  have  a  literary  society,  which  meets  in  the 
library  at  regular  intervals.  No  charge  is  made  for  use  of  library  and 
rcuding  room.  The  company  owns,  also,  a  large  hall  in  the  town  fy^ 
lodge  and  other  society  gatherings.  The  cost  of  this  was  somewhat 
near  $10,000,  ai^i  rentals  accruing  therefrom  amouut  to  $400  per  year* 
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HOWLAND   MILLS    CORPORATION,   NEW  BEDFORD, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

A  group  of  lionses  with  pleasing  architectural  dispositions  has  been 
built  in  the  neigliborhood  of  the  new  factories  erected  by  this  corpo- 
ration in  the  southwestern  portion  of  New  Bedford,  not  far  &om  the 
bay.  The  lots  vary  considerably  in  size,  so  that  no  one  of  them  could 
well  be  selected  as  an  average.  They  are  suflSciently  large  to  allow 
for  gardens,  walks,  and  front  parking.  A  sketch  of  the  building  selected 
for  description  is  given,  as  well  as  a  plan  of  the  interior  arrangement 
(plan  No.  54), 

This  dwelling  is  a  thoroughly  built  frame  structure  of  two  stories,  and 
occupies  a  lot  of  sufficient  size  to  furnish  a  yard  and  garden  at  the  side 
and  rear.  There  is  a  cellar  8  feet  deep,  paved  with  concrete  and  sup- 
plied with  laundry  trays  and  a  place  for  fuel  storage.  The  house  has 
through  ventilation  everywhere.  The  water-closet  is  situated  inside  the 
building  and  is  provided  with  an  automatic  flush.  The  plumbing  is  of 
the  most  approved  type.  Waste  water  and  refuse  go  to  the  sewers. 
An  unlimited  quantity  of  water  is  allowed.  Heating  is  done  by  stoves 
and  lighting  by  oil.  No  cooking  range  is  provided  by  the  owner.  The 
pantry  is  10  feet  by  10  feet,  and  contains  a  sink,  a  fuel  bin,  and  compart- 
ments for  bread  and  flour.    There  is  also  a  small  closet  in  the  kitchen, 

A  bathroom,  heated  from  the  kitchen,  is  situated  on  the  second  floor, 
and  is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  a  marble  washstand.  This 
house  contains  seven  well  papered  rooms.  Their  disjiosition  and  size 
are  shown  in  the  plan.  The  first  story  is  8  feet  6  inches  and  the  second 
7  feet  8  inches  high.  The  rental  of  the  house  is  $10  per  month.  It 
was  occupied,  when  visited,  by  a  spinner  earning,  on  the  average,  $16 
per  week.  Allowing  fifty  weeks  for  the  working  year,  this  tenant  paid 
15  per  cent  of  his  earnings  for  rent.  The  house  was  built  in  1888,  and 
cost  $2,000. 

The  corporation  owns  50  houses,  and  a  boarding  house  for  men  only, 
in  this  neighborhood.  Twenty-five  houses  were  built  in  1888  and  the 
remainder  in  1889.  Fifteen  of  them  have  five  rooms  and  35  seven  rooms 
each.  The  cost  of  the  former  class  was  about  $1,800,  and  the  rental 
is  $8.50  per  month.  The  cost  of  the  latter  class,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  was  $2,000,  and  the  rental  is  $10  per  month.  The  total  cost  of 
the  land  upon  which  the  group  of  model  dwellings  has  been  built  was 
$3,500,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  houses  $104,000.  To  this  must  be 
abided  $38,000  spent  for  sewerage,  drainage,  water  connection,  and  other 
improvements.  Only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  land  has  so 
far  been  built  upon,  so  that  it  is  not  fair  to  consider  this  latter  item 
solely  as  a  charge  against  the  houses  already  constructed. 

The  total  amount  received  for  rent  from  all  the  dwellings  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  returns  were  given  was,  in  round  numbers. 
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Tenants  are  not  allowed  to  become  proprietors  of  the  hoases  already 
built,  but  they  may  buy  vacant  land  from  the  corporation  and  baild  £[tf 
themselves.  To  such  people  land  will  be  sold  on  long  tinie»  and  every 
reasonable  assistance  will  be  given  to  help  them  to  build.  The  reaacm 
given  for  not  selling  the  dwellings  already  oonstmcted  is  that  th^ 
are  needed  for  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  corporation.  There  was 
no  loss  of  rental  from  unoccupied  dwellings  during^  the  fiscal  year. 
As  rents  are  deducted  weekly  from  wages  nothing^  was  lost  from 
arrearages.  Tenants  can  live  in  the  houses  only  while  employees  of  tlie 
company.  The  dwellings  themselves  are  too  far  removed  £rom  other 
industrial  establishments  to  permit  any  but  employees  in  the  corpora- 
tion's mills  to  reside  in  them.  Rentals  have  not  been  advanced  since 
the  buildings  were  opened  for  habitation. 

The  occupations  and  earnings  of  rent  payers,  who  in  most  cases  are 
heads  of  families,  in  the  group  of  model  dwellings  are  shown  in  the 
table  below.  All  of  these  are  not  necessarily  heads  of  families,  for  the 
reason  that  sometimes  but  one  member,  a  son  or  a  daughter,  works  in 
tbe  mill.  In  such  cases  the  parents  are  entitled  to  tenancy,  but  the 
rent  is  paid  by  the  corporation  employee. 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS  OF  TENANTS  OF  HOUSES  OP  THE  HOWXANl>  MILLS 

COKPORATION. 


Occupution. 


Back  bov 
BcuincrH. 


HoHH  of  picking  room 

JioHH  picker 

<.\)iiih«r 

Comb  wiudors , 


Doflors 


Doublcr 

Mnb;  8pinn«r«. 


OWtT  .... 
OvcrHoiT 

I'iirtT.  .. 

lieeler.H.. 


Num-    Weekly 
ber.    earnings. 


$5.73 

10.66 

12.76 

7.40 

9.50 

7.r<2 

4.  54 

5.51 

6.16 

6.30 

6.38 

5.51 

6.31 

7.03 

6.38 

15.87 

19.59 

7.32 

18.00 

7.03 

5.99 

6.88 


Oocapatioii. 


R«eler  tenders .... 

Roving  hand 

Section  hand 

Spare  hand 

Speeder 

Sidnnera 

Spoolers 

Secondhand 

Third  hands 

Third  hand  comber 

Twister 

Twister  tenders. . . 
Picker  tenders .... 


Nnm-I  Weekly 
ber.  I  earnings. 


3 
2 


9.68 
7.38 
8.06 
7.40 
0.41 
0L38 
7.00 
4.81 
4.00 
8.40 
7.00 

15.00 
7.00 
8.^ 
9.60 
0.60 

T.40 


Tenants  are  permitted  to  sublet  to  other  employees  in  the  mills,  and 
they  may  also  receive  boarders. 

But  two  deaths,  one  of  which  was  accidental,  occurred  in  this  groap 
of  dwellings  during  tbe  year  for  which  returns  were  given. 

Tlie  bouses  have  been  built  as  a  special  inducement  to  employees, 
because  tbe  mills  are  so  far  removed  from  the  city  proper,  and  not  from 
economic  motives  on  the  part  of  the  corporation.  Every  house  is  sita- 
ated  within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile  from  the  factory,  so  that  the  employee 
finds  himself  conveniently  located  with  reference  to 
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two  weeks'  notice  of  intention  to  move.  Bents  were  lowered  in  Ji4y 
1885,  in  consLMjuence  of  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  old  rate  of  wages 
was  sub8e<iuently  restored  but  the  rents  were  not  advanced* 

The  corporation  bouses  about  two-thirds  of  the  heads  of  fiuniliei 
among  its  male  workmen.  The  foremen,  as  a  role,  own  their  dweUings. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  rental  charged  absorbs  from  10  to  12}  percent 
of  the  earninjjs  of  tenants. 

Ko  formal  lease  is  entered  into.  A  candidate  for  a  house  makes  an 
application,  whi(;li  the  agent  considers.  There  are  no  special  regula- 
tions, as  the  people  dislike  to  feel  that  they  are  under  control.  The 
company's  idea  is  to  put  people  on  their  honor. 

The  dwellings  are  all  conveniently  situated  near  the  &ctory,  fhe 
farthest  being  under  half  a  mile  distant.  In  building  the  houses  tike 
company  has  sought  to  vary  the  archit'Ccture  as  much  as  possible.  The 
company  formerly  gave  prizes  for  the  best  flower  gardens. 

The  (•omi)any  has  i)rovi<led  a  library  and  a  reading  room  for  the  benefit 
of  its  employees  and  free  also  to  inhabitants  of  the  town.  They  are 
oi>en  from  12  m.  to  9  p.  m.  The  cost  of  maintenance  involves  the  expend* 
iture  of  about  §10  a  week  in  salaries,  besides  the  cost  of  heatings,  gas^ 
and  new  books.  The  building  in  which  these  institutions  are  hoiued 
was  built  specially  for  the  puri)Ose. 

This  company  believes  that  the  people  do  not  wish  to  be  helped  gra- 
tuitously. In  ISStl:  a  well  intentioued  agent  tried  to  get  all  employeee 
under  16  to  go  from  9  to  10  in  the  morning  to  a  room  which  was  heated 
and  well  ventilated  and  provided  with  seats,  where  bouillon  or  milk 
and  crackers  were  served  free.  The  half  hour  following  was  ^ven  to 
play.  It  was  found  that  the  young  people  would  not  go  voluntarily, 
and  some  so  far  objected  to  the  practice  that  they  left  the  works. 
The  women  were  also  compelled  to  leave  their  working  room  daring 
the  dinner  hour  and  were  invited  to  occupy  this  room  in  which  to  eat 
their  lunch.  This  also  was  strenuously  objected  to,  some  averring^  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  mix  with  working  partners  of  objectionable  nation- 
alities, while  others  feared  that  the  contents  of  their  dinner  pails  might 
perhaps  sufl'er  in  comparison  with  the  contents  of  those  belonging  to 
their  neighbors.  In  the  same  way  magnifying  glasses  which  were  given 
to  inspectors  of  thread,  in  order  that  their  eyesight  might  be  protected, 
were  not  received  with  favor.  There  is  undoubtedly  something  in  the 
Ameri(;an  temperament,  or  ])erhaps  one  had  better  say  in  the  tempera- 
ment of  laborers  working  in  America,  which  is  hostile  to  gratuitous  help 
from  emidoyers. 

PULLMAN'S  PALACE  CAR  COMPANT,  PULLMAN,  ILLINOIS. 

This  town,  which  is  the  creation  of  Pullman's  Palace  Oar  Company, 
of  which  Mr.  (icorge  M.  IMillman  is  the  founder  and  president,  has  often 
been  described  as  a  whole,  but  the  house  environments  of  its  inhab- 
itants  have  not  received  the  same  attention.    The  following  pagea. 
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therefore,  are  devoted  especially  to  the  latter  feature  of  this  manufac- 
turing town. 

A  few  words  at  the  outset  as  to  the  general  plan  upon  which  the  town 
has  been  laid  out.  Land  near  Lake  Calumet  was  selected  and  bought 
for  $800,000.  The  same  property  is  now  estimated  to  be  worth  upward 
of  $5,000,000.  The  building  of  the  town  followed  immediately.  A 
drainage  system,  costing  $300,000  and  modeled  after  that  of  Berlin, 
was  first  perfected.  A  system  of  drains  and  laterals  takes  the  rain 
water  from  the  houses  and  streets  into  Lake  Calumet.  Another  system 
of  pipes,  entirely  independent  from  and  running  below  these,  takes  the 
sewage  from  the  houses  and  shops  to  a  reservoir,  holding  300,000 
gallons,  under  the  water  tower.  All  the  sewage  is  thence  pumped  to  a 
farm  of  140  acres  near  by,  where  all  kinds  of  produce  are  raised — not 
merely  enough  to  supply  the  town  itself,  but  enough  to  leave  a  surplus 
to  be  shipped  to  Chicago  and  other  points.  Near  this  sewage  farm  is 
another  of  420  acres,  which  is  devoted  to  dairy  farming  and  fancy  stock 
raising  purposes.  The  town  draws  its  supply  of  milk,  cream,  and 
butter  from  this  farm.  Both  are  the  property  of  the  company  and  are 
paying  investments,  as  is  every  institution  in  the  whole  community, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hotel.  This  has  not  turned  out  a  remunera- 
tive investment  because  a  strictly  first-class  i)lace  is  conducted,  while 
the  transient  travel  is  light. 

Next  followed  the  laying  of  water  pipes,  and  then  streets  were  laid  out 
and  well  paved.  Afterwards  the  principal  buildings  and  factories  were 
constructed.  Mr.  Pullman  personally  sui)ervised  the  laying  out  and 
building  of  the  town.  The  grounds  are  all  graded  and  a  space  fiom  20 
to  30  feet  in  width  is  terraced  and  sodded  in  front  of  the  houses.  The 
back  yards  are  inclosed  by  high  fences,  and  every  house  has  a  wood  and 
coal  shed.  A  macadamized  16-foot  alley  runs  through  the  center  of 
each  block.  The  rear  doors  opening  to  these  alleys  from  the  yards  bear 
the  same  numbers  as  the  houses,  so  that  delivery  of  marketing  and 
other  purchases  may  be  conveniently  made  from  the  rear.  Nothing 
oflTeiisive  is  allowed  in  the  alleys.  All  who  keep  horses  have  them  cared 
for  at  the  company's  large  barns.  Garbage  and  ashes  are  removed  at 
frequent  intervals  and  are  taken  to  a  distance  from  the  town  and  buried. 
The  successive  blocks  are  unlike  in  appearance,  presenting  pleasing 
architectural  variety.  At  intervals  of  30  feet  shade  trees  have  been 
planted  along  both  sides  of  the  streets,  and  on  the  main  streets  fiowers 
are  grown  around  the  trees.  Open  spaces  i)lanted  with  shrubbery  and 
flowers  constitute  a  park,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  houses  have  been 
built.  The  whole  town  has  the  appearance  of  a  park  studded  with 
buildings. 

There  are  nearly  8  miles  of  paved  streets  in  Pullman,    The  width  of 
the  ordinary  street  is  66  feet,  and  the  distance  between  houses  about 
100  feet.    The  main  boulevard  is  100  feet  wide.    The  streets  are  drai' 
and  have  good  cobblestone  gutters,  well  provided  with  catch  baa 
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There  are  two  classes  of  houi^es  at  PuIlmaD,  the  tenement  buildings 
and  the  siugle  houses,  Particuhvr  types  of  ea«h  of  these  have  been 
selected  for  description.  First,  the  tenement  houses  will  he  considered. 
The  location  of  one  of  these  is  on  a  lot  75  feet  wide  by  110  feet  deep, 
about  3U  per  cent  of  which  is  covered  with  the  bnilding.  There  ia  open 
8]>ace  all  around  the  lioHse,  and  that  io  the  rear  is,  for  the  most  psut, 
oovered  with  slag  and  a  top-dressing  of  gravel  It  is  used  principally 
as  a  playground  for  children,  though  a  section  of  it  is  employed  for 
clothes  drying.  The  building  is  three  stories  high,  and  is  built  of  brick 
ou  a  stone  foundation.  It  has  a  cellar,  used  I'or  storage  and  fuel,  wbicb 
is  paved  with  cement  concrete.  The  roof  is  of  slate  and  gravel.  The 
staircases  are  of  wood.  Ouly  the  ordinary  precautious  have  been  taken 
to  render  the  coustruction  of  Uie  buildiug  fireproof.  The  only  meaus 
of  escape  in  case  of  tite  is  by  the  stairway.  Ouly  one  door  in  each 
tenement  opens  to  the  hallway  leading  to  the  stairs.  Tliere  are  no 
arrangements  to  prevent  the  promiscuous  mingling  of  occupants  upon 
landings,  stairways,  and  corridors.  Four  tenements  are  located  on  each 
floor.  Every  room  commuuicates  directly,  either  by  doors  or  windows, 
with  the  open  air.  The  Durham  system  of  ventilation  has  also  been 
used.  There  are  separate  water-closets  for  the  use  of  tenants  of  ea«h 
tenement  situated  ou  the  same  Hoor.  The  Jeuuiugs  hopiier-closet  sys- 
tem is  employed.  Great  core  has  been  exercised  to  secure  good  pluiob- 
iiig.  Ordinary  stoves  are  employed  for  heating.  Gas  is  laid  to  every 
room,  but  its  use  for  lighting  is  optional  with  the  tenant.  Washing  and 
drying  of  clothes  is  done  in  the  separate  teuement.  An  ordinary  cook 
stuve  or  a  gas  stove,  if  desired,  is  placed  in  eiich  tenement.  Garbage 
receptacles  exist  in  the  form  of  barrels  in  the  rear.  A  small  pautry  has 
been  put  in  each  teuement.  Tiiere  are  no  clotheapresses,  flreplaces, 
heating  registers,  window  shutters,  balconies,  haugiug  lamps,  mirrors, 
or  slmihu*  accessories  provided  by  the  company.  There  are  no  interior 
decorations  except  the  ordinary  trimmings  of  woodwork. 

The  tenement  house  of  type  A,  which  is  being  described,  contains  12 
families.  There  are  8  tenements  of  three  rooms  each  and  i  of  four 
rooms.  The  size  of  living  rooms  in  the  three-room  tenements  is  15  feet 
by  13  feet,  and  of  typical  bedrooms  15  feet  by  7  feet  6  inches  and  12 
feet  by  7  feet  6  inches.  In  four-room  tenements  the  parlors  are  15  feet 
by  7  feet  C  iuches,  the  kitchens  15  feet  by  13  feet,  one  bedroom  12  feet 
4  inches  by  8  feet,  and  another  9  feet  by  9  feet  6  inches.  The  ceilings 
are  from  8  feet  6  inches  to  9  feet  in  height.  The  pantry  and  linen  closets 
are  7  feet  fi  inches  by  3  feet  for  the  most  part,  though  some  are  about 
a  foot  larger.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  and  land  of  a  tenement 
bouse  of  type  A  was  $13,050.  The  gross  rentals  are  $1,234  per  annum. 
The  property  is  now  worth  probably  Jl5,000.  It  is  owned  by  the  com- 
pany and  rented  to  men  who  work  in  the  shops.  Gas  and  water  are 
paid  for  by  the  tenants. 
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the  V  orpor  ition  estimates,  without  deducting  repairs.  The  taxes  amount 
to  about  110,898.62  annually,  and  are  paid  by  the  corporation.  The 
percentage  of  unoccupied  tenements  is  so  slight  that  it  is  not  taken 
into  account. 

The  tenements  are  rented  only  to  employees  of  the  corporation. 
Whenever  a  tenant  leaves  the  employment  of  the  corporation  he  is 
allowed  two  or  three  weeks  in  which  to  vacate  the  premises.  Formal 
notification  is  served  upon  such  parties. 

Bentals  are  never  changed  unless  there  are  variations  in  tax  rates, 
and  then  only  in  proportion  to  the  advance  or  decline  of  the  latter. 
In  the  later  constructed  houses  rents  have  been  estimated  at  about 
15  to  20  per  cent  lower  than  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  estimated  that  20  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  heads 
of  families  goes  for  rent.  Tenants  may  sublet  or  receive  boarders,  but 
only  such  as  are  employees  of  the  corporation.  The  following  notice 
displays  the  attitude  of  the  corporation  relative  to  this  question: 

Merrimao  Manufacturing  Company. 

Office  of  the  agent. 

Knowing  that  parties  are  rooming  in  houses  owned  by  this  company 
who  are  not  employed  in  the  mills  of  this  corporation,  you  are  hereby 
notified  to  send  away  any  such  parties  at  once,  if  you  have  any  in  your 
house.  This  rule  is  to  be  strictly  enforced,  and  any  tenant  violating 
the  same  will  receive  notice  to  quit. 

,  Agent. 

I.OWELL, ,  18 — . 

This  corporation  has  boarding  houses  also.  These  are  rented,  the 
company  fixing  the  rates  of  board  which  may  be  charged.  When  the 
mills  first  opened  the  population  of  Lowell  was  quite  small,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  boarding  of  employees,  especially  women 
who  came  from  the  neighboring  country.  The  company  consequently 
erected  boarding  houses.  As  the  town  grew  there  was  less  of  a  demand 
for  such  places,  but  those  existing  are  even  now  well  patronized.  Tlje 
rates  charged  are  very  moderate.  The  girls  pay  tl.75  per  week,  and 
the  company  supplements  this  by  30  cents  in  each  case  where  the  oj^er- 
ative  boards  at  one  of  its  houses.  In  this  way  the  corpc»rati>ii  ]«uy§ 
out  $3,000  a  year  in  bounties.  Day  boarders  may  also  be  re^^t-ived  a: 
such  places. 

The  company  hardly  experts  to  extend  its  honsiii^  ACtiTiti!e&.  TL  :»i4:i 
the  tangible  financial  returns  have  been  smidLit  i&  noi  iiHi  liiu:  mi^:.'  - 
has  been  lost  in  the  enterprise;  rather  have  the  resnlii^  ih^l  p:-*t\u:'k^ 
to  the  company,  since  the  valueof  a  weD  bom^ec  anL  vel  ".n:\*^i:\fi 
working  force,  as  compared  with  the  cppomfe^  i^  ueruuL  t^^iiL.u,^ 
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having  a  apiice  partitioned  off  for  his  exclusive  use.  Each  tenement  iia>H 
itBowu  frout  and  rear  entraitc-'e»  and  its  own  private  staircase,  com- 
pletely separated  by  partitions  in  front  and  rear.  The  privacy  is  aa  : 
absolute  SIS  if  every  tenant  lived  in  a  separate  house.  The  disposition  ] 
already  described  makes  unnecessary  any  regolation  to  secure  iade> 
pendence  and  isolation  of  the  individual  family.  The  accompanyiDg 
plans  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  dispoBition  of  the  interior  parts  (plans  Nob.  56  A  and 
5(1  B),    The  pliinB  show  two  adjoining  buildings  of  the  kind  described.  . 

Every  room  communicates  directly,  either  by  doors  or  windows,  witli  ] 
the  open  air.    There  are  no  special  facUitiea  for  ventilation.     Each  tea- 
ement  has  a  separate  water-closet  for  the  exclusive  use  of  occupants,  J 
situated  inside  the  building,    A  short  hopper  and  flush  system  is  used,  j 
The  soil  pipe  is  of  iron  with  leaded  joints,  and  is  vente<l  through  tiie 
roof.   It  is  connected  with  the  sewer  outside  the  building.    An  unlimited 
supply  of  wat«r  is  available,  but  the  tenant  in  addition  to  his  rent  pays 
the  water  rates,  about  $10  per  year;  a  family  of  five  persons  or  less,  and 
having  but  one  sink,  is  charged  only  $C  per  year.     Heating  is  done  by 
stoves  and  lighting  by  lamps  furnished  by  tenants.    Oookiug  rangea 
are  not  supplied  by  the  company.    The  only  garbage  receptacles  are 
barrels  in  the  alley  at  the  rear.    Two  closeta  have  been  placed  in  each 
kitchen.    There  are  also  two  wall  closets  in  each  front  room,  and  two  \ 
Btatiouiiry  wardrobes  in  two  other  rooms.    There  are  no  lircplaces,  bnt 
holes  for  stovepipes  have  been  made  in  partition  walls  in  all  rooms 
where  there  are  no  chimneys.    There  are  outside  shutters  to  all  win- 
dows.   No  interior  decorations  have  been  attempted.    In  a  few  cases 
the  walls  have  been  painted.     The  exterior  appearance  of  the  building 
is  severely  plain. 

Three  families  live  in  the  building.  It  contains  1  four-room  and 
2  five-room  tenements.  The  kit<^hen  is  11  feet  6  inches  square  in  the 
four-room  tenement,  and  15  feet  S  inches  by  14  feet  6  inches  in  each 
five  room  tenement.  I'arlors  are  14  feet  9  inches  by  11  feet  9  inches 
and  1 1  feet  C  inches  by  14  feet  6  inches  in  the  two  classes  of  tenements, 
rcs|iectively.  Bedrooms  vary  from  11  feet  6  inches  by  10  feet  6  inches 
to  10  feot  C  inches  by  7  feet  6  inches. 

The  cost  of  this  property  was  $1,610  for  the  lot  and  tSjOQC  for  the 
building.  It  was  built  in  1883.  The  rental  of  all  the  tenements,  foni-- 
rooni  as  well  as  &ve-room,  is  $2.12  per  week,  and  is  deducted  from 
the  earnings  of  the  tenant. 

Almost  since  its  foundation  this  corporation  has  been  engaged  in 
th(r  provision  of  model  housing.  It  owns  206  buildings,  which  contain 
8  four-room  tenements,  C5  five-room  tenements,  93  six-room  tenements, 
and  40  ten-room  tenements.  The  total  estimated  value  of  lands  and 
model  tenement  buildings  now  owned  by  this  corporation  is  $664,550. 
In  ronnd  numbers  $li7,000  represents  the  annual  rent  rolL  The  aver- 
age annual  net  prodt  on  fiscal  operations  has  been  abont  2.3  per  cent, 
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the  i  orpor  ition  estimates,  without  deducting  repairs.  The  taxes  amount 
to  about  $10,898.62  annually,  and  are  paid  by  the  corporation.  The 
percentage  of  unoccupied  tenements  is  so  slight  that  it  is  not  taken 
into  account. 

The  tenements  are  rented  only  to  employees  of  the  corporation. 
Whenever  a  tenant  leaves  the  employment  of  the  corporation  he  is 
allowed  two  or  three  weeks  in  which  to  vacate  the  premises.  Formal 
notification  is  served  upon  such  parties. 

Bentals  are  never  changed  unless  there  are  variations  in  tax  rates, 
and  then  only  in  proportion  to  the  advance  or  decline  of  the  latter. 
In  the  later  constructed  houses  rents  have  been  estimated  at  about 
15  to  20  per  cent  lower  than  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  estimated  that  20  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  heads 
of  families  goes  for  rent.  Tenants  may  sublet  or  receive  boarders,  but 
only  such  as  are  employees  of  the  corporation.  The  following  notice 
displays  the  attitude  of  the  corporation  relative  to  this  question: 

Mebbimao  Manufaotubing  Company. 

Office  of  the  agefit 

Knowing  that  parties  are  rooming  in  houses  owned  by  this  company 
who  are  not  employed  in  the  mills  of  this  corporation,  you  are  hereby 
notified  to  send  away  any  such  parties  at  once,  it  you  liave  any  in  your 
house.  This  rule  is  to  be  strictly  enforced,  and  any  tenant  violating 
the  same  will  receive  notice  to  quit. 

,  Agent. 

Lowell, ,  18 — . 

This  corporation  has  boarding  houses  also.  Tliese  are  rented,  the 
company  fixing  the  rates  of  board  which  may  be  charged.  Wlien  the 
mills  first  opened  the  population  of  Lowell  was  quite  small,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  boarding  of  employees,  especially  women 
who  came  from  the  neighboring  country.  The  company  consequently 
erected  boarding  houses.  As  the  town  grew  there  was  less  of  a  demand 
for  such  places,  but  those  existing  are  even  now  well  patronized.  The 
rates  charged  are  very  moderate.  The  girls  pay  $L75  per  week,  and 
the  comi>any  supplements  this  by  30  cents  in  each  case  where  the  oper- 
ative boards  at  one  of  its  houses.  In  this  way  the  corporation  pays 
out  $3,000  a  year  in  bounties.  Day  boarders  may  also  be  received  at 
such  places. 

The  company  hardly  expects  to  extend  its  housing  activities.  Though 
the  tangible  financial  returns  have  been  small,  it  is  not  felt  that  money 
has  been  lost  in  the  enterprise;  rather  have  the  results  been  profitable 
to  the  company,  since  tlie  value  of  a  well  housed  and  well  contented 
working  force,  as  compared  with  the  opposite,  is  beyond  estimate. 
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to  about  $10,898.62  annually,  and  are  paid  by  the  corporation.  The 
I>ercentage  of  unoccupied  tenements  is  so  slight  that  it  is  not  taken 
into  account. 

The  tenements  are  rented  only  to  employees  of  the  corporation. 
Whenever  a  tenant  leaves  the  employment  of  the  corporation  he  is 
allowed  two  or  three  weeks  in  which  to  vacate  the  premises.  Formal 
notification  is  served  upon  such  parties. 

Bentals  are  never  changed  unless  there  are  variations  in  tax  rates, 
and  then  only  in  proportion  to  the  advance  or  decline  of  the  latter. 
In  the  later  constructed  houses  rents  have  been  estimated  at  about 
15  to  20  i>er  cent  lower  than  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  estimated  that  20  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  heads 
of  families  goes  for  rent.  Tenants  may  sublet  or  receive  boarders,  but 
only  such  as  are  employees  of  the  corporation.  The  following  notice 
displays  the  attitude  of  the  corporation  relative  to  this  question: 

Mebbimao  Manufacturing  Company. 

Office  of  the  ageiiU 

Knowing  that  parties  are  rooming  in  houses  owned  by  this  company 
who  are  not  employed  in  the  mills  of  this  corporation,  you  are  hereby 
notified  to  send  away  any  such  parties  at  once,  if  you  have  any  in  your 
house.  This  rule  is  to  be  strictly  enforced,  and  any  tenant  violating 
the  same  will  receive  notice  to  quit. 

,  Agent, 

Lowell, ,  18 — . 

This  corporation  has  boarding  houses  also.  These  are  rented,  the 
company  fixing  the  rates  of  board  which  may  be  charged.  When  the 
mills  first  opened  the  population  of  Lowell  was  quite  small,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  boarding  of  employees,  especially  women 
who  came  from  the  neighboring  country.  The  company  consequently 
erected  bo<arding  houses.  As  the  town  grew  there  was  less  of  a  demand 
for  such  places,  but  those  existing  are  even  now  well  patronized.  The 
rates  charged  are  very  moderate.  The  girls  pay  $1.75  per  week,  and 
the  company  supplements  this  by  30  cents  in  each  case  where  the  oper- 
ative boards  at  one  of  its  houses.  In  this  way  the  corporation  pays 
out  $3,000  a  year  in  bounties.  Day  boarders  may  also  be  received  at 
such  places. 

The  company  hardly  expects  to  extend  its  housing  activities.  Though 
the  tangible  financial  returns  have  been  small,  it  is  not  felt  that  money 
has  been  lost  in  the  enterprise;  rather  have  the  results  been  profitable 
to  the  company,  since  the  value  of  a  well  housed  and  well  contented 
working  force,  as  compared  with  the  opposite,  is  beyond  estimate. 
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13  feet  6  inches,  with  a  depth  of  25  feet.  The  open  space  is  in 
form  of  »  Rmail  paved  court  at  the  rear,  which  ii?  c<nicruted  and  sepa- 
rated by  low  brick  walls  from  the  ueighboring  courts.  The  house 
contains  two  stories  and  an  attic.  It  is  built  of  stone,  the  t'xterior 
walls  being  16  inches  thick.  While  not  absolutely  llreproof,  there  is 
little  about  it  which  is  inflammable.  The  stairway  is  of  stone  andi 
the  roof  of  slate.  The  house  has  a  cellar,  well  ventilated  by  a  glara*-, 
covered  ox>ening  under  the  sidewalk,  which  also  serves  as  a  coal  sboot. 
Brii'k  walls  divide  the  cellar  into  coal  and  storage  compai-tmenta,  and 
in  the  latter  there  are  shelves  for  provisions.  The  cellar  floor  is  flag- 
ged. The  house  shelters  but  a  single  family,  so  that  there  is  only 
one  street  entrance.  Ventilation  is  accomplished  by  doors  and  win- 
dows in  the  front  and  rear.  Tlie  sewerage  system  is  very  good.  Waste' 
water  is  conducted  to  trapped  jiipes  in  the  private  streets,  and  these . 
empty  into  the  main  sewer.  The  gi'ound  slopes  gently,  giving  good 
facilities  for  drainage.    An  unlimited  supply  of  water  is  allowed. 

A  brick  outhouse  at  the  back  of  the  coart  contains  the  water  closet 
and  dust  box.  The  latter  is  reached  from  the  outside  of  the  court,  so 
as  topreveut  ashes  from  falling  into  the  court  and  giving  it  an  unsightly 
appearimee  aud  as  a  measure  of  convenience  in  hauling  them  away. 
Six  persons,  on  an  average,  use  a  single  water-closet.  Washing  is  done-j 
in  the  scnilery,  where  a  boiler  is  embedded  in  a  brick  furnace.  An, 
escape  pipe  is  placed  over  the  boiler  to  conduct  the  steam  to  the  cliim- 
ney.  The  living  room  has  a  concrete  floor,  and  all  other  rooms  have 
wooden  floors.  The  scullery  is  paved  with  large  stone  flags  supported 
on  wooden  beams.  A  range  in  the  living  room  and  an  open  grate  in 
the  large  bedroom  are  used  for  heating  purposes.  The  range  has  com- 
partments for  cooking  and  baking,  as  well  :is  a  boiler.  The  grate 
an  opening  in  the  floor  containing  a  tin  box  for  catching  ashes. 
ashes  fall  through  a  sieve,  but  the  cinders  are  retained.  Economy 
fuel  is  the  motive  for  this  accessory.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is 
very  plain,  and  interior  decorations  have  not  been  aimed  at.  A  plao 
of  the  bonse,  with  front  elevation,  is  given  (plan  No.  57  B). 

This  particular  tyjw  of  honse  has  five  rooms — a  scullery  13  feet  by 
6  feet  10  inches,  a  living  room  13  feet  by  V2  fcot,  two  bedrooms  in  the 
second  story  13  feet  by  13  feet  and  13  feet  by  C  feet  10  inches,  respec- 
tively, and  a  third  bedroom  in  the  attic  13  feet  by  9  feet.  The  ceiling  in 
the  first  story  is  9  feet  6  inches,  in  the  second  story  9  feet,  and  in  the 
attic  7  feet  over  half  the  area.  The  honse  rents  for  if.  8d.  (^1.14) 
weekly.  The  probable  rent  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  city 
would  be  5s.  ($1.22)  per  week.  The  earnings  of  the  hL-ad  of  a  family 
occupying  this  type  of  house  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  34».  (♦5,84) 
week,  while  those  of  the  family  as  a  whole  would  raise  the  budget 
income  fully  80  per  cent. 
H.  Ex.  351 23 
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ISiere  are  157  hoases  in  tlie  ipronp  wbich  belongs  to  tbe  tuxfOt] 
Hon  of  Huddersfield.  Ninety  eiglit  are  separate  model  Ave-room  Ikna] 
w.bile  59  are  remodeled  back-to-back  buildings^  containing  tlireenaii^ 
e«Mili.  The  model  houses  were  constracted  in  1882.  The  land  was  hud 
a,ti  4d.  (8  ceiitvs)  per  square  yard.  The  coat  of  the  liooses  was  £28^ 
lA^tlld.  ($140,859.G1).  The  rents  of  these  houses  are— 1  at  Ss.  4d.^ 
ceuta)  per  week,  14  at  :3s.  7d.  (87  cents),  1  at  3s.  lOd.  (93  oent8)9  25al4i 
1(U.(99 cents),  1  at  4s.  5d.  ($1.07),  92  at  4s.  8d.  (tl.14),  19  at  58. 6d.  (fUl), 
l.aU  Os.  ($1.40),  1  house  and  store  at  9s.  2^.  ($2.24),  and  2  hooaes witt 
stores  at  10s.  4^d.  ($13.52).  The  total  sum  received  for  rental  dnriii; 
the,  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1892,  was  £1,939  38.  ($9,436.87).  The 
foUavvin.ir  table  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the corporatioi 
dwellings  since  the  enterprise  was  begun  in  1882: 

I^^COME  and  expenditure  of  HUDDERSFIELD,  ENGLAND,  OK  AOCOUUT  OF  IB 

i  ARTISANS'  DWELLINGS. 


Yenr  «>u(ling— 


Income. 


AueuHt,  1SS2 1    $3 

Ay  feuflt .  1  >'^:< 


Aujrusl,  L-^M). 
August ,  18*^7. 
Anuust,  188S. 
AU;/Ust.  1^81) 


Man'h,  18'.>U  i80v«ii  rnonths;  u. 

March.  I8'.»l 

March,  1892 


8, 
9. 

l». 
9. 

9, 
9, 
5. 
9. 
9. 


414.13 
260.94 
508.22 
038.83 
283.04 
274. 76 
275. 18 
2,')7. 9.1 
:i58.73 
273. 60 
43G.  87 


Total 89.382.73 

Balance  — : 


^  r  >     ■  >   I 


Expend  !• 
ture. 


Sarpliia. 


$1,823.06 
7.986  09 
8,656.61 
9. 192. 56 
9,410.47 
9,  H54. 60 
9, 08i».  16  I 
9.092.00  I 
6. 1C8. 37  I 
9, 265. 00 
9.236.64  I 


U,  701.  07 


ie5.87 

190.38 

8.50 

200.23 


88, 074. 70 


2.543.06 
1,808.08 


fl&tt 
148.31 
lAA 
ISIO 


>  «•  «••••••• 


l,SM.O 


a(.-iian;4eil  date  of  end  of  fiscal  year. 

Under  the  term  ex])enses  is  included  ground  rent,  maintenance  and 
repairs,  interest,  sinking  fund,  taxes,  etc. 


$9,4a6i«r 


^"    '  FIFTTTUUEE  WEEKS,  ENDING  MARCH  31,1892. 

Rclits  rcooivrd 

It  i.i»i  

Expenses : 

Local  r:itc8 1,  O46u60 

•.''Crtponnd  rent 925.24 

MlWaterr.ite 566.25 

,.Ppoi)erty  tax 183.83 

Joining,  painting,  and  .sundrv  rt'[»aiio 705.22 

Interest  on  capital  and  sinking  fund 5,810.50 

'  '  •  '  — ^— ^^— ^^_ 

,;  !   iTotal 9,236.61 

'<Dne-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  income  goes  annually  to  the  sinking 
fartdv  The  average  annual  net  profit  on  the  fiscal  operations  since  the 
enlQri^rlse  began  has  been  4  per  cent.  Money  has  been  borrowed  at 
fbofH  d  to  3J  per  cent.  The  enterprise  is  municipal,  and  the  corporatioD 
credit  enables  it  to  obtain  money  at  a  low  figure.  The  local  rates  and 
property  and  water  tax  amount  to  about  9  ])er  cent  of  the  rent.  But 
£,2  14s.  9d.  ($13.32)  were  lost  from  unoccupied  houses  during  the  yeai 
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ending  July,  1892.  Tenants  are  not  permitted  to  become  proprietors. 
Rents  are  paid  weekly  when  accrued.  They  are  called  for  by  an  author- 
ized agent  of  the  corporation.  As  a  rule  a  mouth's  arrearages  would 
be  allowed  before  ejectment  took  place.  The  sum  of  lOs.  ($2.43)  was 
lost  from  nonpayment  of  arrears  during  the  year  ending  July,  1892. 
A  tenant  must  give  one  week's  notice  of  intention  to  quit.  It  takes 
about  live  or  six  weeks,  however,  to  get  tenants  out  if  they  choose  to 
resist.  Rents  have  been  advanced  about  5d.  (10  cents)  per  week  after 
one  year's  notice.  The  reason  was  that  the  former  figures  were  found 
not  to  have  been  high  enough.  The  occupations  and  earnings  of  heads 
of  tenant  families  ai)pear  in  the  subjoined  table: 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES  IN  MUNICIPAL  ABTISANS' 

DWELLINGS,  HUDDERSFIED,  ENGLAND. 


Occupation. 


Lal)orer8 

Leiti^r  caiTicis 

MiM'liaiiii  s 

Polii niii  II 


Nuni' 
ber. 

Average 

weekly 

eamiiiga. 

26 
5 
4 

6 

$7.30 
5.35 
7.79 
5.84 

Occupation. 


Spinners,   weavera,  dyerSt 

ami  tiniahers 

Teain8t«!r.s 

Not  specilied  (widows)  .... 


Average 

weekly 

earn  in  gs. 


$5.84 
$4. 38  to  5. 35 


It  is  considered  that  19  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies goes  tor  rent.  The  average  duration  of  tenancy  has  been  three  years 
dui'ing  the  hist  quiiKjuennial  period.  Tenants  are  required  to  make 
good  all  damage  to  the  property  beyond  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  and 
the  houses  can  be  used  only  as  private  dwellings.  Tenants  are  not  per- 
mitted to  sublet  unless  specially  anthorized  by  the  corporation.  They 
may  receive  boarders  in  the  same  way  only.  No  special  form  of  ai)pli- 
cation  is  required  from  prospective  tenants. 

Tenants,  as  a  rule,  live  within  walking  distance  from  their  places  of 
employment.  No  such  lU'cessories  as  baths,  laundries,  libraries,  reading 
rooms,  or  halls  for  entertainment  have  been  provided  in  connection  with 
this  group  of  dwellings.  There  is  scarcely  any  variation  in  the  archi- 
tectural features,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  aesthetic  side  has  been  some- 
what neglected. 

LEVER  BROTHERS,   BIRKENEmAD,   ENGLAND. 

This  firm  has  adopted  a  novel  method  of  profit  sharing.  It  applies 
the  money  which  would  in  an  ordinary  profit  sharing  scheme  form 
the  workingmen's  share  of  the  profits  to  the  construction  of  houses 
which  are  rented  to  employees,  preference  being  given  to  those  who 
have  been  longest  in  the  establishment.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
tenancy  the  rent  is  reduced  30  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year 
another  30  per  cent,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  a  third  30  per  cent. 
The  remaining  10  per  cent  continues  to  be  paid  in  order  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  maintenance  and  repairs.  A  large  number  of  really  good 
dwellings  have  thus  been  built. 
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JAMES  SIdlBTON  AND  80H8,  CARirOUSXEB,  SCOTLin. 

The  model  dwellings  of  Messrs.  James   Smieton  and  Smus 
manufuctiirers,  are  situated  at  Gamoastie,  not  far  from  Dandet 
frontage  of  a  lot  is  35  feet  and  the  depth  68  feet.     Six  hundnd 
(Mghty-seven  square  feet  have  been  bnilt  opon,  leavin^^  two-thiiiii 
the  lot  free.    The  open  spaee  is- situated  in  the  rear  of  the  houiMi 
18  used  as  a  lawn.    In  addition  to  this  space  aboat  1,500  sqoaiel 
have  been  set  aside  for  each  laniily,  either  a^joiniDii^  the  house  or  iit 
vicinity,  to  be  used  as  a  garden  for  vegetables,  flovrera,  etc    No 
charge  is  made  for  this. 

Tlie  dwellings  are  one  story  in  height  and  are  constmcted  of  stoKJ 
The  exterior  walls  are  18  inches  thick.  Stone  walls  separate  theboHil 
ings,  and  when  a  lire  breaks  out  in  one  of  them  the  roofings  is  cot  w 
the  spread  of  the  tire  prevented.  There  are  no  cellars  to  the  h(mm\ 
but  a  spa<'.e  is  left  betweiMi  the  ground  and  the  floor  to  permit  veotil^ 
tion,  and  ventilators  that  may  be  opened  or  closed  at  will  are  fixed ii 
the  walls  outside.    There  is  but  one  street  entrance  to  each  house. 

One  privy  situated  in  the  back  of  the  court  serves  for  four  hoofltt 
and  is  used  by  fully  sixteen  persons.    The  bottom  of  the  reservdris 
inclined  and  connects  by  means  of  conduits  with  the  main  sewer  in  the 
street,  so  that  all  liquid  matter  runs  off  at  once.    The  reservoirs  aie 
cleaned  out  at  freciueut  intervals.     Recently  water  pipes  have  beea 
laid  in  the  streets  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  replace  the  privies  with 
water-closets.    In  a  few  houses  water-closets,  provided  with  the  latest 
improved  system  of  tlush-out,  are  used.    The  privies  and  water-closets 
are  well  ventilated  by  pipes  communicating  with  the  air  above.     There 
is  no  water  inside  the  houses.    Hydrants  are  placed  outside  and  one 
serves  for  three  or  four  houses.    Sinks  provided  with  traps  are  under  the 
hydrants  and  communicate  directly  with  the  main  sewer  in  the  street 

For  laundry  purposes  tanks  are  provided  for  receiving  rain  water; 
one  tank  serves  one  or  two  families.  An  unlimited  supply  of  wtltf 
exists  for  the  use  of  tenants.  Coal  is  used  for  heating.  A  cooking 
range  is  constructed  in  the  firei)lace  of  each  kitchen  and  a  grs^te  in 
each  bedroom.  These  are  provided  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  proprietor. 
All  additional  appliances,  such  as  boilers,  ovens,  etc.,  must  be  furnished 
by  the  tenants  themselves.  Gas  is  used  for  lighting.  Fuel  storage  is 
provided  in  an  outhouse,  and  as  regards  garbage,  three  or  four  families 
use  the  same  receptacle,  which  is  in  the  back  yard.  The  refuse  is 
removed  by  the  town  authorities  once  every  week. 

A  w^all  cui)board,  serving  as  a  pantry,  has  been  placed  in  each  kitchen 
and  every  bedroom  has  a  clothespress.  Gas  brackets  are  furnished 
by  the  pro])rietors,  but  burners  must  be  provided  by  tenants.  The 
buildings  i)resent  a  plain  appearance  from  the  outside.  The  rooms  have 
been  pai)ere(l  by  tenants.  A  floor  plan  of  one  of  these  dwellings  is 
given  (plan  No.  58). 
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Blitchens  are  15  feet  by  12  feet,  bedrooms  12  feet  by  8  feet,  and  par- 
lors 15  feet  by  12  feet.    Ceilinp^s  are  9  feet  high. 

The  annual  earnings  of  the  head  of  the  family  whose  house  was 
chosen  for  description  was  £54  ($262.79),  and  of  the  family  as  a  whole 
£91  ($442.85).  The  occupation  of  the  tenant  was  cloth  finishing.  The 
annual  rental  paid,  including  taxes  of  all  kinds,  was  £7  lis.  8d. 
($36.90).  The  probable  rent  for  a  similar  lodging  in  the  vicinity  would 
be  £10  10s.  ($51.10). 

The  land  is  not  owned  in  fee,  but  what  is  known  in  Scotland  as  a  feu 
duty  or  ground  rent  of  8s.  ($1.95)  is  paid  on  each  lot.  The  original  cost 
of  the  dwelling,  ready  for  habitation,  was  £125  ($608.31). 

The  first  of  these  model  dwellings  was  opened  in  1858.  There  are 
now  89  in  the  group.  Eleven  of  these  contain  one  room,  6  two  rooms, 
70  three  rooms,  and  2  four  rooms.  The  annual  feu  duty  on  the  land  on 
which  the  group  has  been  constructed  is  £52  4s.  ($254.03).  The  origi- 
nal cost  of  the  group  of  houses  was  £10,600  ($51,584.90).  The  total 
annual  rental,  as  shown  by  the  latest  returns,  was  £518  ($2,520.85). 
Tenants  are  not  permitted  to  become  proprietors.  The  dwellings  are 
intended  for  the  use  of  employees,  and  selling  them  would  result  in 
complications  should  the  owners  leave  the  employment  of  the  firm. 

The  housing  accounts  of  this  firm  are  not  separated  from  the  general 
manufacturing  accounts;  consequently  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact 
net  profit  which  has  resulted  from  this  line  of  investment.  The  firm, 
however,  estimates  that  it  has  been  fully  3  per  cent. 

The  taxes  are  divided  between  landlord  and  tenant.  In  the  rentals 
quoted  previously  the  proportion  due  by  the  tenant  was  included.  The 
following  table  presents  the  figures: 

TAXES  ON  HOUSES  OF  JAMES  SMIETON  AND  SONS,  CARNOUSTIE,  SCOTLAND. 


Name  of  tax« 


Drainage  tax 

Water  tax 

Police  purpoaea 

Poor  rate* 

Hegintration 

School  rates 

CoTinty  and  cousolidatod  rates. 
Property  and  income  rates 


Totol.    leverage 
*"•*'•     per  house. 


$55.80 
111.20 

64.85 

59.37 
3.71 

70.50 
1(»2.20 

55.60 


$0.62 
1.25 
.73 
.67 
.04 
.79 
1.15 
.62 


None  of  these  taxes  have  a  particular  tendency,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
proprietors,  to  retard  the  erection  of  model  dwellings. 

There  was  nothing  lost  from  unoccupied  lodgings  during  the  year  for 
which  returns  were  available,  as  all  were  occupied.  All  rents  are 
deducted  ea<5h  week  from  wages;  consequently  no  loss  ensues  from  non- 
payment. The  tenant  is  allowed  to  remain  one  week  in  arrears  at  a 
time.  One  week's  notice  of  termination  of  tenancy  is  required,  both  from 
the  landlord  and  from  the  tenant.  There  is  no  clause  in  the  lease  giving 
to  the  proprietors  the  right  of  summary  ejectment  in  case  the  tenant 
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goes  on  strike.  Keuts  liiive  advanced  doriDg  tbe  last  ten  years  3  per 
cent.  TLe  cause  was  a  rise  in  the  taxation.  There  are76  factory  workers 
among  the  tenants,  with  average  annnal  earnings  of  £63  ($306.59) 
each;  8  bootmiik era,  each  averaging £66  ($.^21. 19);  .3  chemical  workers, 
each  averaging  £52  ($:!53.<)U) ;  and  2  shopkeepers,  whose  reninnerntion 
is  not  known.  Abont  12  per  cent  of  tbe  earnings  of  tenants,  on  the 
average,  goes  for  rent.  Removals  are  so  rare  that  duration  of  tenancy 
has  never  been  statistically  set  forth.  Tenants  may  sublet  any  part  of 
tlieir  lodgings  or  receive  boarders,  So  formal  contract  is  entered  into. 
The  death  rate  among  children  under  I  year  of  age  was,  for  the  whole 
group,  2  per  1,000,  and  the  same  for  all  occnpants.  The  average  dentfa 
rat*  for  the  whole  town  was  17  per  1,(K>0.  There  were  7  births  in  the 
model  dwellings  during  the  year  1892,  all  of  which  were  legitimate. 
There  were  no  criminal  convictions  among  the  inhabitants  of  this 
group  of  houBes.  The  tenants  are  situated  less  than  half  a  mile  from 
the  factory. 

In  conne<:tioii  with  the  model  dwellings  there  has  been  constructed 
a  "people's  pala«e,"  containing  a  reading  room,  free  library,  tnrge 
entertainment  hall,  billiard  room,  sitting  and  cloak  rooms,  a  piano, 
organ,  and  other  furniture.  The  original  cost  of  this  social  annex  was 
£1,756  {t8,545.o7).  The  expense  of  maintenance  is  about  £32  (»156.73) 
per  year.  Nothing  is  charged  for  using  these  institutions,  but  mem- 
hers  contribute  equally  with  the  proi)rietor8  for  daily  papers  and  peri- 
odicals in  the  reading  room.  The  averiige  number  of  persons  making 
use  of  these  annexes  is  about  260.  The  people's  palace  was  oi>ened 
December  :J9, 1865.  Tiie  ball  seatfl  abont  ()(K>,and  the  library  contains 
Ij.'WO  volumes.  The  reading  room  is  supplied  with  six  daily  pai)er8,  five 
weekly  papers,  and  two  periodicals.  There  is  also  a  penny  saviug^s 
bank  connected  with  the  institution,  which  in  1891  showed  a  balance 
credited  to  depositors  of  £105  12a,  5d.  ($.^14).  Deposits  are  limited  to 
employees  of  the  works,  and  sums  from  Id.  (li  cents)  to  £1  ($4.87)  only 
may  be  received.  Whenever  the  sum  reaches  an  excess  of  £1  ($4.87) 
a  transfer  is  made  to  the  post  office  savings  bank,  where  interest  is 
paid.     Interest  is  not  allowed  on  deposits  with  tbe  penny  savings  bank. 

Some  of  the  older  buildings,  and  especially  thos*!  containing  one  and 
two  room  t«neinents,  have  two  stories,  and  are  arranged  somewhat  like 
tenement  houses,  Tlie  one-room  tenements  are  used  exclusively  by 
single  women  employed  in  tbe  factory,  and  liave  entrances  on  tbe  aide 
of  the  building  opposite  to  those  of  the  two-room  tenements,  so  that 
none  of  tbe  men  ever  have  occasion  to  go  near  the  single  wonien's 
apartments.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable  tbe  model  dwellings 
are  bailt  to  house  one  family  each,  as  it  is  considored  more  agreeable 
to  the  tenants. 

FILRIO  UODEL   DWELLINGS.    EDINBURQB,    SCOTLAI7D. 

These  buildings  are  pioneers  among  the  improved  dwellings  e 
^oottiah  capital,  having  been  erected  about  1850  by  Bir  James  Gow 
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lere  are  sixty-two  contiguous  dwelling  houses,  built  of  stone  and  two 
x)rie8  in  height,  the  entrance  to  the  upper  tenements  being  in  the  rear, 
;nd  to  those  on  the  ground  floor  in  the  front.  Each  tenement  is  self- 
M)ntaiued  and  has  a  garden  spot  24  feet  deep  opposite  its  entrance,  the 
rear  garden  being  in  every  sense  as  attractive  as  that  situated  in  front. 
In  each  tenement  there  is  a  sitting  room  12  feet  by  12  feet,  one  bedroom 
12  feet  by  6  feet,  and  another  12  feet  by  8  feet.  There  is  also -a  kitchen 
12  feet  by  12  feet  and  across  the  hall  a  scullery  with  place  for  coal  and 
storage.  Ceilings  are  9  feet  high.  The  rent  per  tenement  varies  from 
£5  5s.  ($25.55)  to  £9  15s.  ($47.45)  per  annum.  A  dividend  of  6  per 
cent  has  been  generally  paid  and  a  small  balance  left  to  the  sinking 
fund. 

FEANOB. 

WORKINGMEN'S  DWELLINGS  COMPAN7  OF  PASST-AUTEXTIL, 


This  organization  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  workingmen 
to  become  owners  of  houses.  It  limits  its  dividends  to  4  per  cent. 
Tenants  become  proprietors  in  twenty  years,  through  a  series  of  annual 
payments.  The  company  has  erected  64  separate  houses.  Drinking 
places  are  prohibited.  Houses  vary  in  value  from  6,000  to  11,000 
francs  ($1,158  to  $2,123).  A  cooperative  association  has  been  formed 
among  the  dwellers,  which  now  has  400  members.  Su])plies  from  the 
cooperative  stores  are  secured  at  reduced  prices.  The  Villa  Mulhouse, 
which  is  the  name  given  to  the  property  of  this  company,  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  an  elegant  and  aristocratic  quarter,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  large  houses  and  well-kept  gardens.  M.  Jules  Seigfried,  late  minister 
of  commerce,  is  the  president,  and  M.  fimile  Cacheux  was  the  architect. 
The  plan  of  a  house  fairly  similar  to  the  one  to  be  described  is  given 
(plan  No.  59). 

The  house  chosen  for  description  has  a  frontage  of  23  feet  on  a  lot 
with  a  total  superficial  area  of  979  square  feet.  About  54  per  cent 
of  the  space  has  been  built  upon,  leaving  room  for  a  garden  in  front  and 
a  small  courtyard  in  the  rear.  The  house  has  but  one  story,  is  built  of 
brick,  and  contains  a  cellar  with  gravel  floor.  The  water-closet  is  situ- 
ated on  the  outside,  and  all  refuse  matter  is  carried  directly  to  the  pub- 
lic sewer.  There  is  through  circulation  from  front  to  rear.  A  waste 
pipe  and  all  hygienic  requirements  have  been  considered  in  the  plumb- 
ing. There  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  city  water.  Oil  or  gas,  as  the 
tenant  prefers,  is  used  for  Ughting.  A  cooking  range  in  the  kitchen 
and  three  fireplaces  in  other  rooms  furnish  heat.  Fuel  is  stored  in  the 
cellar.  A  garbage  receptacle,  composed  of  a  tin  ash  bin,  is  provided, 
and  is  emptied  every  morning.  At  the  request  of  the  tenant  the  gas 
company  will,  without  charge,  run  gas  pipes  into  the  house  and  furnish 
a  cooking  stove  and  one  gas  bracket.  Three  mirrors  have  been  put 
in  the  house.  There  are  also  iron  Persian  window  shutters.  Bricks 
of  different  colors  have  been  used  in  building  the  h.Q)X\s^^  ^s>k.^  H>^^ 


txternal  ap|icarance  ih  pleasing.  T)io  house  has  four  rooms,  a  dining 
lOm  14  feet  9  inches  by  9  feet  5J  Inclies,  two  bedrooms  10  feet  6  inches 
f  10  feet  2^  inches  each,  and  a  kitchen  6  feet  3^  inches  by  9  feet  5^ 
^ches.  There  is  a  laallway  21  feet  4  inches  by  3  feet.  The  ceilings  are 
9  feet  high.  The  annual  rental  paid  is  300  franca  ($57.90},  while  the 
probable  rent  of  similar  accmnuioilation  in  the  vicinity  wonUl  be  450 
francs  ($86.!i5)  peraunnm.  The  original  cost  of  land  for  this  hoti^e  was 
1,3(>5  francs  ($i:(>3.45),  and  of  the  house  itself  4,000  fi-aucs  (t772).  The 
first  model  dwelling  house  belonging  to  the  company  was  opened  for 
habitation  in  1682. 

Tenants  are  encouraged  to  become  proprietors;  in  fact,  the  origioal 
idea  was  to  permit  oiicupaucy  only  t<>  intending  purchasers,  Aftei"  a 
while,  however,  tenants  were  admitted  purely  as  rent  payers,  with  the 
hope  that  their  surroundings  would  stimulate  them  to  purchase. 
Whenever  they  did  not  do  so  they  were  informed  that  the  houses  were 
needed  for  other  people  and  were  obliged  to  move  out.  Forty-one 
houses  have  been  sold  upon  monthly  payments  which  represent  8.3 
per  c«nt  annually  npon  the  cost.  The  period  of  payment  runs  twenty 
years.  Four  per  cent  is  the  value  of  rent,  and  4.3  per  cent  represents 
the  cost  of  admin istral ion,  installments  of  purchase  money,  etc.  The 
sum  of  .'iOO  francs  ($Sl(>,50)  is  required  as  an  initial  cash  payment. 
Restrictions  in  the  deed  of  sale  cover  prohibition  from  selling  or  leasing 
the  property  for  ten  years  without  the  company's  consent  and  refusal 
of  the  privilege  of  nmintitining  stores  or  saloons.  In  case  of  rei^le 
the  company  has  the  optitm  of  the  purchase.  The  total  amount  of 
slmrc  capital  is  L!OI),0(>0  francs  (93S,600).  The  rihares  have  mainly  been 
subscribed  by  philanthropirally  disposed  persons.  Dividends  are 
limited  to  4  per  cent,  but  so  far  2J  per  cent  per  annum  is  the  highest 
Bum  which  has  been  paid- 
Rents  or  installments,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  paid  quarterly  when 
accrued.  The  company  is  protected  by  the  deposit  upoii  entry.  Beota 
are  called  for  when  due  by  the  company's  regular  agent.  In  case  of 
accidental  inability  to  pay  a  long  delay  is  i)ermitted,  but  in  oth«T 
cases  tenants  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  arrears.  A  tenant  may 
apply  to  the  agent  fur  the.  revocation  of  his  contract  of  sale,  but  the 
comi)any  complies  with  or  refuses  his  request,  according  to  its  discre- 
tion. 

Subletting  or  taking  boarders  is  not  permitted.  As  shown  by  the 
latest  returns  the  death  rate  among  occupants  of  the  group  of  model 
dwellings  was  15  per  1,001).  For  the  arrondissement  in  which  it  is  situ- 
at«Kl  it  was  21,9  per  l,lHHI,  and  for  the  whole  city  of  Paris  23  per  1,000. 
Means  of  commnnicatiou  with  places  of  work  are  furnished  by  a 
(amway  line,  three  omnibus  lines,  boats  on  the  Seine,  the  belt  railway, 
I  another  Bnbarl»iin  milway.  Fairly  well-to-do  workers  and  clerks 
ptpose  the  niiyority  of  inhabitauts. 
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Bk  DISCOUNT  BANK  OF  PARIS,  PARIS. 

*  In  the  highest  and  healthiest  quarter  of  Paris  the  Discount  Bank 
^  (Banqiie  d^Escompte)  opened  for  habitation  July  1,  1890,  380  model 
*•  dwelling  houses.    The  cost  of  the  houses,  not  including  land,  was  6,000 

*  francs  ($1,168)  each  and  upward.  Tenants  are  permitted  to  become 
^  proprietors,  making  annual  payments,  with  an  advance  to  cover  taxes. 
^  Four  and  one-half  to  6  per  cent  interest  has  thus  been  provided  for  by 
■  the  plan,  lients  are  paid  quarterly  when  accrued,  and  are  collected 
1  by  an  authorized  agent  of  the  proprietor.    The  greatest  forbearance  is 

exercised  in  case  of  arrearages.  The  buildings  are  of  several  types. 
Tenants  are  mainly  employees  of  the  different  branches  of  the  civil 
service,  where  the  head  of  the  family  earns  from  2,200  to  3,600  francs 
($424.60  to  $694.80)  per  annum.  Adding  the  earnings  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  the  total  budget  of  receipts  would  rise  to  from  3,400 
to  4,800  francs  ($656.20  to  $926.40). 

HAVRE   WORKINGMBN'S   DWELLINGS   COIdPANT,  ELA.VRB. 

A  typical  house  of  this  company  (Soci6t6  Havraise  des  Cit^s  Ouvri- 
^res)  is  built  of  brick,  on  a  lot  of  25  feet  3  inches  frontage  and  50  feet  6 
inclies  depth.  About  one-third  of  the  lot  is  built  upon,  the  remainder 
being  largely  utilized  for  garden  purposes.  Alow  brick  wall  separates 
each  property  from  the  adjoining  one.  The  front  wall  is  surmounted 
in  all  cases  by  a  railing  of  iron  or  a  wooden  lattice  constructed  by  the 
tenant  at  his  own  expense.  A  gutter  of  brick  extends  along  the  side 
of  the  house.  Pathways  are  paved  or  covered  with  gravel  at  the 
expense  of  the  tenant.  The  kitchen  is  paved  with  bricks,  but  the  other 
floors  are  of  wood.  Cellar  joists  are  of  iron.  Inner  walls  separating 
the  rooms  are  lightly  constructed  of  mortar.  The  house  has  windows 
in  front  and  rear,  so  that  through  ventilation  is  secured.  A  privy  is 
placed  in  the  back  of  the  court.  The  tub  system  is  in  use,  and  the  tubs 
are  emptied  at  the  tenant's  expense.  Waste  water  runs  off  in  gutters 
to  sewers  outside  the  colony.  No  range  has  been  put  in  the  kitchen, 
but  a  fireplace  serves  the  purpose.  Washing  is  done  in  a  shed  which 
adjoins  the  privy.  The  external  appearance  of  the  house  is  quite 
plain,  the  only  decoration  being  shutters  to  the  front  windows.  The 
kitchen  is  16  feet  9  inches  by  10  feet  10  inches;  there  is  one  bedroom 
of  the  same  size,  and  two  others  9  feet  6  inches  by  8  feet  6  inches, 
respectively.  The  rental  paid  is  430  francs  ($82.99)  per  year.  The 
rents  charged  include  payments  made  toward  acquiring  the  house. 
They  are  calculated  on  a  basis  of  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  price.  The 
house  becomes  the  property  of  the  occupant  in  about  fourteen  years. 
The  value  of  the  land  is  calculated  at  825  francs  ($159.23),  and  of  the 
house  at  4,400  francs  ($849.20). 

This  company  commenced  operations  in  1871,  and  has  now  117 
houses  in  the  group.  The  land  was  bought  very  cheap,  at  4  francs 
(77  cents)  per  square  meter  (10.764  square  feet).    It  is  now  worth 
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ancs  ($2.90)  per  sqaitre  meter,  thoagli  wlieu  sales  tube  place  hut 
friiucs  ($1.45)  is  Kharged.  Four  per  cent  JntereDt  is  reckoned  in 
ptiyineot  for  boases  on  the  inHtallmetit  plan.  Ttie  occapaat  is  nut 
privileged  to  sell  tbe  house  during  bis  first  ten  years  uf  oocupHOC^. 
He  is  restricted  from  coiiducUiig  a  liqnor  business,  and  he  can  not 
build  ou  tbe  garden  space  nor  add  anotber  stoiy. 

The  capital  stock' of  tbe  coiiipan;  is  20U,ui*U  francs  ($38,600).  It  was 
niaiuly  raised  tritm  subscriptious,  though  the  city  gave  a  subsidy  uf 
25,0(10  frani-8  (14,825).  Four  per  cent  dividend  is  paid,  aud  there  is  a 
reserve  of  10,000  francs  (|3,038).  Oq  December  31, 18911,  tbe  sum  of 
lli,^7.29  fruQca  i$22,007.10}  was  in  the  bands  of  tbe  couipauy  ready 
for  reiu vestment.  This  was  money  paid  in  by  the  holders  of  the 
liouses.  The  sum  of  96,779  franca  ($13,078.35)  was  stiU  due.  Seventy- 
i-  Ave  bouses  bad  been  fully  paid  for,  forty  were  in  process  of  liqnida- 
tion,  and  two  were  not  sold.  Tbe  cost  of  houses  varies  from  4,400  to 
4,990  francs  ($849.20  to  $903.07),  aud  with  tbe  lot  at  7.50  francs  (tl.4d] 
per  square  meter,  the  total  cost  l>ecome8  5,012  to  5,883  firaiicii  ($967.32 
bo  $1,135.42).  Tbe  laud  tax  amouuts  to  from  34  to  42  franca  ($6,56  to 
$8.11)  annually  per  house.  The  tas  ou  doors  and  windows  is  18  fruiics 
($3.47),  aud  the  personal  contribution  of  tcimiita  is  4.55  francs  (88  cents). 
When  a  teuaut  takes  a  liouse  on  the  purcluise  plan  he  pays  from  300  to 
5UU  francs  ($57,90  to  $9i).^0)  depoiiit.  lu  default  of  two  consecutive 
terms  of  payment  tbe  proi>erty  may  be  sold.  Metal  workers  and  fore- 
men constitute  tbe  occupations  of  a  majority  of  the  iuhabitants.  TU« 
former  earn  firom  5  to  0  francs  (97  cents  to  $1.16)  per  day,  und  the 
latter  from  5  to  10  francs  (97  cents  to  $1.93)  per  day.  lu  Havre  about 
15  per  ceut  of  the  eaniiugs  of  lieads  of  families  is  said  to  go  for  rent 
Most  of  the  tenants  are  situated  within  a  mile  of  their  places  of 
employment. 

THE  COTTAGE.  I.70NS. 

The  establishment  of  this  organization  is  associated  with  the  work  of 
I  the  Cooperative  Consamers'  Association,  founded  at  Lyons  in  March, 
i  1889,  under  the  name  of —  Union  of  Employees  of  tbe  Paris,  Lyons 
kaad  MeiUterraneau  Railway  Company.    The  organization  of  the  latter 
B  due  chietly  to  M.  Maroscot,  assistant  cashier  of  the  railway  com- 
lauy.    The  union  has  been  a  great  success,  aud  numbers  about  20,000 
piembers.    M.  Marescot,  during  a  visit  to  tbe  Paris  Exposition  of  1889, 
s  much  struck  with  the  plans  for  wurkiiigmeu's  homes  which  he  saw 
there,  and  determined  to  ascertain  what  could  be  done  at  Oullins,  a 
Ij  suburb  of  Lyons  and  an  important  manufucturlug  center,  where  tbe 

I  engine  and  car  shops  of  tflo  railway  company  were  estiiblished.    The 

i  suburb  lias  a  total  population  of  8,000,  and  there  are  2,000  men  in  the 

I  service  of  the  railway  company.     Oousidi-nible  difficulty  was  found  in 

^^^^obtaiuing  the  necessary  capital  to  make  a  i-oniiaencement.     After  a 
^^^■ftpntractor  had  undertaken  the  work  aud  built  a  few  houses  as  an 
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oxperinient  he  refused  to  go  farther.  An  appeal  was  then  made  t^  the  i 
Soi'ii/t^  Frau^aisedes  Habitations  iV  Bon  Marcli^,  whose  avowed  fiino-  I 
tion  is  to  encourage  any  incipient  entorpriHe,  and  aftor  failing  to  nego- 
tiate, with  the  Cheap  Dwellings  Company  of  Lyons  and  the  railway  I 
(corporation,  a  private  capitalist,  M.  Chanrand,  came  forward  with  an  ' 
offer  of  the  necessary  foods  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  asBOciatioD  was  established  under  the  name  of  "The  Cottage," 
with  a  capital  of  150,000  francs  (828.950),  and  dividends  were  limited 
to  5  per  cent.  Tlie  object  of  the  association  is  declared  to  bo  to  assist 
wovkingmen  by  constructing,  by  aiding  in  constrncting,  or  by  acquiring 
healthy  and  convenient  dwellings  to  be  rented  or  sold  at  moderate  prices 
and  with  the  privilege  of  payment  on  the  installment  plan. 

Land  was  acquired,  utKin  which  sixty  houses  were  erected,  and  the  first 
dwelling  was  opened  for  habitation  in  1891.  There  are  two  types  of 
houses  lit  present.  The  first  type  consiats  of  three  rooms,  a  cellar, 
a  loft,  and  a  garden  space  of  abont  1,070  square  feet.  The  cost  of  each 
house  was  3,200  fVaucs  ($017.60),  and  the  monthly  payment  is  24 
francs  ($4.63),  the  property  being  acquired  in  fifteen  years.  The  other 
type  consists  of  four  rooms,  a  cellar,  a  loft,  and  a  garden  of  the  same 
diniensions  as  that  connected  with  the  preceding  house.  It  costs  3,500 
francs  (8075.50).  The  monthly  payment  is  26  francs  ($5.02),  while  the  , 
period  for  acquisition  is  lengthened  to  sixteen  years  aud  five  months. 
In  each  case  there  is  but  a  single  story  with  a  loft.  Existing  houses  are 
occupied  largely  by  employees  of  the  railway  company,  and  earning 
generally  from  5  to  10  francs  (97  cents  to  $1.93)  per  day.  The  kitchens 
are  13  feet  5  inches  by  9  feet  10  inches,  with  an  alcove  5  feet  3  inches  by 
9 feet  lU  inches,  and  the  bedrooms 9  feet  4  inches  by  13  feet 9  inches  and 
10  feet  6  inches,  respectively.  The  ceilings  are  9  feet  10  inches  liigh. 
Five  per  cent  has  been  realized  on  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  society. 
An  option  on  land  capable  of  accommodating  100  houses  has  been 
secured,  and  the  organization  seema  to  have  before  it  a  prosperous 
future. 

The  contract  between  the  company  and  occupiers  is  simply  a  lease, 
with  an  agreement  to  sell  when  a  fixed  sum  shall  have  been  paid  by 
the  tenant.  The  installment  payments  are  made  each  month  in  advance  | 
and  incluile  the  rent  and  au  additional  sura  toward  acquisition.  The 
payments  altogether  are  estimated  at  10  percent  per  annum  of  the  cost 
of  the  property.  Additional  payments  may  be  made  in  siinis  of  not 
less  than  30  francs  (13.86),  Au  open  account  exists  for  each  tenant, 
he  being  debited  with  the  value  of  the  property  and  all  other  snms 
which  he  should  pay.  He  is  credited  with  any  sum  deposited  as  a 
guarantee  on  entering  into  the  contract,  his  monthly  installments, 
and  all  snms  paid  in  atldition.  The  account  is  made  up  twice  a  year, 
and  int«rest  is  charged  on  the  new  balance  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annnm.  The  right  to  anticipate  the  payments  on  the  bouse  gives  to 
the  organization  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  savings  bank,  and  j 
furnishes  a  Btimuhis  to  thrift.    It  has  the  advantage,  also,  of  creatiuff  J 
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Kga  emergeocjr  fand,  no  to  fipf^k,  in  case  the  tenant  shovld  be  anablp. 

IttirouKb  HickiiCM  or  lack  of  em[)l<i,vineiit,  to  meet  his  eii^geini>iit&     In 
e  of  deatli  or  of  ijennuneiit  disability,  sn  that  fatare  installments 

I  ten  not  be  paid,  the  occapant  in  considered  to  have  been  merely  a  ten- 
ant, and  there  in  returned  one-fifth  of  the  monthly  pajinents  and 
advance  paymnntR  nia<Ie,  bnt  without  intercut,  less  any  snms  dae 
•ocioty  beyond  the  price  of  the  pruiterty. 


ROUBN  CBBAP  DWELLINOB  COBIPANT.  ROnHIT. 
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Thin  company  {Soci<-t6  Roiienniuse  de  Maisons  &  Bon  Marcb^) 
two  ;;n>npH  of  hnitsee.  One  group  ia  situated  in  rue  Boncher 
Pertben,  oompnHed  of  44  houses,  the  other  in  rue  Valmont  de  Bomore. 
comjH>Aed  of  2a  hnuBes.  Tlie  honses  are  built  in  three  styles  and  are  of 
brink  and  Htoiie.  E:ich  single  Loiute  covers  355  square  feet,  upon  a  lot 
1,141  nqnare  feet  in  area.  The  opeu  space  is  at  the  rear  and  is  used  as 
a  fjarden.  There  is  a  eellar  to  each  house,  uupaved,  but  sprinkled 
with  sand  or  ffravcl.  A  shed  at  the  end  of  the  garden  is  used  for  fnel 
itorage,  and  contains  a  laundry  and  privy.  Befnse  falls  into  a  pit, 
and  is  removed  by  au  odorless  excavating  company  whenever  cleaning 
ji  ne4-eMsary.  All  waste  water  goes  to  the  sewer.  A  fountain  in  the 
center  of  the  group  of  houses  furnishes  an  nrdimited  supply  of  water. 
Beating  is  done  with  stoves  bnrning  oil  or  coke;  they  serve  also  for 
cooking  pur|)o»0R.  Fireplaces  with  marble  ntatitels  have  been  put  in 
the  jiarlors  and  nppcr  bedrooms.  Gas  Jets  and  gas  stoves  for  cooking 
are  (^irnislied,  however,  by  the  gas  company  of  Tlouen,  Windows  and 
doors  on  the  ground  floor  have  shutters.  The  iiccoinpauyiug  plan  (plan 
No.  (tO)  sliows  the  dis))osition  of  these  houses. 

The  particnlarhoueeseleotedfordescription  contains  five  rooms.  The 
kitchen  is  IS  feet  S  inches  by  9  feet  2  inches,  the  parlor  about  the  same 
•Ize,  one  bedroom  slightly  larger,  and  two  other  bedrooms  each  9  feet 
S  inches  by  6  fot^t  7  inches.  The  ceiling  in  the  first  story  is  9  feet  2 
Inches  and  in  the  secxind  8  feet  10  inches. 

The  daily  earnings  of  the  head  of  a  family  occupying  a  house  of 
tliis  type  vary  f^om  4  to  T  francs  (77  cents  to  £1-35),  while  the  average 
annual  uirnitigs  of  the  whole  family  amoant  &>  about  2,U0U  fVancs 
The  aunual  rental  for  the  house  is  2U7  francs  (#39.95).  The 
trobahlo  rent  for  similar  accomniodatiou  iu  the  neighborhood  would 
son  (^ncH  (•.''i7.90).  By  paying  312  l^uca  ($60.22)  per  aunum  for 
Ixteen  years  the  tenant  may  become  proprietor. 

The  original  cost  of  the  lot  was  580  fnuics  ($111.94)  and  of  the  boase 

|17filVnnco  (flil2.78).    The  llrst  dwelling  erected  by  this  company  was 

hI  for  ocfupanoy  in  April,  1S8.S.     In  all,  sixty-uiue  bouses  have 

bnilU    The  lottil  cost  of  land  was  40,000  francs  ($7,720)  and  of 

boUdiQKS  219,tHW  francs  ($42,267). 

lUpauT'a  thare  capital  is  130,000  francs  (92o,090].    Three 
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ent  dividend  has  been  paid  annually  since  the  formation  of  the 
ompany,  the  surplus  being  credited  to  reserve.  The  reserve  set  aside 
o  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1891-92  was  19,736.10  francs  ($3,809.07),  or 
)ver  15  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock.  It  is  therefore  very  evident  that 
f  the  reserve  be  counted  the  annual  net  profits  have  been  much  beyond 
the  sum  paid  as  dividend.  The  reserve  has  amounted  to  about  5  per 
C5ent  per  year,  so  that  8  per  cent  in  reality  represents  the  net  profits  of 
the  company.  !N'o  capital  has  been  borrowed.  The  tenant,  being  con- 
sidered the  owner,  is  bound  to  make  repairs.  However,  the  company 
has  taken  charge  of  roofing,  and  this  has  involved  an  expense  of  about 
3  francs  (58  cents)  per  house  per  annum.  The  taxes  amount  to  33.76 
francs  ($6.51)  annually,  all  of  them  paid  by  the  tenant.  These  taxes 
are  exceedingly  heavy.  The  burden  on  the  land  is  13.44  francs  ($2.59), 
the  tax  on  doors  and  windows  15.81  francs  ($3.05),  and  the  personal  tax 
4.60  francs  (87  cents).  In  the  opinion  of  the  company  the  taxes  tend 
to  retard  the  erection  of  small  model  dwellings  and  increase  the  rent 
to  the  tenant  from  12  to  15  per  cent.  The  building  of  model  dwellings, 
they  believe,  would  be  encouraged  by  remitting  all  taxes  on  those 
whose  rental  value  was  less  than  100  francs  ($19.30)  per  annum,  75  per 
cent  on  those  whose  rental  value  was  200  francs  ($38.60)  per  annum,  50 
per  cent  on  those  valued  at  300  francs  ($57.90)  per  annum,  and  25  per 
cent  on  those  valued  up  to  400  francs  ($77.20)  per  annum. 

All  the  houses  have  been  full,  so  that  there  was  no  loss  from  empties; 
neither  was  there  any  from  arrearages.  Rents  are  paid  monthly,  when 
due,  and  are  called  for  by  an  authorized  agent.  Tenants  may  remain 
two  months  in  arrears  before  being  ejected,  but  the  amount  deposited 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  rent  must  first  be  exhausted.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  case  of  this  kind  has  yet  arisen.  Six  months'  notice 
is  required  of  intention  to  leave,  though  this  rule  is  not  enforced  in  all 
cases.  Rents  have  remained  stationary,  and  represent  about  one-sixth 
of  the  earnings  of  heads  of  families.  Tenants  are  not  permitted  to 
sublet  until  ten  years  have  passed.  Boarders  are  not  forbidden,  but  so 
far  none  have  been  received.  The  average  death  rat^  among  inhabitants 
of  the  model  dwellings  has  been  6.6  per  1,000.  In  the  ward  in  which 
they  are  situated  the  death  rate  fluctuates  between  32  and  48  per  1,000; 
for  the  whole  city  between  32  and  35  per  1,000.  There  were  five  births, 
all  legitimate,  within  the  model  dwellings  in  the  fiscal  year  1891.  The 
number  of  legitimate  births  in  the  ward  in  which  the  buildings  are 
situated  during  the  same  time  was  488;  illegitimate  births,  144.  For 
the  year  the  total  number  of  legitimate  births  in  the  city  was  2,137; 
illegitimate  births,  634. 

The  majority  of  occupants  live  from  1  to  2  kilometers  (0.62  to  1.24 
miles)  from  their  places  of  work;  none  of  them  farther.  The  cost  of  a 
round  trip  for  this  distance  is  40  centimes  (8  cents).  About  one-fourth 
of  the  occupants  live  from  one-half  to  one  kilometer  (0.31  to  0.62  mile) 
from  their  places  of  work. 
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The  occupatioi^a  and  earniugs  in  18t)^  of  heads  of  families  in  one  of 
the  groups  of  houses  owued  by  tliia  company  api>e;ir  in  the  following 
table: 
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BOLVAT"  AND  COMPANY,  VARANQ^VIL  LB-DO  MB  ASLB. 

This  company  stiiitud  in  1S78  and  has  built  389  dwelling's,  housing 
2,122  people,  Neivily  allof  these  contain  lour  rooms  each.  The  object  of 
the  company  has  uot  been  simply  to  provide  house  aecoramodation,  but 
to  assist  employees  to  become  owners  of  homes.  A  plan  of  a  typical 
bouse  is  showu  (plan  No.  61). 

It  is  situated,  with  open  Hpaco  all  round  it,  on  a  lot  of  2,153  square 
feet.  Leas  than  oue  half  of  the  lot  is  built  upon.  The  building  is  koh- 
structed  of  brick  and  cut  stone,  and  comprises  two  stories  besides  a  cel- 
lar, which  is  paved  with  bricks,  A  privy  for  the  use  of  each  family  is 
situated  outside.  Odorless  barrel  reservoirs  are  used,  and  the  refuse 
is  removed  periodically  by  the  compauy.  During  summer  time  extra 
disinfection  is  made.  Each  house  consists  of  four  roonin — a  kitcheo 
14  feet  9  inches  by  11  feet  6  inches,  &  parlor  11  feet  9  inches  by  9  feet 
2  inches,  and  two  bedrooms,  each  14  feet  9  inches  by  about  1^  foet. 
The  ceilings  are  8  feet  8  inches  higli.  The  reutals  per  mouth  are  lH 
francs  (t2.32).  At  least  double  this  price  is  exacted  by  private  owners 
of  similar  dwellings  in  the  neighborhood.  The  company  makes  abate- 
ments of  rent  to  workingmcu  who  have  been  in  its  service  for  specified 
periods  and  have  families  of  a  certain  size.  This  plan  starts  with  meti 
who  have  served  seven  years  and  have  two  cbildien,  or  one  year  with  six 
chihlreu,  who  are  entitled  to  25  per  cent  reduction,  and  goes  up  to  100  per 
cent  reduction — that  is,  free  rental  in  the  case  of  employees  8er\ing  ten 
years  and  having  six  children  or  twenty-eight  years  with  two  children. 
These  abatements  are  made  with  the  understanding  that  whenever  a 
child  works  tlie  number  of  the  family  is  considered  to  have  been 
diminished  by  two.  Payments  are  made  regularly  throughout  the  year 
K^Aud  at  the  end  of  the  year  one-half  of  the  sum  remitted  is  returned 
the  tenant)  the  other  half  is  deposited  in  the  savings  bank  b>  t^ 
<oui)t  of  the  teuaut,  where  it  must  remain  for  live  years. 
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The  original  cost  of  one  of  tlieae  lioases,  with  land,  was  about  3,860 
&anc8  ($T44.!>8).  So  maay  houaes  were  furnished  free  of  reitt  that  in 
1889,  oat  of  285  then  bnilt,  costing  1,340,000  francs  ($'258,620)  the  rental 
income  was  received  from  only  900,000  francs  (#173,700)  of  this  value; 
in  other  words,  houses  costing  4^0,000  francs  ($84,920)  were  given  free 
of  rent.  Tlie  gross  rental  is  less  than  2  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 
Working  people  may  buy  the  houses  they  rent,  or  they  may  boiTow 
money  from  the  company  at  2  per  cent  with  which  to  build  to  suit  them 
selves;  or  when  owning  land  of  onehfth  of  the  value  of  their  proposed 
property,  tbey  may  borrow  at  2  per  cent  up  to  2,500  francs  ($482.50). 
In  the  latter  case  the  company  takes  a  mortgage  on  the  pro|)crty,  which 
is  liquidated  in  instalhnents  extending  over  twelve  years  or  less.  In 
I'ctiirn  of  loans  the  workingman  may,  at  any  time,  malce  additional 
payments,  the  amounts  thus  paid  in  bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent.  If 
he  leaves  the  service  of  his  employer  he  may  continue  the  payments  ou 
his  debt,  but  4  per  cent  interest  will  be  charged.  If  by  death  or  for  any  ■ 
otlier  reason  the  house  becomes  the  property  of  a  person  not  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  company  the  latter  may  demand  the  immediate  payment  of 
the  balance  due,  or  where  it  permits  the  continuance  of  paymeuts  by 
installments,  5  per  cent  intei'est  must  be  paid.  Where  houses  are  let, 
i-ent  is  payable  fortnightly  and  deducted  from  wages.  DiscJiarge  or 
voluntary  termination  of  service  involves  the  immediate  vacation  of  a 
rented  bouse,  there  being  a  clause  in  the  contract  to  this  effect. 

This  company  has,  in  addition,  established  oertain  other  institutions 
for  the  benefit  of  its  employees,  the  most  important  of  wliich  are — 
medical  service,  with  aid  in  case  of  injury  or  sickness;  free  medicines 
to  all  persons  in  the  families  of  those  who  have  been  more  than  two 
years  in  the  service  of  the  company,  and  in  case  of  workiiigmen  under 
two  years'  service,  at  33i^  per  cent  reduction  from  tlie  regular  rate  for 
himself  and  at  20  per  cent  reduction  for  any  member  of  his  family;  a 
hospital  and  visiting  norse;  plain  and  mineral  baths  for  employees  and 
their  families;  insurance  against  accident  withont  cost  to  workingmeu; 
a  relief  Aind;  a  savings  bank;  indemnity  during  temporary  military 
service;  garden  lands  lor  rent  at  a  low  figure;  scholarships  for  chil- 
dren of  workiiigmen  wlio  display  special  aptitudes  and  wish  to  attend 
the  industrial  school  iu  Nancy;  old  age  pensions. 

U.  MZtniER,  HOISIEL. 

This  gentleman  has  erected  houses  comprising  296  tenements,  eacli 
house,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  containing  two  tenements,  for  the 
employees  of  his  factory.  The  object  has  not  been  a  commercial  one, 
hut,  while  asking  the  same  rent  that  would  be  paid  for  much  inferior 
accommodation  in  the  village,  he  seeks  small  direct  return,  knowing 
well  that  the  improvement  to  the  tenant  means  a  clear  economic  gain 
to  himself 
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The  houses  eacb  Lave  a  frootnge  of  about  26  feet  3  inches  and  a 
depth  of  45  feet  11  iuchea,  Tliey  are  situated  on  lota  haviog  98  feetS 
inclies  frontnge  and  equal  depth,  leaving  open  space  at  the  side  and 
rear,  whieh  is  umciI  cbiefly  for  a  vegetable  garden.  The  buildings  an 
two  stories  bigli.  :ind  are  constructed  of  brick  upon  a  fotmdsLtioo  of 
rough  stoue.  TUe  flooiiug  is  laid  upon  iron  beams  tilled  in  with  brick 
and  mortar,  and  the  roofing  is  of  tiles  and  the  chimneys  of  bridu 
There  is  a  cellar  under  each  kitfhen  paved  with  packed  clay,  with  m 
entrance  at  the  rear  of  the  building. 

The  aocompanying  plans  (plans  :Nos.  62  A,  63  B,  and  62  0)  show  tba 
arrangement  of  houses  and  gardens,  the  front  and  aide  elevation,  and 
the  gronnd  and  second  floor  plan  of  the  type  of  houses  descrilted. 

Tbe  houses  are,  as  a  rule,  for  two  families,  but  each  family  has  t 
separate  entrance.  Every  family  has  a  sepai'ate  water-closet,  sitosted 
outside  tbe  building  and  connected  with  a  large  drain  pine  whieh  runs 
in  tbe  rear  of  all  the  houses.  A  reservoir  at  tbe  upper  c. id  of  this  pipe 
furnishes  a  strong  tlow  of  water  several  times  during  tbe  day,  kee]>iD; 
it  clean.  Water  is  not  brougbt  into  the  bouses,  but  hydrants  in  tbe 
street  ftiruish  an  unlimited  supply.  A  range  is  placed  in  ejvch  kitchen, 
and  a  shed  is  erected  as  an  annex  in  tbe  rear  from  which  a  door  opeus 
Into  the  kitchen.  This  is  utilized  for  storage  of  wood,  for  washiug,  etc. 
There  is  a  roomy  closet  in  eacb  kitchen  under  the  stairway.  There 
is  also  considerable  space  in  tbe  attics  which  may  be  atilized  for  storage 
or  for  drying  clothes.  Grates  are  found  in  two  of  the  three  bed. 
rooms  of  each  tenement.  The  kitchens  are  paved  with  tiles;  the  othei 
rooms  with  small  blocks  of  wood.  Kitchens  and  halls  are  plastered  and 
painted;  the  other  roiims  are  neatly  papered,  and  tbe  fireplaces  are  in 
a  measure  oruameutal.  Tbe  streets  are32  feet  10  inches  broad  and  are 
well  kept,  lighted  by  gas,  and  have  a  conijilcte  system  of  shade  trees. 
The  brick  garden  walls  are  2  feet  7  inches  high,  surmounted  by  an  iron 
fence  of  equal  height.  Each  bouse  is  divided  into  tenements  by  a  wall 
running  through  its  center  at  right  angles  to  the  street.  Bach  ten& 
ment  has  two  entrances  at  the  side  next  the  garden — one  to  the 
front  room  and  one  to  the  ubed.  A  door  from  the  kiti<iben  leads  to  tlie 
front  room  and  a  stairway  from  the  kitchen  to  the  chamber.  All  the 
windows  have  shutters.  Wbile  tbe  hnuses  are  not  varied  in  architec- 
ture, nevertheless  their  surroundings  present  a  very  attractive  appear- 
ance. The  cubic  air  space  of  a  kitchen  and  three  bedrooms  is  approx- 
imately 6,125  feet. 

The  rental  of  a  typical  tenement  is  loO  francs  (938.95)  per  year.     The 
earnings  of  heads  of  families  who  are  employees  in  M.  Meuier's  choc- 
olate factory  vary  from  110  to  200  francs  {ililM  to  $38.C0)  per  monlh. 
The  rent  consumes  from  a  tenth  to  a  twelfth  of  tbe  earnings  of  the  head 
~  tbe  family.     lu  addition  to  the  earuings  of  beads  of  famiUes,  wivea 
from  60  to  95  francs  (111.58  to  #18.34)  per  month  ia  the 
the  children  over  14  years  of  age  a  respectable  sum. 
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The  houses  cost  about  10,000  francs  ($1,930)  each.  Rentals  are 
lierefore  fixed  on  the  basis  of  3  per  cent  gross. 

The  hind  tax  is  15.25  francs  ($2.94),  and  the  rate  levied  for  doors 
Hid  windows  is  18.72  francs  ($3.61)  per  annam.  Taxes,  as  well  as  all 
»ther  expenses,  which  it  is  calculated  amount  to  one-half  of  the  gross 
?ental,  are  borne  by  the  proprietor. 

The  proprietor  pays  all  repairs  and  taxes,  furnishes  water,  provides 
4«e  schools  for  children,  free  medical  attendance  and  relief,  besides 
3aths  and  literary  and  musical  entertainments. 

The  houses  were  first  habitable  in  August,  1875.  The  present  value 
>f  the  housing  property  is  placed  at  about  1,800,000  francs  ($347,400). 
Tenants  are  not  allowed  to  become  purchasers,  for  the  reason  that  the 
proprietor  believes,  that  the  houses  should  not  be  put  to  any  other  use 
than  that  of  giving  shelter  to  his  own  working  people.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  control  their  use,  he  thinks,  if  he  should  permit 
their  acquisition  by  others. 

The  houses  are  fully  occupied.  Eents  are  paid  monthly,  being  de- 
ducted from  wages.  The  lease  contract  is  verbal,  not  written.  Eents 
have  neither  advanced  nor  declined  since  the  beginning.  About  1,400 
people  in  all  are  housed  in  these  model  dwellings.  In  order  to  secure 
stability  in  the  personnel  of  the  establishment,  rents  are  lowered, 
according  to  a  fixed  scale,  after  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years'  service. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  average  duration  of 
tenancy  is  exceedingly  high.  Subletting  or  receiving  boarders  may  be 
allowed. 

Baths,  where  hot  and  cold  water  is  supplied,  laundries,  a  public  bak- 
ery, library  with  1,200  choice  books,  meeting  room,  concert  hall,  and 
clubroom  are  maintained  for  the  use  of  tenants.  These,  together  with 
medical  aid  and  maintenance  of  schools,  cost  about  53,500  francs 
($10,325.60)  annually. 

There  is  a  large  open  space  in  the  village  planted  with  trees.  Here 
are  situated  the  schools,  cooperative  store,  with,  bakery  in  the  rear, 
meeting  halls,  restaurants,  where  workingmen  who  are  not  tenants 
get  their  meals,  the  refectories,  the  hospital,  the  library,  etc.  All  these 
institutions  are  maintained  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  proprietor. 
Schools  are  not  even  aided  by  the  state  tax.  The  school  buildings 
are  admirably  situated,  and  have  every  facility,  especially  large  play- 
grounds in  the  rear,  paved  with  wood,  where  boys  and  girls  occupy 
themselves  at  games  in  separate  grounds.  A  savings  bank  has  been 
opened,  which  gives  6  per  cent  interest  on  deposits.  Provisions  are  sold 
at  cost  The  philanthropy  of  the  proprietor  has  carried  him  into  these 
various  enterprises,  but  the  results  which  have  been  reached,  he  be- 
lieves, jostify  the  economic  expenditures  which  they  have  necessitated. 

BBLFORT   CHEAP  DWEIiLINQS   COMPANT,  BELFORT. 

This  company  (Soci^t6  Belfortaine  des  Habitations  k  Bon  MarclL4\ 
hM  built  houses  with  the  purpose  of  selling  IVi^m  \a  l^\i'^\^\s»  ^^  ^ 
H,  Ex.  351 23 
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conditionB.  There  are  different  kinds  of  bnildin^B,  but  a  single  t5T>e, 
which  contains  four  separate  tenements,  U  chosen  for  description.  One 
of  these  buildings  occupies  about  14  per  cent  of  a  lot  of  10,915  square 
feet,  an  open  space,  whiuh  is  used  as  a  garden,  being  left  at  tbe  front, 
rear,  and  sides.  Tbe  building  is  of  two  stories  and  a  garret,  and  is 
bnilt  of  calcareous  rag  stone  covered  with  a  coating  of  cement  or 
mortar.  The  exterior  walls  are  19  inches  thick.  There  is  a  cellar  with 
a  floor  of  gravel.  A  fingle  street  entrance  serves  for  two  families. 
There  is  a  privy  situated  inside  the  building  for  every  two  familiea. 
The  Boi!  pipes  are  of  cast  iron  and  are  ventilated  fhjm  tbe  roof.  The 
appliances  also  are  of  the  name  material,  except  the  bowl,  which  is 
enameled.  The  pit  is  ventilated  by  a  Bpecial  pipe  in  the  wall  open- 
ing at  the  roof.  It  is  outside  the  fuundiition  wall,  and  the  refase  falls 
in  barrels,  which  may  be  taken  away  at  convenient  periods.  Waste 
water  is  carried  off  through  trapped  pijies  to  a  sewer  passing  back  of 
the  building.  The  tenements  art-  heated  by  wood  or  coal  stoves  and 
lighted  principally  by  oil  lamps.  Shutters  have  been  put  on  the  first 
floor  windows  and  curtains  in  the  second  story.  There  ia  a  porch  over 
the  entrance.  Each  tenement  contains  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  The 
rooms  are  14  feet  11  inches  by  11  feet  6  inches  and  9  feet  10  inches  by 
S  feet  7  inches.  The  kitchen  is  11  feet  by  9  feet  10  inches.  OeUings 
are  S  feet  10  inches  high.  There  is  also  a  small  attic  chamber  and  a 
storeroom. 

The  cost  of  the  lot  upon  which  this  building  is  situated  was  660  francs 
($127.38),  of  the  building  15,065.25  francs  (*2,907.59).  This  company 
lias  but  recently  commenced  operations,  the  first  building  having  been 
opened  for  habitation  September  1, 1892.  It  is  too  early  therefore  to 
give  the  financial  results  which  have  been  attained.  At  the  time  tbe 
inquiry  was  made  nine  bnildings  had  been  constructed,  while  fifteen 
others  were  projected  on  tbe  same  plot  of  land.  The  original  coist  of 
the  land  built  upon  was  14,834.95  francs  ($2,863.16);  the  original  cost 
of  tbe  buildings  was  113,572  francs  (121,919.40). 

Tenants  are  encouraged  to  become  proprietors  of  the  houses  th«7 
occupy.  The  type  of  building  which  has  just  been  described  is  in 
reality  a  donble  house,  each  part  consisting  of  two  tenements,  sitnated 
one  above  tbe  other,  which  may  be  used  either  as  one  four-room  tene- 
ment or  as  two  two-room  tenements,  kitchens  not  included.  When 
Bold,  one  half,  which  is  quite  distinct  in  all  its  appointments  ft-om  the 
other  half,  brings  9,350  francs  (|1,804.55).  The  purchase  money  to 
payable  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  nnder  the  following  conditiooB: 
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A  tenant  who  wishes  to  become  proprietor  in  fifteen  years  pays  alto- 
gether about  12,600  francs  ($2,431.80)  in  rent  and  installments.  Where 
he  is  simply  a  tenant  he  would  pay  about  9,000  francs  ($1,737)  for  rent 
alone  during  the  same  period.  In  a  twenty-year  term  he  pays  about 
14,400  francs  ($2,779.20)  for  rent  and  installments.  Had  he  continued  a 
tenant  he  would  have  paid  12,000  francs  ($2,316)  for  rent  alone.  Five 
per  cent  interest  is  the  rate  provided  for  on  all  payments  to  the  com- 
pany. Eeservations  in  the  deed  are  made  compelling  the  tenant  pro- 
prietor to  keep  the  house  in  good  condition  and  the  garden  in  a  state  of 
cultivation.  The  right  of  building  on  the  vacant  space  is  also  surren- 
dered. The  land  tax  amounts  to  about  8.40  francs  ($1.62)  annually  per 
dwelling,  the  door  and  window  tax  to  10.85  francs  ($2.09),  and  the  regis- 
tration of  lease  tax  to  63  centimes  (12  cents). 

The  occupations  and  earnings  of  heads  of  families  occupying  the  group 
of  model  dwellings  are  as  follows: 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  ANNUAL  EABNINGS  OF  HBADS  OP  TENANT  FAMILIES  IN 
HOUSES  OF  BELFOBT  CHEAP  DWELLINGS  COMPANY. 


Occupation. 


Blacksmiths,  lockflmiths,  fit- 
ters, etc 

Cari)enter8 

Fireman 

House  painter 

Laborers  in  industrial  estab- 
lishments   


Num- 
ber. 


8 
2 
1 
1 

6 


Average 

annual 

earnings. 


$270.36 
829.07 
251.20 
179.49 

185.47 


Occupation. 


Mason 

Small  shopkeeper 

Watchman 

Weavers 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
1 
3 


Average 

annual 

earnings. 


$194.45 
299.15 
179. 49 
199.43 


Eeutals  are  about  the  same  as  for  other  accommodation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  is  inferior  in  quality.  The  rentals  consume  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  tenants.  Six  heads  of  tenant  families  live 
under  half  a  mile  from  their  work,  17  between  1  and  2  miles,  and  1 
between  2  and  3  miles.  As  there  are  three  distinct  types  of  dwellings 
the  houses  in  this  group  are  varied  architecturally. 


SAINT-GOBAIN  MANUFACTURINQ  COMPAN7,  SAINT-GOBAIN. 

This  organization  (Compagnie  de  Saint-Gobain),  which  is  one  of 
most  honorable  antiquity,  commenced  the  construction  of  dwelling 
houses  for  its  working  people  in  1764.  It  has  pursued  the  policy  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  at  Saint-Gobain  and  Chauny,  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  527  houses  have  been  constructed,  which  are  now  rented  to 
workingmen,  while  551  workingmen  have  become  proprietors  through 
the  company's  assistance. 

The  types  of  houses  are  quite  diverse.  Much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  sanitary  conditions,  and  the  habitations  are  most  desirable.  The 
houses  are  built  in  groups  of  from  four  to  eight  dwellings  on  different 
sections  of  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  factories.  The  type  of 
house  which  is  chosen  for  description  (plan  "So.  63)  is  of  two  stories  with 
a  cellar  and  gives  accommodation  to  four  famUies.    It  is  oon&^csvss^i^^^ 
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Stone  in  dome  rastmees:  is  oAers  of  brick.  Tkoe  im  aa  iipen  mpmo^  oo 
aD  sides  of  the  boose  equal  toabottt  fo«r-tftbs  «f  tte  entire  lofL.  There 
are  gardeas  at  the  front  and  leai:  Bmdk  teaeacat  wniMBf  of  m  kitchen 
16  feet  4  ineheis  bj  15  feet  9  inebes.  two  bedrooss^each  16  fioei  4  inches 
bj  7  feet  9  inches,  and  a  scaDerj  15  feet  7  inches  bj  •  iset  7  indies. 
Ceilings  are  9  feet  high.  Ths  rentals  per  tenesMat  are  fraaA  7  to  10 
francs  (#1.35  to  $1.93)  per  moath. 

The  company  makes  no  separate  cakalatioa  as  to  tte  financial  returns 
from  its  hoosing  enterprises,  beliering  that  it  is  reoonped  §ar  a  noa- 
inally  small  retom  b j  the  extra  asaidaity  and  coatantaient  oi*  its  work 
ing  people.  It  has  also  inangorated  Ux  the  benefit  of  its  employees  i 
pension  fond,  a  medical  service,  an  indemnity  fond  in  eawe  of  aocideol) 
a  sick  relief  fund,  savings  banks,  cooperatire  stores,  d^  nnrsoks^ 
schools,  and  churches.  The  social  inflnences  of  these  aoeeoBories  maj. 
perhaps,  l^  ganged  in  a  measure  by  the  following  statistica:  Out  d 
24^  working  pe<3ple.  married  and  single,  129  of  whom  w^re  females, 
55  per  cent  have  been  in  the  employment  of  the  company  leas  than  ten 
years,  21  per  cent  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  14  per  cent  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years,  and  10  per  cent  thirty  years  and  ov«.  Thirty-one  of  this 
nomber  have  completed  between  forty  and  Mty  years  of  aerriee. 

MININa  COMPAN7  OF  ANZIH ,  AHZIH. 

The  Mining  Company  of  Anzin  (Compcffnie  de$  Mme9  ^Anzin)ii 
of  ancient  foundation,  having  commenced  business  in  November,  1757. 
Its  operations  to-day  are  very  large,  covering  nearly  70,000  acres. 
Numerous  enterprises  having  in  view  the  welfare  of  employees  have 
been  founded  and  are  successfully  operated  by  this  company.  Besides 
its  houses,  which  are  either  rented  or  sold,  industrial  education,  a  sav- 
ings bank,  cooperative  society,  sick  benefit,  pension  frmd,  matnal  aid 
fund,  indemnity  to  the  wife  while  the  husband  is  called  away  to  military 
service,  cburcbes,  and  medical  service  (hospitals,  salaries  of  physicums, 
etc.)  represent  its  principal  activities.  The  cost  to  the  company  of 
these  institutions  for  the  welfare  of  its  working  people  in  1888  was 
1,507,757.22  francs  ($302,577.14). 

A  typical  house  (plans  Nos.  04  A  and  64  B)  is  selected  for  description. 
It  covers  14  per  cent  of  a  lot  which  has  a  frontage  of  32  feet  9  inches 
and  a  depth  of  114  feet  10  inches.  The  open  space,  which  is  in  the  rear 
and  at  the  sides,  is  used  mostly  for  garden  purposes.  The  honse  is 
crmstructed  of  brick,  with  exterior  walls  having  a  thickness  of  14  inches. 
No  special  precautions  have  been  taken  in  the  constructive  features  to 
secure  fireproof  quality,  since  the  materials  are  in  themselves  idmost 
incombustible.  The  house  has  a  cellar  paved  with  hard  bricks,  whidi 
is  used  for  storage  of  fuel,  etc.  Only  one  family  occupies  a  house.  No 
Rpe<;ial  facilities  for  ventilation  have  been  provided  as  each  house  is 
detached.  The  house  has  a  privy,  situated  outside,  and  ventilated 
simply  by  two  windows.    Garbage  is  removed  every  day  by  a  apeciftl 
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The  company  also  sells  land  on  time  payments  at  a  low  figure  s&d 
advances  1,000  francs  ($193)  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  hoos& 
Kepayment  is  provided  for  within  ten  years,  without  interest.  In  this 
manner  500,000  francs  ($96,500)  had  been  loaned  up  to  1889;  81,711J5 
francs  ($15,770.39)  of  this  sam  remained  to  be  repaid,  and  it  was  foimd 
that  1,079  working  people,  being  29  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  in 
the  service  of  the  company,  were  proprietors  of  the  houses  in  which  they 
lived.  The  bouses  rented  by  the  company  shelter  two  families,  as  a 
rule.  There  are  four  rooms  to  each  tenement,  and  the  annual  rental  is 
72  francs  ($13.90)  per  tenement.  Only  about  one-sixth  of  the  arearf 
the  land  is  built  upon. 

MINING  COMPAN7  OF  LENS,  LENS. 

The  group  of  model  dwellings  of  the  Mining  Company  of  liens  (Sod- 
ite  dcs  Mines  de  Lens)^  known  as  the  Oit^  Saint  Edouard,  contains  171 
Louses  of  the  particular  type  described  in  the  context  and  shown  in 
tlie  plans.  A  little  over  10  per  cent  of  a  lot  containing  5,920  square 
feet  is  occupied  by  the  building.  The  open  space  is  used  as  a  kitchen 
garden.  The  house  is  of  one  story  and  attic,  and  is  built  of  brick. 
Particular  care  has  been  taken  in  the  construction  of  chimneys  to  make 
them  fireproof.  A  small  cellar  occupies  the  space  under  one  room  of 
the  ground  floor.  The  house  is  single  and  detached.  It  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  cellar,  two  rooms  and  a  staircase  corridor  on  the  gronnd 
floor,  and  on  the  attic  floor  three  bedrooms,  one  of  which  is  nsed  as  i 
garret.  The  court  is  walled  in  and  paved  with  bricks,  and  beyond  ii 
situated  an  out  house  contaiuing  a  privy,  accommodation  for  domestie 
animals,  a  henhouse,  and  a  small  hayloft.  The  garden  is  closed  in  by 
a  hedge  and  is  usually  planted  with  fruit  trees  and  vegetables.  Baifi 
and  waste  water  is  collected  and  conducted  by  a  gutter  to  a  cessx>ool 
in  the  garden  some  distance  from  the  house.  The  water  is  taken  fron 
hydrants  in  the  street.  Coal  for  heating  is  furnished  by  the  compaDj 
free  of  cost.  Houses  are  lighted  by  kerosene  lamps,  as  a  rule,  but  tlie 
company  contemplates  putting  in  electric  lights.  Each  room  on  the 
first  floor  has  a  fireplace.  First  story  windows  are  provided  with  shat- 
ters. The  exterior  of  the  house  is  covered  with  mortar,  painted  in  two 
colors  in  such  manner  as  to  give  a  pleasing  appearance.  The  interior 
is  painted  in  stone  color. 

The  main  living  room,  which  serves  also  as  a  kitchen,  is  13  feet  5 
inches  by  13  feet  1  inch.  Adjoining  it  is  a  bedroom,  designed  for  pa^ 
ents,  16  feet  2  inches  by  12  feet  6  inches.  The  rooms  above  for  the  rest 
of  the  family  are  16  feet  2  inches  by  12  feet  6  inches,  13  feet  5  inches 
by  7  feet  11  inches,  and  9  feet  10  inches  by  7  feet  11  inches,  respe^ 
tively.  There  is  also  a  small  pantry  at  the  entrance  to  the  stairwaj' 
The  height  of  the  first  story  is  9  feet  6  inches,  and  of  the  story  aboY* 
7  feet  3  inches. 
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The  annual  earnings  of  a  miner  occupying  one  of  these  houses  is 
about  1,665.96  franca  ($321.53).  The  budget  of  receipts  for  the  total 
family  is  about  2,025.77  francs  ($390.97).  The  annual  rental  of  the 
house  is  66  francs  ($12.74).  Similar  accommodation  in  the  vicinity, 
furnished  by  private  parties,  would  cost  about  300  firancs  ($57.90). 

The  original  cost  of  a  lot  upon  which  one  of  these  houses  is  built  was 
330  francs  ($63.69).  The  house  itself  cost  4,000  francs  ($772).  The 
land  tax  amounts  to  50  centimes  (10  cents)  per  year,  the  building  tax  to 
6.50  francs  ($1.25),  and  the  door  and  window  tax  to  9.25  francs  ($1.79). 
All  are  paid  by  the  proprietor.  But  1  per  cent  of  the  dwellings  were 
unoccupied  during  the  fiscal  year  to  which  this  return  refers.  Bents 
are  called  for  monthly  by  an  authorized  agent  of  the  corporation.  In 
case  of  nonpayment  the  rent  is  deducted  from  wages.  There  were  no 
losses  on  account  of  arrearages  during  the  fiscal  year.  If  a  workman 
quits  the  company's  employment  and  refuses  to  vacate  the  house  he  is 
ejected.  Tiiere  is  no  lease  or  contract  of  rental  entered  into  between 
the  company  and  tenant.  Bents  have  remained  stationary  since  the 
first  houses  were  constructed.  Plans  of  a  typical  house  are  shown,  as 
well  as  the  general  plan  of  the  property  (plans  Kos.  65  A,  65  B,  and  65  C). 

PARIS,  LYONS  AND  MEDITERRANEAN  RAILWA7  COMPAN7, 


Thirty-three  buildings  for  employees  have  been  erected,  at  a  total  cost 
of  500,000  francs  ($97,658),  upon  which  about  3^  per  cent  gross  rental 
is  received.  The  buildings  are  of  difierent  types,  the  prevailing  one 
sheltering  four  families.  They  are  built  of  rough  stone,  ornamented 
or  trimmed  with  bricks.  Only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  lot  is  built 
upon.  Each  house  has  two  stories  and  a  cellar  paved  with  cement. 
Each  family  has  a  private  entrance,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
plan  (plan  No.  66). 

There  are  three  rooms  to  a  tenement,  each  one  being  about  13  feet  2 
inches  by  11  feet  6  inches  in  size.  The  ceilings  are  9  feet  10  inches 
hifxh.  The  annual  rental  lor  accommodation  of  this  sort  is  140  francs 
($27.02),  while  fairly  similar  living  places  in  the  vicinity  would  cost 
about  160  francs  ($30.88).  Bents  are  payable  monthly,  and  are  deducted 
from  wages.  Houses  are  occupied  principally  by  foremen  and  subfore- 
men  of  track  workers.  ^ 

NORTHERN  RAILWAY,  BOURGET. 

This  corporation  (Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord)  has  spent  1,700,000  francs 
($328,100)  for  the  construction  of  workingmen's  homes.  Its  estimated 
annual  return  is  about  2 J  per  cent  gross.  There  are  seventeen  houses 
in  the  group  at  Bourget,  which  were  opened  for  habitation  in  1883.  A 
typical  house  contains  four  four-room  tenements.  The  rentals  paid 
amount  to  144  francs  ($27.79)  per  tenement  annually.  The  cost  of  the 
lot  for  each  house,  containing  9,644  square  feet,  less  than  one-fourth  of 
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which  has  been  built  upon,  was  6,600  francs  (9I9273.8O) ;  the  cost  at  tti 
house  was  19,000  francs  ($3,667).  The  houses  are  two  stories  in  heififat 
A  tenement  contains  a  kitchen  and  three  bedrooms,  each  of  which  is  U 
feet  1  inch  by  9  feet  10  inches  in  size.  The  houses  are  bailt  of  roojl 
stone,  and  are  completely  surrounded  by  gardens.  Each  tenant  huliii 
own  outride  entrance.  The  houses  are  situated  on  the  back-to  bad 
principle,  so  that  through  ventilation  is  impossible.  Each  tenementhaB 
a  privy,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  its  occupants,  outside  the  lodgmg. 
A  small  annex,  7  feet  3  inches  by  12  feet  2  inches,  belongs  to  each  teoe> 
ment  and  serves  as  a  storage  room  and  shelter  for  the  privy.  Sbutten 
have  been  placed  at  all  the  windows,  and  a  small  awnings  over  ftc 
entrance.  There  are  no  exterior  decorations,  except  those  incident  ta 
the  form  of  architecture  chosen,  and  inside  carved  wooden  fireplaea 
and  painted  walls  comprise  the  aesthetic  effects  which  have  beet 
attempted. 

M.   QCHNBTDBR,  LE  CREUZOT. 

The  official  report  of  the  section  of  social  economics  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1889  states  that  M.  Schneider,  the  head  of  the  Creozot 
steel  works,  has  had  1,200  houses  constructed,  each  containing,  as  a 
rule,  a  ground  tioor  with  three  rooms  and  each  having  a  garden  of  6,458 
square  feet.  The  houses  are  rented  to  the  best  working  people,  and 
rents  vary  from  60  to  96  francs  ($11.58  to  $18.53}  per  annum, 

D.  -WALTER-SEITZ,  aRANGES. 

Housing  operations  were  begun  by  this  philanthropic  manafacturer 
in  1875.  Thirty-seven  houses  have  been  constructed,  26  of  three  loomA 
and  11  of  four  rooms  each,  at  a  total  cost  of  between  90,000  and  100,000 
francs  ($17,370  and  $19,300).  They  are  rented  and  not  sold.  The 
annual  rentals  charged  are  117  francs  ($22.58)  each.  Similar  accom- 
modation in  the  vicinity  would  cost  from  150  to  180  francs  ($28.d5  to 
$34.74).  The  houses  each  contain  three  rooms  with  cellar  and  attic. 
They  are  surrounded  by  gardens  each  containing  about  5,500  square 
feet*    Houses  are  built  of  stone  and  are  two  stories  high. 

LILLE  REAL  ESTATE   COMPAITr. 

In  1867  a  company  (La  Compagnie  Immobilifere  de  Lille)  was  incorpo- 
rated at  Lille  for  the  purpose  of  providing  cheap  dwellings,  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  2,000,000  francs  ($386,000).  J^apoleon  III  gave  a  subsidy 
of  100,000  francs  ($19,300),  while  the  municipal  council  guaranteed  a  5 
per  cent  dividend.  This  company  has  constructed,  according  to  reoent 
statistics,  318  houses,  sheltering  1,810  persons.  The  rental  for  a  one* 
story  house,  designed  to  accommodate  a  single  family,  varies  from  17 
to  20  francs  ($3.28  to  $3.86)  per  month.  Two  hundred  houses  have 
been  sold  on  fifteen  years*  purchase.  The  annual  dividend  of  5  -pet 
cent  has  been  regularly  paid,  without  any  necessity  of  recurring  to 
the  municipal  guarantee. 
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M.  FANIEN,  ULLBRS. 

This  gentleTnan,  who  is  a  large  shoe  manufactarer,  has  constructed 
160  lioases  for  his  work  people.  The  houses  are  of  brick,  most  of  them 
two  stx)ries  high,  with  small  courtyards  or  gardens.  A  privy  is  pro- 
Tided  for  each  family.  A  sheet-iron  range  is  put  in  each  house. 
Eentals  are  91,  104,  and  130  francs  ($17.56,  $20.07,  and  $25.09)  per 
annum,  according  to  location.  All  of  the  houses  have  five  rooms  each. 
Tenants  are  encouraged  to  become  proprietors  of  the  houses  they 
occupy.  They  may  do  so  upon  the  payment  of  2.75  francs  (53  cents) 
per  ^veek  for  five  hundred  and  twenty  weeks.  M.  Fanien  has  made  4 
per  cent  net  profit  in  connection  with  his  housing  operations.  Eents 
are  payable  weekly,  and  are  deducted  from  wages.  The  houses  are 
situated  on  various  streets,  but  all  are  within  less  than  half  a  mile  from 
the  factory.  Two  bathrooms  have  been  placed  in  the  factory  and  are 
free  to  all  workmen.  Hot  water  is  provided  and  baths  are  ready  for 
use  at  all  times  during  the  day.  By  paying  a  small  fee  to  the  fireman, 
baths  may  be  had  at  other  times  than  during  the  regular  working 
hours  and  on  Sundays. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  numerous  model  enterprises 
in  France,  which  have  not  been  mentioned  for  lack  of  space.  The 
principal  of  these  are  situated  at  Amboise,  Amiens,  Bolbec,  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  Clichy,  £pinal,  Flixecourt,  Fumay,  Havre,  Honfleur,  Le 
Creuzot,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Moulineaux,  Orleans,  Paris,  Pftistatt, 
Reims,  Eomilly,  JEtosendael  near  Dunkirk,  Eouen,  tiaint-Denis,  Saint- 
Di6,  and  Thaon. 

BELGIUM. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  RELIEF,  ANTWERP. 

To  frimish  workingmen  with  cheap  and  healthy  homes,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  insure  to  itself  a  reasonable  return  on  its  investment, 
has  been  the  object  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Relief  {Bureau  de  Bienfai- 
sance)  of  Antwerp  in  constructing  several  groups  of  workingnieu's 
homes.  The  board  of  directors  of  this  organization  possess  consider- 
able capital,  the  revenue  from  which  is  applied  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  various  ways.  They  regard  it  as  of  double  profit  if  they  can 
aid  the  poor  not  only  in  the  employment  of  the  interest  but  in  the 
investment  of  their  capital  as  well. 

The  Antwerp  Bureau  of  Public  Relief  was  the  first  to  undertake,  on 
any  considerable  scale,  the  wise  policy  of  spending  a  part  of  its 
resources  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  pauperism,  instead  of  dispensing 
the  whole  for  its  relief.  This  idea  was  conceived  as  early  as  1849,  but 
the  first  step  was  not  taken  until  I860,  when  permission  was  asked  to 
employ  in  this  way  the  sum  awarded  it  in  payment  for  a  large  amount 
of  its  property  expropriated  on  account  of  the  construction  of  new  for- 
tifications.   The  bureau  possessed  a  suitable  tract  of  land  in.  ^  >^*^\»^^ 
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Antwerp  occapied  principally  by  the  poorer  people  and  where  unhealtbT 
homes  were  increasing.  It  wished  to  demolish  a  number  of  theee  latter 
in  order  to  make  new  streets. 

July  3, 1865,  a  royal  decree  authorized  the  constmction  of  the  Ant 
row  of  houses,  forty-one  in  number.  These  were  completed  in  1866  and 
were  promptly  occupied.  Three  more  rows  were  erected  in  the  following 
year.  All  were  completed  by  1868.  These  houses,  to  the  number  of  167| 
are  built  on  a  dry,  elevated  tract  of  ground  at  the  extremity  of  the  dty, 
but  not  far  from  the  industrial  quarters  and  the  new  maritime  construe 
tion  works.  The  land  has  a  total  area  of  2  hectares  (about  5  mcmij. 
Two  streets  have  been  cut  through,  one  10  meters  (32  fbet  10  incheB) 
and  the  other  12  meters  (39  feet  4  inches)  broad,  paved,  sewered,  and 
provided  with  sidewalks.  Groups  of  houses  border  on  these  atreeta, 
and  in  the  middle  is  a  square,  planted  with  trees,  having;  an  area  of 
1,000  square  meters  (10,764  square  feet).  The  houses  are  bnilt  doM 
to  the  building  line  and  have  gardens  or  courtyards  in  the  rear.  Ite 
courts  are  10  meters  (32  feet  10  inches)  deep.  The  two  groups  of  honaei 
which  form  the  center  have  gardens  back-to-back.  The  public  square, 
which  occupies  the  middle  of  these  two  groups,  is  not  entirely  lined 
with  liouses,  and  small  courts  between  the  houses  with  low  waDs  aUow 
circulation  of  air  to  the  interior  courts.  The  accompanying  sketch 
(plan  No.  67)  shows  the  plan  of  a  house  for  two  families. 

Houses  are  built  of  brick  of  a  conspicuous  red;  the  door  sills  are(tf 
stone,  aud  window  and  door  settings  are  of  bluish  brick.  There  is  a 
pretty  ornamental  ironwork  design  between  the  windows.  At  the 
angles  and  in  the  middle  streets,  as  well  as  fronting  on  the  sqaare,  are 
houses  with  a  higher  elevation  constructed  for  shops.  These,  with 
their  greater  height,  painted  roofs,  and  more  elegant  and  diversified 
fronts,  break  the  monotony  of  the  row  and  present  a  more  attractive 
perspective.  While  this  is,  in  reality,  a  large  settlement  for  pow 
people,  it  hardly  has  the  appearance  of  being  such.  The  streets  tfe 
broad  and  full  of  life  and  movement,  the  quarters  do  not  seem  isolated, 
and  all  the  small  industries  and  small  commercial  enterprises  are  rep- 
resented and  thrive  here.  A  list  of  occupations  shows  a  multiplici^ 
of  trades  and  professions.  Though  the  great  m^ority  work  elsewhere, 
a  number,  such  as  butchers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  carpenters,  cany 
on  their  means  of  livelihood  in  the  houses  they  inhabit. 

A  typical  house  for  one  family  is  two  stories  high,  and  covers  296 
square  feet  of  a  lot  containing  a  total  area  of  646  square  feet.  The  open 
space  is  at  the  rear,  in  the  form  of  a  walled-in  court.  The  latter  serves 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  tenant,  and  is  efficient  in  providing  light 
and  air.  It  is  partially  paved  with  bricks.  There  is  also  a  cellar,  paved 
with  bricks.  The  house  serves  as  the  residence  of  a  single  family,  so 
but  one  street  entrance  is  needed.  Through  ventilation  is  provided 
A  privy  has  been  placed  in  the  brick  outhouse  erected  in  the  rear  of 
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the  court.  A  pit  lined  with  cement  receives  the  night  soD,  etc.  This 
is  pumped  out  by  the  city  excavating  apparatus  every  three  or  six 
months,  at  the  proprietor's  expense.  A  vaulted  dstem  is  situated  in 
the  rear  of  the  house  to  receive  rain  water.  A  well  is  also  provided, 
and  is  used  by  several  tenants  in  common.  Tenants  provide  their  own 
means  of  heating  and  lighting.  Front  doors  and  windows  on  the  first 
floor  are  transomed.  All  rooms  have  chimney  holes.  The  kitchen  floor 
is  paved  with  bricks.  There  are  no  window  shutters,  x)orches,  or  ver- 
andas.   Streets  and  sidewalks  are  paved  with  Belgian  blocks. 

A  single  house  contains  a  kitchen  10  feet  6  inches  by  from  11  feet  6 
inches  to  15  feet  5  inches,  a  small  living  room  4  feet  11  inches  by  11  feet 
6  inches,  one  bedroom  10  feet  6  inches  by  7  feet  7  inches,  and  another 
15  feet  9  inches  by  7  feet  10  inches.  The  ceilings  are  10  feet  10  inches 
in  the  first  story  and  10  feet  8  inches  in  the  second  story.  The  annual 
rental  for  a  house  of  this  kind  is  325  francs  ($62.73).  Similar  accom- 
modation in  the  vicinity  would  probably  cost  about  416  francs  (•80.29) 
per  annum.  The  original  cost  of  the  lot  for  this  single  house  was  350 
francs  ($67.55),  and  the  cost  of  construction  was  3,050  francs  ($588.65). 

The  first  house  belonging  to  the  bureau  was  opened  for  habitation  in 
1866.  It  now  possesses  493  houses,  in  four  different  groups.  Most  of 
them  are  four-room  houses,  and  are  each  occupied  by  a  single  family. 
Nearly  all  the  rest  are  six-room  houses,  there  being  two  families  to  a 
house.  There  are  a  few  houses  for  four  families.  Fifty-eight  houses 
have  stores  or  shops  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  total  original  cost  of  the  property  was  3,581,653.23  francs 
($691,259.07).  There  was  received  as  rent  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
for  which  returns  were  available  182,304.99  francs  ($35,184.86).  The 
annual  net  profit  on  fiscal  operations  has  been  about  equal  to  that 
derived  by  the  average  owner  of  houses  for  workingmen,  which  seems 
to  be  between  4J  and  5  per  cent.  The  total  amount  of  borrowed  capital 
is  1,500,000  francs  ($289,500),  in  the  form  of  a  municipal  loan  from  the 
city  of  Antwerp.  On  this  sum  5  per  cent  for  sixty-six  years  is  paid. 
This  includes  both  interest  and  the  repayment  of  the  capital  sum. 
About  15  per  cent  of  the  lodgings  were  unoccupied  during  the  fiscal 
year.  Eents  are  paid  weekly  or  monthly.  A  deposit  of  100  francs 
($19.30)  is  made  by  a  tenant  on  taking  possession.  Eentals  are  usually 
paid  at  the  office  to  the  agent.  Arrearages  are  allowed  only  in  case  of 
sickness.  Nothing  was  lost  from  this  source  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Fifteen  to  thirty  days'  notice  is  required  of  intention  to  leave.  If  a 
tenant  does  not  vacate,  when  notified,  within  the  prescribed  period, 
that  is,  fifteen  to  thirty  days,  according  as  he  pays  weekly  or  monthly 
rental,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  law  to  evict  him,  he  forfeits  his 
deposit  of  100  francs  ($19.30).  It  is  believed  that  20  per  cent  of  the 
earnings  of  heads  of  tenant  families  goes  for  rent.  Tenants  rarely 
move  eiKcept  when  forced  by  circumstances.    Some  have  lived  twenty- 
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five  yeiirs  in  their  honses.  On  very  rare  occadons  the  privily  of 
sublettiii g  or  receiving  boarders  is  permitted.  The  occapatioiiB  of  headi 
of  tenant  families  appear  in  the  following  table: 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  HEADS  OF  TENANT  FAMILIES  IN  HOUSES  OF  BURKAU  OF  FUILB 

KELIEF,  ANTWERP. 


Occupntion. 


Balcers 

Jtarber 

lilock  maker... 

Boatiiii'ii 

Bookbinder  .... 

Ifox  maker 

liniHH  tounderd. 
Bnwer 


Nnm-: 
ber.   i 


Oocnpstion. 


Urit'klayers 

But«'lnr« 

CaliiiK'tmuken^ 

CnlkiTS 

CaiiMMitrrt* 

(\irri.i;;«*  smith 

riiairmakor 

(M»ainl«'li«»r  maktT... 

Cicnr  mnkiJfH 

Clerks 

Coal  oarriora 

Comitositorn  

C«)nf<*'tionfr!« 

Co«>k 

C«"«i»«*r!* 

(^>I>|MT'»inithH 

(.'u.Hiitiii  lioiiAi'  omplo' 

J)«'al«T  in  Maud 

1>iaTiii>niI  cutttTH  . . . . 

J)iMtillrr 

Dork  iKind 

Dn'"<'^ti»;ik«-r 

rinnu-n 

rittt  irt 

yon-riMMi 

Gardeners 


4  I 
1 

1  ■■' 

2  ■ 

1  " 

1  : 

4  ■' 

'   'I 
15  'I 

2  ". 

6 
•»    ' 

1 
1 

1    , 
IG    . 

:{  1 
2 

'A 
4 
1 

t; 

4 

:<() 
1 

1 

1  ; 
1 

'A 

:\ 

3  : 


((nn-oflice  aervanta 

(JaH-workfl  employees .... 

(;ild.'r» 

( I  lass  workers 

(;old:«initb8 

(iovcrnmeut  employees  .. 

(irort'rs 

InHpoctor 

Iron  <-arri(«r8 

Iron  touiidcr 

Ironern  in  laundry 

Jaili-ri* 

•Toinrrs 

LaUon-rs,  afrrionltnrul.... 
LnlmrtTB,  rnilruadHtation. 

Laundn'MHea 

La  wyorH 

lii'lllr  rarriers 

Machinists 

M;«K.i7-ini'  ki'opers 

Mail  carrier , 

M.irldi'ontters 

M«'«  hanie , 

Mt-Msen^ers 

MiiMi<'ianM 

Xi-^ht  wati'linien 

I  »r^an  maker , 

Ornanient  makir 

PainterM 

l*a)»frhan::pr« , 

1  'arf«  1  iiieHrien^er 

Pensioner 

I'liimbers 


Nain< 
ber. 


S 

li 
8 
2 

2 

16 

2 

1 
8 
1 
2 

2 

18 

0 

2 

8 

2 

6 

14 

11 

1 

7 

1 

4 
•> 

mm 

2 
1 
1 
21 
3 
1 
1 
G 
2 


Oeoapfttton. 


PoUoearan.  •••..•••••••  •• 

Portera 

KailnMwt  depot  laboien. . 

Riiilroed  porters 

Boofers --•--......., 

Kone  makar 

Sailors .— — 

Sealpton 

Servants 

Sbip  carpenters  ..•....., 
Sblpelowers.. -...,..,., 

Shoemakers... 

Shopelerk 

Shopkeepers  .....•••.... 

Silk  worker 

Sniitba  ..••..«•.••...«.., 
Stonecntters  ............ 

Stonemason............. 

Street  laborer 

Surveyor 

Stieet  railway  employee. 

Tailors 

Telephone  company  em- 
ployees  

Turner 

Umbrella  maker.  --...... 

VltlnulturisU 

11  aiier ...... ......,..,., 

Watchman 

Wheel  wrigbt-.....,.,... 
Workininiien. 


Working  women  --....,.. 
Nooooapatlon .••.. 


t 


BUREAU  OF   PUBLIC   RELIEF,  'WAVRB. 

The  board  of  inaiia'jtMiu'iit  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Belief  of  Wavre 
[Ihu'vau  ill'  Bicnfitlsnnce  dc  In  VUle  de  }Vavre)  commenced  the  conetrac- 
tioii  of  workinginen's  house's  in  ISOO.  It  lias  built  in  all  50  hoases,  30 
situated  in  the  town  on  rue  <lc  la  Loriette  and  20  in  the  hamlet  of 
Lower  Wavre,  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  first  group.  The  hoases  are 
built  alike. 

The  houses  are  contiguously  loeated.  The  frontage  of  the  lot  nx>on 
whieh  each  house  is  built  is  14  feet  1  inch  and  the  depth  63  feet  6  inches. 
The  d<*i>th  of  a  dwelling  runs  to  about  20  feet  3  inches.  Approximately, 
37  per  cent  of  the  lot  is  not  built  upon.  The  open  space  is  mainly  in 
the  form  of  a  court.  Each  house  has  two  stories  and  is  constmcted  of 
brick.  TIktc  is  a  cellar  paved  with  bricks.  In  every  room  there  is  a 
zinc  pipe,  with  an  opening  in  it  near  the  ceiling,  which  carries  off  the 
bad  air  through  the  roof.  This  pipe  is  surmounted  on  the  outside  by 
a  cap. 

Each  dwelling  has  a  privy,  which  is  situated  outside,  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  court.  The  night  soil  is  used  for  fertilizing  the  garden* 
Heating  is  usually  done  by  oil  stoves  and  lighting  by  kerosene  lampa. 
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Each  hon»e  is  occapied  by  a  single  family,  averaging  about  six  per- 
sons. Separation  of  the  households  is  as  complete  as  can  be  desired. 
Each  of  the  two  bedrooms  is  used  solely  as  a  sleeping  room.  The  size 
of  the  kitchen  is  13  feet  6  inches  by  14  feet  1  inch;  the  living  room^  12 
feet  10  inches  by  14  feet  1  inch.  The  two  bedrooms  are  similar  in  size 
to  the  kitchen  and  living  room.  The  height  of  the  ceiling  on  the  ground 
floor  is  7  feet  6  inches  and  on  the  second  floor  8  feet  10  inches. 

Tenants  belong  to  various  occupations.  The  daily  earnings  of  the 
beads  of  families  occupying  these  dwellings  are  1.50  francs  to  2  francs 
(29  cents  to  39  cents).  The  rent  varies  from  120  francs  to  144  francs 
($23.16  to  $27.79)  per  year,  which  is  about  the  same  as  that  paid  for 
furly  similar  accommodation  iu  the  neighborhood.  The  administra- 
tion seeks  to  make  the  tenant  the  owner  of  the  house.  The  rent  is 
figured  at  the  ordinary  rate — from  10  francs  to  12  francs  ($1.93  to 
$2.32)  per  month  as  a  maximum.  From  this  rental  a  sum  is  reserved 
to  pay  4  per  cent  on  the  coat  of  the  house.  The  remainder  is  capital- 
ized at  5  per  cent  and  divided  into  annual  installments,  which  go  for 
the  payment  of  the  house.  After  ten  years  a  tenant  can,  if  he  desires, 
buy  the  house  by  paying  4  per  cent  on  the  remainder  of  the  annual 
installments  until  such  are  fully  paid.  Up  to  1889  eleven  houses  had  been 
bought.  Allowance  is  made  if  tenants  fall  behind  in  their  payments 
as  a  result  of  sickness  or  inability  to  obtain  work;  only,  if  the  tenant 
takes  two  or  three  years  more  to  pay  his  annuities,  he  must  pay  on  the 
amounts  overdue  from  3  to  3^  per  cent  interest. 

The  original  cost  of  the  land  upon  which  the  dwellings  are  situated 
was  7,250  francs  ($1,309.25),  of  the  houses,  83,888  francs  ($16,190.38). 
Four  per  cent  upon  the  capital  invested  is  the  value  of  the  annual  net 
return.  Tenants  are  exempt  from  the  tax  on  personal  property,  and 
they  only  pay  a  land  tax  of  5.35  francs  ($1.03)  per  annum. 

There  is  no  loss  from  unoccupied  dwellings,  as  all  the  houses  are 
greatly  sought  after.  Rents  are  paid  monthly,  in  advance,  at  the 
banking  institution  managed  by  the  bureau.  Tenants  may  be  six 
months  in  arrears  before  ejectment  takes  place. 

Of  the  male  tenants  there  were  2  clerks,  35  laborers,  9  factory 
operatives,  and  34  in  miscellaneous  occupations;  of  the  women  there 
were  2  storekeepers,  55  laborers,  and  6  in  miscellaneous  occupations. 

Tenants  are  not  allowed  to  sublet  or  to  receive  boarders. 

In  1892,  out  of  a  total  population  of  257  in  the  group  of  model  dwell- 
ings, there  were  3  deaths — 2  children  and  1  man.  There  were  8  births 
in  the  group,  all  of  which  were  legitimate.  During  the  same  year  there 
were  206  births  in  the  town,  17  of  which  were  illegitimate. 

The  town  being  small  (7,300  population),  the  occupants  of  the  model 
dwellings  are  favorably  situated  with  reference  to  their  work. 


lislu'd  infant  and  ])rimary  so 
for  music,  d^a^vin^^  appicnt 
lisliod  also.  There  is  an  ol 
free  medical  service,  ali()si)i 
series  wliicli  have  been  orig 
working  people. 

MARIEMONT   MINING   C( 

At  Mariemont  1,77(),049  ? 
at  Bascoup  this  same  compj 
aggregating  1,184,010  scjua 
groups  of  four.     The  total 
0  inches  to  79  feet  8  inches, 
house.     The  dei>th  is  usua! 
of  the  ground  is  covered. 
the  most  of  it  is  divided 
Houses  have  two  stories  w 
stone  for  sill  facnnirs  of  do 
with  bricks.     Houses  are  1 
rooms.     Privies  are  situat 
Sewage  is  carried  iiway  by 
by  gratings  ])laced  at  sever 
by  the  company. 

The  prevailing  rental  for 
month.  Houses  with  mans 
Some  of  the  older  houses. 


EcaaananQQaa 


mariemont,  e 
Plan  No.  68  a. 
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Hieni  with  good  hooses  at  low  rent.  When  any  workingman  wants  to 
3  Iniild  a  house  the  company  advances  the  money  without  interest,  and 
*  deducts  the  amount  from  his  wages.  Twenty  per  cent  of  adult  work- 
men employed  by  the  company  have  become  owners  of  their  homes. 

Taxes  vary  from  5  to  6  francs  (97  cents  to  91.16),  according  to  the 
al^le  of  house,  and  are  paid  by  the  company.  Bents  are  payable 
monthly,  and  are  deducted  from  wages.  There  are  consequently  no 
arrears.  No  provision  is  made  for  evicting  tenants  going  on  strike,  but 
when  they  leave  the  employment  of  the  compaiiy  they  must  surrender 
the  houses.  Bents  have  not  been  raised  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Worthy  employees  only  are  given  the  privilege  of  becoming  tenants. 
They  are  in  the  main  miners,  although  some  are  machinists  and  other 
mechanics.  Subletting  is  not  allowed,  but  boarders  may  be  received 
by  permission  of  the  company.  Houses  are  rented  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  chief  of  the  division  in  which  the  applicant  works.  They 
are  much  sought  after  because,  on  account  of  the  low  rents,  tenants  can 
increase  their  savings  and  thus  the  sooner  become  owners  of  homes. 

Bread  ovens  have  been  erected  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  eight  house- 
holds. Bathrooms  have  been  fitted  up  at  the  workshops,  with  hot  and 
cold  water. 

Houses  are  all  constructed  according  to  the  type  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying plans  (plans  Nos.  68  A  and  68  B). 

BRUSSELS  WORKINGMEN'S  DWELLINGS  COMPANY,  BRUSSELS. 

The  object  of  this  company  (Soci6t6  Anonyme  des  Habitations  Ouv- 
ritees  dans  I'Agglomeration  Bruxelloise),  which  was  organized  in  1868, 
is  the  construction,  rental,  and  sale  to  workingmen  of  cheap  houses. 
The  present  King  of  the  Belgians  and  his  brother  are  shareholders,  and 
the  organization  received  support  from  some  of  the  leading  financial 
institutions  of  the  city.  Two  types  of  houses  have  been  erected — those 
in  groups  of  four,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  each  intended  for  a 
single  household,  and  those  having  a  number  of  tenements  under  the 
same  roo£  In  the  first  type  each  house  contains,  as  a  rule,  a  small  cel- 
lar, a  kitchen,  two  sleeping  rooms,  and  a  garret.  In  houses  of  a  slightly 
modified  type  an  additional  room  is  found  on  the  ground  floor.  In  the 
second  type  each  tenement  consists  of  a  kitchen  and  one  or  two  sleeping 
rooms.  The  company  has  constructed  six  groups  of  houses,  shelter- 
ing 526  families.  There  are  246  small  houses  and  24  tenement  build- 
ings, and  also  a  row  which  was  purchased  already  constructed.  The 
rents  of  the  first  type  of  house  vary  from  3.85  to  5.11  francs  (74  to  99 
cents)  per  week;  rents  in  the  tenement  buildings  are  from  3.92  to  6.02 
francs  (76  cents  to  $1.16)  per  week.  The  taxes  are  very  heavy,  amount- 
ing to  11.56  per  cent  of  the  gross  rental,  supposing  all  tenements  to  be 
occupied.  It  has  been  due  largely  to  this  fact  that  the  company  has 
not  been  a  success  commercially,  a  small  dividend,  amounting  to  about 
2  per  cent,  being  the  average  annual  amount  paid. 
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«/«r.<  '>..;.- ;^.^  «4j».  ;ft:.*...'/ri/>^  in  1^^  Ir.<»  e^p^cal  atnrfc"  !■  1  m  imI 
fiiigir^.  '«.'.•; '/i*;..  Iri  i,:»^f^x  I*  the  eacLstru^^cioii  of  faoo^es  tosartft 
\,*»',!.i:*  ff,{  •  '..A  :.'j^t;,*-u  a.%d  th^  suyjoL^itiozi  of  existizi^  baildiii^ tLe: 
t*  \»A\t  'A\ *\  '-,%:. .^'Vi  f  ;& .71 " : ;or ;ition.  Ic  sell*  iLs  pnopcny  on  a«nnal  y^ 
it.t.i,*  ■  i»t  tt-u^-^.  Wii'.  iiOij^K.  It  c^#minenced  OfieratiGiis  bj  eretti:; 
t  '.'I  *\..\u'\  if..''*:'-*  ''f  h'lnnhri.  The  first  was  situated  in  the  d"! 
ri.'ii.f.  'if  hfi>iv;il.  /j<',;ir  V'<:rvi<:r.i.  and  waa  ciiZD|ios«d  of  16  hoas€&iL 
ol  '.  i»w»j  )i;ivi-  Jiw-.n  noM.  Tij*-,  w;i;ond  groap  includes  12  oue-sto? 
I.'i'ji--.  ;ii>'l  ;i  \iintt:  U'ii*'.mt:ui  huiUling.  A  third  ^roup  of  biiiIdiD{& 
tjiin\,n''.nt'/^  II  Iioij».«-.h,  w;irt  r:orj.-tru<:t«-d  iu  l?idS.  With  the  exceptions 
\  -It  ff.n-^j  Mm-  ;i'tMfifi;itjoij  lias  paid  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent  anBoailT. 
'1  Iti-.  M'ur  111  ji--,  iirnall  Uou-fM  Una  been  1^40  fraiics  (946.32)  per  annum. 

cit£  hotaux,  mons. 

'llii*.  rnh-i|itr'.<-,  which  \h  (Mitin^Iy  a  private  affair  and  the  work <^ 
M  I. null-  ll<)y;iiix,  wii.i  rfMiiiiicrircd  in  1881.  In  all  8G  houses  74ofi0Oi 
iiMiiii^  itiiil  \'.\  hoipu'M  Willi  stores  attachiMl,  have  been  constructed  at k 
liil.il  Id '.I,  inrjiMliii/^  viiliii'  (»t'  JMiMJ,  ot(*..,  of  514,343  francs  ($99  2<'>Oi 
A  iiiii  iiiiiiii  iM  iiTfivi'd  on  tlio  <'.iipit(i1.  The  buildings  are  of  brick. 
^mIIi  whih-  riiniii^  tiinnnin^s,  nnd  an>  bnilt  in  continuons  blocks.  ^ 
till-  1 1  liiui  loniii  llw('Mln^^s  an*  :iIiko.  The  12  larger  houses  with  stoitt 
iiir  iiiM'i  ihmI  lirttrr  biiihlin^s.  Thoy  are  sitnated  at  the  corners  and i£ 
tlir  iiihlilh'  III  tlio  liloi'lis,  iiihl  mmvc  to  break  the  uniformity  of  ardii' 
irriniiil  niiilinr.  Privh's  liavo  been  phu'oil  outside  the  houses.  Artf 
rihin  wcll.'i  hnvo  been  sank,  iind  a  hunulry,  ronvenieutly  located  is 
pi  ii\  ubMl  idi  I  lio  li  ro  UNO  (if  (UTnp:Mi(s.  Krnts  vary  from  15  to  18  fhinct 
^t"!M)  i«i  t.vli^  piM-  month.  Most  o\'  tho  tenants  are  employees  of  tiie 
ltel.'i;in  f.tiitr  r:nl\ui> ,  at  tho  arsenal  of  Mons,  or  machinists  and  other 
am. .IMS     PwoIbnKs  iUT  not  sold  to  individual  occupants.     Plans  an 
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BOIS-DU-LUC  MINING  COMPAN7,  BOIS-DU-LUC. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  commercial  companies  (Soci6t6  des  Oharbon- 
nages  du  Bois-da-Lac)  in  Belgium,  its  original  articles  of  association 
bearing  date  February  14, 1685.  In  1838  the  company  commenced  its 
housing  activities,  and  since  that  time  it  has  constructed  three  principal 
groups  of  dwellings— one  of  1G6  houses,  a  second  of  85  houses,  and  a 
third  of  84  houses  near  the  original  group.  The  original  group  is  dis- 
posed in  four  squares — two  having  an  area  of  59,094  square  feet  in  the 
interior  courts  and  t^'e  other  two  having  an  area  of  71,042  square  feet 
in  the  interior  courts.  Each  house  contains  four  rooms  and  cellar,  and 
is  occupied  by  one  family.  A  garden,  containing  2,691  square  feet,  is 
set  aside  for  cultivation  by  each  family,  and  additional  ground  may  be 
rented  in  the  neighborhood  for  raising  vegetables  and  fruit.  Good 
sewerage  and  water  supply  systems  have  been  provided.  Hot  water, 
which  is  provided  by  a  condensing  engine,  may  also  be  had.  A  house 
rents  for  8.50  francs  ($1.64)  per  month,  including  supply  of  gas.  The 
original  cost  of  each  house  was  1,700  francs  ($328.10).  The  second  group 
of  houses  is  somewhat  more  expensive,  the  original  cost  of  each  house  be- 
ing 2,200  francs  ($424.60).  The  rent,  including  gas,  is  9.50  francs  ($1.83) 
each  per  month.  In  the  third  group  rents  vary  from  5  francs  to  8  francs 
(97  cents  to  $1.54)  per  mouth,  gas  not  included.  A  bake  oven  is  sup- 
plied for  each  seven  houses  in  the  last  two  groups.  Tenants  who  leave 
the  employment  of  the  company  are  not  ejected,  but  their  rents  are 
raised  3  francs  (58  cents)  per  month.  In  all  335  families,  comprising 
nearly  1,800  people,  find  shelter  in  the  houses  of  the  company.  Sub- 
letting is  permitted  where  the  lodger  is  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 
If  he  be  an  outsider  the  rent  is  raised  3  francs  (58  cents)  per  month  per 
person  lodged.    A  moderate  return  upon  the  capital  is  received. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  numerous  model  enterprises 
in  Belgium  which  have  not  been  mentioned  for  lack  of  space.  The 
principal  of  these  are  situated  at  Alost,  Antwerp,  F16malle,  Fl^nu, 
Ghent,  Huy,  Isle-le-Pr^,  Jodoigne,  Liege,  Marchiennes  au  Pont,  Mons, 
Morlanwelz,  Namur,  Nivelles,  Ougr^e,  Quenast,  Euysbroeck,  Seraing, 
Soumagne,  Stavelot,  Str^py-Bracquegnies,  Thy-le-Oh&teau,  Trooz, 
Turnhout,  Val  Saint-Lambert,  Verviers,  Wetteren,  Willebroek,  and 
Wygmael-lez-Louvain. 

A  statement  of  the  activities  of  these  additional  enterprises  appears 
in  the  interesting  work  of  Baron  de  Boyer  de  Dour. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN  BT7ILDINO  ASSOCIATION,  BBRIiIN. 

The  property  of  the  Berlin  Building  Association  {Baugeno88ensehaft)j 
over  which  Herr  K.  Schrader,  member  of  the  imperial  parliament,  pre- 
sides, ifl  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Berlin.  The  company  has  devoted 
its  efforts  to  building  small  dwellings,  which  it  sells  to  occupants.  A 
double  dwelling  house,  for  two  fieunilies,  is  seloot^  I^t  ^^^Kbi^sc^NsL^s^ 
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I  It  is  situated  ou  a  lot  containing  5,328  square  feet.    Only  a  veiy 

^^^^  jwrtiou  of  this  {about  niie-seventh}  is  built  upon,  Tbe  remaii 
^^^L  open  space  iu  tlie  front  aud  side  and  a  large  garden  in  tbo  rear. 
^^^H  In  tlie  coui^truetion,  wbiuh  ia  two  stories  in  height,  brick  is  tlie  in«t» 
^^^r  rial  aned.  There  is  a  cellar  with  cemented  floor.  Each  family  has  ill 
P  own  privy,  which  is  situated  in  an  extension  at  the  back.     The  tnbq* 

I  tern  is  employed.    Water  is  supplied  by  each  house  having  a  viR 

I  Heating  is  done  with  porcelain  stoves,  and  lamps  supply  lighting.   I 

H  wash  ttitclien  or  laundry  and  a  stable  with  two  stalls  are  located  id  ■ 

A  outhouse  at  the  buck  of  the  court.    An  ordinary  range  has  been  ItM 

■ in  each  kitchen.     Coal  is  kept  in  the  outhouse. 

^^^^  The  bouses  are  plainly  built,  with  no  exterior  or  interior  decorationt 
^^^H  Only  tbe  ordinary  cunveuiences  as  regards  clothespresses,  pantries, 
^^^F  etc.,  have  been  plaeed  in  the  dwellings.  The  kitchens  are  10  feeiS 
^^^  inches  by  9  feet  1  inch,  and  two  additional  rooms  on  the  Batne  floor  U 
feet  5  inches  by  9  feet  1  Inch  and  15  feet  11  inches  by  13  feet  10  inebM^ 
'  respectively.    The  ceilings  of  these  rooms  are  10  feet  6  i  iicbes  in  heigiL 

The  total  cost  of  each  double  house  was  8,000  marks  ($I,90i). 

The  first  house  was  opened  for  habitation  in  1886.  Up  to  the  fUI  of 
1892, 66  houses  had  been  built — 26  of  which  were  situated  at  AdletshoC 
24  at  Lichterfelde,  and  16  at  Hermsdorf.  All  these  places  are  sobartw 
of  Berlin,  the  first  name<l  being  about  7  miles  from  the  city.  The  ooit 
for  daily  transportation  to  and  from  tbe  city  is  about  50  marks  (911.90) 
annnally  for  workmen  living  iu  Adiershof  and  Lichterfelde.  The  jou- 
ney  between  Hermsdorf  and  the  city  costs  1.60  marks  (36  cents)  per  w«A 
I  for  the  round  trip.    There  are  no  workingmen's  trains  iu  Berlin  of  tbi 

^^K       same  kind  as  in  London. 

^^m  up  to  1802,  750,000  marks  ($178,500)  had  been  spent  by  this  fM>rpm 
^^H  tion  for  furthering  its  work.  Houses  are  built  for  the  porpose  of  tits 
^^B  only.  When  completed  members  draw  lots  for  them.  Only  those  moo- 
r  bers  are  eligible  who  have  paid  at  least  50  marks  ($U.90)  on  their 

shares,  who  have  been  members  at  least  one  year,  and  who  agree  to  the 
I  terms  of  the  contract.    A  conveyance  is  not  given  unleaa  a  cash  paj'- 

'  ment  of  one-third  of  the  cost  price  is  made.     In  that  case  a  mortgage 

will  be  taken  by  the  association  for  the  remainder.  In  all  other  cases 
the  bouse  remaius  tbe  property  of  the  association  antil  the  uecessai? 
one-third  is  covered  by  installment  payments.    Until  posseesioa  of  tlie 

»houiie  is  actnaUy  obtained  »  rental,  based  on  the  cost  price,  is  paid  in 
addition  to  the  installment  payment.  Members  must  themselves  dwdl 
in  tbe  houses  they  purchase,  and  eacb  member  may  secore  bat  one 
house.  Payments  are  made  quarterly.  The  annual  amount  to  be  paid 
is  6  per  cent  on  the  capital,  of  which  2  per  cent  is  accounted  as  a  pay- 
ment OD  tbe  house.  As  soon  as  one-third  of  tbe  cost  price  ia  paid,  ontf 
4  per  cent  is  paid  annually.  Members  may  pay  more  than  2  pep  cent  ■ 
year  if  they  desire,  or  they  may  at  other  times  pay  amoanta  fy»n  19 
marks  ($2.38)  upward  on  tbe  house,  which  amount'^  and  paymeDts  win  be 
credited  to  their  accoaat.   Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  on  ths  ptj- 
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m^nts  is  credited  to  the  members.  The  only  other  method  is  for  the 
intending  proprietor  to  advance  one-third  of  the  purchase  money,  and 
then  the  association  builds  the  house  he  wants  and  indorses  his  paper 
for  a  loan  from  the  governmentinsurance  fund  (invaliditdtsversicherung)^ 
or  from  two  private  companies,  one  of  them  a  life  insurance  and  the 
other  a  fire  insurance  company,  who  lend  money  thus.  The  houses  are 
sold  for  a  trifie  more  than  cost  price;  that  is,  about  7^  per  cent.  Thus, 
houses  costing  8,000  marks  ($1,904)  sell  for  8,600  marks  ($2,046.80). 
The  4  per  cent  rent  is  based  on  this  selling  price. 

Additions  or  new  buildings  can  not  be  constructed  in  front  of  the 
building  line.  The  space  in  front  of  a  house  can  be  used  only  as  a 
garden.  The  front  fence  must  be  either  a  hedge  or  an  iron  grating,  or 
it  may  be  a  wall  not  over  39  inches  high.  The  land  set  aside  as  a  pri- 
vate street  must  always  be  used  as  such.  Not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  ground  can  ever  be  built  upon.  Houses  may  never  have  more  than 
three  stories,  and  must  be  at  least  9  feet  10  inches  from  the  boundary 
line  of  the  neighboring  property.  All  occupations  necessitating  noise, 
smoke,  unpleasant  odors,  or  things  that  might  be  offensive  in  any  way 
to  the  neighborhood,  may  not  be  carried  on  in  the  houses.  Drinking 
places  can  not  be  opened  except  when  particularly  specified  in  the  con- 
tract. The  association  may  require  the  owner  of  property  to  remove 
any  person  guilty  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  or  whose  presence  might 
endanger  the  reputation  of  the  neighborhood,  if  such  persons  are  living 
as  lessees  in  any  of  the  houses.  The  terras  of  the  contract  of  sale  hold 
good  even  after  the  house  is  fully  paid  for. 

The  assets  of  the  building  association  January  1, 1892,  amounted  to 
109,003.05  marks  ($26,085.63),  which  consisted  of  a  paid-up  capital  of 
04,956.25  marks  ($22,599.59)  and  a  reserve  fund  of  14,646.80  marks 
($3,485.94).  Five  per  cent  has  been  distributed  annually  as  dividends 
since  the  association  was  first  organized.  Borrowed  cax)ital  amounts  to 
30,092.15  marks  ($7,161.93),  upon  which  3  J  and  4  per  cent  interest  is  paid. 

The  occupations  of  heads  of  families  who  have  acquired  property 
through  the  association  up  to  1892  are  as  follows: 

OCCUPATIONS    OF    HEADS    OF   FAMILIES    WHO    HAVE    ACQUIRED    PROPERTY 

THROUGH  THE  BERLIN  BUILDING  ASSOCIATION. 


Occupation. 


Af^ents 

Architect 

]^an k  vU'Tk 

liluckHmith 

Itook  I  tinders 

Jiookkeopers 

Biittber 

Cabinetmakers 

Carver 

Compositors 

Disiolector 

Dressmaker 

Draftsmen , 

Engineer 

Foreman 

Foreman  dyeing  establish 
ment 


Num| 
ber.  ' 


3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
] 
1 


Occnpation. 


Foreman,  tannerj 

Geometer 

Government  employees 
(xovemment  messenger 

Hairdresser 

Jonmalist 

Laborers 

Leather  case  maker  ... 

Locksmiths 

I^ocoiiiotive  engineer .. 

MaoliiniMts 

Masons 

Musicians 

No  occupation  (invalid) 

Paper  h  an  gers , 

Pust-offlce  employees . . 
Printer 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
6 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
4 
1 


Occupation. 


Restaurant  keeper  . . . . 

Railway  clerks 

Salesman 

Sculptor 

Secretary  

Shoemakers 

Silk  dyer 

Silversmith 

Tailorrt 

Tanners 

Teachers 

Tinners 

Turner 

Weavers 

Not  specified 

Not  specified  (widows) 


.Num« 
ber. 


1 

2 


\ 


ft     ^TKUc  apnar  v 


^5uic  -Sua**  i^*^?w  »^  iw-n^rr  ir  jutmB^aL 
4§u$fVi.  911  xkPcr:*'AsmxA  nut  *hi\o»£»'««?L  li* 

'WxiKV  Ik  oivi:'^  ♦r.T'i^mt  lU'.r*  'Juwi  urn  jitli 
♦a  m  ,«*r  'ill*  lAv*^  >«*r".  «r»  ▼'iitt*T»r  r^JLii  i*  * 
Amv*^  ^Ap^i  V,  pr»»vr,.vvi^  *>^raij.  rKiiyriL  ^iclo.^ 


O 


/J^;/t^  V/  f/'AX  l>  i;,^:r*^,     fo^i:  'u\:Ar^\  And  eij 
poi^ttrikl  '^r^^  air<?  ff'jjiiuf'A  uj  the  hnilding. 

'n#''  h//o>./'*  ;if#!  ^/f  fffttr  ty[»''».  A  ^lon^^le  model  dwelliiif^  Ifeoo^e  is 
i'hif^\*  u  tut  tU'.*j'j\\^'u»u,  It  \a  two  AU}nH^  in  height  aod  oonstmcsed  of 
w/^/^1  ^iff'l  r/;n''r<'M'.  'Ih^'.  thi':Kri^.^^  of  the  external  waila  is  5  inclieL 
No  >if»<*^'jHl  arrHripr<fri<'fitH  luivi!  b^t^^n  made  to  secure  fireproof  qaalitji 
Iffit  Mm*,  hofjf.^n  Hr<'  il<'t;i':li<'H.  A  cellar  jiaved  with  bricks  and  cement 
tiv.vu\tU'^l\n*.  <'.riMMr  urifb'.r  ^\\}',h'M.  A  HJn^Ie  Htreet  entrance  serres  for 
two  UuuWU'M.  I'.jirh  fiirriily  Iihh  a  w.parate  privy,  which  is  situated 
oiilnhU*..  The  \}\l  of  Mi<*  piivy  JH  {*<MiuMit  lined,  water  tight,  and  cot* 
luiMJ  Willi  a  Uy\\\  ililiii^  lid.  ('jty  wat4*T  Ih  supplied  and  the  quantity 
iiIIowimI  \f\  liiiliniilrfl.  iron  niti^'CH  and  Htoves  furnish  the  means  of 
h(Millii(r.  unit  \!,\v\  r»t  ml  lanipM,  at  th(^  option  of  the  tenant,  the  lightingi 
<ionhhiK  laii^rM  iito  Mm  ptopfi'iy  of  tlio  tenant.  There  are  no  inside 
(lorniiil  IniiM,  II till  I  ho  rxlri  iot'M  urn  {ilaiii. 

Mitrli  Mtn^'.lo  linuMo  rnnliiinrt  \*  Www  nM>in  tonomcnts.  The  kitch^is 
iii'o  IM  lool  i  iht  lioM  by  I  lool  \)  InrJMw,  ilu^  living  rooms  13  feet  4  inches 
by  M  loo!  I  im  hoM,  iumI  llio  iMMlroonm  \\\  Wvi  \  inches  by  9  feet  10  inche& 
Tlio  lM^I^•Jll  «»!  (lio  orilin^iM  Ih  IVoni  t»  foot  0  inoluvs  to  8  feet  4  inches  on 
(ho  MotMMul  Uoor  unit  \K\  iivot  il  iiu  Iiom  on  (ho  ground  tloor. 

Tho  minuiU  lonhd  Im  1 1^  iu.u  Km  ^$»;.:17^  Ihm*  tonoment,  or  about  20 
porooni  lo.*in  (htin  U\\  \\\\\\\W\\\\\  Miiuihu'  luvoninuHlation  in  the  neigh- 
bo*  hood.  Iho  {y^\u\\\\  4  tuo  tov  tho  u\on(  ptu t  tWtorv  oiH>nUives,  where 
tho  hoi^d  ot  iho  tuind\  ouuim  iuoonU\  tVom  IHH>  iu;ivks  to  l^^OO  marks 

Vho  u^id  umwbov  xM  \\\odol  dw^dbu.^u  \u  th\H  j:r\Mip  Monging  to  the 
^vi^^viox  1^  vmv  u\xI  Uso  lUv,^  o\^^  w  H^  v^^viusl  tor  U,Voitjition  in  1872. 
i1^^^\vvu*^»^l  %s^^\  w  !>•  \/Mi  \ss^x»M\K4y*'>*  V*-"^'  IVvAat*  ar^  allowed 
li^Uxvmo  |vo^vviouv\^  ^Pnv^s  i^vwxvji  \  ^s^  \sv^^i  v'a  vUoiHirvhasa  money 
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per  annum,  in  quarterly  payments.    Five  per  cent  interest  is  thus 
provided  for. 

The  total  amount  of  share  capital  is  750,000  marks  ($178,500),  all  of 
which  has  been  provided  by  the  stock  company.  The  rate  of  dividends 
paid  annually  has  been  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

1872  to  1874,  inclusive i^ 

1875 34 

1876 31 

1877 Si 

1878  and  1879 4 

1880  to  1883,  inclusive 3 

1884 2i 

1885 3i 

1886  to  1891,  inclusive 4 

The  borrowed  capital  amounts  to  100,000  marks  ($23,800),  in  the  form 
of  a  municipa]  loan  from  the  city  of  Barmen.  Three  per  cent  interest 
is  paid  on  this.  The  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance  is  paid  by  the 
occupants.  There  is  no  particular  tax  in  Barmen  having  a  tendency 
to  favor  or  retard  the  erection  of  model  dwellings  of  this  character. 
There  was  no  loss  of  rent  from  unoccupied  lodgings  during  the  year  for 
which  returns  were  given,  lieuts  are  paid  monthly.  The  rentals  in 
the  model  dwellings  have  steadily  advanced.  The  cause  of  this  has 
been  the  enhancement  in  value  of  the  ground.  Tenants  upon  signing 
the  lease  must  make  a  deposit,  which  is  augmented  every  month,  and 
upon  the  termination  of  the  lease  this  amount  is  repaid  with  interest  at 
5  per  cent  per  annum.  The  tenant  must  give  six  months'  notice  of  his 
intention  to  quit  and  the  proprietor  equal  notice  before  proceeding  to 
eject.  Tenants  are  only  permitted  to  sublet  ui)on  special  written  per- 
mission, and  then  only  when  circumstances  justify  it. 

The  majority  of  tenants  work  from  one-half  mile  to  two  miles  from 
their  dwellings.  Eailway  and  street  cars  are  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

COOPBRATIVE    BUILDINa    COMPANY,  MttNCHBN-OLADBACH. 

The  type  of  dwelling  house  belonging  to  this  company  (Gladbachor 
Actien-Baugesellschaft)  which  has  been  selected  for  description  has  a 
frontage  of  14  feet  9  inches  and  a  depth  of  41  feet  4  inches.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  a  lot  32  feet  10  inches  front  by  76  feet  3  inches  deep.  Plans 
showing  the  disposition  of  this  and  similar  houses,  the  front  elevation, 
and  interior  arrangement  are  given  (plans  Nos.  70  A  and  70  B). 

The  unbuilt  space  is  used  as  a  court  and  garden.  It  is  situated 
in  front  and  at  the  side  and  rear.  Ilouses  are  built  of  brick,  the 
thickness  of  the  exterior  walls  being  10  inches.  Each  dwelling  has  a 
cellar  paved  with  bricks.  A  single  street  entrance  serves  for  more 
than  one  family.    There  are  no  means  of  ventilation  provided  other 
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than  windows  and  transoms.  There  is  one  priyy,  situated  oatside  die 
building,  tor  the  use  of  all  occupants  of  a  single  houae.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  these  ranges  from  six  to  twelve.  Priyiee  baye  water-ti|flit  pits, 
with  ventilating  shaft  and  a  covered  seak  There  is  very  little  plomb- 
ing  in  the  house,  and  in  general  water  is  procured  firom  wells  on  the 
outside.  Hearing  is  done  with  iron  stoves,  and  oO  is  the  lif^hting  mate- 
rial used.  Iron  boxes  are  useil  for  fuel  storage.  There  is  an  iron  range 
in  each  house.    WoiKlen  U^xes  are  used  for  garbage  receptacles. 

Tlie  houses  are  Oi'cu)ued  by  factory  operatives.  Heads  of  fiunilies 
in  four-rooin  tenements  earn  usually  from  800  to  900  marks  ($190.40 
to  $L'U.L'o  annually,  the  total  earnings  of  the  family  being  from  1,700 
to  l.Soo  luaiks  ,*4oi.t;o  to  ♦4l'S.40). 

The  yearly  rental  paid  for  a  four- room  tenement  is  IfiO  marks (93S.70). 
Similar  aeeonimodation  in  the  neighborhood  would  cost  192  marks 
^$45.70).  Three  ro<»m  tenements  are  likewise  occupied  by  fiMitory  oper- 
atives. Thf  bead  of  the  family  earns  annually  firom  700  to  750  marks 
^^Ii.U'.ttO  to  $I7S.oo  .  The  annual  rental  paid  for  this  class  of  lodgings 
is  10"^  marks  ^i:r».70  .  Fairly  similar  accommodation  in  the  neigbor- 
hoiul  iVoTu  private  parties  would  cost  144  marks  ($^27). 

The  :ii  Mlel  ilw,  :i::i;^'s  owned  by  this  corporation  were  first  €>peDed  for 
ha.'i:a:i':i  in  Ivi*.  Theie  are  in  all  413  houses.  The  total  eoet  of  the 
puviiry,  :uolu«I:!.^  rue  land,  has  been  1,41\VJ80  marks  ($355^76.64). 
Till-  I'U'^rM  es: r.iMicd  valueot  the  property  is  1.8<H),000 marks (#428,400). 

Tc:.a\:s  may  lur-ome  pi-piietors  of  the  houses  thejoecapy  on  the 
coii«::::-'n  ilia: : ':  ey  payo::e  iwvlrVn  ^A  thecost  price  annually,  in  monthly 
insrar.:i.ci;:>.  with  :n>:es:  at  "»  per  cent.  The  reservation  appearing 
i:i  thtr  tlevd  :o  rile  p-n  .biiser  is  that  at  least  a  10-foot  space  next  to 
tlif  h-usf  11. list  l»e  it::  hve  f:i»in  lni:ali::j:s,  in  order  that  the  eottace 

It.  tt .  >.i •.  t.   ^ .1  «t  I    k.'\r  •.!-•  ^>«  ■•  i«(«L*t  *i« 

Thv  :•■:  I.  share  eap::al«'i  tb:scor|M>ra:iou  is  ;^30,CHX)  marks  (#78,5I0L 
ai.ii  l.a>  ".  r« :.  ^;l^s. ::';  tn.1  for  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  with  joint  stock 
Ci'!!  p..'  :r>.  Tl.e  rate  of  a::::u  il  dividend  paid  on  the  share  capitail 
^::.^e  :'.f  e:::r:p:i>e  was  foun-led  has  avtrraiie-l  4^  i»ercent.  Dividends 
are  liii.::ctl  t*-  o  jer  ct-;.:.  The  t^^tal  amount  of  reserve  set  aside  ap  to 
the  ei.d  «  t  rl.e  r->..al  year  c-vt-red  by  this  invesiigiition  was  3^000 
marks  ^*-.''i^  ,  n'j:.e  of  which  had  l-een  expeialed  in  building  other 
n;«'«lt^*.  'rvcil::.^-*.  The  avtrrau't:  ai.uual  net  pronr  on  the  fiscal  opera- 
tions. ;:...'l-.:.i:ii^  l-.th  »i:v;dtu«I  a^d  ie>e:ve,  has  In^-n  during^  the  whole 
]  »r:"«;  4^:  it-r  et*:.:.  The  boriowe^i  capital  is  4iHKiHH»  marks  (#lld,620), 
a'^«l  i.a--  L*ttr!i  >e  iied  n-*»:n  the  City  Savings  Bank  of  Milnchen- 
Gla-l:  ich  .;:  4  ;  ».:■  c'li*. 

The  .»'.  t-:.*jf  :"  :.i\»r<  p^^r  house  hasbeou  13  marks  v^^^^.'^T)  per  annum. 
UL'lrr  th:<  is  ::.  ....i»-d  the  iiieonie  tax*  the  ground  and  building  lax, 
the  It.-.:  tax.  •!..  1  thrr  o»*;::.'::iLil  taX- 

ccat  oi  the  total  lodjCings  were  unoccupied  duriu^  the  lack 
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year  for  which  retarns  were  received,  with  a  resulting  loss  of  800  marks 
($190.40).  Eeiits  are  paid  monthly.  The  only  case  where  advanced 
payments  are  required  is  where  a  house  is  purchased  on  the  installment 
plan.  Eents  are  not  called  lor  by  an  authorized  agent  of  the  propri* 
etor,  neither  are  they  retained  from  the  wages,  as  the  occupiers  are  not 
employees  of  the  corporation.  The  tenant  is  usually  allowed  to  remain 
in  arrears  from  one  to  three  months.  The  sum  lost  through  nonpay- 
ment of  arrears  during  the  year  was  400  marks  ($95.20).  The  tenant 
must  give  one  mouth's  notice  of  his  intention  to  leave.  Before  ejectment 
may  take  plae.e  an  order  of  the  court  must  be  obtained  and  then  three 
month's  time  is  allowed.  Owing  to  the  industrial  depression  and 
plethora  in  buildings  in  Gladbach  rents  fell  during  the  eighties,  but 
have  advanced  since  1890. 

Tlie  average  duration  of  tenancy  is  about  two  years.  Tenants  may 
sublet  and  take  boarders  where  they  can  do  so  without  violating  the 
health  laws.  Only  tenants  inhabiting  the  four  large  houses  built 
recently,  to  accommodate  from  seven  to  eight  families  each,  are  subject 
to  regulations. 

The  only  annexes  are  the  common  laundries  and  drying  rooms,  which 
are  found  in  the  tenement  houses  just  referred  to. 

The  architecture  of  the  detached  houses  is  varied,  and  the  group,  as 
a  whole,  forms  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 

MUTUAL  BUILDING  COMPAN7,  LANDSBERQ  ON  THE  WARTA. 

The  frontage  of  the  lot  upon  which  a  typical  house  of  the  Mutual 
Building  Company  (OemeinnUtziger  Bauverein)  is  built  is  30  feet  and 
the  depth  89  feet  8  inches.  The  building  has  a  frontage  of  29  feet  6 
inches  and  a  depth  of  39  feet  7  inches.  The  unoccupied  space  serves 
as  a  garden  and  court.  The  building  is  two  stories  high,  and  is  con- 
structed of  stone  and  cement.  The  roofing  is  of  tiles.  A  cellar,  with 
brick  pavement,  is  situated  under  one-half  of  the  house.  A  single  street 
entrance  serves  for  four  families.  Very  poor  ventilation  exists,  as  the 
tenements  are  situated  back-toback.  There  is  a  clear  open  space 
around  the  building,  however.  Privies  have  been  provided  outside  the 
building  in  the  ratio  of  one  for  every  two  families,  or  for  every  ten  to 
fourteen  persons.  The  ordinary  pit  is  the  receptacle  for  night  soil. 
There  are  no  special  sanitary  arrangements  in  relation  to  plumbing  and 
sewerage.  The  quantity  of  water  allowed  is  unlimited.  Ordinary 
earthenware  stoves  furnish  the  heating  and  oil  lamps  the  lighting.  A 
small  iron  range  has  been  put  in  each  kitchen  by  the  company.  Fuel 
storage  exists  in  separate  compartments  in  the  cellar.  The  garbage 
receptacle  is  a  brick  pit  constructed  next  to  the  privy.  There  are  no 
window  shutters,  porches,  or  verandas.  There  has  been  no  attempt  at 
exterior  decoration,  and  the  interior  walls  are  simply  painted. 

There  are  two  tenements^  front  and  back,  in  each  of  these  houses, 
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containing  three  rooms  each.  The  kitchens  are  6  feet  7  inches  by  IS 
feet  2  inches,  the  living  rooms  17  feet  11  inches  by  13  feet  4  inches, 
the  bedrooms  13  feet  2  inches  by  7  feet  5  inches  and  7  feet  2  inches, 
re8pe(*.tively.  The  ceilings  are  9  feet  4  inches  high*  There  is  also 
a  stairway  corridor  13  feet  2  inches  by  6  feet  7  inches.  The  staircase 
is  3  feet  1  inch  wide. 

The  rental  paid  for  a  three-room  tenement  of  this  kind  is  104  marks 
($24.75)  per  year.  Similar  accommodation  in  the  vicinity  would  proba- 
bly cost  from  130  marks  to  156  marks  ($30.94  to  $37.13).  The  honses 
are  occapied  largely  by  laborers  earning  from  600  marks  to  800  marks 
($142.80  to  $190.40)  per  year. 

The  cost  of  the  lot  on  which  one  of  these  honses  is  bnilt  was  1,700 
murks  ($404.00) ;  the  cost  of  constraction  was  7,280  marks  ($1,732.64). 
The  first  building  was  opened  for  habitation  in  1889.  Tenants  may 
become  ])roprietors  by  paying  from  1,500  marks  to  2,000  marks  ($357  to 
$470)  cash  and  the  remainder  in  installments.  Four  per  cent  interest 
is  provided  for.  The  deed  contains  a  reservation  that  the  porohaser 
may  not  let  any  of  the  tenements  in  the  house  for  more  than  2  marks 
(48  cents)  per  week  as  long  as  he  owes  2,000  marks  ($476)  to  the 
company. 

The  share  capital  of  this  corporation  is  100,000  marks  ($23,800),  of 
which  50,000  marks  ($11,900)  have  been  paid  in.  It  is  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany, where  the  dividend  is  limited  to  4  per  cent.  So  far  the  dividends 
have  been  small — 3  per  cent  the  first  year,  nothing  the  second  year,  and 
1  per  cent  tlie  third  year.  Including  the  reserve,  li  per  cent  is  abont  the 
average  annual  net  profit  so  far  made.  The  total  amount  of  borrowed 
capital  is  41,000  marks  ($9,758),  mainly  from  the  city  bank,  secured  by 
a  first  mortgage  on  the  property.  The  annual  rate  of  interest  paid  on 
borrowed  capital  is  4  per  cent.  A  building  tax  of  4  per  cent  of  the  rental 
value  and  a  communal  tax  of  2  per  cent  of  the  rental  value  are  paid. 

A  little  less  than  100  marks  ($23.80)  resulted  from  loss  of  rentals  of 
unoccupied  tenements  during  the  fiscal  year  1891-92.  Bents  are  paid 
weekly  in  advance,  and  are  called  for  by  an  authorized  agent  of  the 
proprietor.  Arrearages  are  not  allowed  unless  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. Six  months'  notice  of  intention  to  quit  is  required  from 
tenants,  though  exceptions  to  this  are  allowed.  Fourteen  days'  notice 
is  necessary  before  proceeding  to  ejectment.  It  is  estimated  that  15  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  heads  of  tenant  families  goes  for  rent. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  dwellings  live  within  one-half  to  a  mile  and 
one-half  from  their  work. 

A  laundry  has  been  provided  for  every  four  tenements.  The  ori^nal 
cost  was  300  marks  ($71.40).    It  may  be  used  gratuitously  by  tenants. 

Bouses  built  so  far  are  very  similar  in  their  architecture,  but  in  future 

constructions  it  is  anticipated  that  the  types  will  be  more  varied.    It  is 

the  opinion  of  the  president  of  this  society  that  in  building  small  houses 

those  which  shelter  tour  families  are  cheapest,  and  further  that  woi 

ot  like  to  live  alone  in  one  house. 


ifljiE'a' 
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MARINB  8ERVICB  OF  THE  GBRMAN   BBffPIRXI,  FRIBDRICHaORT. 

Buildings  have  been  constmcted  by  the  German  government  for  the 
use  of  its  employees  in  the  marine  service.  There  are  several  types, 
one  of  which,  tyi)e  0,  is  selected  for  description.  The  lot  has  a  front- 
age of  105  feet  and  a  depth  of  144  feet  4  inches.  The  house  and  out- 
house occupy  but  1 ,987  square  feet  of  the  total  area  of  15,155  square  feet. 
The  space  not  built  upon  serves  in  front  as  a  parking  and  in  the  rear  of 
the  building  as  a  vegetable  garden.  The  house  is  two  stories  in  height, 
and  is  built  of  red  brick  and  finished  with  hard  wood.  No  special 
arrangements  have  been  made  in  construction  to  secure  fireproof  qual- 
ities. A  cellar  has  been  dug  under  one  portion  of  the  house,  and  each 
tenant  has  a  sex)arate  space  and  a  separate  entrance.  The  cellar  floor  is 
of  cement.  An  entrance  has  been  provided  for  ea<;h  family  inhabiting 
the  house.  A  privy,  situated  outside  the  building,  is  provided  for  each 
family.  There  is  no  pit  or  privy  vault,  but  a  barrel,  which  is  emptied 
weekly,  is  placed  underneath  to  receive  the  refuse.  The  dwelling  has 
through  circulation.  There  is  no  water  in  the  house.  Well  water  is 
used,  and  this  is  examined  periodically  by  a  bacteriologist.  There  is 
a  range  with  a  boiler  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  tiled  stove  in  the  living 
room.  In  houses  of  types  A  and  B,  where  lodgers  may  be  taken,  the 
rooms  intended  for  lodgers  have  iron  stoves,  provided  with  a  place  in 
which  food  can  be  kept  warm.  A  garbage  receptacle  for  each  family  is 
placed  in  the  rear  of  the  outhouse.  About  one-half  the  houses  have 
clothespresses.  Ten  of  them  have  verandas.  The  general  plan  of  the 
property,  showing  the  disposition  of  the  various  houses  of  the  several 
types  in  relation  to  one  another,  and  the  front  elevation  and  plans  of 
the  two  floors  in  houses  of  type  C  are  shown  (plans  Nos.  71  A  and  71 B). 

Kitchens  on  the  first  floor  are  8  feet  10  inches  by  7  feet  10  inches, 
living  rooms  13  feet  5  inches  by  11  feet  10  inches,  and  bedrooms  11  feet  10 
inches  by  13  feet  3  inches.  On  the  second  floor  of  this  type  of  house, 
kitchens  are  13  feet  5  inclies  by  7  feet  10  inches,  living  rooms  13  feet 
3  inches  by  11  feet  10  inclies,  and  bedrooms  13  feet  5  inches  by  11  feet  10 
inches.  Ceilings  are  9  feet  2  inches  in  height.  On  the  second  floor 
there  is  a  small  hallway  which,  with  the  staircase  leading  to  it,  occupies 
a  space  12  feet  8  inches  long  and  6  feet  8  inches  wide.  The  first  floor 
tenements  have  a  small  hallway  4  feet  3  inches  wide  and  7  feet  10  inches 
long. 

This  type  of  house  shelters  four  families,  each  occupying  a  three-room 
tenement.  The  annual  rental  paid  is  144  marks  ($34.27)  per  tenement. 
The  original  cost  of  the  land  was  50  i)fennig8  (12  cents)  per  square 
foot,  and  the  house,  ready  for  habitation,  13,600  marks  ($3,236.80), 
exclusive  of  cost  of  lot. 

The  first  model  dwelling  house  in  the  group  was  opened  for  habita- 
tion November  1,  1891.  There  are  now  34  houses  of  the  various  types 
in  the  group,  providing  40  three-room  tenements  and  48  five-room  tene- 
ments.   Each  of  the  latter  is  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  t^^ 
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boarders  or  lodgers.  The  total  cost  0f  the  property  has  been  484,400 
marks  ($115,287.20). 

The  amount  of  rent  received  dnring  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the 
last  retain  was  14,976  marks  ($3,564.20).  Tenants  are  not  permitted  to 
become  proprietors  of  the  houses  they  occupy.  They  have  been  buQt 
expressly  for  employees  of  the  torpedo  works,  and  if  sold  mi^^ht  get  into 
other  hands;  besides,  the  people  here  are  not  so  situated  financially 
that  they  ordinarily  could  become  proprietors. 

One  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  building  is  set  aside  for  maintenance  and 
repairs.  The  annual  net  income  amounts  to  about  2  per  cent  of  the 
capital  invested,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  all  of  the  land  has  not  yet 
been  built  upon.  Bents  are  paid  monthly,  and  are  deducted  from  wages. 
Four  weeks'  notice  is  required  on  the  part  of  both  the  tenant  and  the 
landlord  for  severing  the  relation. 

The  following  table  gives  the  occupations  and  average  annual  earn- 
ings of  tenants: 

OCCUPATIONS    AND   AVERAGE    ANNUAL    EARNINGS    OF   TENANTS    OF 

SERVICE  OF  THE  GERMAN  SICPIBE,  FRIEOBICH80ST. 


Oconpation. 


I)raft«maii 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Machine  constructors 
Metal  workers 


Num- 
ber. 


Average 

annuiu 

earnings. 


1 

11 
14 

6 
16 


$514.08 
328.44 
814. 18 
442.68 
290.88 


OooapatloB. 


Metal  workers 
Metal  workers 
Misoellaneons. 
Miscellaneotis. 
Misoellaneons. 


Iff^am* 


16 

S 

u 

10 

s 


257.1 


About  12  per  cent  of  earnings,  on  the  average,  is  absorbed  in  rent. 
Tenants  renting  hoases  of  types  A  and  B  must  agree  to  take  lodgers 
or  boarders,  as  the  houses  are  built  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  such  persons. 

A  laundry  in  the  outhouse  has  been  provided  for  every  two  families. 
A  public  kitchen,  costing  15,000  marks  ($3,570),  has  been  erected. 
There  is  also  a  playground  containing  about  4,000  square  feet  and  a 
park  containing  about  8,800  square  feet.  These  are  sitnated  in  a  corner 
of  the  grounds  of  the  colony.  A  sea  bathing  establishment  has  like- 
wise been  erected  at  a  cost  of  3,000  marks  ($714).  A  library,  contain- 
ing about  1,000  volumes,  has  also  been  opened.  The  cost  was  2,000 
marks  ($476).  The  annual  expense  of  maintenance  for  the  bathing 
house  is  fixed  at  1  per  cent  of  the  cost,  the  public  kitchen  at  1  per  cent, 
and  the  library  at  10  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  persons  mak- 
ing use  of  these  annexes  varies,  but  there  is  always  a  satisfactory 
clientage. 

During  the  year  ending  November,  1892,  the  death  rate  among  chil- 
dren under  5  years  was  12.2  per  1,000,  and  among  all  occupants  18.9  per 
1,000.  There  were  fifty  births  dnring  the  year,  all  of  which  were  legiti- 
mate. No  criminal  convictions  occurred  among  this  population  during^ 
the  same  period. 
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MUTUAIm  BUECiDIHa  COBffPANT,  NXTDTSS. 

A  typical  model  dwelling  of  the  Mutaal  Building  Oompany  of  Nenss 
(Neusser  Oemeinniitziger  Bauverein)  is  a  brick  house  containing  two 
stones  and  an  attic  and  a  cellar  paved  with  bricks.  A  privy,  placed 
outside  the  building,  is  provided  for  the  sole  use  of  each  family.  The 
house  contains  2  four-room  tenements  with  corridors.  The  kitchen  is 
11  feet  6  inches  by  9  feet  10  inches,  the  living  room  11  feet  6  inches 
by  11  feet  10  inches,  the  bedrooms  11  feet  6  inches  by  9  feet  7  inches 
and  11  feet  6  inches  by  12  feet  3  inches,  respectively.  The  attic  space 
is  divided  into  a  small  bedroom  and  a  room  for  storage. 

The  original  cost  of  the  lot  was  450  marks  ($107.10),  and  of  the  build- 
ing 3,000  marks  ($714).  In  the  house  which  has  just  been  described 
each  tenement  rents  for  200  marks  ($47.60)  annually.  The  probable 
cost  of  similar  accommodation  in  the  vicinity  is  250  marks  to  300  marks 
($59.50  to  $71.40). 

The  first  model  dwelling  house  owned  by  this  company  was  opened 
for  habitation  in  1891.  The  total  number  now  owned  by  the  company 
is  23.  The  architecture  of  the  different  buildings  is  somewhat  varied. 
Tenants  may  become  proprietors  by  paying  the  purchase  money  in 
monthly  installments  during  a  period  of  ten  years.  Five  per  cent  inter- 
est has  been  provided  for  in  these  installments.  The  amount  of  share 
capital  of  the  company  is  64,000  marks  ($15,232).  Dividends  are  lim- 
ited to  4  per  cent.  A  sum  amounting  to  2,580.35  marks  ($614.12)  has 
been  set  aside  as  a  reserve.  Capital  to  the  amount  of  30,000  marks 
($7,140)  has  been  borrowed  of  the  state  bank  at  Dusseldorf.  Four  per 
cent  interest  is  paid  on  this.  The  property  of  this  company  is  exempt 
from  taxation  by  ministerial  decree  of  July  7, 1892. 

There  were  no  losses  of  rental  from  unoccupied  tenements,  or  arrear- 
ages. Two  mouths  is  the  longest  period  a  tenant  may  remain  in 
arrears.  Eents  are  paid  monthly  in  advance.  Three  months'  notice 
is  required  of  intention  to  quit.  Bents  consume  from  16  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  earnings  of  heads  of  tenant  families. 

The  following  are  the  occupations  and  average  annual  earnings  of 
heads  of  tenant  families : 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  AVBRAGB  ANNUAL  BABNIN08  OF  HEADS  OF  TENANT 
FAMILIES  IN  HOUdES  OF  MUTUAL  BUILDING  COMPANY. 


Oocnpation. 


Bakers 

Barrel  finiahers 
Bookbinders . . . 

Firemen 

Gardeners 

Iron  workers... 

Laborers 

Laborers. 

Laborers 


Nnm* 
ber. 


4 
7 
6 
4 
8 
6 
0 

u 

4 


Ayeraffe 

annufQ 

earnings. 


$201.80 
47«.00 
833.20 
285.00 
238.00 
285.00 
214.20 
440.80 
802.80 


Oocnpation. 


Laborers 

Laborers 

Millers 

Oil  workers 

Oil  workers 

Bailway  employees 

Bope  makers 

Taflors 


Nam- 
ber. 


0 

7 
8 

4 

7 

24 

4 
10 


ATerajre 

annnal 

earnings. 


$338.20 
22QwlO 
885.00 
888.20 
285.00 
238.00 
214.20 
285.00 
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VUUtOVSE  WORKinOMEHV  DWBLZJHOB  COMPAITT,  anTI.HOUSB. 

th^  MalhoDJie  '\Vv«t:ia|rtDea'8  I>w«lling8  Company  {Soci^U  Mutkow- 
ranc  d^s  Ctfni  OnrnVrrtt  was  founded  in  1853  b;  H.  Jean  I>olliii8.  He 
h»tl  tutide  a  study  in  Kii^Iatid  of  the  meCfaods  of  erecting  booses  to  be 
x»ti)  lo  workiiijniu'ti.  and  had  returned  to  bis  native  city  profoundly  con- 
viiit-ftl  that  tho  ai.i)insitu>ii  of  a  beallhy  home  on  fevorable  terms  was 
m'  iiionli-itlabU'  Wi^t-lit  not  merely  to  the  workingman  bat  to  tbe 
etntiloyor  as  well. 

I'ndor  tbiMlirv^'tion  of  >r.  P.mile  Miiller.  architect, M.  Dollfhs  erected 
liHir  liiiu»(>^  of  <UflV>T>>iu  tyi>es  at  Dornach  as  an  experiment.  After  a 
uiimlHT  i>l'  months'  trial  the  tenants  were  consnlted  as  to  their  prefer- 
oiHt'.  with  the  re-iilt  tli;it  a  definite  tyjie  was  adopted,  which  bears  to 
tlio  I'ri'j^t'iit  tinto  tlu'  iiinne  of  the  ■'  ^Inlhonse"  type.  Thie  consists  of 
four  lii'usi's  frnMiiiHl  in  the  i-eiiter  of  a  plot  of  ground,  the  houses  being 
s.'i':ir;itod  Ironi  one  another  by  interior  walls  running  at  right  angloB. 
K;uli  family  |h>ss('ss<>s  an  angle  of  the  structure,  thus  giving  two  ezpos- 
UD'S,  pcnuii ting  o)H>niiigs on  two  sides,  and  rendering  the  booses bealth- 
ful  ami  j'liasant.  The  plot  of  ground  is  divided  iuto  four  equal  parta, 
eaeh  adjoinin};  the  dwelling  to  which  it  i>ertaiu3. 

The  gnnintl  l>eK>ngiiig  to  each  house  ha*  an  area  of  1,722  square  feet, 
and  the  spare  built  nivm  covers  347  S4]uare  feet  Tbe  nuoccupied 
laml  is  ntiliwd  for  fiardou  puritoses.  The  houses  of  this  type  are  two 
stories  high,  the  exterior  walls  having  a  covering  of  rough  mortar. 
The  winilow  and  diH>r  sills  are  of  stone.  Each  house  has  a  ftontageot 
Lt)  tW-t  4  inehes  and  a  depth  of  17  feet  1  inch.  The  houses  are  31  feet 
high  to  the  riilge  of  the  roof.  Each  Inmse  contains  four  rooms  and  an 
attic  and  cellar.  Water  is  supplied  from  wells.  The  privies  areont- 
side  llie  biiihlitig.  The  cost  of  each  house  was  i>,33I..W  francs  (1149.98), 
wliieli.  added  to  the  price  of  the  land,  IGO  francs  ($3U.88),  amonnted 
to  2,4!M.r.(i  francs  (^-tSO.Sti).  The  annual  rent  is  187.60  francs  ($36.19). 
The  tenants  may  become  proprietors  in  fifteen  years  by  paying  6  francs 
($l.ll>)  additional  per  mouth. 

A  secomi  type  of  houses  at  Mnlhouse  is  also  built  in  blocks  of  four 
and  grouped  as  those  described  above,  only  tbey  are  of  one  story.  The 
ground  belonging  to  each  house  contains  l,(il6  square  feet,  and  the 
space  built  upou  coverslTJ  square  feet  of  this.  Each  house  has  a  fronts 
age  of  2:{  feet  5  inches  and  a  depth  of  20  feet  2  inches.  The  hoases 
are  L*3  feet  high  to  tbe  ridge  of  the  roof.  Each  house  contains  three 
rooms  and  an  attic  and  cellar.  The  cost  of  each  house  of  this  type  was 
2,650  francs  ($511.4o),  and  of  the  land  150  francs  ($28.95),  making  a 
total  of  2,800  francs  ($540.40).    The  annual  rent  is  168  francs  ($32.42). 

r  the  payment  of  (i  francs  ($1.16)  more  per  month  tenants  may 
tors  in  fifteen  years. 

t  diQBO  houses  is  built  In  blooksof  fear  in  the  center  of 
L  grouped  ■■  fs  the  pteoedinc  types.    The  houses 
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are  two  stories  hi^li,  and  each  contains  a  kitchen  paved  with  bricks, 
a  living  room,  two  bedrooms,  and  a  cellar  and  attic.  The  cost  per 
hoase  was  2,617.75  francs  (9505.23). 

A  fourth  type  of  these  houses  is  built  in  rows,  with  gardens  in  front 
and  courts  in  the  rear.  The  houses  are  two  stories  high,  and  eacli  set 
of  two  is  separated  from  the  others  by  a  heavy  fire  wall  exteuding 
above  the  roof.  A  part  of  these  houses  have  each  a  kitchen  and  four 
rooms,  while  others  have  each  a  kitcheu  and  five  rooms.  Each  of  the 
corner  houses  has  a  kitchen  and  six  rooms.  The  houses  have  rear 
extensions,  which  contain  sculleries  and  privies.  There  are  attics, 
wbicli  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  used  as  bedrooms.  The  cost  of 
a  coiner  house  was  3,500  francs  ($675.50);  those  intermediate,  3,000 
francs  ($579)  each. 

A  fifth  type  of  houses  is  built  in  rows,  back-to-back.  Each  house 
has  a  large  garden  in  front  extending  to  the  street.  The  houses  are 
two  stories  high.  The  interior  arrangement  of  rooms  varies  consider- 
ably. All  the  houses  have  attics.  Some  have  cellars,  while  others  have 
simply  excavations  for  wine  storage.  Privies  are  in  the  interior.  The 
cost  of  a  corner  house  was  2,150  francs  ($414.95) ;  each  of  those  inter- 
mediate, 1,850  francs  ($357.05).  A  house  facing  south  is  valued  at  200 
iVanes  ($38.00)  more  than  one  having  a  different  exposure. 

U[)  to  June  30, 1877,  there  had  been  erected  948  houses,  liileven  years 
later  there  were  1,124  houses.  The  capital  stock  of  the  society  was 
fixed  at  355,000  francs  ($08,515),  and  divided  among  seventy-one  share- 
holders. A  maximum  dividend  of  4  per  cent  has  been  regularly  dis- 
tributed. A  decennial  report  of  the  operations  of  the  society  is  made, 
so  that  figures  later  than  1888  are  not  available;  but  up  to  that  year 
the  1,124  houses  which  had  been  built  were  valued  at  3,485,275  francs 
($072,658.08).  At  that  time  4,584,020  francs  ($884,715.80)  had  been 
paid  by  purchasers,  and  424,949  francs  ($82,015.16)  were  still  due. 

A  gift  of  300,000  francs  ($57,900)  was  made  by  Emperor  Napoleon 
III  in  aid  of  this  enterprise.  The  sum  was  not  placed  to  the  capital 
fund,  but  was  applied  to  the  construction  of  streets,  sewers,  baths, 
I)ubU(:  washhouscs,  pumps,  and  planting  of  trees,  expenditures  which 
are  generally  incurred  by  municipalities. 

In  1877  the  houses  with  ground  floor  and  one  story  sold  for  3,740 
francs  ($721.82)  each;  those  with  the  ground  fliKir  only  for  2,800  francos 
($551.98)  each.  In  1888  the  prices  were  4,928  francs  ($951.10)  and  3,030 
francos  ($585.95),  respectively,  or  an  increased  cost  of  about  32  per  cent 
and  0  per  cent.  Houses  of  one  story  only  have  not  been  built  since  1880, 
the  working  people  preferring  two-story  structures  with  even  larger 
dimensions  than  the  original  ones.  This  is  the  principal  reason  tor 
the  increased  cost.  Other  improvements,  such  as  replacing  wooden 
with  iron  fences  and  drainage  of  cellars,  have  also  enhanced  the  price. 
The  society  in  1888  had  room  upon  its  land  for  124  housen  additvcywaX. 
After  these  had  been  built  it  purposed  going  eV«^^\k&x^^\!^^  \X\i^^as^^ 
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Immediately  mljoining  liad  become  too  valaable  to  contiDne  operaHotu 

tliere.  Tlie  price  per  square  meter  had  inoreBeed  from  44  centimes 
(8j  ceots)  to  13  francs  (92.51).  HoaseB  aze  sold  on  an  easy  system  of 
gradual  pivyment.  The  payments  are  spread  over  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  and  vary  with  the  amonnt  of  rent  or  value  of  the  house.  The 
Huciety  iiitro(hivi'<i  into  its  deeds  of  sale  Tarioas  special  claoses,  sach 
aa  prohibition  of  coiistraction  of  any  baildings  in  the  garden,  and  for- 
bidding tlie  sale  or  subletting  of  the  property  within  ten  years  after 
tlio  date  of  the  contract.  "While  the  first  houses  built  were  enuly 
n'litCHl,  the  tenants  did  not  apprecinte  the  advantage*  of  acqnisition 
tiiilHcieiitly  wvll  to  purcbai^e.  At  the  end  of  1866  only  72  ont  232 
lionscK  tind  beeti  solil.  A  few  years  afterwards  structurea  vere  sold  in 
advance  while  still  in  course  of  erection. 

An  ollicial  ostiuiute  of  tlio  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending 
the  work  of  this  corporation  is  as  follows: 

In  making  the  worlvingniiui  an  owner  of  bis  hoase  tlie  society  has 
rendered  a  greiit  lUjrviee.  It  has  made  him  a  fixed  resident;  it  has 
attuebed  him  to  liis  country;  it  has  made  him  understand  tbe  valne  of 
saving,  and  lias  civated  in  liim  the  desire  for  property,  habits  of  pcr^e- 
vcriiuco,  and  lias  tthowo  the  frnitfnl  results  of  provident  eftbrt.  But  in 
another  way  the  sale  of  bouKCH  ha»  had  an  unfortunate  effect.  The 
tenants,  when  tliey  bad  completely  acquired  possession,  be^n  to  abuse 
their  privileges,  lu  many  cases  houses  were  mortgaged  to  usurers  and 
W)Iil.  Agniii,  at  the  death  of  the  bead  of  the  family  the  distribntion 
of  the  estate  among  several  heirs  necessitated  tbe  saleof  honsoa,  whirb 
then  pansed  into  nnwurtliy  hands,  and  future  tenants  were  exploited  for 
all  that  could  be  gotten  from  Ibem.  Ovorcrewdiug  has  oltuu  resultal 
from  the  renting  of  single  rooms  or  dividing  one  dwelling  into  two  ot 
un)rc  tenements.  In  some  cases,  in  the  liirger  liouses,  three  familiei 
have  lived  in  one  hnusc — one  on  the  ground  floor,  one  on  the  floor  abOTB) 
and  one  in  the  attic. 

The  census  imKle  in  1834  disclosed  the  fact  that  tbe  1,028  honeea  then 
existing  sheltered  7,(143  people,  or  7.4  persons  per  hoase.  Thlaflgnie 
is  50  per  cent  Itighcr  than  it  should  be,  especially  when  it  ia  oonaidend 
that  31i4  bouses  had  only  a  ground  floor. 

Two  of  the  types  of  bouses  at  Mulhouse  are  shown  in  the  accomn 
ing  x>1ans  (plans  Ifos.  72  and  73). 

FHIBDRICH   KRUPP,  B8SBIT. 

Among  the  many  philatitbropio  activities  of  this  Arm  housing  plaj* 
a  very  considerable  part.  The  census  in  May,  1892,  revealed  the  &«( 
that  the  total  namborof  persons  employed  was  25,300;  the  members 
of  their  families  amoanted  to  62,700,  so  that  tbe  total  populntloa  wae 
87,000.  Of  this  total  number  16,300  lived  in  houses  owned  by  Ug 
heads  of  families  and  25,800  lived  in  houses  owned  by  tlrt  c  " 
Houses  are  not  built  merely  for  rental,  bat  money  in  aho  bAVI 
to  working  people  who  are  desinnu  of  bnilding  dwelHnq 
■elves.  In  1880  Herr  Friedrioh  Alfred  Kropp  net  uidj^ 
($119,000)  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  to  his  i 
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under  3,000  marks  ($714)  per  year  to  bnild  their  own  homes.  This  was 
in  addition  to  continoing  the  oonstraction  of  new  dwellings  for  renting. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  these  loans  is  3  per  cent,  and  the  technical  serv- 
ices of  the  firm  are  furnished  free.  The  borrower  can  bnild  in  what- 
ever style  he  pleases,  provided  he  does  not  violate  any  general  building 
regulations.  The  conditions  are  that  the  borrower  must  make  a  first 
paymeut  of  at  least  300  marks  ($71.40),  give  a  mortgage  on  his  property, 
and  provide  for  the  repayment  in  regular  installments  during  a  period 
of  not  more  than  twenty-five  years.  The  workman  must  have  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  firm  and  in  good  standing  for  at  least  three  years;  he 
must  be  married  and  be  between  the  ages  of  25  and  50  years,  and  he 
must  have  completed  his  term  of  military  service.  A  few  further  con- 
ditions and  exceptions  are  laid  down,  but  these  are  of  minor  importance. 

The  Krupp  firm  began  building  houses  to  rent  to  working  people  in 
1861,  and  have  continued  the  work  without  interruption  until  the  present 
time.  Three  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dwellings,  not  includ- 
ing 43  which  are  given  free  of  rent,  are  now  occupied  by  tenants  in  Essen 
and  vicinity.  The  original  cost  was  1,213,624  marks  ($288,842.61)  for 
land  and  11,042,461  marks  ($2,628,103.34)  for  buildings.  In  addition, 
there  are  623  rent-bearing  dwellings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  and  at 
other  works  outside  of  Essen,  which  cost  200,635  marks  ($47,751.13) 
for  land  and  1,541,700  marks  ($366,924.60)  for  buildings,  and  131 
dwellings  which  are  given  free  of  rent.  The  gross  rental  of  the  Essen 
group  during  the  fiscal  year  1892  was  484,675  marks  ($115,352.65) 
and  the  net  return  2.1  per  cent,  without  allowance  for  depreciation. 
The  gross  rental  from  the  other  groups  mentioned  was  67,045  marks 
($15,956.71)  and  the  net  profit  2.58  per  cent,  without  depreciation.  This 
rented  property  will  not  be  sold  to  occupants,  but  all  wishing  to  buy 
may,  under  the  conditions  previously  mentioned,  obtain  advances  for 
building  to  suit  themselves. 

The  rented  houses  are  extremely  popular,  and  when  dwellings  are 
vacated  applicants  are  so  numerous  that,  as  a  rule,  only  such  as  have 
been  ten  years  in  the  company^s  employ  are  considered.  Seniority, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  the  ground  of  preference.  The  strict  regula- 
tions, far  from  being  regarded  oppressive  and  as  tending  to  keep  people 
away,  are  considered  desirable  and  necessary  by  the  better  class  of  work- 
ing people.  Tenants  are  required  to  vacate  their  dwellings  when  they 
leave  or  are  expelled  from  the  firm's  employ.  Changes  in  tenancy  dur 
iug  the  years  1889, 1890,  and  1891,  show  that  out  of  3,659  leaseholders 
43  were  dismissed  for  quarreling,  for  improper  conduct,  for  carelessness 
with  fire,  and  for  dishonesty,  and  70  vacated  their  dwellings  because  of 
dismissal  from  the  service,  from  having  been  pensioned,  or  from  having 
acquired  homes  of  their  own.  During  the  same  period  190  voluntarily 
vacated  on  account  of  removal,  acquisition  of  homes  of  their  own,  and 
for  other  causes.  Houses  never  remain  vacant,  so  that  there  is  no  loss 
to  the  proprietor  from  empties.  Subletting  and  taking  boarders  is  per- 
H.  Ex.  354 ^25 
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irdcf  carefdl  Ssiiierrisioii  of  the  ftmL    The  iiiimber  of  boarders 
Azid  lv>ifers  m  1<^.  K*K  And  Kn,  vu  139,  236,  and  264,  respectively. 

The  hoafes  built  varr  coasiderablv  in  aie.  There  are  tenement 
boused  de>:zT.r>i  xo  aci-ommoiiate  twelve  £ftmflie8,  foor  on  each  of  three 
n'.vr!^  TLey  ar«  not  c«>D«:rneted  so  as  to  atTord  through  veDtilatioii 
frv^si  fr  'ui  :.:•  r*ar.  TLrv  iiave  two  interior  staircases,  one  at  each  of  the 
eirrvnse  end>  oi  the  bailding.  Water-closets  are  near  the  entrances, 
thrr^  Ivicf:  four  on  each  to^r.  Thev  are  accessible  from  the  staircase 
laudir.  J.  A::d  ar«  completely  isolated.  Six  fismilies  nse  one  staircase, 
ret'ko::::ig  froni  ti-r  ^'aini  door  to  the  highest  story.  Two  rooms  in 
e;u*h  irnement  oiHrii  to  the  staircase.  There  are  no  hallways  or  cor- 
hdi^rs  in  which  i^eo^le  can  congregate.  Each  room  oommnDicates 
dirivily  with  ihe  open  air.  Two  dead  walls, at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  p.i>>  throuirh  the  center  of  the  bailding,  thos  separating  it  into 
four  dwelliiiors  on  t-ach  fltx>r.  This  gives  to  dwellings  somewhat  of  the 
chanuTer  of  back- to  back  houses,  and  the  only  free  circulation  of  air 
is  in  a  diagonal  direction  Thron«;h  the  staircase  windows  and  those  in 
the  rooms.  This  type  of  house  is  severely  plain  in  outward  appear- 
ance. 

A  typical  house  for  four  families  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  plan 
(plan  yo.  74\  The  frontage  of  the  lot  is  111  feet  7  inches  and  the 
depth  7S  feet  9  inches.  A  little  over  three  fourths  of  the  space  is 
devoted  to  jranlen  and  court.  The  house  is  two  stories  high,  and  is  bnilt 
of  stone.  The  nx^tinf:  is  of  tiles,  and  the  steps  and  window  sills  Bseof 
stone.  There  is  a  cellar  which  is  properly  paved.  Each  family  hasits 
own  entrame.  There  is  a  privy  for  each  family  in  the  side  extension 
on  the  tirst  tioor.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  somewhat  primitiTe, 
thiTc  being  simply  a  pit.  There  is  an  unlimited  quantity  of  water, 
which  is  obtained  through  a  service  established  by  the  firm.  There  is 
a  large  pantry  in  the  side  extension.  All  riK)ms  have  chimney  connec- 
tions. There  fire  no  window  shutters  or  porches,  and  the  exterior  is 
quite  plain.  Ceilings  are  9  feet  10  inches  high.  Kitchens  are  6  feet  9 
inches  by  9  feet  0  inches,  living  rooms  10  feet  6  inches  by  13  feet  1 
inch,  bedrooms  10  feet  6  inches  by  10  feet  1  inch  and  9  feet  10  inches 
by  9  feet  2  inches,  respectively.  The  rentals  paid  for  this  accommoda- 
tion vary  from  100  to  180  marks  ($38.08  to  $42.84)  per  annnm.  The 
original  cost  of  lot  and  building  was  18,000  marks  ($4,284). 

The  various  institutions  established  by  the  firm  for  the  benefit  of  its 
working  people  are  too  well  known  to  need  description,  except  i)erhap6 
the  lodging  houses.  There  are  two  of  these,  one  known  as  the  Freistadt 
Barracks,  the  other  a  general  lodging  house.  The  former  is  a  massive 
structure,  containing  a  vaulted  cellar,  three  stories,  and  an  attic.  It  has 
accommodation  for  1,200  men.  Dining  rooms  adjoin  the  kitchen  and 
serve  also  as  sitting  rooms.  There  is  a  restaurant  in  the  building,  where 
bread,  tobacco,  beer,  etc.,  are  sold,  and  where  newspapers  and  other 
reading  materiied  are  on  file.    Id  1870,  when  the  lack  of  housing  aooom- 
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modation  was  felt,  the  company  erected  a  lodging  and  eating  house  to 
accommodate  80  persons.  This  was  subsequently  turned  over  to  a  lessee, 
under  special  supervision.  In  this  institution  rooms  afford  accommo- 
dation for  one,  two,  and,  at  the  most,  six  beds.  Board  and  lodging 
costs  1.10  marks  (2G  cents)  per  head  per  day.  Of  this  the  firm  receives 
15  pfennigs  (3 J  cents)  for  rent  of  building  and  use  of  furniture  and 
utensils. 

Only  employees  of  the  firm  can  be  received  at  the  lodging  houses. 
Upon  entering,  each  lodger  is  furnished  an  iron  bedstead,  containing  a 
mattress  stuffed  with  sea  grass,  a  pillow  made  of  the  same  material,  two 
woolen  covers,  a  bedspread  and  sheet,  a  pillowcase,  a  towel,  a  sponge, 
and  a  locker  with  a  key.  He  is  held  responsible  for  these  articles. 
Meals  are  furnished  daily  from  11.30  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  and  from  6  to  9 
J),  m.  Coffee  and  butter  are  furnished  every  Sunday  morning  for  the 
current  week.  Sitting  and  eating  rooms  are  open  from  5.30  a.  m.  to 
10  p.  m. 

Lodgers  make  their  own  beds  before  leaving  in  the  morning.  Th6 
regulation  and  interior  management  of  the  lodging  houses  are  very 
similar  to  those  at  military  barracks,  even  to  the  extent  of  appointing 
orderlies,  demanding  respect  to  the  latter,  levying  fines  for  the  viola- 
tion of  rules,  etc.  The  managers  are  obliged  to  furnish  written  reports 
to  the  firm,  stating  the  amount  of  provisions  received  and  consumed, 
the  number  of  persons  admitted  to  and  leaving  the  lodging  houses, 
persons  employed  as  assistants,  servants,  and  other  helpers,  as  well  as 
an  inventory. 

D.  PETERS  AND  COMFAN7,  NEVIGES. 

The  frontage  of  the  lot  upon  which  a  typical  house  of  this  company 
is  situated  is  39  feet  4  inches  and  the  depth  49  feet  3  inches.  A  space 
21  feet  4  inches  by  25  feet  1  inch  is  occupied  by  the  dwelling.  The 
remainder  of  the  lot,  constituting  about  73  per  cent,  is  open  space,  situ- 
ated at  the  side  and  rear  of  the  building.  It  is  used  as  a  garden  for 
vegetables  and  fruit  trees.  The  house  is  one  and  one-half  stories  high 
and  is  built  of  brick.  The  cellar  is  vaulted  and  paved  with  bricks.  All 
rooyif  h**ve  through  ventilation.  There  is  a  privy  situated  inside  the 
building.  A  vaulted  pit,  adjoining  the  outer  wall  of  the  cellar  and 
under  the  rear  end  of  the  building,  receives  the  refuse.  Water  supply 
is  furnished,  and  an  unlimited  quantity  is  allowed.  Heating  is  done 
by  iron  stoves,  and  lighting  by  oil  lamps.  The  cooking  range,  stoves 
in  the  living  rooms,  and  lamps  are  furnished  by  the  tenant.  Window 
and  door  sills  are  trimmed  with  red  and  black  bricks. 

The  front  elevation  and  interior  arrangement  of  two  contiguous 
houses  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  plan  (plan  No.  75). 

Each  house  contains  five  rooms.  The  kitchen  is  10  feet  11  inches 
by  8  feet,  the  living  room  13  feet  5  inches  by  10  feet  11  inches,  and  a 
bedioom  13  feet  5  inches  by  8  feet.    These  are  on  the  first  floor.    TU<^ 
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upper  half-story  contains  one  bedroom  13  feet  5  inches  by  10  feet  U 
inches,  and  a  second  one  13  feet  5  inches  by  8  feet;  also  a  room  used 
for  drying  clothes.  Ceilings  are  9  feet  10  inches  high  in  the  first 
story  and  8  feet  4  inches  in  the  upper  half-story. 

The  rental  for  this  tyi>e  of  house  is  208  marks  ($49.50)  annually. 
Similar  accommodation  in  the  neighborhood  would  cost  about  270 
marks  ($04.20).  Rents  are  fixed  at  8  i)er  cent  of  the  value  of  the  house, 
minus  20  per  cent  of  the  annual  payments.  The  original  cost  of  the 
lot  upon  which  the  house  is  built  was  500  marks  (9119) ;  the  construc- 
tion cost  3,250  marks  ($773.50). 

There  are  40  model  dwelling  houses  in  the  group — 18  of  four  rooms, 
25  of  live  rooms,  2  of  six  rooms,  and  1  of  seven  rooms.  The  first  dweU- 
ing  was  opened  for  habitation  May  1, 1880.  The  total  estimated  value 
of  the  property  is  142,070  marks  ($33,812.66). 

The  rental  quoted  above  includes  annual  installments  paid  by  occu- 
pants, who  are  obli^red  to  become  purchasers.  Eight  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  house  is  paid  upon  assuming  possession,  and  after  that  8 
per  cent  annually  until  the  property  is  paid  for.  As  5  per  cent  of  this 
is  counted  as  rent  the  houses  will  be  fully  paid  for  in  seventeen  years. 

The  following  deductions  are  made  by  the  company  on  the  annual 
payments:  When  the  head  of  the  family  has  served  for  one  year  and 
over  in  the  emi)loy  of  the  company,  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  annually 
due  is  deducted;  when  he  has  served  five  years  and  over,  26  per  cent 
is  deducted;  when  he  has  served  ten  years  and  over,  30  percent  is 
deducted.  For  every  child  in  the  employ  of  the  company  one  year  and 
over,  5  i)er  cent  is  deducted.  In  no  case,  however,  can  the  total  of 
deductions  reach  beyond  40  per  (!ent.  When  the  head  of  the  family  is 
not  in  the  eniploy  of  the  company,  but  where  two  or  more  children  are, 
a  deduction  is  also  granted,  but  the  amount  is  fixed  in  each  individual 
case.  Purchasers  are  not  permitted  to  use  the  premises  for  any  other 
j)urpose  than  as  a  dwelling,  and  can  not  utilize  any  part  of  the  house 
as  a  workshop,  saloon,  store,  etc.  Neither  are  they  allowed  to  make 
any  alterations  or  additions  to  the  building. 

The  tenant  pays  the  taxes  and  insurance.  Installments  are  paid 
(|uarterly.  The  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  must  be  paid  by  the 
tenant  i)urchiKser,  but  annually  the  conii)any  voluntarily  contributes 
townrd  the  payment  of  such  items. 

The  state  building  tax  amounts  to  4  per  cent  of  the  rental  value  of 
the  house,  and  the  city  building  tax  to  2  per  cent  of  the  rental  value. 
TaynuMits  of  rent  are  deducted  from  weekly  wages,  but  carried  quarterly 
on  the  books.  There  have  been  no  arrearages  so  far.  Six  month^ 
notice  is  required  of  intention  to  leave,  but  the  proprietor  has  no  right 
to  eject  tenants  unless  they  violate  the  contract.  There  is  no  clause 
giving  the  proprietor  the  right  to  summaril^^ot  tenants  in  case  of 
strikes  or  leaving  employnuMit.  During  thi^^^BB  years  the  cost  of 
building  material  has  advanced  about  ]  oonseqnentlj 

~uents  on  new  proi>erty  have  beei  "niaed. 
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The  occnpations  and  average  annual  earnings  of  heads  of  tenant 
families  appear  in  the  following  table: 

OCCUPATIONS  AND   AYEBAOB  ANNUAL  BABNIN63  OF  HBADS  OF  TBNAJTT 
FAMILIES  IN  HOUSES  OF  D.  PBTBBS  AND  COMPANY. 


AyeraM 
Occapatioii.  "kS^'     »nnaal 

•amiB/pi. 


Office  employees 4        I528.W 

Master  weavers •• 7  278.70 

Weavers 86         248.90 

From  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  earninp^s  of  tenants  goes  for  rent.  As 
a  role  tenancy  is  permanent.  Whenever  more  room  is  available  than 
is  needed  for  the  purposes  of  the  family  the  tenants  may  sublet  or 
receive  boarders  upon  special  authorization. 

All  tenants  live  within  half  a  mile  of  their  places  of  work.  An 
annex,  containing  a  cooking  school  for  girls,  a  manual  training  school 
for  boys,  in  which  cardboard  work,  modeling,  carpentry,  turning,  and 
wood  carving  are  features  of  instruction,  a  kindergarten,  a  hall  for 
children's  games,  a  sewing  school  for  girls,  a  large  hall  used  for  read- 
ing, musical,  and  singing  societies,  and  a  reading  room,  with  library 
adjoining,  has  been  opened  in  connection  with  this  group  of  model 
dwelling  houses. 

A  large  park,  with  terraces,  groves,  and  playgrounds,  surrounds  this 
building.  These  institutions  are  for  the  free  use  of  employees  of  the 
company,  whether  tenants  of  its  model  dwellings  or  not.  They  are 
utilized  by  450  workmen  and  oflBce  employees,  with  their  families. 

The  architecture  of  the  houses  is  pleasingly  varied. 

VILLEROT  AND  BOCH,  METTLACH. 

Messrs.  Yilleroy  and  Boch,  who  have  large  earthenware  and  mosaio 
works,  have  built  for  their  working  people  houses  affording  accommo- 
dation to  152  families,  at  a  total  cost,  including  ground,  of  517,263.80 
marks  ($123,108.78).  Of  this  sum  111,365.39  marks  ($26,504.96)  had 
been  repaid  in  installments  up  to  January  1,  1893. 

The  buildings  are  one  and  one-half  stories  high  and  have  gardens  at 
the  sides  and  rear.  The  total  area  of  the  lot  upon  which  two  houses 
structurally  contiguous  are  placed  is  7,535  square  feet.  Six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  square  feet  is  used  principally  as  a  vege- 
table garden.  The  houses  are  built  of  sandstone,  and  the  two  dwell- 
ings are  divided  by  a  20-inch  Are  wall.  Twenty-three  feet  of  open  space 
exists  between  the  different  double  houses.  There  is  a  cellar  paved 
with  bricks.  One  privy  for  each  family  is  x)laced  outside  about  20  feet 
from  the  building.  On  the  average  seven  persons  use  a  privy.  The 
ordinary  provision  is  a  water-tight  pit,  into  which  ashes  and  other 
refuse  are  also  thrown.  This  refuse  is  used  as  a  fertilizer.  There  are 
no  sewerage  or  water  pipes.    A  weU  furnishes  an  unlimited  quantitY  of 
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water.  Heating  is  done  bj  stores.  Streets  are  lighted  with  ^pas.  Um 
dwellings  are  lighted  with  ofl  lamjie  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant 
A  cooking  range  and  two  heating  stoves  are  placed  in  each  dwellingi 
A  space  in  the  cellar  has  been  reserved  for  fiiel  storage.  There  is  no 
exterior  decoration  of  any  kind,  the  waDs  being  entirely  plain  «nd  sor- 
moonted  by  a  projecting  roof. 

Each  donble  house  contains  2  fonr-room  tenements,  in  irhioh  tiie 
kitchens  are  13  feet  1  inch  by  9  feet  4  inches,  the  living  rooms  12  feet 
2  inches  by  12  feet  2  inches,  the  bedrooms  13  feet  1  inch  by  9  fbet,  and 
the  attic  rooms  11  feet  10  inches  by  9  feet  2  inches. 

The  dwellings  are  occupied  by  factory  operatives,  and  the  average 
annual  earnings  of  the  head  of  a  family  range  firom  750  to  1,200 
marks  ($178.50  to  $285.60).  The  original  cost  of  the  land  upon  which 
this  tyx)e  of  honse  is  built  was  485  marks  ($115.43).  The  house  itself 
cost  2,665  marks  ($634.27).  The  first  dwelling  was  opened  for  habita- 
tion October  1, 1888. 

The  conditions  of  tenancy  or  of  purchase  of  house  are  as  folio wa: 

1.  Ground  is  sold  at  the  actual  cost. 

2.  Five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  house  and  lot  is  paid  annnally,  of 
which  3  per  cent  is  interest  on  capital  invested  and  2  per  cent  is  pay- 
ment on  the  principal.  This  makes  the  sum  required  about  50  per  cent 
less  than  that  required  for  similar  lodgings  in  the  vicinity. 

3.  During  the  first  ten  years  the  house  remains  the  property  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  establishment,  but  the  tenancy  can  only  bedissolvea 
during  this  period  if  the  tenant  quits  the  service  of  the  employer  or  if 
he  fails  to  pay  promptly. 

4.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  tenant  can  either  return  the  posses- 
sion of  the  honse  to  the  proprietor  and  have  the  money  which  he  has 
paid  on  the  principal  refunded,  or  he  can  acquire  the  house  by  contina- 
ing  his  payments  as  during  the  first  ten  years.  This  will,  however,  be 
the  minimum  amount  that  can  be  paid  annuaUy.  The  purchase  price, 
which  is  the  original  cost  of  the  property,  may  be  liquidated  at  any 
time  by  payment  in  any  amounts  the  tenant  proprietor  sees  fit  to  make. 

5.  The  house  must  serve  only  for  dwelling  purposes  of  the  tenant. 

6.  Ordinary  repairs  and  insurance  are  paid  for  by  the  firm  during  the 
first  ten  years,  tenants  being  held  responsible  for  unnecessary  damage. 
Alterations  and  additions  to  the  building  will  be  made  by  the  firm  if 
desirable,  and  the  expiMiso  charged  to  the  purchase  price  of  the  property. 

The  land  and  building  tax  amounts  to  about  3.60  marks  (86  cents) 
annually.  There  was  no  loss  of  rental  to  Messrs.  Villeroy  and  Boch 
from  unoccupied  houses  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  inquiry 
was  made,  as  all  were  filled.  Kents  are  paid  monthly,  when  accrued. 
There  is  a  clause  in  the  rental  contract  giving  the  proprietors  the  ri^ht 
of  summary  ejectment  in  case  the  tenant  leaves  their  employment. 
Kente  have  neither  advanced  nor  declined  since  the  company  oom. 
menced  business. 
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A  hall  for  meeting  and  social  purposes  has  been  constructed  over  a 
store  owned  by  the  firm  and  situated  near  the  group  of  houses.  This 
hall  may  be  used  gratuitously  by  the  tenants. 

There  are  thirteen  different  models  of  houses  included  in  the  group, 
so  that  the  external  architectural  effect  is  not  monotonous.  In  the 
opinion  of  Messrs.  Yilleroy  and  Boch,  double  houses,  with  one  fiEunily 
occupying  each  half,  are  preferable  to  other  types  of  construction. 

NORTH    GERMAN    JUTE    SPINNINa    AND     WUAVINO   FACTORTp 

SCHIFFBBK,  NEAR   HAMBURQ. 

This  establishment  (Norddeutsche  Jute  Spinnerei  und  Weberei)  has 
expended  400,000  marks  ($95,200)  in  building  166  workingmen's  dwell- 
ings, with  school  buildings  and  other  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
workmen  and  their  families.  It  sells  houses  for  an  annual  payment  of 
4  per  cent  for  rent,  2  per  cent  as  a  payment  on  the  principal,  and 
three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  for  expenses.  The  rents  vary  from  2  to  3^ 
marks  (48  to  >3  cents)  per  week. 

GERMAN  PEOPLE'S  BXTILDINa   COMPAN7,  BERLIN. 

When  a  person  desires  to  acquire  property  from  this  association 
(DeutHche  Yolksbaugesellschaft)  he  must  insure  his  life  in  an  insur* 
ance  company  selected  by  the  association,  the  policy  to  mature  at  death 
or  on  the  attainment  of  a  certain  age,  generally  sixty  years.  He  must 
pay  the  premiums  in  advance  for  at  least  two  years,  or  must  belong  to 
some  cooperative  company  in  which  the  shares  are  required  to  be  fully 
paid  up.  This  done,  the  company  buys  a  site  and  builds  a  house  in 
the  style  the  purchaser  selects  from  a  large  variety  of  plans.  The  pur- 
chaser, by  the  contract  of  sale,  at  once  comes  into  full  possession  of 
the  house.  Formal  transfer,  however,  does  not  take  place  until  the 
expiration  of  the  insurance  policy.  Either  at  death  or  at  the  end  of 
the  endowment  period,  the  property  is  turned  over,  free  from  debt  or 
mortgage,  since  the  insurance  company  pays  the  whole  amount  to  the 
association.  If  the  head  of  the  family  is  too  old,  or  the  state  of  his 
health  prevents  him  from  obtaining  a  policy,  he  can  substitute  another 
member  of  the  family  to  carry  the  insurance.  Insurance  policies  already 
held  can,  under  certain  conditions,  be  made  use  of  for  this  purpose. 
These  preliminaries  complied  with,  the  purchaser  then  pays  annual 
instalhuents  as  follows: 

1.  The  premium  on  the  amount  insured,  life  as  well  as  fire  insurance, 
the  average  of  which  will  be,  for  a  period  of  about  thirty  years,  3  per 
cent.  If  the  premium  is  paid  in  advance  for  two  years  credit  for  inter- 
est for  the  second  year  will  be  given.  After  the  second  year  the  pre- 
miums diminish  in  amount  in  proportion  to  the  dividend,  generally 
about  15  y)er  cent  of  the  amount  being  deducted. 

2.  Interest  is  charged  on  the  value  of  the  property  by  the  company 
at  4  per  cent,  making  the  total  annual  cost  to  the  purchaser  7  per  cent. 
The  cost  of  the  medical  examination  is  borne  by  the  company*   'C^a^ 
purchaser  pays  all  legal  expenses  coniiectA&.  ^XAiXXifc  ^jsyo^oMs^^^^^^Vk^  ^^^^ 
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property,  and  mainteaance,  repairs,  and  taxes  upon  it.  Purcliasers 
are  also  compelled  to  insure  their  fornitore.  As  a  private  owner  will 
not  rent  property  under  7  per  cent,  gross,  of  its  value,  and  as  the  com- 
pany, on  account  of  its  extensive  operations,  is  in  a  positfon  to  buy 
land  cheaper  and  build  at  less  expense  than  private  individoalfi,  it  is 
readily  seen  that  the  amount  paid  by  the  acquirer  is,  in  many  eases, 
less  than  he  heretofore  has  paid  for  rent.  The  profits  of  the  oompany 
consist  of  the  increased  selling  price,  which  is  usually  about  5  per  cent 
The  organization  is  a  limited  joint  stock  company,  and  in  Jaly,  1882, 
had  a  membership  of  117  stockholders,  holding  513  shares  of  1,000 
marks  ($238)  per  share,  almost  entirely  paid  up.  The  oompany  was 
founded  in  1891. 

R07AL  PRUSSIAN  STATE  RAIL^WAT,  LEINHAnEmN,  RAZTOVBR. 

A  group  of  eighty  six  houses  (Kolonie  Leinhausen)  has  been  bniltal 
Leinhaasen,  near  Hanover,  for  the  accommodation  of  employees  of  the 
large  railway  shops  which  are  situated  in  that  town.    The  first  dwell- 
iug  was  opened  for  habitation  in  1877.    A  census  of  the  population  of 
this  colony  when  it  was  visited  showed  985  inhabitants.    Six-room 
houses  rent  for  165  marks  ($39.27)  annuaUy.    The  land  for  each  build- 
ing, after  it  had  been  sewered  and  improved,  cost  1,050  marks  ($249.90). 
The  building  cost  8,300  marks  ($1,975.40).    There  are  eight  distinct 
types  of  houses  to  suit  different  classes  of  people,  but  only  one  has 
been  chosen  for  description.    It  is  built  of  brick,  on  a  lot  oontaining 
3,229  square  feet.    The  frontage  of  the  house  is  39  feet  4  inehes,  the 
depth  29  feet  6  inches.    About  2,0G7  square  feet  remain  for  garden  and 
walk.    The  kitchen  is  13  feet  9  inches  by  8  feet  10  inches,  the  living 
room  12  feet  6  inches  by  11  feet  1  inch,  and  the  bedroom  on  the  ground 
floor  13  feet  9  inches  by  8  feet  10  inches.    In  the  upper  story  the  bed- 
rooms are  11  feet  9  inches  by  10  feet  8  inches,  11  feet  9  inches  by  8  feet 
3  inches,  and  18  feet  8  inches  by  8  feet  3  inches,  respectively.    The  hall 
on  the  ground  floor  is  6  feet  7  inches  by  12  feet  6  inches.    There  is  also 
a  corridor  6  feet  7  inches  by  19  feet  3  iuches  in  the  attic    The  honse 
is  provided  with  a  cellar  and  outside  privy.    Interior  provisions  are 
somewhat  meager,  there  being  no  cooking  range,  pantry,  or  clothes* 
presses.    Eents  are  payable  monthly  and  are  collected  by  deductions 
from  wages.    In  the  colony  there  are  housed  41  government  officials  ot 
(lifl'ereut  grades,  2  teachers,  G  widows  of  former  workmen,  and  148  rail- 
way shop  employees.    These  latter  earn,  on  the  avenige,  5  marks  ($1.19) 
per  day.    A  cooi)erative  store  and  savings  bank  with  470  members  have 
been  established. 

PRUSSIAN  STATE   COAL  MINES,  SAARBRttCKBN. 

At  the  coal  mines  belonging  to  the  Prussian  government  (SaarbrBeken 
Stein kohlenbergwerke)  at  Saarbriicken  money  has  been  advanced  and 
building  bonuses  offered  workingmen  already  owning  sites  of  gioond 
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firee  from  iDoambrances  and  situated  within  a  specified  area  set  aside 
for  the  purpose.  Married  workmen  having  good  records  are  eligible. 
Houses  must  be  built  in  accordance  with  certain  prescribed  regulations. 
As  the  original  building  area  was  absorbed  another  plan  for  assisting 
employees  eligible  in  the  manner  above  stated  was  originated  in  1865. 
Loans  in  amounts  up  to  1,500  marks  ($357)  without  interest  are  ad* 
vanced.  At  least  10  per  cent  of  the  loan  must  be  repaid  every  year  by 
monthly  deductions  from  wages  varying  from  3  to  15  marks  (71  cents 
to  $3.57).  The  total  number  of  persons  who  received  building  bonuses 
under  the  first  plan  from  1842  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1890-91  was 
5,264  and  the  total  sum  so  paid  3,787,950  marks  ($li01,542.10).  Two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  workmen  up  to  1890-91  had. 
profited  by  the  second  scheme,  receiving  advances  equal  to  4,117,050 
marks  ($979,«^57.90). 

MUNICIPAL  MODEL  DTVELLINOS,  DUISBURO. 

In  1889  the  city  corporation  of  Duisburg  constructed  6  six-room 
houses,  each  affording  accommodation  to  two  families.  A  single  tene- 
ment comprises  three  rooms,  in  which  the  kitchen  is  10  feet  9  inches 
by  12  feet  8  inches,  the  living  room  10  feet  9  inches  by  12  feet  6  inches, 
and  the  bedroom  15  feet  4  inches  by  6  feet  9  inches.  There  is  also  a 
corridor  12  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet  9  inches,  and  a  staircase  corridor  10 
feet  9  inches  by  6  feet  7  inches.  The  cost  of  the  lot  upon  which  one  of 
these  houses  is  built  was  500  marks  ($119),  and  the  cost  of  the  house 
was  6,262.50  marks  ($1,490.48).  The  houses  are  occupied  by  laborers  in 
municipal  employ,  whose  annual  incomes  vary  from  1,000  to  1,200 
marks  ($238  to  $285.60).  The  sum  charged  for  rent  is  120  marks  ($28.56) 
annually  to  each  family.  The  probable  rent  of  like  lodgings  in  the 
vicinity  would  be  from  150  to  180  marks  ($35.70  to  $42,84).  The 
houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  are  separated  by  fire  walls.  They  con- 
tain cellars  paved  with  bricks.  Each  family  has  a  separate  entrance, 
and  a  privy  situated  outside  the  building.  The  original  cost  of  the 
whole  property,  including  land,  was  37,578.63  marks  ($8,943.71).  The 
annual  return  in  rentals  is  about  4  per  cent  gross.  Bents  are  payable 
fortni<i:litly  and  are  retained  from  the  wages.  Subletting  or  furnishing 
board  to  outsiders  is  not  permitted. 

GERHARD  VOM  RATH  FUND,  COLOGNE. 

Buildings  which  are  managed  somewhat  on  the  Peabody  plan  were 
completed  in  Cologne,  Germany,  in  1889.  They  were  built  with  a  leg- 
acy of  450,000  marks  ($107,100),  which  had  been  left  for  the  purpose 
by  Prof.  Dr.  Gerhard  vom  Bath.  The  income  from  this  legacy  is  to  be 
devoted  to  philanthropic  work,  in  which  the  laboring  people  are  to  be 
the  beneficiaries.  Eighty  eight  double  houses,  two  stories  in  height, 
and  placed  in  groups  of  five,  have  been  built,  all  having  gardens  in  the 
front  and  courts  in  the  rear. 
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DENMABK. 

^WORKINaMEN'8   BT7ILDINO   80CIBT7,  COPBNSACHair. 

The  Workiiigmen's  Bailding  Society  (Arbqdemei  Byggqfarenimg) 
founded  in  1865,  with  200  members.  Each  member  pays  an  entranoe 
fee  of  2  kroner  (54  cents),  and  may  sabscribe  for  10  shares  by  paying 
35  ore  (9^  cents)  weekly  daring  ten  years.  Should  he  withdraw  before 
that  time  he  loses  one-third  of  the  sum  paid  in  and  receives  the 
remainder  only  afber  six  months  have  lapsed.  Bemoyal  being  BatisfiEU> 
torily  proved,  seven-eighths  of  the  sum  is  refunded,  and  the  whole  sum 
in  case  of  death. 

The  management  is  confided  to  a  committee  of  seven,  elected  at  the 
general  meeting.  Disputes  are  settled  by  arbitration.  The  committee 
makes  all  appointments  of  officials  necessary  to  conduct  the  bosineas, 
such  as  architects,  legal  advisers,  cashiers,  and  other  assistants.  Under 
these  regulations  the  society  has  become  extremely  popular,  and  now 
numbers  between  16,000  and  17,000  members.  There  is  a  relief  fkind, 
which  is  made  up  from  extraordinary  receipts  and  from  donations  and 
which  is  used  for  giving  loans  to  owners  of  houses,  particularly  to 
widows,  who  are  suffering  temporary  financial  embarrassment. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  preceding  1891,  831  houses  were  com- 
pleted, at  a  cost  of  6,192,631  kroner  ($1,659,625.11).  In  1891, 22  houses 
were  in  course  of  construction,  372  houses  had  been  turned  over  to 
members,  and  140  were  entirely  paid  for.  The  total  population  housed 
by  the  society  approximates  7,000. 

The  houses  erected  are  of  two  stories  and  attic,  and  accommodate  one 
or  two  families.  They  are  disposed  of  by  lot  among  members  who  have 
belonged  to  the  society  at  least  six  months  and  have  paid  in  20  kroner 
($5.36).  The  winner  may  within  a  certain  time  transfer  the  house  to 
another,  who  assumes  all  privileges  and  obligations.  The  purchaser  pays 
6^  per  cent  of  the  purchase  money  per  annum  as  installments,  besides 
interest  monthly,  which  is  calculated  at  4  per  cent.  After  ten  years  a 
deed  of  conveyance  is  passed,  and  the  occupant  becomes  the  absolute 
owner,  with  the  restriction  that  the  character  of  the  house  is  not  to  be 
altered  for  ninety  years. 

Accounts  of  the  society  are  settled  annuaUy.  After  10  per  cent  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  reserve  fund  the  remainder  is  divided  among  the 
members  of  six  months'  standing  in  proportion  to  every  share  paid  in 
full.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  years  the  sum  indicated  on  the  pass  books 
may  be  drawn,  but  should  the  contributing  member  be  awarded  a  house 
at  any  drawing  the  sum  indicated  by  his  pass  book  is  deducted  from 
the  price.  Houses  are  sold  at  a  small  advance  on  cost  price.  The  net 
profits  of  the  company  have  been  about  4  per  cent  annually.  In  1891 
the  share  capital  was  2,375,825.79  kroner  ($636,721.31).  The  prevailing 
t»ype  of  house  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  plan  (plan  No,  76), 
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The  honscs  nve  of  brick,  with  shite  roofs.  A  thick  party  wall  divides 
each  house  from  the  one  immediately  adjoining.  Each  house  has  a 
ceHar  paved  with  concrete,  with  a  partition  wall  in  the  middle,  so  that 
it  may  be  used  for  two  families.  The  privy  is  situated  outside  at  the 
back  of  the  court.  The  tub  system  is  in  use.  The  kiteheu  is  9  feet  10 
inches  by  8  feet,  the  sitting  room  11  feet  8  inches  by  12  feet  4  inches, 
and  the  bedroom  12  feet  4  inches  by  9  feet  9  inches.  The  corridor 
leading  to  the  staircase  is  13  feet  9  inches  by  4  feet  11  inches.  The 
ceilings  are  8  feet  3  inches  high.  The  attic  contains  two  rooms,  one  of 
which  may  be  used  as  a  bedroom.  The  other  room  usually  serves  for 
storage.  These  houses  are  in  great  demand;  the  rent  here  buys  the 
house,  and  it  is  not  at  all  higher  than  that  paid  for  similar  dwellings 
in  other  parts  of  the  city.  A  few  of  the  houses  are  occupied  by  work- 
ingmen  in  receipt  of  small  wages,  but  as  a  rule  the  tenants  belong 
to  the  higher  strata  of  working  people.  There  are  also  clerks  and 
some  inferior  grade  public  officials.  The  average  earnings  of  heads  of 
tenant  families  are  estimated  at  about  30  kroner  ($8.04)  each  weekly. 

The  occupations  of  those  who  have  acquired  homes  through  the 
Workingmen's  Building  Society  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  PUKCHASED  HOUSES  FROM  THE  WOBKTNG- 

MEN'S  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  COPENHAGEN. 


Occupation. 


Ajtunts 

Archil  ret 

Art  dealer 

Artist 

Baker  

JJarber 

lioer  <lealfr« 

jilacksuiitlis 

liodv  servant 

BooKbiiulrrH 

Bookkeepers 

iSrukcinan 

Butrhcr 

Cai>taiu» 

CaiiM'nterB 

Cairiage  luanuliuturer  .. 

Carver 

CaHhirr 

Chut  l«'l»-;;raiili  op'Tat^ir. 

Chiinnoy  sweep 

CliiropodiHt 

Cigar  makers 

Civil  ongineftr 

Clerks 

Coachtnen 

Collector 

C'oinmirtHioner 

C^»in  J  )ofl  1 1  ors 

("oiiHlriictors 

Coopers 

Crockery  dealer 

CuHtom-uouse  employees. 

Diver ." 

Draftsmen 

Drivers i 

I)ru|fj]jiat ' 

Kngiueers ' 

Engraver 

Farmer , 

Ferryman 

Firemen 


Num- 
ber. 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
',i 
•J7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

7  ' 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 

a 
1 

10 

1 
1 
1 

4 


Occupation. 


Finh  dealer 

!•  oniiHui 

i  niit  dealer 

(jardenerH 

Olove  manufacturer 

(ioidsmiths 

(i(»verument  employees. 

(rTt»ce;r8 .* 

(inn  maker 

Har<lware  deabr 

I  larnesH  makers 

Hired  man 

Ilotise  owner 

In^Lniinent  makers 

Laliorers 

Laundry  owner 

Letter  carriers 

Li  brarian 

Lieutenants 

l-itjuor  <i(jilor 

Lit  lio;:rai»in*r« 

Loo<»nioti\e  engineers  .. 

M;n«liine  knitter 

.\hti  iiinists  ....   

Manut'aeturers 

.Ma.nons 

M  :iHter  mechanic 

Mates 

M  easui-er 

MrciiatiicR-... 

M«Mr]iantn 

M  essen  ijers 

Mill  hand 

>[usicianH 

Navy-yard  employei* 

Outrider .'. 

Painters 

Physieianfl 

Piano  maker 

Piano  tuners 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
8 
1 
4 

1 
3 
2 
6 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 

22 
1 
8 
1 
3 
1 
4 
3 
1 
2 
7 

28 
1 
2 
I 
8 

21 
7 
1 

12 
1 
1 
2 
8 
2 
1 
2 


Occupation. 


Plnml>er 

Police  ofticors 

Porters 

Printer 

Prison  keeper 

Private  gentleman 

Kailway  porter 

Kestaiirant  kee].<r 

Retired  saloon  keeper  . . . 

Retiretl  teachers 

Retired  teamster 

Sailing  master 

Sergea  nta 

ship  broker 

Ship  builder 

Shoemakers 

Shoe  manufacturer 

Skippers 

Slater 

Slipper  niaker>< 

Steamship  captain 

Steward 

Stucco  worker 

Students 

Superintendents 

Superintendent  of  baths. 

Switchman 

Tailors 

Teachers 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Translator 

Wagon  maker 

Waiters 

WaU^hmakers 

Wholesale  merchants 

Wine  dealers 

\Voo<l  carver 

Wood  tumor 

Not  specified  f8pinst«rs). 
Not  specif  ed  (widows)  •• 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
5 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
9 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
I 
2 
4 
1 
1 
7 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

2 
3 
2 
1 
1 

15 
29 
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The  Workingmen's  Bailding  Society  of  Oopenbagen  has  rendered 
very  important  service.  Its  influence  has  been  widely  felt,  and  it  his 
not  only  furnished  healthy  homes  on  a  commercial  basis,  bat  it  has  sbo 
been  able  to  constract  such  buildings  with  a  more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  attention  to  architectural  beauty.  More  than  half  of  the  hoosei 
have  been  bnilt  between  a  wide  street  and  the  lakes  which  form  the 
boundary  of  the  city  on  its  northern  side. 

MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF   DBTfMAHK,    COPBNBACHBir. 

After  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1853  there  remained  at  Copenhagen, 
from  subscriptions  to  aid  the  distressed  and  needy,  an  unexpended 
balance  of  80,000  kroner  ($21,440).  The  Medical  Association  of  Den- 
mark, which  was  founded  about  that  time,  in  coiigunction  with  the  then 
existing  central  committee,  took  that  sum  as  a  nucleus,  and  proceeded 
to  erect  healthy  and  cheap  dwellings  for  the  lower  classes,  conveniently 
located  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  munidpalily  of  Oopenbagen 
and  the  minister  of  war  sold  for  this  purpose  an  open  space  of  39,400 
square  meters  (42 1,100  square  feet)  at  a  very  low  rate.  The  work  of 
this  association  has  proceeded  until  the  population  housed  in  1891 
amounted  to  2,505.  There  are  3G0  one-room,  324  two-room,  and  48  three- 
room  tenements  provided.  The  annual  rental  for  the  first  class  varies 
from  02.40  to  1 14  kroner  ($10.72  to  $30.55) ;  for  the  second  class,  from  102 
to  150  kroner  ($27.34  to  $40.20) ;  for  the  third  class,  from  160  to  174  kroner 
($40.20  to  $4(>.(>3).  Plans  of  one  of  the  groups  of  houses,  together  with 
the  details  of  construction,  are  shown  (plans  Nos.  77  A  and  77  B). 

The  honsos  are  two  stories  high  and  are  constructed  of  brick.  The 
medical  association  has  no  commercial  object  in  view.  The  proceeds 
from  the  rentals  over  and  above  what  is  sufficient  to  maintain  de 
property  in  ^ood  repair  and  to  pay  all  taxes  and  necessary  expenses 
are  allowed  to  accumulate  so  that  the  work  of  model  housing  maybe 
perpetuated. 

HOLLAND. 

VAN  MARKEN  MODEL   DTTTELLINGhS,  DELFT. 

Mr.  van  Marken,  director  of  the  distillery  and  yeast  works  at  Delft, 
Ilollanil,  desirous  of  providing?  homes  for  his  employees,  bought  a  tract 
of  land  containing  9}  acres,  which  he  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  English 
park.  Here  were  built  80  houses.  The  proprietor,  while  not  wishing 
to  interfere  with  the  mobility  of  labor  and  bind  people  to  their  homes 
by  selling  separate  houses  to  tenants,  and  desirous  of  avoiding  complica- 
tions in  case  of  death  when  the  only  possession  left  to  the  family  was  a 
house  partly  paid  for,  yet  desiring  to  give  all  the  benefits  of  ownership, 
devised  a  new  plan  for  disposing  of  the  houses.  He  formed  a  ooop- 
erative  comjiany  with  a  capital  of  100,000  gulden  ($64,320),  to  whioh 
he  subscribed  32,(KK)  gulden  (112,804),  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  ISie 
remainder  of  the  money  needed  was  borrowed  from  his  friends  at  4} 
— **«terest  upon  a  mortg;>  ^^  ^n  the  property.   At  first  Mr.  van 
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was  the  only  stockholder,  the  remaiDing  foor-fifths  of  the  shares  being 
nDS(»ld,  but  as  the  houses  were  rented  at  a  figure  equal  to  7^  per  cent 
of  their  total  cost,  aud  as  this  amount  was  greater  than  interest,  taxes, 
management,  contribution  to  reserve  fund,  and  other  expenses,  the  sur- 
plus was  credited  to  the  tenants,  who  in  this  way  in  time  became  share- 
holders of  the  company.  Before  obtaining  the  full  ownership  of  shares 
of  stock  they  received  credit  for  3  per  cent  interest  on  the  money  so 
saved.  In  the  course  of  time  the  tenants  will  in  this  way  come  into 
possession  of  four-fifths  of  all  the  shares  of  stock. 

SWEDEN. 

OOTHENBXTRa  SAVINQS  BANK,  aOTHENBURa. 

The  Gothenburg  Savings  Bank  devotes  a  part  of  its  income  to  the 
construction  of  workingmen's  dwellings.  Operations  were  commenced 
in  1869,  when  the  directors  voted  to  set  aside  an  annual  sum  of  not  less 
than  5,400  kroner  ($1,447.20)  for  this  purpose.  Dividends  are  limited 
to  4  per  cent.  When  the  house  is  purchased  by  the  o(icupant — a  feature 
which  isencourag:ed — the  plan  adopted  by  the  Workiugmen's  Building 
Society  of  Gothenburg  is  followed.  The  first  group  of  houses  erected 
cost  3,700  kroner  ($991.(K))  each,  and  when  purchased  required  an  origi- 
nal payment  of  300  kroner  ($80.40)  and  a  monthly  rental  of  23  kro- 
ner ($6.16).  The  second  group  of  houses  erected  cost  8,700  kroner 
($2,331.60)  each,  and  when  purchased  required  an  original  payment  of 
400  kroner  ($107.20)  and  a  monthly  rental  of  52  kroner  ($13.94),  based 
on  a  purchase  in  twenty  years'  time.  Six  of  these  houses  have  alre.idy 
been  acquired  by  workingmen.  The  houses  of  the  first  group  built  are 
of  red  brick,  and  are  said  to  be  among  the  prettiest  small  habitations 
in  the  city.  More  recently  the  savings  bank,  instead  of  continuing  its 
original  operations,  has  purchased  shares  of  the  Workingmen's  Build- 
ing Society  and  cooperates  with  it  in  its  various  enterprises. 

WORKINGMEN'S   BUILDINa   SOCIET7,  GOTHENBURG. 

The  Workingmen's  Building  Society,  which  came  into  existence  in 
1872,  was  modeled  after  a  Copenhagen  institution.  The  society  pur- 
chased 80,436  square  feet  of  land,  and  houses  consisting  of  a  ground 
story  of  brick  and  two  stories  of  wood  were  erected  thereon.  The 
houses  are  all  of  the  same  style,  and  have  wooden  stairways.  Each 
house  contains  three  tenements.  In  the  attic  there  are  closets  for  ejich 
tenement  and  a  drying  loft.  The  rooms  are  usually  14  feet  9  inches 
by  13  feet  9  inches  and  8  feet  6  inches  high.  In  1890,  out  of  24  of  the 
society's  houses,  21  had  been  fully  i>aid  for  by  occui)aiits.  The  monthly 
rent  charged  is  11  kroner  ($2.95)  for  one  room,  15  kroner  ($4.02)  for  one 
room  and  kitchen,  and  25  kroner  ($6.70)  for  two  rooms  and  kitchen. 
The  purchaser  usually  occupies  one  of  the  tenements  and  lets  the  others. 
In  1890,  674  persons  were  housed  in  these  buildings.  At  the  outset 
a  dividend  of  5  per  cent  was  paid  annually;  but  in  1889  and  1890  thia 
was  increased  to  6|  per  cent. 
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GOTBUNBURa    COMFAN7   FOR  THE  HOUSINa   OF    "WORKZirO 

PEOPLE,  OOTHENBURa. 

The  Gothenburg  Company  for  the  HoasiDg  of  Working  People  wu 
organized  in  1873,  and  opened  its  first  houses  in  1875.  In  1892  the  total 
population  housed  was  nearly  2,000.  Most  of  the  hoases  are  of  brick  and 
of  two  stories,  with  attics  and  cellars.  They  are  built  for  three  families. 
The  neiital  of  a  single  room  is  10  kroner  ($2.68)  per  month;  of  one  room 
and  kitchen,  15  kroner  ($4.02)  per  month;  of  two  rooms  and  kitchen,  20 
kroner  to  25  kroner  ($5.36  to  $6.70)  per  month.  Tenants  are  encouraged 
to  become  proprietors.  The  sum  of  400  kroner  ($170.20).  is  paid  down 
at  the  time  of  taking  possession,  and  the  balance  in  monthiy  install- 
ments, varying  from  52  kroner  to  90  kroner  ($13.94  to  $24.12),  daring  a 
period  not  to  exceed  twenty  years.  The  purchaser  occupies  one  tene- 
ment himself  and  rents  the  others.  In  this  way  he  is  easily  able  to  pay 
for  his  property  in  about  half  the  time  prescribed.  The  purchaser  is 
not  permitted  to  erect  additional  buildings  on  the  lot  or  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  house,  except  by  special  permission.  He  must  himself 
occupy  a  tenement  in  the  house  until  it  is  paid  for.  The  sale  of  liquor 
is  not  permitted  on  the  premises. 

From  1873  to  1878  the  company  paid  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent;  in  1879 
and  1S80,  4 J  per  cent;  in  1888,  5  per  cent,  the  maximum  allowed. 

D.  CARNEGIE  AND  COMPAN7,  GOTHENBURG. 

In  1850  D.  Carnegie  and  Company  built  3  tenement  houses,  famishing 
accommodation  for  about  30  families.  A  laundry  and  bakery  for  com- 
mon use,  situated  in  the  courtyard,  were  provided.  The  monthly  rent  of 
a  tenement  was  fixed  at  7.25  kroner  ($1.94.)  In  1859  the  company 
erected  houses  containing  49  tenements,  most  of  them  consisting  of  one 
room  and  kitchen  each.  The  rent  for  these  was  fixed  at  6  kroner  ($1.61) 
per  month  for  accommodation  in  the  attic,  and  from  7.25  kroner  to  7.50 
kroner  ($1.94  to  $2.01)  in  the  first  and  second  stories.  The  most  impor- 
tant group  of  houses  belonging  to  the  comi)any  was  erected  from  1881 
to  iS8G.  The  cost  of  tliese  buildings  was  307,000  kroner  ($82,276). 
Eacli  house  is  two  stories  in  height  and  is  built  of  red.  brick.  There 
are  20  in  all,  furnishing  117  tenements,  of  which  8  are  intended  for 
single  persons.  There  is  a  bakehouse  and  laundry  for  every  four  fami- 
lies. The  privies  are  situated  in  the  yard.  The  cellars  have  asphalt 
floors,  and  the  stairways  are  of  stone.  The  company  receives  a  divi- 
dend on  this  investment  of  less  than  3  per  cent.  The  houses  are  mach 
sought  after  by  the  workmen,  who  regard  the  privilege  of  living  in 
them  as  a  sort  of  reward. 


CHAPTER  XL 


MODEL  LODGING  HOUSES. 


CnAPTKR  XT. 
HODEL  LODOnrQ  HOUSES. 

Model  lodging  liouaes  flU  an  important  sphere  in  the  honsing  of 
working  people.  A  conspicuous  eervice  reiulered  by  tliera  consista  in 
secnring  a  reduction  of  overcrowding.  Dr.  James  B.  Kuasell,  medical 
officer  of  health  for  Glasgow,  furniabes  incontrovertible  testimony  oa 
tJiie  point.  In  1872  the  pecoentage  of  "  ticketed  houses  "  in  Glasgow  in 
which  strange  lodgers  were  found  was  71 ;  in  1.S8S  it  was  29,  In  1871 
23  per  cent  of  all  the  families  of  the  city  took  lodgers.  Of  these 
families  with  lodgers,  20  per  cent  were  dwellers  in  one  room  and  48 
per  cent  dwellers  in  two-room  tenements.  "It  has  fallen,"  says  he, 
"pari  passQ,  with  the  increase  of  these  lodging  honaes."  The  question 
of  overcrowding  is  probably  the  most  difficult  of  all  for  public  author- 
ities to  deal  with.  It  is  pnjductive,  too,  of  the  greatest  evils,  bygieoio 
and  moral.  Municipalities  abroad  may,  therefore,  have  acted  wisely 
in  opening  model  lodging  honses  and  conducting  them  with  financial 
success,  thereby  setting  an  example  which  private  enterprise  has  not 
been  slow  to  follow,  and,  aa  the  experience  of  Glasgow  shows,  to  even 
greater  advantage.  Opjwnents  of  state  iutervenlion  even  see  some 
sort  of  justilication  for  mnnicipalitieH  doing  indirectly  through  lodging 
houses  what  can  not  be  eS'ected  by  direct  means. 

Ontside  of  Great  Britain  very  little  attention  seems  as  yet  to  have  | 
been  given  to  the  provision  of  model  lodging  houses.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  few  institutions  which  deserve  the  name.  The  lodging 
house  business  in  America  has  been  left  entirely  to  private  enterprise. 
Special  regulations  and  extra  precautious,  which  sanitary  authorities 
in  some  of  our  large  cities  have  felt  obliged  to  make,  finish  the  most 
convincing  proof  that  the  standard  of  accommodation  has  not  been 
very  high.  The  common  dormitory  has  not  yet  been  replaced  by  the 
cubicle  systeTn,  and  disciplinary  regulations  leave  itiuch  to  be  desired. 
The  very  name  of  lodging  house  in  many  places  has  come  to  have  a 
bad  odor  about  it. 

BALTIMOKE.  MAItYLAND. 

The  most  conspicuous,  if  not  the  only  lodging  house  that  can  bear  I 
comparison  with  those  found  in  Gieat  Britain,  is  that  recently  opened! 
in  Baltimore  by  the  well  known  philanthropist,  Mr.  Eugene  Levering.! 
It  is  in  reality  a  workingman's  residential  club,  where  isolated  sleep- 1 
iag  apartments  may  be  hired  by  the  night  or  by  the  week.  Meals  are  J 
"         H.  Ex.  354 26 
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tioii  and  construction  of  closets^  privies,  reftise  receptacles,  ete^are 
matters  of  solicitude. 

Tbe  water  supply  must  be  of  good  quality.  Walls,  roofe,  and  floors 
are  to  be  kept  in  good  repair.  No  papering  is  permitted  for  inside 
walls.  Proper  windows  and  the  disposition  of  rooms  and  staircases,  so 
that  complete  ventilation  may  be  insured,  are  also  required.  Booms 
without  chimneys  are  to  be  furnished  with  special  ventilating^  shafts. 
Three  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  is  fixed  as  the  standard  for  each 
individual.  Kitchens  and  day  room  accommodations  are  required  to 
be  separate  from  the  bedrooms.  A  daily  water  supply  of  ten  gallons 
per  each  registered  inmate  is  recommended  where  there  are  water- 
closets  and  half  that  amount  where  the  closets  are  dry.  One  closet 
or  privy  is  required  for  every  twenty  registered  lodgers.  ^Washing 
accommodation  outside  of  bedrooms  is  recommended. 

Specific  regulations  for  the  administration  of  common  lodging  honaes 
are  set  forth  in  great  detail  in  the  model  by-laws  of  the  local  govern- 
ment board.  This  department  is  also  permitted  by  the  act  of  1876  to 
make  by-laws  where  it  thinks  fit  in  relation  to  houses  let  in  lodgings. 
These  by-laws  provide  for  limiting  the  number  of  x>er8ons  who  may 
occupy  these  lodgings,  for  separating  the  sexes,  for  registering  and 
inspecting  such  houses,  and  for  enforcing  proper  drainage,  ventilation, 
cleansing,  paving  of  the  courtyards,  and  notification  in  case  of  infec- 
tious diseases.  The  requirements  are,  to  a  great  degree,  aimilftr  to 
those  just  mentioned  in  reference  to  common  lodging  houses.  FamilieB 
instead  of  single  individuals  are  more  often  the  lodgers  in  this  aIiu^  of 
dwellings. 

MUNICIPAL  LODGHTG  HOUSES,  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 

The  city  of  Glasgow  took  the  initiative  in  providing  model  lodging 
houses.    When  the  Improvement  Trust  commenced   operations    on 
expropriated  areas  they  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  dispos- 
sessed people  were  lodgers.    Investigation  proved  that  this  class  of 
inhabitants  was  found  in  14  per  cent  of  the  one-room  dwellings,  27  per 
cent  of  the  two-room  dwellings,  and  32  per  cent  of  the  three-room  dwell- 
ings of  the  city.    To  turn  these  loose  simply  meant  that  they  would 
go  to  other  quarters  and  there  perpetuate  the  very  evils  which  had 
brought  about  expropriation.    There  was  danger,  too,  that  the  existing 
common  lodging  houses  would  be  so  congested  as  to  produce  baleftd 
consequences.    These  considerations,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
terms  of  the  trust  permitted  taking  care  of  displaced  people,  and 
also  that  the  lodging  house  business  was  known  to  be  an  exoeedingly 
profitable  one,  led  the  trustees  to  build  their  fint  model  lodging 
house,  which  was  completed  February  6,  ISlj^KjttjMt/A  mm  con- 
tinued during  eight  years,  and  resulted  in  ^j^^^^^^^Bpt.iOf  six 
model  lodging  houses  for  men,  with  1,967  bijU^^^^^WMfc—a— ^ 
with  125  beds,  at  a  total  net  cost,  on  May  3:  I4i 

($411,120.85). 
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CHAPTER  XL — ^MODEL  LODGINO  HOUSES. 

The  following  table  presents  the  details  of  cost: 

COST  OF  HUNICIPAL  LODQINa  HOUSES,  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAlfD. 
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Original  cost  of— 

Date  of  com- 
pletion. 

Num- 
ber of 
bMU. 

Lodg^n^  bonae. 

Site. 

Building. 

Bedding 

and  other 

furnish' 

ings. 

Total. 

Drjnte  hoose  (mAlee) . . . 

EMtRusMll  Btreet  house 

(femftlea) 

67,409.24 
4,686.44 
10,800.45 
19,660.66 
12,000.91 
17,178.77 
21,776.15 

$41,641.71 
12  42L92 
38,675.74 
54,972.92 
56,623.09 
58,384.67 
48,232.66 

$4,047.00 
1,067.95 
4,355.25 
8,189.42 
3,325.26 
3,148.84 
3,186.32 

$53,097.96 
18, 196. 31 
53,831.44 
77,823.00 
71,949.26 
78,72L78 
78,145.12 

Feb.     6, 1871 
M«r.    13,1871 
Not.,       1876 
Oct,        1878 
Jan.,        1879 
Apr. ,       1870 
Aug.,       1879 

287 
125 
284 
348 
350 
860 
368 

$186.01 
146.57 

Greendyke  atxeet  house 
(males) 

207.58 

Portani    street    house 
(males) ................ 

226.88 

Clvde    street     (Calton) 
uouse  (males) ......... 

206.67 

North    Woodside    road 
house  (males) 

243.51 

Hydepark  street  house 
(males) 

237.18 

Total 

93,512.62 

310,962.70 

22,289.54 

426,764.86 

2,092 

Capitalized  value  of  feu 
duty,  unredeemed : 

Drygate,    East   Kussell 
street,  and  Greendyke 
street  houses 

5, 101. 71 

6,509.96 
10,584.64 

5,101.71 

6,509.96 
10, 584. 64 

Portugal  street,  Clyde 
street,      and      North 
Woodside  road  houses. 

« 

Hydepark  street  house.. 

Total 

22, 196. 31 

22, 106. 31 

' 

..i 

Grand  total 

115,70a93 

810,962.70 

22,289.54 

448, 961. 17 
37. 840. 32 

Deduct  aUowance  from 
revenue  for  deprecia- 
tion   

1 

■ 

Net  cost.  May  31.  1891... 

411, 120. 85 

The  arrangements  are  such  that  each  lodger  has  a  private  compart- 
ment with  400  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  The  cubicle  system  has  been 
chosen — a  lodger  in  one  compartment  being  situated  immediately  over 
his  neighbor  in  the  other,  though  entirely  separated  from  him.  There 
are  such  conveniences  as  reading  rooms,  dining  rooms,  baths,  and 
facilities  for  cooking  and  washing.  It  is  customary  for  lodgers  to  cook 
their  own  meals. 

Further  description  of  the  accommodations  is  not  necessary,  since  the 
accompanying  plans  (plans  Nos.  78  A,  78  B,  78  C,  and  78  D)  show  the 
elevation  and  all  interior  dispositions  of  one  of  these  buildings. 

Some  surprise  may  be  expressed  at  the  disparity  of  accommodations 
furnished  for  males  and  for  females.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however, 
that  the  nomadic  element  among  the  latter  sex  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  former.  Furthermore,  very  great  difficulties  have  been  expe- 
rienced in  managing  the  lodging  houses  for  females.  The  woman  who 
divorces  herself  from  home  lile  becomes  more  nearly  a  social  incorrigible 
than  most  men  similarly  situated. 

The  price  of  lodging  in  the  municipal  model  lodging  houses  is  3d. 
and  3^d.  (6  cents  and  7  cents)  per  night  for  women  and  3^.  to  4^. 
(7  cents  to  9  cents)  per  night  for  men.  Financial  results  have  been 
thoroughly  satisfactory.    During  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  Xl.^\-^^*5>^*<iafe 
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returns  from  the  seven  lodging  bonses  netted  the  city  of  Glasgow  5^ 
per  cent  a[)i)n  the  original  cost.  Up  t«  the  same  date  lOJ  per  cent  of 
tlus  original  cost  bad  been  provided  for  by  a  depreciation  food,  for 
which  a  certain  amount  annnally  had  been  put  aside. 

The  following  ia  the  number  of  lodgings  furnished  by  the  variooB 
lodging  houses  during  the  year  euding  May  31, 1893: 

DrygHto  lodging  hoiiM IOSyS0 

Groeiiclykebtrect  lodging  house 101.  SGB 

Portngftl  street  lodging  honso lSt,6d8 

Clyde  street  lodging  honsa 125,531 

North  Wooilsirlaroad  lodging  hoDse 13<,3M 

Hydepnrk  street  lodging  honse 133,887 

Boat  Buwell  atr«et  lodging  hoDse  (feni ale) 4S^3EBt 

Total 748,394 

The  followiug  table  shows  the  price  of  nightly  lodging  and  the  ni 
ber  of  lodgers  at  each  price  for  the  same  period : 
Nnmber  of  male  lo'1);erB: 

At  7  cents 19^ 

At  8  cents 16,78S 

•  At 9 cent* X87,S66 

Nnmber  of  female  lodgers : 

I         Ateoento 36,001 

m      At7cej)t« 9,38S 

r  The  financial  succeas  of  theae  enterprises  has  tempted  private  parties 
to  enter  the  business.  Lodging  house  keeping  has  thns  been  thoroughly 
reformed.  In  1890  in  Glasgow  there  were  registered  accommorlatioos  for 
7,230  sleepers,  about  three-fourths  of  which  were  in  model  lodging 
liouses  belonging  to  the  city  and  to  a  single  private  owner.  The  moral 
and  social  advancement  which  has  followed  improvement  in  lodging 
house  accommodations  in  Glasgow  can  not  be  expressed  in  figures. 
The  presence  of  lodgers  in  the  restricted  homes  of  the  poor  is  a  stand- 
ing menace  to  domestic  happiness  and  a  temptation  to  immoral  conduct. 
Especially  are  theae  consequences  magnified  when  the  lodger  is  admitted 
to  share  with  man  and  wife,  adult  sons  or  dnuglitere,  and  young  oliil- 
dren  the  occupancy  of  a  single  room. 

The  gain  to  public  health  has  been  very  great.  During  the  whole 
period  of  time  in  which  the  municipality's  model  lodging  houses  have 
been  in  operation  they  have  been  almost  completely  free  from  infectioaa 
diseases.  Only  in  one  instance  did  a  succession  of  cases  arise,  that 
when  smallpox  became  estaljlished  in  one  of  the  buildings.  Prevent- 
ive measures  of  greater  thoroughnesa  than  could  have  been  used  In 
private  lodging  houses  were  at  once  adopted,  and  the  disease  was 
speedily  stjimi>ed  out.  Overcrowding  has  been  greatly  diminished.  The 
inspections  of  "ticketed  honaes"  have  revealed  this  fact  The  general 
social  effects  of  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  iu  this  way  have 
a  yery  satiafactery. 
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The  Glasgow  Improvement  Trust  (which  is  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion especially  empowered  for  the  purposes  of  the  Glasgow  improve- 
ments act,  1866)  have  decided  to  move  one  step  farther  in  advance. 
They  are  about  to  try  the  experiment  of  erecting  what  is  to  be  called  a 
family  home,  to  serve  as  a  boarding  house  for  poor  widows  with  chil- 
dren. There  will  be  play  places,  besides  common  cooking  and  washing 
conveniences,  very  much  as  in  model  lodging  houses. 

The  following  minutes  from  the  meeting  of  the  special  subcommittee, 
held  June  22, 1893,  set  forth  the  intentions  of  the  council: 

The  special  subcommittee  resumed  consideration  of  the  proposal  to 
utilize  the  vacant  steading  of  ground  belonging  to  the  trustees  on  the 
north  side  of  Saint  Andrew's  street,  containing  about  2,000  square 
yards,  by  the  erection  thereon  of  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  family  home. 
The  special  subcommittee  had  also  again  before  them  the  plans,  pre- 
pared by  the  city  engineer,  of  the  building  which  it  is  proposed  should 
be  erected  upon  the  ground  in  question.  The  value  of  the  site,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  city  engineer,  is  £6,000  ($29,199),  which,  at  5  per  cent, 
would  represent  an  annual  rent  or  feu  duty  of  £300  ($1,459.95),  and  the 
probable  cost  of  the  proposed  building,  exclusive  of  furnishings,  is 
estimated  at  £12,000  ($58,398),  which,  taken  at  3  per  cent,  would  repre- 
sent a  liability  of  £360  ($1,751.94)  per  annum.  The  projwsed  home 
will  contain  176  dormitories,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  reve- 
nue will  amount  to  £2,000  ($9,733)  per  annum,  while  the  expenditure 
for  the  upkeep  and  management  of  the  home  (exclusive  of  the  £300 
($1,459.95)  and  the  £360  ($1,751.94)  above  referred  to)  is  estimated  at 
£1,040  ($5,061.16)  per  annum.  The  special  subcommittee,  having  care- 
fully considered  tlie  whole  matter  and  the  plans  now  submitted  to  them, 
agreed  to  recommend  that  the  plans  be  approved  and  that  the  trustees 
should  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  proposed  building  in  conformity 
therewith. 

The  basis  of  the  calculated  financial  result  is  a  charge  of  8d.  (16  cents) 
per  night.  This  home  is  intended  only  for  widows  having  children  and 
earning  from  128.  to  15s.  ($2.92  to  $3.65)  per  week.  In  addition  to  the 
8d.  (16  cents)  charged  nightly  for  lodging,  a  sum  of  Is.  6d.  (37  cents)  per 
week  will  be  exacted  for  feeding  and  caring  for  each  child  during  the 
mother's  absence.  It  is  not  intended  to  provide  for  married  couples* 
Should  this  scheme  succeed  another  home  may  be  opened  for  widowers 
with  children.  Before  deciding  to  undertake  this  project  a  municipal 
deputation  visited  the  Familist^re  at  Guise  and  the  municipal  day  nur- 
series {creches)  at  Paris.  Work  has  not  yet  been  commenced,  owing  to 
unforeseen  difficulties  in  relation  to  the  site,  but  there  is  no  question 
about  the  enterprise  being  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  these  can  be 
adjusted. 

BUENS'  HOMES,  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 

Quite  as  interesting  in  every  respect  as  the  municipal  model  lodg- 
ing bouses  in  Glasgow  are  those  known  as  Burns'  homes.    Mr.  Bobert 
Burns,  the  proprietor,  was  originally  a  manager  of  the  model  lodging 
houses  belonging  to  the  city.    Believing  that  itwaa  ^»w&\^\»  ^SSSk. 
improve  on  the  accommodations  and  ma>L^  iiio\i«s  otiX»  ol  X2^a  ^ 
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ment,  he  resigned  his  public  daties  about  thirtoeD  years  ago  and  atab* 
lisbed  his  owd  bouses.  He  was  able  to  command  soffioient  capital;  aai, 
as  be  anticipated,  bis  business  bas  continaoosly  proapared.  Up  ti 
August,  1892,  be  bad  opened  six  bomes  in  different  parts  of  the  dtj, 
furnishing  accommodation  for  3,130  x>erson8  nightly,  and  a  seventh  vs 
in  process  of  construction, 

Tlie  prices  charged  for  accommodations  are  the  same  as  at  fiie  dtf 
lodging  bouses,  except  that  there  is  an  additional  saperioir  grade  fa 
which  Gd.  (12  cent^)  per  night  is  exacted.  The  firee  nse  of  hot  and  coU 
baths,  with  necessary  toilet  accompaniments,  cooking  ateiisil%  smoting; 
recreation,  and  dining  rooms,  a  laundry,  and  ample  lavatory  aoooiiiiii>> 
dations  are  included  in  the  prices  charged.  There  is  also  a  proyiaoa 
shop  at  which  inmates  may  purchase  provisions  at  low  rates.  Eack 
home  is  in  charge  of  a  resident  superintendent,  and  Mr.  Burns  devota 
his  wbole  time  to  seeing  that  the  inmates  are  properly  treated  and  thift 
strict  order  and  cleanliness  are  at  all  times  observed. 

New  buildings  bave  not  been  erected  for  these  homes.  Ezistiog 
buildings,  such  as  warehouses  which  could  be  easily  altered  and  pat  in 
proper  condition,  have  been  selected.  In  this  way  considerable  expense 
bas  been  saved.  The  reconstruction  bas  been  carried  oat  so  success- 
fully tbat  the  buildings  seem  as  well  fitted  for  the  purpose  as  if  fhsj 
had  been  originally  intended  for  model  lodging  houses. 

The  Watson  Street  Home  (No.  1)  was  formerly  a  warehoosSy  and  has 
been  reconstructed  at  a  cost  of  £4,000  ($19,466).  It  has  a  wide  corri- 
dor and  staircase,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  glazed  brick  all  the  way  to 
the  top  floor.  A  lavatory  containing  hot  and  cold  water  appliances,  a 
bath,  and  a  water  closet  for  night  use  only,  opens  to  the  corridor  on 
each  story.  The  stairways  being  of  cement,  a  strip  of  carpet  has  beoQ 
placed  on  them.  The  carpet  also  leads  to  the  water-closets^  so  that  men 
getting  up  at  night  need  not  get  their  feet  cold.  A  fire  exting^shing 
apparatus  has  been  placed  on  each  landing. 

The  ground  floor  contains  a  sitting  and  eating  room,  meeting  hall, 
kitchen,  lavatories,  footbaths,  water-closets,  ticket  office,  and  grocery. 
The  sleei)ing  rooms  are  on  the  floors  above.  The  laundries  and  drying 
apparatus  are  in  the  basement.  The  sitting  room  is  provided  with 
chairs,  benches,  and  tables,  where  men  can  take  their  meals,  read  books 
and  newspapers,  and  amuse  themselves  at  their  leisure.  Various  ^ames 
are  [)rovided  without  cost.  Lodgers  can  remain  here  until  10.30  p.  m., 
the  gas  being  kept  liglited  until  that  time.  In  the  sitting  room  there 
bave  also  been  placed  lockers,  one  of  which  is  of  sufficient  size  to  hold 
the  belongings  of  each  inmate.  By  depositing  6d.  (12  cents)  fbr  a  key  a 
man  can  store  away  his  efl'ects  and  keep  them  safe.  As  the  men  spend 
most  of  their  leisure  time  in  the  sitting  room,  it  is  considered  preferable 
to  have  the  lockers  there  to  having  them  in  the  sleeping  rooms. 

The  meeting  hall  is  used  for  religiouM  exercises  on  Sundays  and  some- 
times during  the  week,  as  well  as  for  free  entertainments  given  by  philan- 
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I    thropic  societies  or  by  the  inmates.    A  neatly  carpeted  platform,  with 
I    a  piano,  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  hall.    Chairs  and  tables  are  dis- 
I    tributed  around  the  room.    The  entertainments  and  religious  meetings 
[    are  generally  well  attended.    The  office  adjoins  the  entrance  and  corri- 
dor.   Adjoining  the  office  is  the  grocery,  where  provisions  may  be 
bought  for  meals.    There  is,  however,  no  restriction  as  to  purchase,  and 
lodgers  may  buy  elsewhere  if  they  prefer.    The  grocery  and  office  are 
supervised  by  the  resident  superintendent  and  his  wife,  and  profits  from 
sales  belong  to  the  superintendent.    The  scale  of  prices  is  fixed,  and 
articles  are  inspected  by  the  proprietor. 

Adjoining  the  eating  room  is  the  kitchen.  Here  the  men  obtain  such 
utensils  as  they  may  require  for  the  preparation  of  their  meals.  A 
large  range,  shaped  like  a  horseshoe,  affords  sufficient  space  for  a  num- 
ber of  men  to  stand  and  cook  simultaneously.  Four  hundred  x>erson8 
may  be  occupied  at  one  time  in  the  kitchen  and  eating  room.  To  facili- 
tate cooking  hot  water  is  always  ready.  Wash  basins  are  close  by,  so 
that  the  men  may  wash  their  hands  before  eating.  Plates  and  bowls 
are  provided,  and  the  prepared  food  is  then  carried  to  the  eating  room 
tables.    No  meals  are  cooked  by  employees  of  the  proprietor. 

Before  going  to  the  sleeping  rooms  or  kitchen  the  men  are  expected 
to  wash  and  clean  themselves.  If  their  clothes  are  in  any  way  filthy 
they  are  compelled  to  thoroughly  wash  them  before  using  the  beds. 
The  lavatories  are  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  soap,  and  other 
necessaries,  and  running  along  one  wall  is  a  row  of  footbaths.  These 
are  very  popular,  and  men  who  have  been  standing  or  walking  much 
during  the  day  often  spend  hours  in  this  room  with  their  feet  immersed 
in  the  soothing  water.  The  bathrooms  are  close  at  hand  and  may 
be  used  without  cost.  Here,  also,  hot  and  cold  water  are  furnished. 
Water-closets  for  use  during  the  day  are  on  the  ground  floor  and  are 
of  the  latest  improved  style,  having  an  overhead  tank  with  a  2-gallon 
flush.    They  are  regularly  disinfected. 

The  laundry  is  provided  with  a  number  of  bowls  or  sinks  of  galvan- 
ized iron  ware,  having  a  cold  water  faucet  immediately  above  them. 
The  water  is  heated  by  means  of  a  steam  pipe,  which  is  so  arranged 
that  it  may  be  connected  with  any  one  of  the  bowls  and  the  steam 
turned  on  under  the  surface  of  the  water.  By  this  means  water  can  be 
heated  in  about  ten  minutes.  A  large  saving  of  hot  water  from  the 
boilers  is  thus  eflected.  Clothes  are  dried  in  a  hot  chamber,  which  is 
heated  to  a  high  temperature  by  means  of  steam  pipes.  The  men 
usually  do  their  own  washing,  but  they  may  have  it  done  by  paying 
2d.  (4  cents). 

The  stories  above  the  ground  floor  are  all  used  for  sleeping  puri>oses. 
The  house  contains  512  beds.  On  the  average  there  are  400  regular 
inmates,  and  about  50  occasional  or  transient  lodgers.  When  fedrly 
filled  the  house  pays  a  net  profit  of  about  £500  ($2,433.25)  per  year. 
There  are  four  grades  of  accommodation^  namely,  beds  for  3^,  4d.i 
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4^d.,  and  6d.  (7  cents,  8  cents,  9  cents,  and  12  cents)  per  niglit.  Iki 
first  three  named  are  in  cubicles,  arranged  in  large  airy  rooms  wift 
ceilings  from   12    to  15  feet    high.    The  partitions    separating  tte 
cabicles  from  one  another  are  made  of  wood,  neatly  painted,  as  i 
rule  7  feet  high,  and  leaving  a  clear  space  of  about  5  feet  aboT6  6r 
the  free  circulation  of  air.    The  temperature  and  ventilation  of  tte 
rooms  are  regulated  by  the  watchman,  who  patrols  the  floors  dariDC 
the  entire  night.    In  the  winter  steam  heat  is  introduced.    The  deep- 
ing rooms  are  cleaned  and  scrubbed  once  every  day,  and  after  beds  are 
vacated  in  the  morning  the  clothing  is  well  aired  and  all  odors  removel 
All  the  beds  have  hair  mattresses  and  clean  sheets.    The  beds  for  SJd. 
and  4d.  (7  cents  and  8  cents)  are  provided  with  one  dean  sheet  evoy 
night,  and  the  beds  for  4^d.  (9  cents)  with  two  dean  sheets  every  night 
The  latter  grade  of  beds  has  spring  mattresses.    The  beds  for  id.  and 
4^d.  (8  cents  and  9  cents)  are  more  conveniently  located  than  the  cheaper 
ones.    To  economize  space  many  of  the  cubicles  are  so  arranged  thai 
the  bed  in  one  cell  is  above  the  bed  in  the  other,  the  cells,  however, 
being  entirely  distinct  from  each  other.    The  model  for  this  dispoai* 
tion  was  most  probably  found  in  certain  staterooms  of  large  sea-going 
passenger  vessels,  but,  of  course,  each  cubicle  is  meant  for  one  per- 
son only.    Each  man  can  bolt  his  door  when  he  retires^  and  thus  be 
completely  isolated  from  all  his  fellows.    A  wire  screen  is  stretched 
across  that  portion  of  the  top  of  the  cubicle  where  clothes  hooks 
are  placed,  to  prevent  lodgers  stealing  their  neighbors'  clothing  and 
belongings  during  the  night.    A  strip  of  carpet  covers  a  large  part  of 
the  floor  space  of  each  cubicle,  a  little  attention  which  seenis  to  add  to 
the  bomelikeness  of  the  place  in  the  minds  of  lodgers,  comment  being 
frequently  made  upon  this  simple  feature.    Beds  letting  at  6d.  (12  oents) 
per  night  are  in  separate  rooms  instead  of  cubicles.    They  have  snpe* 
rior  mattresses  and  are  furnished  with  two  clean  sheets  every  night. 
Each  bedroom  has  an  average  of  400  cubic  feet  of  air  space. 

About  twelve  persons  are  constantly  employed  in  each  home.  The 
superintendent  has  complete  charge  of  the  house,  and  all  other  employees 
are  under  his  orders,  lie  is  responsible  for  the  cleanliness  and  sanitary 
condition  of  the  house,  takes  in  all  money,  and  keeps  the  acoonnts.  In 
this  there  is  no  system  of  automatic  registration  or  other  appliimce  to 
prevent  fraud.  It  is  Mr.  Burns'  belief  that  by  paying  good  salaries  to 
his  employees  and  trusting  them  much  better  results  may  be  obtained. 
The  superintendent  receives  £80  ($389.32)  per  annum  and  enjoys  the 
use  of  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen  for  himself  and  family,  free  fiiel,  and 
the  profits  ac(iruing  from  the  grocery.  Only  married  men  are  taken, 
and  their  wives  are  expected  to  assist  in  the  management.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  live  outside  the  buildings.  There  is  considerable 
emulation  among  the  superintendents  of  the  different  homes,  each  try- 
ing to  outdo  the  other  in  cleanliness  and  general  good  management. 
Three  or  four  men  are  employed  for  police  service,  as  watchmen  and 
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general  workers,  and  abont  eight  women  are  constantly  occupied  in 
scrabbing,  washing,  and  general  cleaning. 

The  largest  of  the  houses,  Watson  Street  Home  (No.  2),  accommodates 
670  people.  The  building  was  originally  intended  for  office  purposeSf 
and  has  quite  an  attractive  outside  appearance.  The  interior  arrange- 
ments are  similar  to  those  already  described,  except  that  the  hot 
chamber  for  drying  clothes  is  replaced  by  a  much  smaller  one,  heated 
to  an  extremely  high  temperature,  into  which  iron  clotheshorses  slide 
on  rails. 

Another  of  these  lodging  houses,  called  the  Star  Home,  though  on 
the  same  street,  is  at  some  distance  from  the  ones  just  described.  It  is 
more  private  than  the  others  and  is  used  mostly  by  older  men,  who  like 
a  quiet  home.  In  this  inmates  pay  id.  (1  cent)  more  per  night.  The 
house  is  always  full.    There  is  accommodation  for  118  persons. 

A  fourth  lodging  house,  the  Garscube  Eoad  Home,  has  593  beds. 
Nearly  all  of  the  lodgers  are  workingmen  regularly  employed  in  the 
vicinity.  This  building  was  opened  in  January,  1892.  It  has  a  more 
home-like  appearance  than  any  of  the  others.  Situated  outside  of  the 
crowded  parts  of  the  city,  it  has  not  been  so  necessary  to  economize 
ground  space,  so  a  broad  lawn  has  been  made  to  extend  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  building,  and  in  the  rear  a  space  has  been  left  for 
athletic  recreation.  Viewed  from  the  outside,  the  building  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  boarding  school.  It  contains  two  recreation  and  read- 
ing rooms,  provided  with  four  daily  papers,  six  periodicals,  and  games, 
such  as  draughts,  bagatelle,  etc.  Quoits  are  played  in  the  court  out- 
side. In  addition  to  lockers,  as  described  in  the  first  house,  this  house 
has  a  parcel  room,  where  clothes  and  other  effects  may  be  left  and 
checked. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  all  these  lodging  houses  is  the  great 
economy  in  the  use  of  fuel  and  hot  water.  Wherever  it  is  possible 
steam  is  used  for  heating.  Another  important  feature  is  the  attention 
given  to  providing  little  conveniences  for  the  men  so  that  there  may  be 
nothing  wanting  to  make  their  lodgings  attractive  and  comfortable. 
There  are  thus  the  free  baths,  the  footbaths,  the  upstairs  corridor 
closets,  the  strips  of  carpet,  etc.  In  some  of  the  houses  there  is  also 
a  room  set  aside  for  a  barber  shop.  There  is  a  chemical  disinfecting 
room  in  each  house  in  which  clothes  of  filthy  or  suspicious  x>erson8  are 
placed  for  cleansing.  The  superintendents  visit  the  proprietor  daily  at 
11  o'clock  a.  m.,  to  give  information  concerning  the  buildings  and  to 
receive  orders.  Mr.  Burns,  himself,  makes  inspections  at  irregular 
intervals,  sometimes  during  the  day  and  often  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
or  early  morning,  to  assure  himself  that  all  is  going  well. 

It  was  stated  at  the  municipal  lodging  houses  that  since  payment  for 
bathing  had  been  abolished  the  number  of  lodgers  using  the  baths 
had  decreased  from  30  per  cent  to  6  per  cent.  Bathing  has  always  been 
free  in  Mr.  Burns'  homes,  and  a  large  number  avail  themseLves  of  the 
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privilege.    It  has  been  suggested  tliat  possibly  employees  srs  not  • 

assidnons  in  preparing  baths  for  those  requesting  tbem  when  no  fiui- 
cial  retama  have  to  be  made.  Undoabtedlya  great  deal  depends  npoi 
employees  and  their  attitude.  Mr.  Burns  insists  that  his  snperintaii- 
ents  shall  encourage  bathing  to  the  greatest  possible  extentb 

Tlie  following  are  the  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  Bnxv 
homes: 

1.  Lodgers  \\  ill  be  received  between  the  hours  of  6  a.  in.and  10.30p.& 

2.  Xo  one  will  be  admitted  to  the  halls  or  kitchen  nntil  provided  iriti 
a  ticket,  which  can  be  had  from  the  proprietor  or  bis  assistant. 

3.  Lodfrers  will  be  admitted  to  bed  at  8, 9, 10,  and  10.30  p.  m.  on  defir- 
ering  up  their  tickets  to  the  assistant. 

4.  No  smoking  is  allowed  on  the  stairs  or  in  the  dormitories  or  diniof 
hall. 

o.  Xo  s])iritnous  liquors  are  to  be  brought  into  the  bomes.  'So  gam- 
bling, quarreling,  ]>rot'ane  or  indecent  language,  or  noises  of  any  descrip- 
tion will  be  allowed,  nor  anything  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace uid 
good  order  of  the  place  or  the  comfort  of  the  inmates.  Anyone  violat- 
ing this  rule  will  be  expelled  and  his  ticket  forfeited. 

().  Beds  must  be  va(»ated  by  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  except  in  special 
cases,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  proprietor  or  his  assistant. 

7.  Doors  will  be  opened  each  morning  at  6  o'clock,  and  will  be  closed 
at  11  p.  m.  on  week  days  and  at  10.30  p.  m.  on  Sundays.  Lodgers 
arranpng  beforehand  with  the  proprietor  or  his  assistant  may,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  after  that  hour. 

8.  All  i>roperry  belonging  to  lodgers  must  be  considered  as  under 
their  own  care,  but  each  lodger  may  have  a  separate  token  on  deposits 
ing  M.  (12  cents),  this  deposit  to  be  returned  on  redelivery  of  the  key. 

It  is  a  siirnificant  fact,  speaking  not  a  little  for  the  comfort  and  good 
order  of  these  establishments,  that  80  per  cent  of  the  occupants  of  Mr. 

Burns'  homes  are  permanent  lodgers. 

EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND. 

In  Edin])nrgh  the  Grass  Market  Model  Lodging  House  Ck>mpany 
pays  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.  The  lodging  house  of  this  company  is 
arrang(*d  upon  the  Glasgow  system.  The  house  contains  380  beds,  and 
the  cliJUKes  are — 30  at  6d.  (12  cents),  24  at  5d.  (10  cents),  and  320 at 4d. 
(8  cents)  per  night  Each  lodger  has  the  use  of  a  locker;  also  the  use 
of  cooking  utensils,  kitchen  fires,  dining  hall,  reading  hall,  etc,  for  the 
one  payment.  Provisions  are  sold  in  the  house  at  ordinary  trade 
l)ri(es.  A  charge  of  Id.  (2  cents)  is  made  for  a  hot  bath,  with  soap  and 
clean  towel.  This  model  lodging  house  is,  like  all  common  lodging 
houses,  subject  to  the  regulations  made  by  the  corporation. 

LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  LODGING  HOUSES,  LONDON, 

ENGLAND. 

The  first  of  the  London  County  Council's  model  lodging  houses 
was  erected  in  Parker  street,  and  completed  in  1892,  The  total  cost 
was  £21,403  ($104,157.70),  of  which  £15,353  (174,716.37)  was  expeuded 
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on  the  buildiDg.  The  cost  of  land,  ftimishings,  and  incidental  expenses 
represent  the  remainder.  The  bailding  accommodates  326  men.  The 
price  of  a  bed  is  5d.  (10  cents)  x>er  night.  The  enterprise  is  expected  to 
yield  a  retnrn  of  3  per  cent,  and  to  provide  an  adequate  sinking  fund 
to  liquidate  the  building  capital. 

Plana  and  elevation  of  the  building  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
cuts  (plans  Nos.  79  A  and  79  B).  In  them  the  dormitories  are  the  cen- 
tral point  of  consideration,  since  they  are  the  parts  of  the  building 
which  are  occupied  during  the  longest  periods. 

It  is  claimed  that  an  improvement  as  regards  ventilation  and  fresh 
air  to  the  sleeper  has  been  made  over  the  Glasgow  models.  In  them 
the  daager  Is  that  currents  passing  over  the  top  of  each  cubicle  will 
not  sufficiently  ventilate  the  cubicle  and  therefore  the  atmosphere  will 
largely  remain  unchanged  during  the  night.  In  the  London  building 
dormitories  are  arranged  in  two  halls  each  70  feet  by  32  feet  with  three 
tiers  of  galleries  ranging  around  a  central  well.  Four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  cubic  feet  of  air  space  is  allowed  to  each  sleeper.  Adjoining 
the  external  wall  of  these  galleries  are  cubicles  6  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet, 
and  7  feet  7  inches  high.  Each  cubicle  has  a  double  hung  sash  window 
4  feet  9  inches  by  1  foot  9  inches.  The  windows  are  arranged  in  pairs, 
with  a  fresh-air  inlet  in  the  breast  of  each  at  the  floor  level,  supplying 
a  current  that  passes  over  a  low-pressure  hot- water  pipe.  The  current 
is  admitted  into  each  cubicle  at  a  height  of  about  4  feet  6  inches.  The 
divisions  between  the  cubicles  are  carried  up  to  the  ceilings,  while  the 
ends  next  to  the  galleries  are  5  feet  6  inches  in  height,  leaving  an  open 
space  of  20  inches  to  insure  a  current  from  the  air  inlets  to  the  central 
well,  from  the  roof  of  which  the  foul  air  is  extracted. 

Beds  upon  iron  frames  are  tapered  so  as  to  increase  the  floor  space, 
and  the  feet  of  the  sleeper  are  placed  toward  the  window  so  that  his 
head  may  be  free  from  draft.  Cubicles  are  for  one  person  only  and  are 
entirely  private.  They  are  each  provided  with  a  bolt  lock,  which  fas- 
tens when  the  door  is  closed.  Galleries  are  protected  by  iron  railings  4 
feet  6  inches  high  surrounding  the  central  well.  The  latter  is  venti- 
lated by  a  cabin  roof-light  with  opening  sashes  for  use  in  warm  weather. 
The  ventilating  gas  i)endants  dischaige  into  extract  ventilators  over, 
fitted  with  mica  flap  boxes  to  prevent  down  draft,  which  insures 
ample  ventilation  at  other  seasons.  Each  gallery  is  provided  with  a 
lavatory  block  separated  from  the  main  building  and  containing  one 
water-closet  and  urinal  for  night  use.  A  box  for  a  night  watchman  is 
situated  in  each  hall  so  as  to  command  the  entire  dormitory  space.  The 
approaches  to  dormitories  are  staircases,  6  feet  wide,  coming  direct 
from  the  entrance  hall  and  affording  access  to  each  gallery.  There  is  a 
X^rivate  staircase  for  employees,  and  dumb-waiters  for  lifting  linen  and 
other  materials.  The  basement  is  occupied  by  a  disinfecting  chamber, 
cold  storage,  and  heating  apparatus.  On  the  ground  floor  there  is  a 
central  entrance  hall  giving  access  to  the  various  parts  of  the  building. 
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Facing  the  entrance  is  the  oflSce,  which  axioms  the  sittiiiif  room  and 
overlooks  the  dining  room.  The  sitting  room,  or  day  room,  la  70  iset 
by  32  feet  and  famishes  ample  accommodation  finr  entertafimienti^  el& 
It  has  windows  on  aU  sides.  A  small  ro<Mii  fitted  with  IcMkcn  fivtte 
use  of  regular  lodgers  adjoins  the  day  room.  The  dininif  room  iil7 
feet  by  32  feet.  It  has  two  large  open  flrqplaoes  and  commniiiealii 
with  a  kitchen  32  feet  by  22  feet,  where  a  hot  plate  50  feet  in  kngO, 
for  cooking  purposes,  has  been  erected.  Kext  to  the  ^tiffli^n  ii  fki 
scullery,  21  feet  by  14  feet,  with  its  storeroom  11  feet  by  9  Ibet  a^jcn- 
ing.  where  there  is  a  counter  for  receiving  and  serving  of  atenailB.  Kext 
to  the  dining  room  is  the  grocery,  where  provisionB  may  be  had  atlov 
prices.  A  small  outhouse  has  been  erected  fm  laundry  and  liiyyn  gte. 
age.  It  is  one  story  high  and  contains  a  receiving,  washings,  and  diy* 
iug  r<x>m,  with  ironing  room  and  linen  store.  Thoog^h  distinct  ttm 
the  main  biiiMing.  a  door  communicates  with  it  directly  from  thentt 
public  corridor,  so  that  lodgers  who  require  washing  done  may  flMn 
hand  it  in. 

There  is  a  glass-covered  exercise  yard,  33  feet  by  21  feet,  behind  the 
entrance  ball  and  lea4ling  to  the  conveniences  for  day  nae  which  are 
entirely  isolated  from  the  main  building.  These  convenienees  eomprise 
lavatory,  water  closet,  urinals,  footbaths,  baths,  and  lodger^  washing 
and  dr\ing  rooms. 

The  structure  is  of  brick.  Glazed  brown  bricks  are  used  in  the  front 
for  the  first  Hoor.  Internal  walls  are  rendered  in  Portland  cement 
The  building  while  not  absolutely  fireproof  is  eminently  fire  resisting. 
The  space  between  the  iron  girders  is  filled  with  concrete.  Floorings 
of  day  room  and  halls  are  in  wood  blocks,  while  kitchen  and  all  otiier 
floors  are  floated  in  cement. 

This  establishment  has  proved  a  great  success  and  has  aeeored  a 
large  patrouafje.  Undoubtedly  the  council  will  build  other  lodging 
houses  in  difi'erent  sections  of  London,  not  only  for  men  but  fi>r  women 
as  well. 

PvOWTOX  HOUSE,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

Rowton  House,  Vauxhall,  was  erected  by  Lord  Bowton,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £30JMX)  (SU.j.liOo),  with  a  view  of  improving  that  large  daaairf 
wage  cariiiug  single  men  who  have  uncertain  occupation  and  no  settled 
home.  It  was  oi>ened  December  31, 1892.  It  is  a  magnificent  atructure, 
admirably  fitted  throughout,  and  in  all  salient  respects  a  residential 
club. 

The  prices  charged  are  6d.  (12  cents)  per  night.  The  interior  dis- 
positions of  this  building  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  ahready 
described.  The  cubicles  are  7  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet  9  inches,  arrangeil 
on  the  Glasgow  plan,  and  allowing  440  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  oooa* 
pant.  The  feature  of  this  house  distinguishing  it  from  the  others  so 
far  mentioned  is  that  lodgers  may  have  the  choice  of  cooking  their  own 
ibod  or  of  having  meals  served  at  stipulated  rates.    There  is  adequate 
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lavatory  and  bathing  accommodation,  while  the  sanitary  conveniences 
are  snch  as  would  do  credit  to  a  first  class  hotel.  The  building  contains 
470  cubicles,  each  furnished  with  a  chair  and  an  iron  bedstead  having  a 
steel  wire  woven  mattress,  a  hair  mattress,  bolster,  blanket,  sheets,  and 
coverlet.  Lord  Eowton  believes  that  ultimately  the  ratepayers  in  large 
English  cities  must  take  up  the  question  of  housing  the  very  poor  and 
submerged  classes.  He  therefore  thinks  that  private  enterprise  should 
make  experiments  in  order  to  fix  the  prices  at  which  this  can  be  done. 
A  few  years  ago  he  went  to  Mr.  Farrant,  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
Artisans',  Laborers'  and  General  Dwellings  Company  and  stated  his 
willingness  to  risk  £25,0(H)  ((121,662.50)  of  his  own  money  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  asked  the  latter's  advice  and  assistance.  It  was  of  course 
cheerfully  given,  and  the  result  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  a  limited 
liability  company  has  recently  been  formed  with  a  capital  stock  of 
£75,000  ($364,987.50),  with  Lord  Eowton  as  president  and  Mr.  Farrant 
as  one  of  the  directors,  to  extend  this  work  in  other  parts  of  London. 
It  is  proposed  to  build  a  second  lodging  house  near  King's  Gross. 

Lord  Eowton,  the  very  first  year,  which  ended  December  31, 1893, 
received  5  per  cent  on  his  capital,  and  for  the  last  three  months  of  that 
year,  before  his  enterprise  was  taken  over  by  the  company,  the  profits 
showed  a  rate  of  over  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

HUDDEESFIBLD,  ENGLAITD. 

Huddersfield  has  four  types  of  model  lodging  houses.  The  total 
number  of  lodgers  in  the  single  men's  department,  in  1892,  was  44,404; 
in  the  single  women's  department,  4,247 ;  in  the  married  couples'  depart- 
ment, 6,422,  and  in  the  mechanics'  home  department,  13,993.  There  are 
123  beds  for  single  men,  12  for  single  women,  9  for  married  couples,  and 
41  beds  in  the  mechanics'  home  department.  Only  persons  of  cleanly, 
respectable  habits,  perfectly  sober  and  free  from  disease  or  filth  and  in 
full  possession  of  their  mental  faculties  are  admitted  as  lodgers.  Per- 
sons whose  wives  or  husbands  are  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  except 
where  granted  on  account  of  accident,  are  not  admitted.  Eeceipts  for 
the  fiscal  year  1892  were  as  follows:  Single  men's  department,  at  3d. 
(6  cents)  per  night,  £555  Is.  ($2,701.15) ;  single  women's  department,  at 
3d.  (6  cents)  per  night,  £53  Is.  9d.  ($258.35);  married  couples'  depart- 
ment, at  6d.  (12  cents)  per  night,  £80  5s.  6d.  ($390.66),  and  mechanics' 
home  department,  at  5d.  (10  cents)  per  night,  £291 10s.  5d.  ($1,418.69). 

LIYEEPOOL,  ENGLAND. 

Liverpool  has  no  municipal  model  lodging  house,  but  a  control  is 
exercised  over  common  lodging  houses.  In  these  latter  the  health 
committee  insists  as  far  as  possible  that  there  shall  be  day  apartments. 

The  air  space  required  for  a  night  lodger  in  the  common  lodging 
houses  is  300  cubic  feet,  while  the  space  in  a  sublet  house  for  each 
adult  is  350  cubic  feet. 
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At  the  end  of  1892  there  were  817  legiatored  lod|^n|^  honaeBmlml 
pool.  They  were  visited  daring  the  year  35,461  times  during  the  dtfj 
and  5,428  times  daring  the  night.  Sixteen  were  foimd  overcrovtt 
and  111  were  dirty.  The  health  committee  insists  that  all  hooses  wbei 
single  rooms  are  occupied  by  the  day  and  night  most  be  registereda 
sublet.  The  number  of  such  sablet  houses  at  the  end  of  1892  iv 
20,134.  The  number  of  visits  to  them  daring  the  ni^^ht  was  22,336  ak 
during  the  day  101,201.  One  thousand  three  hnndred  and  two  rooie 
were  found  to  be  overcrowded — that  is,  were  fonnd  to  afford  less  tiui 
350  cubic  feet  per  adult  occupant.  Permitting  males  and  females  i)» 
are  not  married  to  occupy  the  same  room  comes  under  the  notice  of  tlie 
sanitary  inspectors,  though  it  is  not  a  punishable  offense  in  saW 
houses.  During  1892,  says  the  official  report  of  Dr.  J.  Stopford  l^yl(Si 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  632  rooms  were  thus  indecently  occupied 
by  1,001  males  and  1,069  females,  besides  428  children  between  theagei 
of  3  and  12.  In  322  instances,  1  man  and  2  women  were  found  in  the 
sauie  bedroom ;  in  156  instances,  2  men  and  1  woman;  in  48  instances, 2 
men  and  2  women ;  in  23  instances,  1  man  and 3  women;  in  70  instanceSf 
3  men  and  3  women ;  in  3  instances,  2  men  and  3  women;  in  3  instances) 

3  men  and  2  women;  in  1  instance,  1  man  and  4  women;  in  1  instance^ 

4  men  and  1  woman;  in  2  instances,  1  man  and  5  women;  in  2  instanoeB, 

5  men  and  1  woman,  and  in  1  instance,  6  men  and  2  women. 

These  fa<!ts  only  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a  thorou^^h  provision  of 
model  lodging  houses,  either  by  the  corporation  or  by  private  enter- 
prise, so  that  there  may  no  longer  be  any  excuse  for  overcrowding  and 
immoral  commingling.  Such  institutions  have  a  profound  sociological 
value,  dealing,  as  they  do,  as  a  rule,  with  the  lower  strata  of  working 
pcoi)le,  or,  indeed,  with  those  who  have  lost  social  caste.  The  strict 
diaci])line  and  regulation  to  which  inmates  are  subjected  are  of  great 
importance.  Social  workers  have  also  a  good  chance  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  inmates,  and  an  excellent  opportunity  is  created,  by  pro- 
viding sound  recreation,  to  overcome  the  baleful  saloon  habit  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  streets.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  a  work  that  can 
be  done  with  financial  profit.  In  large  cities  where  there  is  a  lack  of 
these  institutions,  overcrowding,  with  its  attendant  moral  evils,  is  sure 
to  i)revail. 
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ECONOMIC  AKD  ETHICAL  ASPECT& 

Will  improved  housing  pay!  This  is  a  question  of  cardinal  impor- 
tance, and  only  in  cjise  an  aflBrmative  response  is  forthcoming  can  we 
augur  a  successful  issue  t<3  the  housing  problem.  If  the  solution  of  the 
problem  is  to  depend  upon  philanthropy  alone  it  is  safe  to  say  that  very 
small  progress  can  be  made.  If  city  dwellers  are  to  be  better  housed 
better  housing  must  pay. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  remunerative  character  of  housing 
operations  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  artisan  and  other  well  paid 
laborers.  Money  invested  for  this  purpose  brings  a  sure,  safe,  and  stable 
return.  There  is,  therefore,  absolutely  no  reason  why  every  working- 
man  in  receipt  of  a  fair  wage  should  not  be  able  to  command  a  favorable 
living  environment.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  rents  paid  for  inferior 
houses  are  often  quite  as  high,  and  in  some  cases  higher,  than  those 
paid  for  a  good  class  of  dwellings.  In  illustration  of  this  fact  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  tables  showing  the  weekly  rent  per  room  in  tene- 
ments belonging  to  the  Boston  Cooperative  Building  Company  and 
rents  charged  for  tenements  in  houses  ordered  vacated  by  the  board  of 
health  in  1892  are  cited : 

WEEKLY  RENTS  VER  ROOM  IN  TENEMENTS  OF  THE  BOSTON  COOPERATIVB 

BUILDING  COMPANY. 

[From  report  of  the  Roston  Cooperative  Bnilding  Company,  Boston,  Maftsaohasetta,  1802.] 
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10.90 
.79 
.75 
.80 

1.08 
.92 
.74 
.80 
.87 
.85 

L05| 

Lie 


All  of  these  honses  are  of  brick  except  the  Clark  street  estate  and 
the  Phillips  street  estate.  The  first  foar,  namely,  the  Bast  Gantoni 
Bush,  Thorne,  and  Andrew  street  properties,  are  about  twenty  years  olcL 
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Ttie  c«mpariM)n  is  a  i)erf(-ctly  &iir  one  to  make,  tfae  two  classes  of 
pp^jjerty  baiux  nltnat^Ml  in  tlie  aanie  parts  or  the  city  and  someCuues  in 
tlio  Mime  struct. 

'Die  mornl  is  eviilt^tit.  If  the  BoHtuii  Cooperative  Building  Company 
oiin  afToi'd  to  provide  Hanitury  and  convenient  accommodations  at  a 
U^nro  ontiiderably  smaller  than  is  often  cliarged  forliouseswMcIi  are  so 
bad  tbnt  tliey  have  to  tie  closed  by  public  autbority,  and  yet  caj^  6  per 
cent  betddi-M  providing  for  s  subatantial  depreciation  faud,  tbere  would 
HtMsm  to  be  abeolutfily  no  reiu^ju  why  i>rivat«  capital  should  not  house 
the  working  i>opulutiou  of  Boston  on  a  satisfactory  commercial  basis, 

K«iitH  for  the  poor  are  said  to  be  lii^^lier  in  tlie  Boston  ti^iieinents  tbau 
in  any  other  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States.  There  is  certainly  a 
considerable  ditl'ereuce  between  the  rentals  iu  model  tenement  buildings 
in  Boston  and  abroad.  The  average  for  the  new  brick  buildings  of  tbe 
Boston  CooiJcrative  Building  Company  in  the  north  end  is  11.10  per  room 
per  week ;  in  the  south  cud  91  per  room  per  week.  The  avra-age  rental  of 
tbePeabody  buildings  is  2s.  Ijd.  (52  cents)  per  room  per  week,  and  of  the 
Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  about  2s.  2d.  (53  cents). 

Corroborative  evidence  of  tbe  statements  just  made  in  reference  to 
comparative  rents  in  sanitary  and  insanitary  tenements  appears  iu  the 
futlowing  table,  which  refers  to  Glasgow: 
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Interest  i  i  the  tenement  house  question  in  Boston  has  not  subsided 
since  the  publication  of  Prof.  Dwight  Porter's  inquiry  into  the  sanitary 
situation  of  certain  tenement  bouse  districts  in  1889.  This  investigation 
was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  associated  charities,  and  was 
thoroughly  well  carried  out.  Later  has  followed  a  statistical  inquiry 
made  by  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  directed  by 
Mr.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  into  every  house  classified  as  a  tenement  house. 
The  subjoined  table  gives  a  summary  of  this  interesting  inquiry: 

SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  TENEMENTS  IN  TENEMENT  HOUSES  IN  BOSTON. 
[Frum  Twenty-third  Annaftl  Report  of  the  Magsachnsetta  Barean  of  SUtistiM  of  Labor.] 
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Inside. 
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2.66 

18.66 
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1.81 

18.44 

44.50 

28.68 

6.61 

1.77 

18.74 
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28.80 
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Good 

38.97 
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28.80 
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9.68 
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Inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  tenements  for  the  whole  city 
showed  that  those  residing  in  tenement  houses  classified  as  excellent, 
good,  and  fair,  as  regards  outside  sanitary  condition,  constituted  88.24 
per  cent  of  all  families  residing  in  rented  tenements,  and  87.93  percent 
of  the  entire  population  found  in  rented  tenements  of  the  city.  The 
aggregate  represented  by  these  figures  is  273,783  persons. 

It  was  found  that  there  were  8,426  families,  numbering  37,613  persons, 
in  tenements  having  poor  or  bad  outside  sanitary  conditions.  These 
families  constituted  11.76  per  cent  of  all  families  and  12.07  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  found  in  rented  tenements.  In  one  ward  of  the 
city  one-fourth  of  all  the  population  resided  in  tenements  which  had  bad 
outside  and  inside  sanitary  conditions.  In  two  other  wards  about  one- 
fourtli  of  the  residences  presented  bad  outside  sanitary  conditions,  and 
on  the  average  more  than  one-fifth  presented  bad  inside  sanitary  condi- 
tions. The  significance  of  these  figures  may  be  more  readily  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  understood  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total 
population  of  these  three  wards  reside  in  tenement  houses. 

The  efforts  of  those  most  interested  in  sanitary  reform  in  Boston  are 
now  being  directed  toward  securing  a  law  which  will  permit  expropria- 
tion of  individual  houses  or  areas  for  sanitary  purposes;  in  other  words, 
such  powers  in  relation  to  public  health  as  are  enjoyed  under  English 
acts.  This  is  beyond  all  question  a  necessity  for  grappling  successfully 
with  the  tenement  house  evil. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  working  people  of  all  classes,  except  the 
very  lowest  and  most  degraded  (and  these  can  not  be  called  working 
people,  for  they  work  only  as  a  last  necessity),  appreciate  ^oc^  wi^»cst&c 
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*A    I>y :.'..:..  ::if;  folloving  statiaxies 
\r  'A\j\  ir.r'/ii'.f;.    lie  dniid  that  42  p«r 

" '»•  'm'  '  ■'  I''/'/;  ;/'»s  ..;»*/'/.'  p;* v  :;'/rri  on*:  tj:r.b  to  one- fourth  of  their 
#,i/Mr.;/-  ffi  p  r>»  P,  /,<•/  ^<'i.r  f roiii  oii^  fourth  to  one-hal£y  uid  only  12 
\t*  i  I  ^  ii'  |..i  /  I'  ■  ••.  MiJifi  o/»<-  f;Mh.  '1  li'r  fiir'H^:.-*  covf^T oveT  1,000  dwellings 
' »«'/  M»  .j»  /.i»;H'//ri  i;i  'liU'MMit  j»';or  'juarb:!.-?  of  LoikIod.  AmoD^  them 
J-  lo,/ii  /'»,*!  1,1  .,  J  III*,  .r/fjii'jc  wt'A*k\y  icAit  for  one  room,  6b.  (91.46) 
im  »//o  looti,.-^  .th*\  '/.'.  ./'/J.  ''Tl.xly  lor  tlin!fi-n>oin  tenements. 

A  M)Mffi  li'ttn  Vi<iiii;i,  \,ii\t\)n\it',4\  a  fiT'sw  yc'ATH  af^o,  stated  that  the 
iinniKil  Mht  of  hoii '(' )  in  tlii*,  Ix'Ht,  Htri^4'Xn  of  the  Austrian  capital 
liMHi|i|i(  MMMl/ifiMiWM.W.JO;  |,<T  H(|iijire  k  hi  ft<'T  (36  square  feet)  for  five 
ndiiM-..^  lit  Mt  Wnnti"  (ffi'i.'^".)  \ui  lUi  sijuiin;  ff^t  of  living  room.  In  the 
NiilHiihti,  hiiwi'vri,  11  <lwclliii;(  r.oiiipoHod  of  ono  room  and  a  kitchen^ 


i|iiMi>ftiii  liM  ItiihiiiiiiiiiiK  Oiivrii-H^H  oil  IKIK):  Kapport  pr<^sent6  an  Comity  di 
miin  ill*  U  VllU  lU  MniKoiliN,  |mi-  Ch.  LagaMHO  et  Oh.  De  Qu^kaE. 
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I  occupying  an  area  of  about  7  square  klafters  (252  square  feet),  brought 
I  a  monthly  rent  of  from  12  to  15  florins  ($4.00  to  $5.12),  that  is  to  say, 
!  from  about  21  to  25  florins  (97.16  to  $8.53)  per  square  klafter  (36  square 
'  feet)  per  annum.  Still  dearer  were  the  smallest  lodgings,  composed 
of  a  single  room,  where  the  yearly  rent  amounted,  on  the  average,  to 
from  24  to  27  florins  ($8.18  to  $0.21). 

The  rental  of  a  tenement  in  Berlin  consisting  of  one  room  and  a 
kitchen  is,  on  the  average,  from  220  to  240  marks  ($52.36  to  $57.12)  a 
year,  according  to  Herr  Valentin  Weisbach.  This  makes  the  expendi- 
ture so  high  in  proportion  to  wages  that  large  numbers  of  families  are 
obliged  to  take  lodgers.  Statistical  tables  for  Leipsic  show  that  rents 
for  the  poorest  class  of  tenants  absorb  about  33  per  cent  of  the  income. 
Figures  for  Westphalian  manufacturing  cities  show  a  proportion  of  25 
per  cent,  for  the  industrial  cities  of  Saxony  and  upper  Silesia  as  high 
as  40  per  cent,  in  Munich  and  Dresden  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  and  in 
Frankfort  on  the  Main  over  33  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  unskilled 
laborers. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  these  relatively  high  priced  dwell- 
ings are  often  neither  healthy,  comfortable,  nor  well  situated.  If  people 
are  put  into  healthier  houses  they  will  be  able  to  pay  larger  rents. 
Some  years  ago  an  inquiry  made  by  the  sanitary  authorities  in  the 
very  poorest  i)arts  of  London  disclosed  the  fact  that,  upon  the  lowest 
average,  every  workingman  lost  about  twenty  working  days  in  the  year 
from  sheer  exhaustion.  Putting  the  value  of  his  labor  at  a  low  figure, 
a  good  sized  additional  sum  would  have  been  available  for  the  rent  bill 
had  exhaustion  not  occurred.  The  economic  value  of  sanitary  reform 
has  never  been  fully  appreciated.  The  loss  to  any  nation  by  allowing 
insanitary  conditions  to  j)revail  is  simply  tremendous.  It  is  likewise 
twofold.  There  is  in  the  flrst  place  a  great  waste  of  productive  power 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  utilized,  and  secondly  there  is  the 
expense  of  maintenance  of  hospitals  and  pauper  institutions,  a  large 
number  of  the  inmates  of  which  are  recruited  through  sickness  caused 
by  unhealthy  living  environment. 

The  natural  and  logical  sequence  of  high  rents  is  overcrowding.  This 
is  not  only  unfortunate  from  the  sanitary  point  of  view  but  it  is  also 
fearfully  degrading  to  morals.  Its  efl'ects  in  this  respect  are  treated 
more  fully  in  considering  certain  ethical  features  at  the  close  of  the 
present  chapter.  Overcrowding  is  not  usually  the  fault  of  landlords. 
Indeed,  excei>t  in  the  case  of  sweating  dens  situated  in  dilapidated 
buildings,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  too  great  congestion  within  dwell- 
ings is  against  the  interest  of  the  owner.  The  Presbytery  Commission 
of  Glasgow  felt  bound  in  their  report  to  assert  that,  as  regards  over- 
crowding in  that  city,  they  believed  landlords  to  be  absolutely  blameless. 
There  are  many  causes  for  the  high  rents  which  laboring  people 
living  in  cities  have  to  pay.  The  price  of  land  is  a  factor  of  prime 
importance.  The  necessities  of  the  workingman,  especially  the  casual 
laborer,  lead  him  to  live  near  his  work,  and  building  ground  ixl  «^i& 
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localities  is  natarally  Terr  dtear  beeauae  of  amtiguity  to  baunenqv 
t<:r«.  Ttie  ativanoe  in  the  price  of  land  has  eveiywhere  been  m 
greater  than  the  rise  in  ir^iges:  conse«;nently  the  sums  which  itvnlB 
be  necess^aiy  to  ehar^  i\*r  rent  if  reaUy  sanitary  dwellings  were  tat 
6iracied.  tLi>  cl.%>s.  espe>.-i.kllT-.  ooold  not  afford  to  pay.  The  beet  ftfi 
ea:i  l^e  di>:!e  for  :':.t*  casu^i  w^.r^er  in  these  cireumstanoea  is  tobou 
hixii  in  renovaiM  jiro]>f  rty  nutil  the  advance  of  business  shall  nslff 
tLe  surrt-Liirr  oi  his  h"n.e  a  ne».*e>siiT.  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  sdnub 
ti.a;  w::Lv>ut  :Le  >yuipa:by  of  private  landlords,  saeh  as  the  Duke  if 
Wt-siir.iusror.  il.tr  M.irou's  of  Northampton,  the  Earl  of  Cadogaiiitk 
r»;iro:.t:'Ss  Bu:dr:t  Courts,  and  the  ecclesiastical  commissioneny  ili 
furnished  la:.d  a:  I.'W  ^mv.ir.d  re:iT5.  buildings  erected  in  certain  m^ 
b*>:h^vKis  o.vuld  :.«>:  have  iH-eii  made  to  pay.  Three  eeuts  and  4  eenta 
ptrr  square  kk*!  have  l*eex:  i  aid  for  such  building  sites  on  long  leases 

Sir  Sydney  W.u<*rIow  believr-^  that  leasing  is  more  profitable  thai 
liuyi:;g  for  ;i  iradii;^  L>.'ii.p.i:;y,  InrrVtuse  the  money  invested  in  thebaiU 
iajs  will  yield  r»  :o  »'•  ;vr  crr.t  a'^d  all.»w  a  m:irgin  for  redemption  pop 
jH.ses.  "You  car.  liot  l»uy  I.r.-d."  he  says,  sj^eaking  of  central  LondoD, 
"to  j..iy  nv.uh  luvce  :La:.  o  i^r  cent  or  3^  per  cent*  and  if  you  have  to 
i:]Vr<:  a  largf  su:u  a:  iL.it  ]»tro<  v.ta^ire  you  have  to  earn  more  to  pull  it 
up  TO  o  ivr  ce:::."  TLr  ;'r.io:iK  e  of  building  tenements  on  leasehold 
l»ri'!»fitv  h.»<  !;«•:  It-t-;.  ies.r:«i  loin  this  c^^uiitrv. 

He: I  Wr>':  .;c'.: :  u:s dv^::  the  Viilueof  Imildiug land  in  the  oatskiitB 
o:  l^:".ii  a:  ::i.»:-i -'>:.«  4fi  u:.i7k<  yo.^Ki  to  d:*.o2  i^er  square  meter  (10.764 
s«:u..!v  itrvi  .  Ti.o  b!ir^.'!i.,;<:er  of  Brussels  asserts  that  landL^  after 
di-ini«M::o *■  iif  i:.>a:.::a:y  dw,  llir^irs.  i:i  Brussels,  would  oost  50  fiancs 
(*'.».»M  ih:  >«r.;a:e  :L;r:e:-  1««.7»4  square  feet>  In  some  English  cities 
exyii')  ri.ited  ^:o'.i::d  iia>  •  o>:  v.iwh  :nore. 

Mr.  I  lOiiif  111  nuuso'iui-e.  t- x  o:ty  engine*"  of  Liverpool,  pnblished,a 
sb.'ir  :i:i:t'  a^ro.  in  l.i<  reii-::  on  KrV.ousiiigof  the  Artisan  and  Laboring 
i'l.i<«»t>.  ar  :i::eie^::-  ;:  tal»\-  s':.«w::  ^:  the  nia\imum  outlay  on  land  and 
bui.iliii^spfi  riM»iu  that  wi.:  y:e»doeitain  >iKviiit^  percentages  at  given 
reiiTais.  It  :<  i.rie  lopi-Hiuiod.  btvause  of  the  undoubted  competency 
m  it>  airhoT  anti  witi-  tlu-  hopt*  that  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  persons 
ii;«  I:iie-i  to  a*t«:2iip:  the  imi'iovt-iUfur  ut'  workin^ien's  homes: 

3k!AXI>£':i.'  •  TILaY  I  El;  !..>   M  THAI  AT  A   v'lIvrN    KENT  WILL  YIKLD 

r.ATz  i  zr.  c!:Nr  fk?.  ^xnum. 

[Ii.  fc..  '-•^'  '••  ;;  *     '-'j:.-   >^-   d-vj  •'-:    fr  -:  th-    CT^.*«   t>  :m1  for  X»xf. 
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^  The  most  promising  means  of  overcoming  the  cardinal  difficulty  of 
P  securing  suitable  sites  for  the  erection  of  workingmen's  dwellings,  for 

■  both  higher  paid  and  poorly  remunerated  tenants,  is  in  the  development 
ll  of  rapid  transit  facilities.  Only  in  this  way  can  there  be  an  emptying 
i  of  congested   districts,  and  whole  suburban   districts  brought  into 

■  accessibility.  The  superabundance  of  accommodation  which  would  be 
I  created  would  probably  lower  rents,  and  an  important  influence  would 
I    also  be  exercised  in  causing  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  good  prices  to 

go  to  the  suburbs.    No  proper  estimate  can  yet  be  given  of  the  ethical 
contribution  to  civilization  made  by  rapid  transit  lines. 

Electric  transportation  will  powerfully  influence  the  housing  prob» 
lem,  not  merely  by  furnishing  an  easy  means  of  transportation,  but  by 
lowering  the  value  of  city  property  along  certain  routes  of  travel.  It 
is  a  common  thing  now  to  hear  of  well-to-do  people  moving  to  the  sub- 
urbs because  it  is  so  easy  to  come  to  town  and  because  of  the  dangers 
to  their  children  of  rapidly  moving  cars  and  the  annoyance  caused  by 
continual  gong  ringing  at  street  corners.  This  is  especially  true  along 
all  night  lines.  Tbe  exodus  of  people  so  minded  will  leave  a  greater 
available  area  for  those  who  remain.  Hitherto  workingmen  who  have 
been  obliged  to  live  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  were  obliged  to  suffer 
more  or  less  inconvenience  and  often  had  to  pay  dearly  for  the  privi- 
lege. 

In  the  United  States  the  only  measure  looking  to  the  provision  of 
workingmen's  trains  is  that  which  is  incorporated  in  the  public  statutes 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  1882,  chapter  112,  section  183. 
The  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

Every  railroad  corporation  whose  railroad  runs  out  from  Boston  shall 
furnish  on  each  week  day  a  morning  train  in  and  an  evening  train  out  for 
distances  not  exceeding  fifteen  miles,  or  suitable  cars  attached  toother 
trains,  and  reaching  and  leaving  Boston  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon and  afternoon,  or  at  such  hours  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board ; 
and  for  such  trains  shall  furnish  yearly  season  tickets  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  three  dollars  per  mile  per  year  good  once  a  day  each  way  for 
six  days  in  a  week,  and  quarterly  tickets  not  exceeding  one  dollar  per 
quarter  per  mile;  provided,  that  two  hundred  or  more  persons  make 
application  therefor. 

In  February,  1893,  Sir  Blundell  Mjiple  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  the  cheap  trains  (London)  bill.    This  bill,  which  was  intended 
to  extend  the  cheap  trains  act  of  1883,  proposed  the  issue  of  daily 
tickets  at  zone  tariffs  for  the  double  journey.    The  public  health  and 
housing  committee  were  uufible  to  approve  the  system  of  zone  tariffs 
l)roposcd,  and  reported  to  the  London  county  council  accordingly,  at 
the  same  time  reiterating  the  recommendations  made  in  previous  report- 
and  submitting  a  model  zone  system  designed  to  be  applicable  to  i 
])resent  and  future  metropolitan  railways,  the  object  being  to  encoon^ 
the  migration  of  the  working  classes  as  far  into  the  country  as  possib 
The  limit  of  distance  xiroposed  was  20  miles,  apportioned  in  thi 
zones,  with  a  resulting  tariff  equivalent  to  a  mean  rate  of  one-fifth 
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of  divisible  profits  of  housing  oompanies,  is  partioiilarly  instaiiDedlf 

Sir  Sydney  Waterlow. 

Mr.  John  Honeyinan,  a  Scotch  aathorily,  shows  that  the  inddeiioif 
taxation  is  heaviest  upon  the  lower  class  of  rentals.     Taking  Glasgof 
as  an  example,  the  municipal,  parochial,  and  school  rates,  proper^tu, 
and  house  duties,  together,  amount  to  about  5s.  3d.  ($1.28)  perXl  (%iJfi\ 
of  rental.    While  part  of  these  are  disbursed  by  the  landlords,  theyn 
all  paid  by  the  tenant,  part  directly  and  part  through  the  laudlixdsii 
the  shape  of  higher  rents.    Mr.  Uoneyman  calculates  that  67  per  est 
of  the  total  taxes  paid  on  dwellings,  including  the  hotels,  in  Glasgot. 
annually  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  working  people,     in  Ijondon  ntM 
and  taxes  are  currently  reported  to  amount  to  about  25  per  cent  of  ^ 
rental.    The  owners  of  ground  rents  pay  nothing  except  to  theinooM 
tax.    In  Scotland  the  proprietary  class  pays  also  half  the  rates  (a)i 
In  Berlin  no  one  who  pays  a  lower  rent  than  200  marks  ($47.60)  a  jm 
is  assessed  on  his  rental.    Above  this  amount  he  pays  on  a  gradaatoi 
scale,  beginning  at  2  per  cent  and  rising  to  6}  per  cent  when  the  rent 
exceeds  1,000  marks  ($238)  a  year.    There  is  also  a  gr^adnated  inoome 
tax  on  incomes,  beginning  with  660  marks  ($157.08)  per  annnm. 

The  tax  on  doors  and  windows  in  France  encourages  poor  proYisioa 
of  light  and  air  in  workingmen's  dwellings.  Sewerage  and  water  rateA 
are  also  high,  so  that  there  is  again  a  discouragement  to  cleanlineu 
and  proper  hygienic  surroundings. 

The  system  of  selling  single  apartments  in  buildings  is  qnite common 
in  certain  parts  of  Scotland,  notably  in  Dundee.  The  method  is  usnallj 
this:  An  enterprising  person  takes  hand  in  feu,  which  means  leasing  it 
from  the  landlord  on  a  perpetual  lease,  upon  payment  of  a  certain  rental 
known  as  a  ground  annual,  and  builds  tenement  houses  on  it  with  a  view 
to  selling  them  in  individual  tenements.  The  investor,  if  a  person  of 
small  means,  need  only  have  enough  to  begin  operations.  The  land- 
lord advances  the  rest  necessary  for  completing  the  building,  at  4  per 
cent.  The  borrower  can  either  pay  this  by  annual  installments  during 
twenty-two  years  or,  all  at  once,  by  giving  three  months'  notice. 
When  the  building  is  completed  he  sells  the  single  apartments  and 
realizes  a  good  profit.  In  the  case  of  such  buildings  the  roof  ifl 
common  i)roi)erty,  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  owners.  Persons  on  the 
first  floor  keep  the  first  staircase  in  order,  those  on  the  second  floor  the 
second  staircase,  and  so  on. 

The  system  of  selling  single  apartments  in  buildings  on  the  "  ground 
annual"  and  "feu"  system  sometimes  results  in  serious  complications, 
especially  when  buildings  have  to  be  torn  down  or  repaired.  There 
are  certain  other  disadvantages.  It  is  often  made  the  means  by  which 
dishonest  landlords  defraud  builders  and  suppliers  of  materials.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  formed  a  company  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  sellingjingle  tenements  in  tenement  buildings  in  London,  but  it  doei 

t  much  has  yet  been  done. 


M  taxes  as  diHtiuct  from  natioDal  taxes. 
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f^  Does  model  bousing  pay  t  The  best  answer  to  tbis  question  is  the 
following  table  giving  the  dividends  paid  by  companies  engaged  in  the 

I  work.  It  is  very  important  to  draw  a  distinction  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  these  different  organizations.  In  the  table  they  are  divided 
into  commercial,  semiphilanthropic  (involving  the  limitation  of  divi- 
dends to  a  moderate  figure),  philanthropic  (where  capital  is  derived  from 
bequests  or  gifts,  and  where  the  income  is  expended  in  furtherance  of 
the  work),  municipal  (where  the  local  governing  body  is  the  landlord), 
and  manufacturing  cor[)orations.  The  latter  must  be  considered  quite 
separate,  because  there  is  always  an  intangible  dividend  in  the  way  of 
increased  assiduity  or  greater  stability  of  labor,  which  the  employer 
certainly  deems  a  suflQcient  commercial  remuneration  or  he  would  not 
engage  in  the  work.  There  is  between  the  employer  housing  his  work- 
ingmen  a  reciprocity  of  interest  which  does  not  at  all  exist  in  the  ordi- 
nary relations  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  insists  over  and  over  again  that  persons  investing 
in  improved  housing  of  the  poor  can  make  easily  from  4  to  4^  per  cent. 
Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  is  just  as  convinced  that  5  per  cent  may  be  forth- 
coming, and  he  has  justified  his  faith  by  his  works  through  a  long  series 
of  years. 

Fixing  a  fair  rate  of  dividends  for  housing  agencies  is  reaUy  a  diffi- 
cult matter.  In  some  countries  6  per  cent  might  be  deemed  the  proper 
amount,  in  others  5  per  cent,  in  some  again  4  per  cent,  and  even  3 
or  3J  per  cent  might,  in  a  few  instances,  be  considered  not  too  low  a 
figure.  The  value  of  money  fluctuates  at  different  times,  but  when  one 
is  speaking  of  a  fair  rate  one  must  always  consider  the  security  of  the 
investment.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  model  houses  to  compare  financial 
results  as  far  as  tliey  are  concerned  with  ordinary  dwelling  house  prop- 
erty. Four  per  cent  on  houses  well  built  and  well  taken  care  of  is  fer 
better  than  6  per  cent  on  flimsy  constructions  inhabited  by  careless  or 
destructive  tenants.  The  model  dwellings,  being  more  firmly  built, 
always  last  longer,  so  that  a  smaller  dividend  may  indicate  a  larger  real 
profit.  The  following  table  shows  the  dividends  paid  and  the  per  cent 
of  net  profit  earned  by  the  various  companies  for  the  last  year  for  which 
such  returns  were  available: 
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DIVIDEirDS  AND  NET  PROFITS  OF  MODEL  HOUSING  COMPANIES— Conoloded. 
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OSBICANT— concluded. 

Mutual  Building  Company,  Landsbergon  the 
Warta. 

Marine  Service  of  the  German  Empire,  Fried- 
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Mulhouse   Workingmen*t  Dwellings   Com- 
pany, Mulhouae. 
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Workingmen's    Building    Society,  Copen- 
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HOLLAND. 

Amsterdam  Association  for  Building  Labor- 
ers' Dwellings,  Amsterdam. 

8WBDEN. 

Saint  Erik  Building  Company,  Stockholm . . . 

Stockholm  Laborers*  Dwellings  Company, 
Stock  liolm. 

Gothenburg  Savings  Bank,  Gothenbnrg 
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The  Presbytery  Commission  of  Glasgow  believes  that  the  erection  of 
model  dwellings  in  that  city  is  not  as  profitable  as  it  used  to  be.  The 
cost  of  building,  value  of  land,  and  burden  of  taxation  have  risen  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  in  rents.  The  price  of  land  may  be 
taken  at  £1  ($4.87)  per  yard.  The  cost  for  repairs  due  to  carelessness 
and  destructive  habits  of  tenants  amounts  to  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of 
the  rental,  at  a  low  estimate.  At  the  present  market  value  of  property 
a  dividend  of  from  4  to  5  per  cent  may  be  realized,  on  the  assumption 
that  full  rents  are  charged  and  the  property  is  fully  let.  A  large  owner 
of  property  gave  evidence  that  between  1855  and  1890  the  cost  of  build- 
ing had  increased  50  per  cent,  and  that  rents  have  risen  less  than  15 
per  cent.  The  cost  of  repairs,  owing  to  the  advance  in  labor,  has 
increased  50  per  cent  and  taxation  has  increased  materially.  The  sani- 
tary inspector,  Mr.  Fyfe,  was  very  sanguine,  however,  that  property 
could  be  renovated  and  made  to  pay  well,  but  he  was  not  so  sure  that 
new  model  property  could.  The  commission  takes  this  view  of  the  case 
with  regard  to  renovated  property,  believing  that  an  association  could 
do  this,  because  it  could  hold  contiguous  blocks  and  could  manage 
them  more  advantageously  than  persons  owning  single  structures. 
The  tenants  would  need  to  be  selected  from  the  more  worthy  among 
the  iK>or. 
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There  is  a  higher  test  of  social  economic  atility  than  the  ne  of  fin- 

deixN  to  ri trick  holders.  Snob  atility  is  disclosed  hy  the  well  knovi  Cms 
that  H'ntals  charj^ed  in  model  dwellings  are  almost  omTenaDlf  lotv 
than  thoKe  exacted  for  fairly  similar  accommodation  in  the  nd^ibsr- 
liood.    Tlie  i>erii.sal  of  the  foregoing  text  will  add  oonTincini^  triiiiM«i 

in  sapfKirt  of  this  statement. 

The  provision  of  first-cla.ss  homes  is  of  great  importance.  If  thejCM 
lie  |>rovided  at  a  lowfr  rate  than  ordinary^and  yet  brin^  a  ncHrmaleoa 
menial  return,  nothing  fnither  can  be  desired.  Where  model  oompania 
have  not  siicceeiled  there  is  generally  some  good  reason  Ibr  it»  Then 
is  for  tlM'in,  undoubtedly,  in  every  commnnity  a  wide  sphere  of  wnotk 

A  factor  of  very  great  importance  in  secaring  fovorable  econoBic 
returns  is  wise  sux>ervision.  As  in  every  other  enterprise,  ^ood  manage- 
ment is  the  most  essential  thing.  Ui)on  it  depends,  especially^  the  sue 
of  the  repair  account,  which  often  makes  the  difference  between  aoeom 
and  failure.  It  is  especially  imi>ortant,  in  dealing  with  the  lowest 
class(!S  who  are  put  in  renovated  property,  that  a  bonus  for  prompt 
payment  of  rent,  sufficiently  large  to  tempt  the  tenant,  shonld  be 
oflV  r<*(l.  Tin*  cxperii.nce  of  tlie  Glasgow  Workmen's  Dwellings  Company 
and  other  associations  in  this  regard  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

Miss  Octavia  Hill  maintains  that  one  great  reason  why  model  tene- 
ments sometimes  do  not  pay  is  that  they  are  built  too  expensively. 
81ie  saystliat  tlioy  onj^lit  to  be  constructed  vnih  the  greatest  possible 
sim|)]i<!ity,  and  only  that  which  is  really  wanted  for  health  should  be 
Hupi)]icd.  She  instances  particularly  the  carrying  of  water  to  separate 
lodgings  and  i)utting  drains  all  over  the  place.  She  saj'S  rooms  shoald 
always  he  built  with  a  separate  approach,  so  that  tliey  may  be  let  either 
en  suite  or  sin;^]y.  These  suggestions  are  made  because  cheaper  bnild* 
ings  mean  lower  rent. 

By  making  the  outside  of  the  house  as  well  as  the  interior  plain  and 
simjile,  there  will  be  little  temptation  for  tenants  of  the  better  class  to 
come  into  them.     This  is  v(»ry  important,  and  should  especially  be  con- 
sidered by  agencies  who  aim  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  poorest. 
It'  houses  contain  too  many  attractions,  particularly  too  many  conven- 
iences, with  the  further  attraction  of  low  rentals,  those  who  are  parsi- 
monious among  the  more  well-to-do  workers  will  unfailingly  come. 
Furthermore,  as  the  class  of  tenants  for  which  such  property' is  designed 
is  not  particularly  careful  of  house  fixtures,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to 
give  fewer  accessories  or  conveniences,  and  hence  lower  the  repair 
account.    These  houses  are  meant  not  to  give  the  best  accommodatioii| 
but  to  be  utilized  as  stepping  stones  to  enable  people  to  escape  firom 
degraded  surroundings  and  to  help  them  on  the  way  to  higher  and 
healthier  existences.  ^^^^^l 

Georges  Picot  very  aptly  remarks,  ^<The  improvemeq^^^^^BSS  is 
the  best  guarantee  of  civilization."    It  is  undoubted  B 

has  been  an  improvement  in  the  housing  of  working 
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last  quarter  of  a  century,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  questioned 
whetlier  this  has  been  commensurate  with  improvements  in  other 
phases  of  social  condition. 

An  exceedingly  unfavorable  ethical  element  in  existing  methods  of 
living  is  the  habitation  of  single  rooms.  Very  frequently  persons 
other  than  members  of  the  family  are  accommodated.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury remarks  that  the  effect  of  the  one-room  system  is,  physically  and 
morally,  beyond  all  description.  It  generally  leads  to  the  one-bed 
system,  where  the  herding  of  sexes  is  totally  destructive  of  all  benefits 
derived  from  education.  Statistics  showing  the  proportion  of  single- 
room  dwellings  in  certain  cities  have  been  given  elsewhere.  They 
represent  far  too  large  a  quota  of  the  whole.  In  German  cities,  where 
rents  are  relatively  bigli,  the  poorer  classes  often  find  difficulty  in 
securing  dwellings  cheap  enough  for  their  small  incomes,  and  are  there- 
fore in  the  habit  of  subletting  their  rooms  to  night  lodgers.  In  Berlin 
a  law  exists  forbidding  mixing  of  sexes  in  the  same  bedrooms,  but  it  is 
only  enforced  in  extreme  cases,  partly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and 
partly  because  of  the  sympatliy  of  the  police,  who  claim  that  the  state 
of  affairs  can  not  be  remedied  without  rendering  many  people  homeless. 
Inspections  are  only  made  on  rare  occasions  and  when  extreme  cases 
are  reported.  About  400  instances  a  year  come  under  police  super- 
vision. The  Brussels  Committee  of  Patronage  reveals  a  startling 
record  of  promiscuity.  In  the  first  police  division  of  the  city,  among 
578  workingmen's  families,  each  inhabiting  a  single  room,  boys  and 
girls,  youths  and  adults,  in  17  cases,  slept  in  the  same  bed.  In  the 
second  police  division  1,429  families  lived  each  in  a  single  room.  In 
19G  instances  the  whole  family  occupied  a  single  bed.  In  the  third 
police  division,  out  of  401  families  each  living  in  a  single  room  where 
young  men  and  young  women  sle])t  under  the  same  roof,  in  77  instances 
the  whole  family  occupied  the  same  bed.  In  the  fourth  division  462 
families  lived  each  in  a  single  room,  and  in  116  instances  the  whole 
family  occupied  the  same  bed. 

It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  the  higher  one  goes  among  the  laboring 
element,  the  less  one  linds  a  desire  to  use  things  in  common.  This  is 
probably  the  explanation  why  common  baths,  laundries,  reading  and 
club  rooms,  etc.,  do  not  find  particular  favor.  In  catering  to  this  sen- 
timent certain  large  housing  corai)anies  building  self-contained  tene- 
ments have  performed  useful  and  civilizing  work.  The  lower  strata  of 
laborers  are  much  more  gregarious. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  interested  himself  practically  for  more  than  sixty 
years  in  improving  the  living  environments  of  wage-earners.  He  was 
able  to  say  that  he  was  certain  that  many  people  who  are  in  a  filthy 
and  deplorable  condition  have  been  made  so  by  their  own  surroundings; 
while,  if  the  houses  were  improved,  many  might  remain  in  their  filth, 
others  might  be  rescued  from  it.  Human  nature  is  imitative,  and  the 
force  of  good  exami)le  is  catching. 
H.  Ex.  354 28 
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CndfHibtodlj,  even  the  lowest  cIms  sImmM  te  ■tiMBhlBd  bj 
them  the  best  aoeommodatios  that  can  be  rrionfratiie^jr  afivdei 
Strorig  willed*  iDtelligeDt  pe<»p]e  create  or  modil^  Tin  i  h  iMinat^  wkih 
the  weaker  and  ontbinking  become  largely  solgect  to  itL  TUaiifte 
eorrect  way  of  expre^D^  the  relatkm  of  indnidiiala  to  eaTinmmaL 
Tbe  imjK>rtarjce  of  healthy  living  snrroandiiigs  can  find  no  itoMigQr 
priDciple  of  AaoctioD  than  that  offered  by  this  great  law  of  hmtti 
progre*48. 

DmnkenDesA  is  s^ometiiDes  the  cause,  bat  is  oftener  the  mlBoUL  of  poor 
hooiting.  Physical  exhau.stioD,  uerToua  depression,  want  of  nutikMas 
foixl.  etc..  Htimulatc  alcoholic  indulgence.  Saloons  are  thkskest  in  thi 
worat  centers.  They  would  not  be  found  there  if  they  did  not  leesiTe 
patronage.  In  Saint  Gile^*  ward  the  popolation  is  the  moat  dense  and 
the  hofi.sing  the  pr^orest  in  the  whole  city  of  Edinborg^h.  There  were 
in  1889  in  this  division  127  licensed  premises  (or  the  sale  of  liqnorto 
2^^  where  fiKHl  could  l>e  obtained.  Strangely  enongh  the  rental  of  the 
latter  wan  but  79.^;  per  cent  as  much  as  for  the  former,  poaaihiy  a  gauge 
of  relati  ve  patronage.  Out  of  8.139  police  offenses  in  Edinburgh  doriog 
a  single  year,  2,^)90  were  comnntted  in  Saint  Giles'  ward.  Theee  atatis- 
tics  are  exceedingly  suggestive.  The  district  contains  one^eleveoth  of 
the  ]K>pulation  of  the  city,  yet  it  furnishes  one-third  of  its  total  crime. 
The  total  number  of  oue-roijm  tenements  in  the  city  is  14^393,  one-eighth 
of  which  are  found  in  this  ward.  Tbe  average  density  for  the  whole  of 
Edinburgh  is  44.4  per  acre.  In  Saint  Giles'  ward  it  is  114^,  notwith- 
standing that  17^  per  cent  of  its  area  is  taken  up  with  parks.  The 
death  rate  for  this  ward  was  2G.79  per  1,000  during  tbe  half  3r6ar  ending 
June  30, 1 888,  for  the  whole  city  19.02.  During  the  corresponding  period 
in  1889  the  death  rate  of  the  city  was  16.05  per  1,000,  while  that  of 
Saint  Giles'  ward  was  22.11.  Bad  housing  is  at  the  bottom  of  thiif 
strikingly  unfavorable  showing. 

Dr.  liussell,  in  a  most  interesting  address  before  tbe  Philosophical 
Society  of  (ilasgow,  in  1889,  took  the  worst  district  of  Glasgow  and 
analyzed  its  sanitary  and  social  condition  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
ol)je<;t  lesson.  This  district,  No.  14,  embraced  35  acres,  in  which  were 
1,308  separate  dwellings  inhabited  by  7,150  i)ersons.  The  district  "lies 
between  Stockwell  street  and  Saltmarket  on  the  west  and  east  and 
Trongate  and  CJlyde  on  the  north  and  south.  The  Union  Railway 
oc/cujjies  the  very  cent<»T.  Between  the  clearances  necessary  to  its  for- 
nnition  and  the  o]>erations  oi*  the  lm])rovement  Trust,  this  district  has 
been,  so  to  s])eak,  disemboweled.  Still,  in  those  portions  which  remain, 
we  find  a  population  the  like  of  which,  for  social  and  moral  degrada> 
tion,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  city.  Their  houses,  though  much  has 
been  done  for  them,  are  radically  bad,  and  total  demolition  and  reoon- 
struction  is  the  only  remedy."  This  district  << has  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  innnites  per  inhabited  room,  the  largest  proportion,  save  one, 
of  ouoapartment  houses,  the  highest  death  rate  over  all,  the  highest 
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death  rate  ander  5  years,  the  largest  proportion  of  deaths  under  1  year 
per  1,000  born."  Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  dwellings  in  this  district 
are  "ticketed,''  and  thus  subject  to  night  inspection  for  prevention  of 
overcrowding. 

In  this  district  there  were  232  deaths  and  218  births  during  the  year 
1888.  The  birth  rate  per  1,000  was  30.49,  while  that  of  the  whole  city 
was  34.92.  The  death  rate  per  1,000  was  32.45;  for  the  city  as  a  whole, 
20.91.  The  death  rate  of  cliildren  under  1  year  of  age  per  1,000  bom 
was  239  for  the  district  aud  133  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  In  this  district 
24  per  cent  of  the  children  born  did  not  survive  after  one  year.  In  this 
district  25  per  cent  of  the  children  born  were  illegitimate,  in  the  whole 
city  8  per  cent.  Of  the  232  deaths  18.5  per  cent  were  uncertified,  and 
therefore  received  no  medical  care  in  their  last  illness,  29.7  per  cent 
died  in  public  institutions,  and  51.8  per  cent  died  at  home.  The  public 
institutions  are  classified  into  those  su[)ported  out  of  the  public  rates 
and  those  supported  by  voluntary  charity.  The  deaths  in  the  former 
represented  25.4  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  those  in  the  latter  4.3  per 
cent.  This  does  not  take  into  account  the  people  who  were  original 
residents  of  this  district  who  contracted  their  sickness  or  evil  tenden- 
cies there,  but  who  died  in  poorhouses.  Of  those  who  died  in  the  dis- 
trict 37  per  cent  were  interred  at  the  exx^euse  of  the  ratepayers.  This 
is  exclusive  of  10  stillborn  children  interred  at  the  expense  of  the  san- 
itary department.  The  cost  of  interment  of  all  classes  to  the  city  as 
a  whole  was  9.28  per  cent,  aud  the  proportion  of  all  the  deaths  in  the 
city  which  took  place  in  institutions  of  all  kinds  was  15.5  per  cent.  Of 
the  total  number  of  births  in  the  district  10  per  cent  were  at  the  cost  of 
charity  and  the  rates,  while  45  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  births 
were  attended  to  by  doctors  and  nurses  whose  salaries  were  paid  by 
public  institutions.  Therefore,  at  least  55  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  child- 
birth were  attended  through  the  help  of  charity  or  the  rates,  as  com- 
pared with  25  per  cent  in  the  whole  city. 

If  we  take  the  various  forms  of  personal  work  done  by  officials  within 
the  bounds  of  this  small  area,  we  shall  get  some  conception  of  the 
amount  of  public  money  expended  on  it  merely  in  the  shape  of  the  time 
of  subordinate  officers.  We  find  that  there  were  231  inspections,  visi- 
tations, and  other  consumptions  of  official  time  per  100  of  population  in 
this  district.  For  the  whole  city  the  i)roportion  was  84  per  100  of  pop- 
ulation. The  nuisances  discovered  amounted  to  38  per  100  inhabited 
tenements  in  this  district.  The  proportion  for  the  city  as  a  whole  was 
10.  Analysis  of  rentals  for  the  district,  and  rates  and  taxes  paid  show 
that  the  cost  of  all  this  public  support  is  not  borne  by  the  inhabitants 
who  do  the  mischief  but  by  the  better  classes.  Of  householders,  whose 
house  property  cost  less  than  £10  ($48.67)  per  year,  28.6  per  cent  paid 
no  rates  or  school  tax  whatever  during  the  year  1888-89,  though  by  law 
they  are  obliged  to  do  so.  For  police  rates  20.46  per  cent  of  the  same 
class  paid  nothing.    Dr.  Eussell  maintains  that  the  number  of  house- 
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IV  who  put  nothing  into  the  public  purae  while  they 
,  it  ia  about  24,000.     He  arrives  at  this  conclusion  from 
9iy  uiadnot  set  of  facts: 

icupiera     adei  £10  (tl8.67}  rental  annually  who  fail  to  pay  the 
:nt«B,  i        2. 
B  uui        ■  of  "  ticketed  houses,"  23,288. 

le  hoiiH     aiders  under  £10  ($48.67)  rental  annually  reported  as 
(  faili         pay  the  poor  rate,  24,627. 

aaintains  that  this  is  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  dealiag  with 

ae  persona  throughout.     Estimating  ea^h  household  to  coutain 

iisons,  84,000  people  put  nothing  into  the  public  purse  of  Glasgow 

tlly,  but  took  freely  from  it. 

.  this  district  there  are  43  p-*-"-  "--uses  with  au  annual  rental 

^,167  28.  ($25,145.t  )n  premises  where  food  supply 

jhtaiued,  such  as  g  eriea,  restaurants,  bakeries, 

ies,  butcher  staopL,   .  ^ac         tl    auunal  rental  is  £4,944 

$24,002.90). 

d  housing  is  a  terribly  exitei  g  to  any  comnmiiity.     More- 

-,  it  exi>lains  much  that  in  relation  to  drunkenness, 

^ty,  crime,  and  all  forms  vi  au  liue. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

COVGLUSIONS. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  a  careful  reader  of  the  preceding  pages  that  dif- 
fereiitiatiou  of  the  great  mass  included  nnder  the  somewhat  iudefinite 
term  of  working  people  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  statement  of 
conclusions.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  artisan  element.  Members 
of  this  class  are  in  receipt  of  fair  wages.  As  a  rule,  they  are  steady, 
thrifty,  and  socially  ambitious.  They  are  good  tenants,  and  persons 
who  make  house  ownership  their  business  are  very  glad  to  have  them. 
They  can  pay  sufficient  rent  for  good  houses,  and  for  them  builders, 
whether  private  individuals  or  model  companies,  as  a  matter  of  fact  can 
and  usually  do  make  satisfactory  provision.  Sanitarylaw  and  wise  build- 
ing regulations,  which  are  meant  for  the  protection  of  all  alike,  are  the 
only  things  this  section  needs.  Private  or  model  enterprise  may,  and 
often  does,  secure  a  good  return  upon  capital  in  letting  accommodation 
to  married  artisans.  Single  members  of  this  class  have  no  difficulty  in 
securing  good  boarding  houses.  There  seems,  therefore,  absolutely  no 
excuse  why  workingmen  in  receipt  of  fair  wages  should  not  be  every- 
where provided  with  good  homes.  It  is  largely  the  fault  of  public 
authorities  if  they  are  not. 

The  next  step  in  the  gradation  is  occupied  by  individuals  who  have 
not  mounted  quite  so  high  in  the  social  scale.  One  section  has  been 
unfortunate,  and  through  sickness  or  other  misfortune  has  grown  deeply 
in  debt  or  become  discouraged  in  the  effort  to  maintain  a  fair  standard 
of  existence.  The  other  includes  those  prone  to  be  lazy  and  careless, 
and  those  who  are  not  particularly  intelligent  or  ambitious  or  are  pos- 
sessed of  bad  habits.  Both  sections  are  somewhat  irregular  as  rent 
payers,  the  latter  figuring  especially  as  rent  jumpers.  They  are  not 
desirable  tenants,  and  usually  they  have  difficulty  in  finding  fair 
accommodation.  The  first  section  of  this  class  is  generally  that  which 
model  enterprises  of  a  philanthropic  or  semiphilanthropic  character 
have  attempted  to  deal  with,  though  the  greater  number  of  model 
agencies  have  designedly  left  them  out.  Sir  Sydney  Waterlo w,  in  divid- 
ing working  people  into  three  degrees,  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower, 
states  his  belief  that  it  would  not  have  been  right  to  build  down  to 
the  lowest  class,  because  in  so  doing  his  company  would  have  been 
obliged  to  construct  a  class  of  tenements  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  no 
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they  saw  nobody,  except  those  who  lived  immediately  aronnd  them.'' 
must  be  an  entire  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  governing 
ies  toward  this  class.  Lord  Provost  Eussell  of  Edinburgh  goes  so 
as  to  say  that  they  should  be  driven  from  their  hiding  places  into 
micipal  lodging  houses,  where  they  could  be  under  police  control,  the 
separated,  and  the  children  placed  in  institutions  where  they 
[ght  grow  up  useful  members  of  society.  The  concurrence  of  these 
Istinguished  authorities,  both  of  whom  have  experienced  a  lifelong 
iterest  in  the  housing  of  the  poor,  and  have  had,  therefore,  every 
opportunity  for  mature  judgment,  would  seem  to  furnish  weighty  rea- 
ns  for  reform  in  the  current  treatment  of  the  lowest  social  strata, 
'o  the  possible  cry  against  breaking  up  the  family  it  is  only  necessary 
VKto  answer  that  the  bulk  of  such  people  are  unmarried,  that  they  have 
i^not  even  a  moderate  standard  of  domestic  life,  and  that  to  them  the 
word  "home"  has  no  proi>er  meaning.  The  only  prospect  of  reducing 
i^  the  number  of  the  submerged  is  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  matter  by 
IB  removing  the  children  from  environments  where  there  is  everything  to 

0  drag  down  and  nothing  to  uplift.    Happily,  the  increasing  strictness 

1  of  sanitary  enforcement  is  driving  this  class  more  and  more  into  lodging 
^    houses. 

With  the  disappearance  of  existing  slum  property  and  the  precau- 
tions that  boards  of  health  are  taking  to  prevent  new  slums  from 
springing  up,  coupled  with  the  repugnance  of  landlords  owning  decent 
property  to  receive  such  tenants,  the  areas  in  which  they  can  find 
shelter  are  more  and  more  restricted.  Discipline,  regularity,  and  insist- 
ence upon  prompt  daily  payment  for  accommodation  given,  can  not  fail 
to  have  a  reforming  influence  upon  individual  habits. 

The  duty  of  every  community  to  provide  itself  with  an  eflBcient  sani- 
tary code  and  to  see  that  the  same  is  enforced  is  apparent  enough; 
neither  is  there  any  excuse  for  failing  to  make  stringent  building 
regulations  so  that  the  future  may  be  guaranteed.  The  great  benefits 
of  sanitary  reform  have  been  outlined  in  Chapter  IV,  and  the  wisdom 
of  having  alert  organizations  to  uphold  and  assist  the  authorities  is 
amply  justified  in  the  succeeding  chapter.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
property  holders  should  be  called  upon  to  produce  upon  demand  a 
sanitary  certificate.  Houses  being,  in  one  sense,  commodities,  this 
method  of  treatment  would  simply  put  the  owners  of  bad  property  in 
the  same  light  before  the  law  as  the  venders  of  decayed  fruits  or 
vegetables. 

It  is  scarcely  an  excuse  to  say  that  a  tenant  is  willing  to  take  risks. 
He  may  be  ignorant,  or  he  may  be  apathetic  and  careless  about 
hygienic  surroundings  for  himself  and  family.  The  community  has  a 
right  to  protect  itself  so  that  such  people  may  not  become  public 
charges  through  sickness.  But  it  is  not  the  landlord  alone  after 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  look.  Tenants  should  be  coerced  into  keep- 
ing themselves  and  their  surroundings  reasonably  clean^  as  is  done 
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in  Berlin,  where,  after  warning,  nnnsnally  dovenly  flotiiliea  mn  tanti 
out  of  their  dwellings  and  subjected'  daring  a  oertbin  jiefflod  to  the 
special  surveillance  of  the  police.  In  this  way  tbe  upnitjmthd 
is  prevented.  Tenants  generally  ^1  that  when  they  pmy  A(&k 
their  dwellings  belong  to  them,  and  that  if  tiiey  wi^  to  sabtot  mf 
part  thereof  that  is  their  affair.  This  custom  ought  to  be  r^galalnd 
and  the  practice  of  overcrowding  repressed  with  a  strongf  hand.  Tke 
slum  must  go.  Not  only  is  it  a  menaoe  to  public  health,  bat  ttki 
moral  fester  wherein  character  is  being  continually  debouched  and  the 
evils  which  afflict  civilization  recruited.  English  laws  and  piaetiee, 
which  have  been  thoroughly  outlined  in  Chapter  II,  ftamish,  if  not  tilie 
best,  at  least  a  practicable,  means  for  eradicating  slums  from  themod* 
ern  city.     The  process  is  always  costly,  especially  when 


come  late;  but  then  it  must  be  understood  that  nothing  is  so  expensive 
as  disease  and  moral  decline. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  problem  which  stands  dearly  outlined. 
Investigation  shows  indubitably  that  the  peroentage  of  eamiDgs  iJit 
heads  of  tenant  families  which  is  absorbed  in  payment  of  rent  in  aO 
large  cities  is  far  too  high.  It  is  no  wonder  that  overcrowding'  within 
the  dwelling  as  well  as  overcrowding  on  space  becomes  an  almost 
universal  practice.  The  price  of  land  can  not  be  artificially  lowered 
nor  can  wages  be  advanced  by  public  decree.  For  governing  bodies  to 
assume  the  task  of  housing  so  large  a  quota  of  the  population  as  wonld 
be  represented,  without  any  commercial  return,  might  operate  indi- 
rectly to  enhance  wages,  but,  like  other  artificial  stimuli,  would  very 
soon  lose  its  good  effects. 

Scanty  wages  are  a  powerful  element  in  human  misery.  Weak  char- 
acters are  apt  to  become  despondent  and  allow  themselves  to  drift  with 
the  tide,  and  end  too  often  in  a  state  of  chronic  wretchedness.  Those 
whose  earnings  are  not  only  scanty  but  fitful  have  a  supreme  necessity 
to  live  near  the  localities  where  labor  may  be  obtained.  This  means 
that  they  must  be  housed  where  land  is  valuable,  and  for  that  reason 
where  it  is  hard  to  build  new  houses  and  make  them  pay.  Here  iSj 
indeed,  the  crux  of  the  problem.  Does  the  present  inquiry  flumish  any 
suggestion  for  its  solution  t  A  hint  has  already  been  offered  from  the 
commercially  successful  experience  of  agencies  in  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, cities  certainly  where  the  average  earnings  of  unskilled  labor  are 
much  lower  than  they  are  in  any  American  center  of  like  population. 
Old  property  was  bought  which  either  had  been  closed  as  unfit  for  hnnum 
habitation  and  its  value  thus  artificially  depressed,  or  which  was  in  a 
dilapidated  condition  and  yielded  insignificant  returns.  Such  proi>er- 
ties  were  remodeled,  filled  with  the  class  of  laborers  referred  to,  and 
placed  under  the  administratiou  of  lady  rent  collectors.  Efforts  of  this 
kind,  however,  are  limited  by  the  public  spirit,  philanthropic  senti- 
ment, and  courage  existing  in  a  given  oommunity.  Probably  not  m 
tithe  of  the  necessary  effort  can  be  organized. 
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A  way,  however,  seeniB  to  be  opening  up  wlierein  the  elements  just 
mentioned  do  not  largely  enter.  For  the  workingman's  purposes  space 
is  measured  by  time  not  by  distance.  Undergrouud  and  overhead 
electric  transportation  means  the  lessening  of  distances,  and  brings  a 
large  range  of  territory  within  living  areas  which  hitherto  has  been 
outside  possible  consideration.  The  effect  of  rapid  transit  ought 
normally  to  be  that  artisans,  or  the  higher  earning  portion  of  work- 
ing people,  will  more  and  more  house  themselves  in  the  suburbs  of 
cities,  where  they  may  purchase  homes  upon  reasonable  conditions. 
Widening  habitable  areas  to  workingmen  in  cities  would  not  only 
relieve  congestion  of  population,  but  it  must  in  time  reduce  the  demand 
for  houses  in  those  spots  where  massing  most  frequently  occurs,  conse- 
quently reducing  rents  so  that  those  with  lower  earnings  might 
then  find  fair  accommodation  at  reasonable  rates.  The  cheapening 
of  property  in  these  neighborhoods  would  enlarge  the  action  of  that 
form  of  philanthropy  which  organizes  itself  into  agencies  for  purchas- 
ing and  reconstructing  old  tenements,  putting  ladies  in  charge,  and 
contenting  itself  with  a  normal  commercial  return.  The  artificial 
enhancement  of  rents,  due  most  largely  to  these  necessities  of  the 
poorer  laborers,  is  already  operating  to  relieve  congestion  in  certain 
parts  of  New  York  city.  Clothing  manufacturers  and  others  conduct- 
ing house  industries  are  sending  their  goods  to  the  country  districts  to 
have  them  made.    The  workmen  are  going  with  the  goods. 

Increasing  sanitary  stringency,  encouragement  afforded  by  savings 
banks,  life  insurance,  and  other  institutions  in  lending  money  at  low 
rates,  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  awakening  of  public  interest 
through  such  agencies  as  the  French  society  for  promoting  cheap  dwell- 
ings, and  the  support  of  model  effort  are  indications  pregnant  with 
hoi)e  and  possibility. 

The  problem  of  the  housing  of  working  people  includes  sanitary, 
economic,  and  ethical  issuer  of  the  highest  importance,  but  a  final 
solution  can  only  be  wrought  out  along  economic  lines.  The  general 
teaching  of  the  present  inquiry,  as  regards  model  housing  enter- 
prises, affords  in  most  respects  a  certainty,  and  in  others  more  than 
a  reasonable  probability,  that  this  can  be  done  in  the  future,  as  the 
figures  quoted  in  the  previous  chapter  show  that  it  has  been  done  in 
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conditions  of  propriuturship •-•->-•----••••••••.....••.        SI 

description •-•••-.•••......•......  W,38 

rents • •••••—-•----•-••—-•••-•-—•■•■...       Si 

Block  buildings- 
definition  of »••----•-•••••••••••..•..        Y!t 

healthrulnorts  of --—--••••.•••...••.•...•.  in^ni 

in  I^ondon,clnH«ilieation  of •--•---..•...•........        n 

Board  of  Health  of  Boston,  M«8«acliu««'tt,H,  weekly  rentaper  room  in  honoei 
by,  in  Febniary,  1892 

Board  of  Hoalth  of  New  York  citv,  compoHition  and  powers  of. 

Bois-du-Lur  Mining  C.-ompany,  B018  duLuc,  Belgium,  model  aaiaU  houaoa  Oifs 

conditions  of  tenancy ••-—•—••-••••••.•••..        171 

descrii>tion ---•••••-•..••••••••.        tn 

rent* •••••w- ---•-. ••.._.......        in 

Boston  Board  of  Health,  weekly  rents  per  room  in  houses  ordered  TnoMlsd  bj,  tnTiiliri—j,  Ittt.        4M 

Boston  Cooi>erative  Building  Company,  ik>ston,  Massachoaetta: 

conditions  of  tenaniv —•-•••.•..••........  WHi.9K 

doHcription  of  property -..— . 

duration  of  tenancy •-••< 

earnings  of  tenantti 

financial  statement 

nationality  of  tenant* - 

occupations  of  tenants --•••.•...••....••.         M 

per  cent  of  earnings  of  tenants  paid  for  rent •••--•.....•.....         M 

rents •-•••.•.•••  Sn.flMb41i 

vital  statistics ••••—..•.••.••...         SB 

Boston,  MaHNachusetts— 

Boston  Cooperative  Building  Company -•..••..•....  -900-107 

Bunker  Hill  Terraces 11I-S14 

ImproTed  Dwellings  Association •-.•..•—....•....  J07-1X1 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  model  Hinall  bouses  of .—..............         m 

population  of  tenement  houses  in 421 

siuiitary  condition  of  tenements  in  tenement  houses  in ••-....••...•..  iSl 

work  of  sanitary  aid  soeietie;*  in ••-—-—•.•••...  M 

Bourget,  France^  Korthem  Kailway,  model  small  houses  of ••••••.—.•.•••...  M8^M0 

Brooklyn,  New  York — 

Aslral  Apartments • -••.••.•..  m  IJO 

Imi»roved  Dwellings  Company ..••...••••••.......  177-488 

Brussels,  Itelginm— 

Brussels  Workingmon's  Dwellings  Company 868 

bureau  of  hygiene,  work  of •.......•  fS 

death  rate  per  1,000  fn)m  infectious  dlHOases  and  from  all  causes  in  (1884-1880)  ..••......  TS 

results  of  expropriation  in .........••.••.•••  88 

Brussels  Workingmen's  Dwellings  Company,  Brussels,  Belgium: 

description  of  proiierty 

rents 

Building  and  loan  associations  in  the  United  States  and  England,  statistics  of ................  178 

Buildinj;  n»^'ulation» — 

Berlin,  (iermany ••.....•..  18^118 

Brusa«'lfl.  Belgium 108 

import4(ii(:e  ol .....••..      88-88 

London,  England 90-188 

Manchester.  P^nglnnd ....••...  100-107 

New  York  city 117-117 

Paris.  Franre! 187, 108 

Bonker  Hill  Ternices,  Boston,  Masnachusetts: 

description tll-iM4 

rent**  

Bureau  of  Public  Relief,  Antwerp,  Belgium,  model  small  houses  of: 

cond it  ions  of  tenancy 

descri  pt  ion 

financial  statement 

occupations  of  tenants 

per  cent  of  earnings  of  tenants  paid  for  rent 

rents 

rent-s  compared  with  rent«  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  vicinity.. 

Bureau  of  I*ublic  Relief.  Wavre.  Belgium,  model  small  bouses  of: 

condil  ions  of  proprietx>rHliip 

conditions  of  tenancy 

description 864,886 

earnings  of  tenanta 885 

occnpat  ions  of  tenants 885 

rente 865 

rents  compared  with  rents  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  vicinity 865 

vital  statistics 865 

Bums'  homes  (model  lodging  houses^,  Glasgow,  Scotland 407-41S 

Bylawaof  ajoiut  stock  loan  company  formed  under  the  Belgian  law  of  1880 • UV-IM 
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c. 

Cansecie,  B.,  ftnd  Coinpaiiy,  Gothenbnrg,  Sweden,  model  nnall  houses  of  s  ^HP' 

deecription 308 

rente 898 

Carnoustie,  Scotland,  James  Smieton  and  Sons,  model  small  bonses  of 840-841 

Cathedral  Court  model  buildings,  Olasgow,  Scotland.    (iSte  Glasgow  Workmen's  Dwellings 
Company.) 

Character  and  scope  of  the  InTestigation 17-19 

Cheap  Dwellings  Company,  Lyons,  France: 

conditions  of  tenancy 288 

description  of  property 281-283 

financial  statement 282,283 

rents 283 

rents  compared  with  rents  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  vicinity 283 

Ch6n6e.  Belgium,  Yioi lie- Montague  Company,  model  small  houses  of 366 

Cit46  Hoyaux,  Mons,  Belgium : 

description 870 

occupations  of  tenants 370 

rents 370 

Cologne,  Germany,  Gerhard  vora  Kath  Fund,  model  small  houses  of 393 

Complaints  and  recommendations  regardine  insanitary  conditions  in  New  York  city,  types  of.      34-37 

Cooperative  Building  Association,  Dresden,  Germany : 

conditions  of  tenancy 302,303 

description  of  property 290-303 

eamines  of  teuauts 30? 

flnancisl  statement 301 

per  cent  of  eariiiogs  of  tenants  paid  for  rent 302 

rents 301 

rents  compared  with  rents  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  vicinity 302 

Tital  statistics 301 

Cooperative  Building  Company,  Miinchen-Gladbaoh,  Germany: 

conditions  of  proprietoranip 376 

conditions  of  tenancy 377 

description  of  property 375-377 

earnings  of  tenante 376 

financial  statement 376 

rents 876 

rents  compared  with  rents  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  vicinity.... 376 

Copenhagen,  Denmark — 

Medical  Association  of  Denmark 396 

"Workingmen's  Building  Society 394-306 

Cumberland  Mills,  Maine,  S.  D.  Warren  and  Company,  model  small  houses  of 321-324 

D. 

Death  rate  and  density  of  population  in  twenty •£▼«  large  towns  in  Great  Britain 77, 78 

Death  rate — 

annual,  per  1,000  during  five  years  in  back-to-baek  houses  in  Manchester,  England 94 

average  annual,  per  1,000  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland  (1865-1890) 73 

average  annual,  per  1,000  in  London,  England,  by  ten-year  poriods  (1841-1890) 73 

mean,  in  eight  principal  towns  of  Scotland  (1871-1880) 78 

of  children  iintfer  I  ,year  in  Glasgow,  Scotland  (1873-1893) 76 

of  children  under  1  year  in  London,  England  (1841-1890) 76 

•f  Glasgow.  Scotland,  in  1871  and  1802  compared 74 

per  1,000  from  infectious  diseases  and  from  all  causes  in  Brussels,  Belgium  (1864-1890)..  75 

per  1.000  in  New  York  city  (1806-1891) 72 

relation  of  density  of  population  to 95 

relation  of  drainage  to 95 

relation  ef  overcrowd  ing  to 76-79, 96 

relation  of,  to  house  accommodation  in  Scotland 78,79 

Death  rates,  deaths,  and  population  in  certain  localities  in  New  York  city 77 

Definition  of— 

block  building 172 

lodging  house 27, 172 

small  house 172 

tenement  house 27 

ticketed  tenement 73,74 

Delft,  Holland,  Van  Marken  model  dwellings 896,397 

]>ensity  of  population  and  death  rate  in  twent  y-fi ve  large  towns  in  Great  Britain 77, 78 

Density  of  population,  relation  of,  to  death  rate 95 

Discount  Banc  of  Paris,  Paris,  France,  model  small  housea  of: 

oenditions  of  proprietorship ^ 845 

description 345 

earnings  of  tenante 345 

Dividends  aad  net  profits  of  miKlel  housing  oompauies,  per  cent  of 429-431 

Drainage  and  water-closets,  requirements  of  London  county  council  regarding 47 

Drainage,  relation  of,  to  death  rate 95 

Dresden,  Germany- 
Cooperative  Building  Association 299-303 

Saint  John's  Society 303-306 

Dnisbnrg,  Germany,  municipal  model  dwellings 393 

Dundee,  Scotland, results  of  expropriation  in • •4,66 
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'Dings,  mAxlmnm  p«r  cent  of,  to  be  pft!d  for  rent • ••••••••••••  411 

'ninprs  of  tenants  in  model  block  baildinn: 

Amsterdam  Association  for  BuildineLaboren'  Dwellings,  Amsterdam,  Hollaiid  .••••••  lU 

Astral  Apartments,  Brooklyn,  New  xork .....•••••••  Ui 

Berlin  Mntnal  Building  Company,  Berlin,  Germany 9M> 

Boston  Cooperative  Boilding  Company,  Boston,  Massaohnsetts .......••••  IW 

Cooperative  Building  Association,  Dresden,  Qermany ., ..•.....•.,  SQ3 

Glasgow  Workmen's  Dwellings  Company,  Glasgow,  Scotland..' -•...•••••..  10,317 

Gninness  Tmst,  London,  England .......••.••  243 

Improved  Dwellings  Association,  Boston,  Massachusetts Uf 

Improved  Dwellings  Association,  New  York  city ....•••  131 

Loest's  Court,  Halle  on  tbeSaale,  Grennan^ ........••  313 

Meyer's  Model  Tenement  Buildings.  Leipsic,  Germany. 


Municipal  Model  Buildings,  Liverpool,  England 354 

1(1 ... 


Peabody  Donation  Fund,  London,  Englan 

Philanthropic  Society  of  Paris,  Paris,  France «.«.-.        US 

Roseroount  Association  for  Providing  Dwellings  for  Working  People,  Edinborgb,  Soot- 
land 

Saint  John's  Society,  Dresden,  Germany 

Savings  and  Building  Society,  Hanover,  Germany 

Tenement  Dwellings  Company,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Germany....................... 

mings  of  tennnts  in  model  small  houses: 

Barmen  Workingmen's  Dwellings  Company,  Barmen,  Germany 374 

Belfort  Cheap  Dwellings  Companv,  Belfort,  France ..........••••  SB5 

Bureau  of  Public  Relief,  Wavre,  lielgium S8S 

Cooperative  Building  Company,  Miiniben-Gladbach,  Germany .......••  37t 

Discount  Bank  of  Paris,  Paris,  France 345 

Havre  Worlcingmen's  Dwellings  Company,  Havre.  France 343 

Howlnnd  MHIm  Corporation.  New  Bedfortl,  M.'wsaehusett* 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturing  Company,  Mareinelle  and  Conillet,  Belgium 

Marine  Service  of  the  German  Empire,  Fried richsort,  Germany 

Men ier,  M.,  Noisiel.  France 

Mining  Company  of  Anzin,  Anzin.  France 357 

Mining  Company  of  Lens,  Lens,  France 359 

Municipal  Artisans'  Dwellings,  Hiuldorstield,  England 339 

Municipal  Model  Dwellings,  Duisburg,  Gemmnv 393 

Mutual  Buihling  Company,  Landgberg  on  the  Warta,  Germany 378 

Mutual  Building  Company,  Neuss.  Germany 381 

Peters,  D.,  and  Company,* Neviges,  Germany 383 

Pullman's  Palace  Car  Company,  Pullman,  Illinois 831,332 

Rouen  Cheap  Dwellings  Company,  Rouen,  France 348,360 

Royal  PruHSian  State  Railway,  Leinhausen,  Hanover,  Germany 392 

Smieton.  James,  and  Sons,  Carnoustie,  Scotland .'. 841,343 

The  Cottage,  Lyons,  France M7 

Villeroy  and  Boch,  Mettlach,  Germany 390 

Warren,  S.  D.,  and  Company,  Cumberland  Mills,  Maine 

Workingmen's  Building  Society,  Copenhagen,  Denmark 

rnings  of  tenante,  |>er  cent  of.  paid  for  rent  in  model  block  buildings: 

Astral  Apartments,  Brooklyn,  New  York .•  190 

Berlin  Mutual  Building  Company,  Berlin.  Germany 390 

Boston  Cooperative  Building  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts •  205 

Cooperative  Building  Association,  Dresden,  Germany 802 

Glasgow  Workmen's  Dwellings  Company,  Glasgow,  Scotland •  206 

Guinness  Trust.  London,  England •  242 

Improved  Dwellings  Association,  Boston,  Massachusetts •  210 

Improved  InduHtrial  Dwellings  Company,  London,  England 220 

Loest's  Court,  Halle  on  the  Saale,  Germany 312 

Meyer's  Model  Tenement  Buildings,  J^ipsic,  Germany 284 

Municipal  Model  Buildings,  Liverpool,  Eugland •  256 

Municipal  Model  Dwellings,  Glasgow,  Scialand 271 

Peabodv  Donation  Fund,  London.  England 334 

Philant'lirouic  Society  of  Paris.  Paris.  France 278 

Saint  John  s  Society,  Dresden,  Germany 

Salomon  Fund.  Leipsic- Kendnitz.  Germanv 

Savings  and  liiiilding  Society.  llan(»ver,  (lemiany. 

Tenement  Dwellings  Conmany.  Kouen.  France.* .«•  Wl 

mings  of  tenants,  per  cent  of;  paid  for  rent  in  model  Hmall  houses: 

Belfort  Cheap  Dwellings  Comi)any,  Belfort.  France 

Bureau  of  Public  Relief,  Antwerp.  Belgium 

Havre  Workiu«jnien's  DwellingM  Company,  Havre,  Franco 846 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturing  (Jompsny,  Mareinelle  and  Couillet,  Belgium 888 

Marine  Service  of  the  German  Empiro|  FriedrichHort,  Germany 880 

Meuior,  M.,  Noisiel,  France * 852 

Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company,  Lowell,  Ma^Mnt-huHotts .••  885 

Municipal  Artisans' DwelUugs,  Huddersfield,  England 889 

Mutual  Building  Company,  Landsberg  on  the  Warta,  Genn.iny 878 

Mutual  Building  Company,  Neuss,  (jermnny *. 881 

Peters,  D.,  and  Company.  Neviges,  G^noany 889 

Pullman's  Palace  Car  Company,  Pullman,  Illinois 381,882 

Smieton,  James,  and  Sons.  Carnoustie,  Scotland 842 

Vieille-Montagne  Compsny,  Ch6u6e,  Belgium 

Warren.  S.  D.,  and  Company,  Cumberland  Mills,  Maine. 
Willimautic  Linen  Company,  Willimantic,  Connecticut . 

mings,  relation  of  rents  to,  in  various  citien 431.428 

it  Canton  street  model  buildings,  Boston,  Massachusette.    {See  Boston  Cooperatirf  Boil^ 

ig  Company.) 
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East  End  Dwellings  Company,  London,  England :  Page. 

description  of  property 229,130 

financial  statement 230 

ronU 230 

Economic  and  ethical  aspects 417-436 

Economic  conditions  resnlting  from  bad  housing 48ft,  430 

Edinborgh  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  Edinburgh,  Scotland: 

conditions  of  tenancy 274 

description  of  property 272-274 

financial  statement 278 

rents 278 

Kdiubargb,  Scotland — 

average  anunal  death  rate  per  1,000  in  (1865-1890) 78 

GniMs  Market  mod^  lodging  house 412 

Pilrig  Model  Dwellings 842,843 

results  of  expropriation  in 64 

Kosemount  Association  for  Providing  Dwellings  for  Working  People 271,272 

Well  Court  Model  TenemenU 274 

work  of  sanitary  aid  societies  in 87 

Edinburgh  Social  Union — 

hoQsine  work  of 166, 107 

rent  coTlectiug  system  of 166, 160 

England,  nanitary  laws  of 37-47 

English  Icgi.Hlation  relating  to  lodging  honHes 402-404 

Essen,  Germany,  Frlcdrich  Krapp,  model  small  houMcs  of 884-387 

Ethical  and  economic  aspects 417-436 

Ethical  features  of  one-room  tenements 433 

Exproprintion  for  sanitary  purposes 55-68 

Expropriation,  ob.je<aionft  to 02,63 

Expropriation,  rrsultK  of.  in — 

Birraincliam,  Kiij^land 65,60 

BrnsseU,  iielijium - 63 

Dundee,  Scotland 64,65 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 64 

Glasgow.  Scotland 60, 67 

Liverpool,  England 65 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  England 65 

F. 
Families,  average  sIko  of— 

in  eight  principal  towns  of  Scotland 78 

living  in  difl'erent  sized  tenements  in  eight  principal  towns  of  Scotland 78 

Vanien,  M.,  Lillers,  France,  model  small  houses  of: 

conditions  of  proprietorship 361 

conditions  of  tenancy 361 

description 361 

rents 361 

Four  Per  Cent  Industrial  Dwellings  Company',  London,  England: 

conditions  of  tenancy 229 

description  of  property 228, 229 

financial  statement 229 

occupations  of  tenants 229 

rents 228 

rents  compared  with  rents  for  similar  accommo<!atiou  m  the  vicinity 228 

France- 
beginning  of  model  boosing  in 173,174 

laws  of,  relating  to  expropriation 6S 

laws  of,  relating  to  housing  of  working  people 152^  l.'SS 

sanitary  laws  of 48-51 

Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Germany,  Tenement  Dwellings  Company 283-288 

French  law  of  November  30,  1894,  relating  to  cheap  dwellings 163-155 

French  Society  for  Promoting  Cheap  Dwellings,  work  of 168 

Friedrichsort,  (lennany.  Marine  Sarvioe  of  the  German  Empire,  model  small  houses  of 379,880 

G. 

Gerhard  vom  Hath  Fund,  Cologne,  Germany,  model  small  houses  of 893 

Gezman  People's  Building  Company,  Berlin,  Germany 891,392 

Germany,  sanitary  laws  of 52 

Glasgow  Eyrie  Socitty,  rent  collecting  system  of 167 

Glasgow  Presbytery  Commission,  work  of 165, 167 

Glasgow,  Scotland— 

Bums'  homes  (moilo.l  lodging  houses) 407-413 

dentil  rate  ot\  in  1871  and  1892,  compai-ed 74 

GlaH::ow  Workmen's  Dwellings  Company 260-208 

monthly  rents  charged  for  model,  tickct4*a.  and  uninhabitable  tenements  in 420 

mortality  of  children  under  5  years  in  (1855-1890) 76 

mun ioipal  lodging  houses 404-  407 

municipal  model  dwellings 268-271 

number  of  low  rental  tenements  in,  from  1885  to  1891 73 

results  of  expropriation  in , 66,67 

Glasgow  'Workmeirs  Dwellings  Company,  Glasgow, Scotland: 

conditions  of  tenancy 266 

description  of  property 262-268 

earnings  of  tenants 265,207 

financial  statement 204 

objects 260 

H.  Ex.  354 29 
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Glasgow  Workmen's  Dwolllngs  Compmy,  Glasgow, 

occupations  of  tenants .,. 

per  cent  of  earnings  of  tenants  paid  for  rent 

rents 

rents  compared  with  rents  for  similar  aooommodation  tn  th«  TioiBltiy 

vital  statistics •••••••••.••.•.........•••.•        tt 

Goldnen  HohOf  Leipsic,  Germany : 

conditions  of  tenancy .........•••••.        W 

description • ••-••••.•.........•••••  M^SI 

n>nts •-••—•••••••••••••.        81 

Gothenburg  Company  for  the  Honking  of  Working  People,  Gotheab«iif,8w<edais 

conditions  of  proprietorsliip .••.•••..  ......•••••••..••.        W 

description  of  property •-•••••••••...•••••.        M 

rouis>  .......•••••..•...••••••...••••••••••••••••••.•••••••••■••••*••■■•«•••«■  ••••••a^aaaa        wK 

Qothenburg  Savinzs  Bank,  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  model  small  hooses  of: 

conditions  ox  proprietorship ••••••.••••.••«•••.        Wl 

description •••-••••••••.•••m        197 

Gothenburg,  Sweden- 
Carnegie,  D.,  and  Company .....•••...••••••        M 

Gothenbnrg  Company  for  the  Housing  of  Working  People •»•-...••••••••         M 

Gothenburg  Savings'Bnuk —•-•.•..••.••••••..         W7 

Robert  Dickson  Fund SU-W 

Stato  Railway .•••••••. 

Workiojnnen's  Building  Society 

Grand-Homu  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Mens,  Belgium,  model  small  honaec  oft 

description ..........••, 

rents •- .•..••••••••. 

Graiij^cs  France,  D.  Walter-Seits,  model  small  houses  of 

Great  Britain- 
laws  of,  relating  to  expropriation  -..-........^_ 

laws  of, relating  to  housing  of  working  ncople - -••.....  15t,IS7 

Guinness  Trust,  London,  EngLind,  model  block  buildings  of: 

application  for  dwellings 

conditions  of  tenancy 

description 

ear niiiK'^  of  tenants < 

financial  statement 

per  cent  of  earnings  of  tenants  paid  torrent .•••....•.••.         til 

i*ent8 ..•••...•...  Mt 

vital  statistics Ml 

Guise,  France,  The  Fainilist^re 174, 27S 

H. 
Ilnlle  on  the  Saale,  Germany,  Loest's  Court •....  90^-9li 


Il.inover,  Germany,  Saviu|;s  and  Building  Society 

liiirnsun  avenue  model  buildings.  Boston,  Massachusetts.    (See  Boston  Cooperative  BoOdliif^ 
Coujpany.) 

Ilavrt^  Worlvingmen's  Dwellinprt  (.'omi»any,  Havre,  France: 

conditions  of  proprietorship ••.....  849 

description  of  property 345^846 

eaminps  of  tenants. ..' 346 

financial  Htatenicnt 946 

occupations  of  tenants ZM 

per  cent  of  earnings  of  tenants  paid  for  rent 346 

rents 345 

H«^althfulnes8  of  block  buildings 178^176 

Hoaltliy  Dwellings  Comi»auy,  Marseilles.  France: 

description  of  property 277-219 

financial  statement 878 

ocouiiations  of  tenants ...••..•.  279 

rt'uts ...•••.  276 

Hill,  Octuvia.  rent  collecting  system  of ••..•••..  161-164 

House  accoiiiinodation,  n-lation  of  death  rate  to,  in  Scotland 78,73 

Housing  of  the  ]>oor,  rent  collecting  and  other  agencies  for  improving 161-168 

Housing  of  tho  working  clas.<te8  act  (Great  Britain),  1890,  abstract  of 56-62 

Housing  of  working  people  in  the  United  States  and  various  foreign  ooontries,  development 
of  interest  in 17,18 

Housing  of  working  people,  laws  relating  to,  in — 

Austria 180,186 

Belgium 188-188 

France 158-155 

Great  Britain 156^157 

Housing  work  of— 

Berlin  Central  Institute  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  Working  People 167,168 

Edinburgh  Social  Union 166,167 

Uowland  infills  Corporation,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  model  snum  houses  of: 

cond i tions  of  proprietorship 

conditions  of  tenancy 

description 

earnings  of  tenants 

financial  stiitenient 827 

occupations  of  tenants 

rents 

vibil  statistics 

Hudderrttield,  Kngland— 

model  lodgme  houses 418 

municipal  artisans'  dwellings 
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I. 

Improved  Dwellinn  Association,  BoAton,  Ma««achusetUt  Page. 

conditions  of  tenancy 210,211 

description  of  property 207-211 

earnings  of  tenants 210 

liuanoiAl  statement 209,210 

occupations  of  tenants 210 

per  cent  of  earnings  of  tenants  paid  for  rent 210 

rents 200 

rents  compared  with  rents  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  Ticiuity 210 

vital  sUtistioa 209 

Improved  Dwellinn  Association,  New  York  city: 

conditions  of  tenancy 104,195 

description  of  property 100-190 

earnings  of  tenants 194 

flnancfid  statement 193 

nationality  of  tenants 194 

rents 193 

rents  compared  witli  rents  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  vicinity 194 

Improved  Dwellings  Company,  Brooklyn.  New  York: 

age  of  tenants  and  average  size  oi'  families  in  Blveraide  boildinga 181 

conditions  of  tenancy 183. 184 

description  of  proper^ 177-186 

financial  statement 18:i 

nationality  of  tenants  in  Tower  biiildinffs 182 

occupations  of  tenants  in  Kiverside  and  xower  buildings 181, 182 

reading  room  attendance  185 

rents 180 

Improved  Industrial  Company,  Newcafetlc-upoii-Tyne,  Englnud: 

description  of  property 260 

rtnt« .' 260 

Improved  Industrial  Dwelliugs  Company,  Loudon,  England: 

conditions  of  tenancy 220.  221 

dv.scrij)tion  of  property 2U-_'22 

financial  statemeut 217 

oc-«  upatioiis  of  tfUjints  218-220 

]KM-  cent  oi  eariiingti  of  tcnauto  paid  fur  rent 220 

rents 217 

vital  sUtistics 216 

Insanitary  conditions  In  New  York  city,  typos  of  complaints  and  recummoiidations  regarding.      34-37 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturing  Compniiy,  Marcinelle  and  Couillet^  Belgium,  model    small 
houHea  of: 

conditions  of  proprietorship 367 

conditions  of  tenancy 367 

description 306-364 

earnings  of  tenants 308 

per  cent  of  earnings  of  tenants  paid  tor  rent 368 

rants 367 

rents  compared  with  rents  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  vicinity 867 

J. 

J  uvenal  model  buildings,  Liverpool,  England.    {See  Municipal  Model  Buildings.) 

K. 

Ivruppf  Friedrich,  Essen,  Germany,  lodging  bouses  of 386,387 

Krupp,  Friedrich,  Essen.  Germany,  model  small  bouses  of: 

conditions  of  proprietorship 385 

conditions  of  tonancy 385.386 

description 3*4-3rf6 

financial  statement 385 

rents 386 

Kyrle  Society,  GluHgow,  Scotland,  rent  collecting  syHti  m  of 167 

L. 

Land, efl'ects  of  theprico  of,  upon  rents 42.'!.  424 

Landsberff  on  the  Warta,  Germany,  Matoal  Building  Company 377.378 

Laroche,  France,  Paris,  Lyons  ana  Mediterranean  Railway  Company,  model  small  bouses  of. .  339 

Law  of  August  9. 1880.  liel^ian,  text  of 149-152 

Law  of  November  30, 1894,  French,  relating  to  cheap  dwellings 153-155 

Laws  of,  relating  to  expropriation — 

Belgium 67,68 

France 68 

Great  Britain 55-62 

Laws  of,  relating  to  housing  of  working  people- 
Austria 155,158 

Belgium 133-152 

France 152-155 

Great  Britain 156.157 

Laws  relating  to  tenement  and  lo<lging  houses  in  New  York  city 27-34 

Laws,  sanitary 23-52 

Le  Creusot,  France.  M  Schneider,  model  small  houses  of 360 

Legislation,  English,  relating  to  lodging  houses 402-404 

Legislation  relating  to  workugmen's  trains 425,420 

Leinbausen,  Hanover,  Germany.  Royal  Prussian  State  Railway,  model  small  houses  of 389 

Leip^ic,  Germany— 

GoldnenHdho Ml  ** 

Meyer's  Model  Tenement  Buildings ...............••••  l(t 
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Leipsic  Readnits,  Germany.  Salomon  Fond,  model  block  buildings  of. , 

Lena.  France,  Mining  Com  pan  V  of  I^na,  model  nniall  honAoa  of. VH.& 

Lever  Hrothem,  Hirkenli'iMl.  (ingUnd,  profit  tbaring  scheme  of S 

Lille  KealEatate  Coinpaiiy.  Lille,  France: 

(leHcription  ol  proi»erty 31 

rent** —  . .....        m 

Lillerfi.  Franco.  M.  Fanien.  motlol  **mijll  hoiisea  of X. 

Llvcrimol,  Ki)'.;1huiI — 

lodging  liiiusei) 4114'.' 

muui<ip:il  model  Itiiililings 3W>;:> 

iiuihImt  i»t  persons  per  inhabitcl  liousie  in  (1851-lftfl) ......  ": 

result  A  of  Hxpro)>rii<ti<m  in € 

Lo«l|;iii;;  li-»:i»i*s — 

liiirns'  lionjt*8,  lil.'iftL'Ow.  Scotland ...•••... W!-i'l 

dflinition  of 27  T: 

Eu;;l:8b  loeislatiou  nlatini;  to .......  4fi^4M 

OtaiiS  MarKM  niodcl,  Kdiuburgh,  Scotland 4Il 

Liverpool,  Kn;ilund 411. 4*t 

Lon<1on  county  coimcil,  London.  Kn;;taud 419-4l( 

mcMlel.  Haltiinorc,  Maryland ---........  401  *: 

model,  eitcctrt  of,  upon  overcruwding • tfl 

mo<lel.  Iluddorrtfield.  Enj;laii«l --...-..-.......         4!5 

model,  provision  of,  intin-at  Britain  and  in  tbe  Uuitird  States 4c.i 

mnni(-i])Hl.  (Hoi^^ow,  Scotland -••-•>•-..............  JM  t." 

iCowton  House,  I^ondon,  Kngland 414^413 

Lo<1(;ih^H,  number  of,  furuinhod  by  the  municipal  lodging  hoasos,  Glasgow,  Scotlaud,  dozing 
tl.e  >«  .;r  ending  May  31, 18M 411 

Loili:in<_H.  prices  ehar|<e<l  for.  in— 

liunis'  b'Mr.en,  (.ii:i.H;;tiw,  Scotland .•.>••..••-.•.............  409^11 

«;r.i-i  Marker  model  io<l'.iin^  hons««.  IMinburuh,  Scotland ........  i'.l 

Loiiiloii  <  ounT y  rounnl  b.iljiint;  bouse,  Loudon.  Kngland .>•••.>•.................  4!3 

nuxb  1  lod^iiii^  bouM*,  r.iltiniore,  Maryland --••-..-.........,,,  |C3 

model  bMlirjii.^  bfusef*.  lii.'dderstield.  Kn:;lnnd --.....  415 

uiuiii«ij'.il  li««l;;in4  b<»u.x»s.  (il.is;io\v.  S<.i»tland - ---.-....  406 

K(»ut4iii  lioiiHe.  l.oii'bin.  KTigbiml ........  4U 

Loe.-t'ft  Court.  Jlalle  (»n  the  >aale.  Germany: 

c«»nilition8  of  tenancy ---..........  SlI 

descrij.t  ion 309-31^ 

earnings  of  tenants ......  ZVl 

financial  Htaterae:)! Jll 

occupations  oft«-!..iMt- --......  311 

]»er  cent  <tf  t-arnin;;-.  ol  tenant «<  paid  for  rent 31:: 

rtuitH , 311 

renJft  compared  with  rent>*  for  similar  at-commodution  in  the  vicinity 31* 

\itul  8tati6tic8 811 

LoTidon  county  coun<  il— 

loilping  liouRe  of 413-414 

plan  <»t,  lor  bousinp  jjoor  pi«>!'lo 97 

r»'mil;iti«niH  of,  for  buililint:  bouxe^  for  poor  peojde  upon  it«  own  land 08-100 

icquinmicntM  of,  rr';;ar<lin::  w;'tcrrlos«;l{i  and  <lrainnge 47 

London,  l'n;:land — 

Arti<«anM'.  Laborers'  and  G»ntriil  l)\vellinir.«»  Company TJS-^SSB 

average  annual  death  rate  per  l.O'fO  in.  by  ten  \ear  perIo<l8  (1841-1>^('") 73 

block  l»nil<lin;:^  in,  cbiflRification  ol    ....*. * 173 

deatli  ralr  of  chiblren  under  1  ye.ir  in  (1>41 -It'JO) 78 

Kast  Kn<l  Dwfllinc:^  Company.' 229.230 

l-oiir  I'«r  C'  lit  InduHtrial  l)\vellin::.i  Conipanj' 228,229 

Ciiinn*  .»«"*  1  in!<t '. 239^40 

lm|.ro^  r<l  Indu-ifrial  Dwi/llini^H  i/un)]>Huy 214-222 

M«-iiopolitan  A.s.-^.m  iarion  for  Impiovin;!*tbe  I>wellin^8  of  the  Industrions  Clnsftes......  826-226 

PealKxIy  I)onati(»n  Fsiml   231-238 

]H)pulati()n  of  model  blo<^k  building.-*  in 178 

nublic  lipalth  act  of  1891,  ab.st raet  of 40-47 

Kfjwton  House  (model  lodgin;^  hou»i») 414.415 

Banitary  authorities,  dutie8  ot 40-47 

Tenement  Dwellings  Company 230.231 

work  of  s.initary  aid  .-oriftics  in 85-87 

LouiU.  MaHsachusetta,  Merrimac  Manufaclnring  (.'om])any,  uioih-l  nraall  houses  of 333-335 

Ly<»nM.  France — 

Cbeap  Dwellings  Company 281-881 

ThoCotUg© : 346-348 

M. 

Manchester,  Kn^iland— 

Ruuual  death  rate  per  1,000  during  five  years  in  back-tohack  houses  in 84 

plan  f<ir  i)rovidinj:  tbrou^rh  vcn illation  of  back-to-baek  houses  in 86 

Man*  bester  Lalmrers'  l}\^^  ]lin;;>  (Jompany,  Manchester.  Fngland: 

conditions  of  tenancy.. * 880 

d«rtr ri pt ion  of  property 257-180 

fn)Hncuil  Htatement 

r"ii vs- •• • • •• •• - • ••-  ••• • •  •••••••*•«. • . • •• ••  •«••••••■*••••••.• «•.■««••••••••••••••••••••••■• 

rentH  compared  with  rents  for  similar  accommo<lstion  in  the  vicinity 

vital  Htati.Mtica , 

Mansion  House  Council  on  tbo  Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  London.  England,  object  and  work  of..      85,88 

Mareinelle  and  Couillet,  Belgium,  In>u  and  Steel  Manufacturing  Company,  model  smsll 
bouses  of 
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^[;'.rieDiont  Mining  Company,  Marieniont  ond  liascoup,  Belgium,  model  small  bouses  of  i  P*g6* 

couditions  ot  tcaaiicy 840 

dt'i^c  rij)  tiou 388, 3  W 

rents 868 

reutfi  coniparcd  with  rents  for  siniiUr  acc-onimodation  in  the  vicinity 868 

Mirino  Service  of  the  Ucriuau  Empire,  Friedrich;)ort,  (Jermany,  model  small  huu.suii  of  : 

condi t ions  of  tenancy 880 

description 370,880 

earuin;;.'^  of  tenants 380 

iinancial  statement 880 

Ui-c-iii>ulionB  of  tenants 380 

per  cent  of  earnings  of  tenants  paid  for  rent 880 

rent* 379 

vital  statistics 380 

Marlborough  model  buildings,  Loudon,  England.    (See  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Com- 
pany.) 

Marseilles,  France,  Healthy  Dwellings  Conjj»any 277-279 

Medical  AHsociation  of  Denmark,  Copenhagen,  Denmarii,  model  small  houses  of  : 

description 896 

ren  U 896 

Menier,  M..  Noiaiel,  France,  model  small  houses  of  : 

conditions  of  t«'iiancy 853 

description 351-353 

eariiiiiL's  of  t<n:ints :J52 

per  < :t:'nt  of  earnings  of  tenants  paid  for  rent 852 

Ivnrs ^ „ 352 

Merriniac  Manufacturing  Company,  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  model  small  houses  of  : 

Conditions  of  tenancy 1 335 

description 333-335 

financial  statement 334,335 

per  cent  of  earnings  of  tenants  paid  for  rent 3;j5 

runt« 33-1 

rents  compared  with  rents  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  vicinity 335 

Metropfditan  Ansociation  lor  lmi>roving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  London, 
Kn^und  : 

conditions  of  tenancy 227,228 

deatri j)t  ion  of  proi>crty 226-228 

financi.il  s tut t  men t 227 

rents 227 

vital  statistics 227 

Mettlach,  Germany,  Villeroy  and  Boch,  model  small  bouses  of 389-391 

Me^er'd  Model  Tenement  Buildings,  Leipsic,  Germany  : 

description 292-295 

earuin<^8  of  tenants 295 

Ijnancial  statement 2U-4 

occupations  of  tenants 295 

per  cent  of  earnings  of  tenants  paid  for  rent 294 

rents 293,294 

rents  compared  w ith  rents  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  vicinity 291 

vital  stsitisticii 294 

Miuiiig  Company  of  Anzin,  Ausin,  France,  model  small  houses  of  : 

rondi tions  of  leiiHUcy 357 

description 356,357 

earnings  of  tenants 357 

rents 367 

rents  compared  with  rents  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  vicinity 857 

Mining  Company  of  Lens,  Lens,  France,  model  small  houses  of  : 

cond  i  tions  of  tenancy 359 

de8crij»tion 358,359 

CiiFnings  of  tenants 359 

rents 3a'.» 

rents  compared  with  rents  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  vicinity 359 

Model  housing — 

fact(»rs  in,  necessary  to  secure  favorable  economic  returns 432 

in  France,  beginning  of 173, 174 

in  ueue.ral 171-170 

Mens,  I'elgium — 

Cite  Hovaux 370 

Grand-liornu  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company 370 

ilorlality— 

in  'Herlin.  German j',  statistics  of 75,70 

in  New  Vork  city,  statistics  of  (1875-1891) 76 

of  cliildren  under  5  years  in  Glasgow,  Scotland  (18^-1890) 76 

Mulhouse  Workintjmen's  Dwellings  Company,  Mulhouse,  Germany  : 

conditions  of  proprietorship 384 

description  of  property ;i82, 383 

financial  statement 383 

rents 882 

Miinchen-Gladbach.  Germany,  Cooperative  Biiiblijig  Company 375-377 

Municipal  Artisans'  Dwellings,  Hudderstiehl,  England: 

conditions  of  tenancy 839 

description 330-339 

earnings  of  tenants 839 

Unancial  statement 

oceupations  of  tenants 

per  cent  of  earnings  of  tenants  paid  for  rent ff* 

rents • 

rents  compared  with  rents  for  similar  accommodation  in  tbe  vioiniiy. ...... ......••••••• 
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Rtiiiii.'ii_\  l;iv\Ni-r 14" 37 

Niiiiil;ii  \   polirr  t'i>rr(\  iliitii'Mof 25, Si 

Hiiiiii.irv  HMiMM  iiiii-ndi'iit  lit'.  •|ii.)lii)r:itionii,  duties,  and  itoniTH  of 34 

si  il-4|i'-i>t'iiiii|l:.liiviii(|n7.'i    \r'.i\  I 76 

'li-iii  iiii-|it  llnil'<i*  i>iili(l:iii:  ('oiii|i  my... 

ti-iii'iiii  III  l.'iiiHi-H  in,  iiiiiiiIhm  of,  III  ]'h1>1 

tl-IH  IDI-Ilt    IliMi  •!->   Mi,    ]il.ll!S  III' 

I  r  DC  III!  nt  IiiMi-«'rt  in.  Haiiii.Tv  romlition  of,  in  18G7 ....< 

will  Iv  III  H.iiiihirv  iiiil  m;ii-ii  tii'H  in 

NolMJf],  I'  1. Ill  1 1\  M.  Mciiioi,  iiioili-j  rtniail  liou.tos  of 

Niiitiit'iii  !;.iil\\:iy.  Kniti  ;;cL,  I'ranre,  model  Mninll  houses  of : 

ili'vci  ipiion 

ri'iil!!  

Nortli  4i<Miiinii  .Jiihf  .^-^pinnlnf;  find  WiMvin;;  Fnrtory,  SchitVbok,  near  Honibnrg,  Gennuny, 
nuiilt-i  •■  -ii.iil  liiiM  .1  14  lit  : 

t'oiiii,:  i  -lis  III  lU'upi iot4jrhhip 

ili->-  I  ipiiui •• 

ri'iiu •..•.•••• 

O. 

()b.)i>'t-oim  to  i^Tpropriiition r 

Ocrupat-i'iiH  of  ti>ii:>iits  in  model  hlo<'l(  bitihlinns: 

Ai  I  in. ins',  LaboPTs'  and  Goneriil  Dwellings  Company,  London,  Bngland • 

Astral  Apartments,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


]fle-aoo 

72 

1S8.]2I> 

72 

88.89 

851-S53 

880.889 


IBS 


OamiMtlfflu  of 

BerUnlln 

B«lou  Goop«r»U< 


In  modal  block  bnUdliiKi-Conelndaa. 


Bo-Ub  IIatiulBQlldlii)i(;aiiiiwiij,  I<CT!ln,OeniuoT. 
-.. „ '—  "^lld^ng  CompMr,  BMtnr    •'— 


Four  Fat  CAtit  Indiutrial  DvaLliDn  Cnnpuj.  Ltndon,  England, 
GluKOV  Workiaai'i  DwelUon  Cvmpwir,  SIhkow,  BootUnd... 
Hsallhy  Dw«Ulii|[*  Compuiy,  MussUIh,  Frmaea 


Tmpnif«d  Dwftlllflfi  Aiw 
ImproTod  DwaLUDnCom 

Improfed  IndoatAl  I>wi — „ , 

Lo«M'(  Coon,  Hallaod  Uw  Saal*.  Qennui j 

Uajar'a  Ilodel  Tan«in*nt  Bulldiniti.  Lelpilo.  OamuT. . . . . 
UanMpal  Uodd  Build  Inn.  Llvarpool,  Engll--' 
Mimlcipa]  Uodcl  DwalKnn.  GUigaw,  SeoB. 
pMhndy  DonttlaB  Fond.  LondoD.  Bnglud. 
PhtUnthropioSodotTof  Pi    '     "    -   "^ 
Roxainonn  t  AnafMUtfoD  for  1 


.^nd-        

if  Parta.  Farla.Traiioa 

]eB<r«mn(aftirVorklDgP»ple.Edlnbnrgh,B«aU>iid 


't  SoolatT.  Dnaden, 

id  BnildiDE  Socintj,  HmoTcr.  OemuiT 

UnslJlDga  CoDipiDy,  Frankfort  on  th«  Ualn, 


Biirtiu  of  Public  RelHf,  WaireTBelgliim 

Ciin  Hoyan..  Mona,  Belgium 

BBvre  WarklnzDicD'a  Uwelllnga  Company,  HavTS.FnnM.... 
Howlaiid  MlUa  Corporation,  Kan  BedforiT  Maaaacbiiaetu.... 
Marine  Sorvloa  of  Iho  (ionnan  Empira,  Fried riclmm,  German 

Manlclpal  Artlaana' Dwellliiga,  Huiiden Said,  England 

Mutual  BiilidiDE  Company,  Nrnaa,(;ornianr 

Peters.  D.,  and  Company,  NBvigoB,li<;rmany 

Rouen  CbfapDiTellineaCompanr,K»iien,FrBnoe 

Royal  Pnuaiui  tiUM  Kailiray,  Lelnhaiiaeu,  Hanover,  German. 


Paina,  Rub«rt  Treat.  Boalon,  Maiiaachna 


model  amall  bonas*  of: 


appUeatfon  for  dwellings.. 


mux  compared  with  noU  for  (imiUr  Mcommodatlon  In  the  i 
viul  ntHtieUc'ii 

Peabody  Uoniili'in  Fond,  London,  England,  operationa  of  (INI) 

Per  cent  of  diTidendn  and  net  prgBie  nf  model  hunaing  rompaniea  . 

Petere.  D.,  and  C^mttbtur,  Ne^ieea,  Germany,  model  amall  houeaa  of; 
-    "-■ f  proprielora^ip 


..  2U-t3l 


vtbealUi 
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Population—  ^^ 

of  mtidel  block  bnlldinn  in  London, EngUad ••.....••••.. n 

of  tonoment  houaos  in  Boston.  Masoachosettfl C 

per  coni  of,  livinff  in  diflbrent  sized  tenements  in  eijcht  prindrnd  towns  of  SooClaad T* 

Population,  deaths,  ana  death  ratos  in  certain  locftUties  in  Kew  Torkeitj.. r 

Presbytery  CommiBsion,  Gla«jxow,  Scotland,  work  of. ICIC 

Profit  shariiii;  scheme  of  Lever  Brothers,  Birkenhead,  England -.---.-........ U 

l^oposed  Teiieinouts  of  Valentin  Weisbaoh,  Berlin,  Germany: 

dc.icripliuD S! 

routs 35 

PruAsinn  Stut^  Coal  Minofl,  Saarbrucken,  Germany,  proTisiona  of,  for  housing  Wfirkniea :«2.i^ 

Public  bodies,  intervention  of ISJ-!* 

Public  health  (L<»n«lon)  act  of  1891,  abatractof IM* 

Pullujan'a  Palaco  Car  Compiiny.  Pnllman,  Illinois — 

tiu.iDcial  statoment  of  the  TiOan  and  Savings  Bank  of $3 

nativity  of  omployees  of jfl 

Pullnian'n  Palace  Car  Company,  Pnllman,  llliuoirt,  ni.»tlol  rtmull  houses  of: 

Condi tiouH  of  tenancy K 

dcs(  ri]»tion ^-.a? 

eariiinffB  of  t«.-u:intfl XH.ii 

per  cent  of  earuinj^a  of  tenants  paid  for  nMjt H3I.S9 

rents 31 

vital  st-jjliHiii:s ••-•-•-..-..•-..,..,,         133 

r" 

Rap'id  transit,  the  intluence  of.  upon  the  housing  prublem UB 

liet  (•iuin<n<hii  iotiH  and  <;omi>lainta  regarding;  iuitanitary  conditions  in  New  York  dty,  typeA  of.     M-37 

li»>;:iil;itionM.  building' yC-lS8 

iCi  III  •-oll('<:tiii^  .)iid  (»tii(<r  agencies  for  improving  the  housing  of  the  poor .•••.•..... 181-161 

Kent  folieitiij;;  sxstriii  of  - 

Edinl)ur;:li'S»)e.ial  Union .......  1C5,]II 

(;ia>*j:ow  Kvile  Society 167 

OctavialliU .' 161-lM 

Rent,  iiiaxiniuni  i»er  eont  of  carnin;:s  to  bo  paid  for 49 

Rent,  p»'r  cent  of  earuinKs  of  tenants  j>aid  ror,  in  model  block  buildings: 

Astral  ApartineiitH,  Hrooklyn.  >ew  York ----.....  190 

llerlui  Mutual  Huildinjr  Company,  Berlin,  (Germany 2W 

Host  on  Coop(  rativo  liuilding  Company,  Boston,  Massachutiotts -..----._..  205 

Cooperative  Hnihlinj:  As.Hociation.  Dresden,  denuany ...J  SOS 

Glas;;ow  \Vorkni«*n'8  Pwelliu^s  Company,  Glasgow',  Scrotland S6S 

Gninnosfl  Trn.-.t.  Lond<)n.  Kn/^land 243 

Improved  Dwellings  Assoeiation,  Boston,  MasHachusetts 2I0 

liiiprovinl  Industrial  Dwellings  Comp.'iny.  London.  Knghind -. 


I.oc-^t'H  ("ourt,  liallo  on  the  Saalc,  Germany ,,,  3U 

M'-yer's  ^lodel  Tonenient.  Huildings.  Leinste,  Gei-many 2M 

ilu'nicipal  Model  Huildings,  Liverpool,  Lni;land *. 355 

Municipal  Model  Dwellings,  Glasgow,  Scotland 271 

Peabody  Donution  Fund.l^ondon,  England 234 

IMiilanlnropic,  Society  of  Paris,  Paris.  France 276 

Sain t  J ohn's  Societ y, 'Dresden,  Germany 3«< 

Salomon  Kii nd.  Leijisie-Reudnitz,  Germany 2i*8 

Savings  nini  I>uildin^  Society,  Hanover,  Germany ;f08 

'lenement  D w ellii';;s  C(mii)auy,  Rouen,  Fi ance 2ffl 

Rent,  Iter  cent  of  carnin;:H  of  tt-nnnte  paid  for.  in  model  small  houses: 

JJeUiHt  Cheap  Dw(  Hindis  Company,  Belfort,  France 355 

Bureau  of  Public  Relief.  Ant  werp,  Belgium M3 

Havre  Workinffmen  s  Dwellings  Company,  Havre,  France 340 

Iron  and  Su-el  Miinufiicturing  Company,  Jtfarcinelle  and  CouiUet,  Ile!;;ium 368 

Marine  Service  of  the  German  Kmpire,  Friedrichsort,  Germauy 88D 

Menier,  M..  Noisii-l,  Fnnue .* 3&2 

Merrimar  Mnnufact'ii  int;  Company,  Lowell,  Massachusetts 335 

Muniei]>al  Artisan -1'  Dwellings,  riudderstield,  England 339 

Mutual  Building  <  'oin]'any.  Landsbcrg  on  the  Warta,  Gi  iinnny 378 

Mutual  Building  CoTnj»any,  Neuss.  Germany *. 381 

Peters,  1). .  and  Com | 'any,*  Xeviges,  G ormanV 3(>'J 

Pullman's  Palace  (.'ar  Cwmyiany,  Pullman.  Illinois 331,332 

Smi«ton.  James,  and  Sons.  Carnoustie,  Scotland 343 

Viiiihj- Mont  ague  Company,  Chi-n/e.  I{el;;ium 866 

W.iufn.  S.  D..  and  r'oinpany,  Cunjl»erlaml  Mills,  Maine.. 
Wiilimantic  Lintn  Conii)auv,  Willimantic,  Connecii.  ut. 

Rents - 

eil't-rt  of  in(Toase«l  cost  of  building  upon 427 

elfei  t  of  priee  of  land  upon 423, 4S4 

etiect  of  taxes  up<m 427,428 

monthly,  charged  for  model,  ticketed,  and  uninhabitable  tenements  in  Glaagow 430 

relation  of,  to  earnini;s  in  v.irious  cities 422, 4SS 

weekly,  per  room  in  houses  ordered  vacated  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Health  in  February, 

ISJ'U 488 

weekly,  per  room  in  model  tenement  buildings  in  Boston  and  in  London,  comptiivd 420 

weekly,  per  room  in  tenements  of  the  Boston  Cooperative  Building  Company 419 

Rents  of  model  block  buildin;rs: 

Anjstcrdam  Association  for  Building  Laborers'  Dwellings,  Amsterdam,  Holland 314 

Artl>ans'.  Laborers'  and  General  Dwellings  Company,  Loudon,  England 223,228 

Astral  Apartments,  Brooklyn,  New  York 188 

Berlin  ^iutual  Building  Company,  Berlin,  Germany 288 

Boston  Cooperative  Building  Company,  Boston,  MassaohusottA 2u8,306^418 


o 


o 
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Rontfl  of  model  block  buildinjj*— Concladed.  ^oiJ*"- 

Bunker  Uill  Terraces,  Boston,  Mndsacbnsetts 213 

Cheap  DwfUiiiffs  Company,  Lyons,  Franco 283 

Cooperative  Building  Assooianon,  Dresden,  Gennany 301 

EsHt  £iid  Dwellings  Company,  London,  England 2:<0 

Edinburgh  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  273 

Four  For  Cent  ludnstrial  Dwellings  Company,  London,  En ^ laud 228 

Glasgow  Workmen's  Dwellings  Company,  GlsBgow,  Scot  land 263, 267 

Goldnen  Hobe,  Leipsic,  Germany 2i)6 

GuinnesA  Trust,  London  England 240 

Healthy  Dwellings  Company,  Marseilles,  France 278 

Improved  Dwell ings  Association,  Boston,  Massaehasetts 2u9 

Improved  Dwellings  Association,  New  York  city ISW 

Improved  Dwellings  Company,  Brooklyn,  New  York 180 

Improved  Industrial  Company,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England 200 

Improved  Industrial  Dwollings  Company,  London,  England 217 

Loest's  Court,  iliiUeon  the  Saale,  Germany 311 

Mauchester  Laborers'  Dwellings  Company,  Mauebestor,  England 26'J 

Metropolitan  AHsociaiion   for  Improving  tho  Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes, 

London,  Kn^land 227 

Meyer's  Modd  Tenement  Buildings,  Leipsic,  Germany 203. 204 

Municipal  Model  Buildings,  Liverpool,  bncland 251.254 

Municipal  Model  Dwellings.  Glasgow,  Scotland 'J«'>9 

Peabody  Donation  Fund,  London,  Englaud 2.^4 

Philantnropic  Society  of  Paris,  Paris,  France 270 

Proposed  Tenements  of  Valentin  Weisbach,  Berlin,  Gormanv 292 

Kobert  Dickson  Fund,  Gothenburg,  Sweden .". 815-17 

Kosemonnt  Association  for  ProTiding  Dwellings  for  Working  People,  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
laud 272 

Saint  Erik  Building  Company,  Stockholm,  Sweden 3N 

Saint  John's  Society,  Dresden,  Germany 30o 

Salomon  Fund,  Leipsic- Keuduits,  Germany 298 

Savings  and  Buildiug  Society,  Hanover,  Germany 3u7 

Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Working  (/lasses,  Amsterdam,  IIoIliiMd '612 

Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Tenements,  Berlin,  Gormsny 291 

State  Kailwny,  Gothenburg,  Sweden 3lo 

Stockholm  Laborers'  Dwellings  Company,  Stockholm,  Sweden 3 1  ."> 

Tenement  Dwellings  Company,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Germany 284-286, 288 

Tenement  Dwellings  Company,  London,  England 2.'{l 

Tenement  Dwellings  Company,  Rouen.  France 280 

Tenement  House  Building  Company,  New  York  city 198 

The  Familist^re,  Guise,  France 275 

Well  Court  Model  Tenements,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 274 

Rents  of  model  block   boildings  compared  with  rents  for  similar  aocommoilation  in  the 
yicinity : 

Amsterdam  AssociaUion  for  Building  I^iborers'  DwelUnss,  Amsterdam,  Holland 814 

Art  iMann',  Laborers' and  General  Dwellings  Company,  London.  England 226 

A.Htral  Apartments,  Brooklyn,  New  York 190 

Berlin  Mutual  Buildiug  Company,  Berlin,  Germany 290 

Cheiip  Dwellings  Company',  Lyons,  France 283 

Coopi^rative  Biiilding  Association,  Dresden,  Germany 302 

Four  Per  Coutlnduhtrial  Dwellings  Company,  London,  England 228 

Glasgow  Workmen's  Dwelliu^s  Company,  Glasgow,  Scotland 264 

Improved  Dwellings  Association,  Boston,  Massacbusetta 210 

Improved  Dwellings  Association,  New  York  city 194 

Loest's  Court,  Halle  on  the  Saale,  Grermany 312 

Manchester  Laborers'  Dwellings  Company,  Manchester,  England 260 

Meyer'ii  Model  Tenement  Buildiugs,  Leipsic,  Germany 294 

Peabody  Donation  Fund,  London,  England 284 

Saint  .lolin's  Society,  Dresden,  Germauy 305 

Salomon  Fund,  Lei psic-Koudnitz,  Germauy • 298 

Savings  and  Building  Society,  Hanover,  Germany 308 

Tenement  Houso  Buuding  Company,  New  Yorkdity 199 

Aouts  of  model  small  houses : 

Barmen  Workingmen's  Dwellings  Company,  Barmen,  Germany. 874 

Belfort  Cheap  Dwellings  Company,  Belfort,  Frsaoe 865 

Blansy  Mi  nine  Compan  y,  LUansv,  Franco 358 

Bois-du-Luc  Mining  Company,  Bols-dii*Lao,  Belgium 871 

Brussels  Workingmen's  I)  wollinga  Compsny,  Bnissela,  Belgium 369 

Bureau  of  Public  Relief,  Autwerp,  Belgium 363 

Bureau  of  Public  Relief,  Wavre,Belg1cim 365 

Carnegie,  D.,and  Company,  Gothenburg,  Sweden 308 

Cit*  Hoyauz,  Mens,  Belgium 370 

Cooperative  BuildingCompany,  mnclimi'Qladbach,  Gennany 376 

Fanien,  M.,  LiUers,  Franoe 361 

Gothenburg  Company  for  the  Housing  of  Working  People,  Gothenburg,  Sweden 398 

Grand-Homa  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company.  Mont,  Belgium 370 

Havre  Workingmen's  Dwellings  Company.  Havre.  France 345 

Howland  Mills  Corporation,  New  Bedfonl.  Massachusetts 325 

Iron  and  Steel  Manofaoturing  Company,  Marclnelle  and  Couillet,  Belgium 367 

Krupp,  Frledrich.  Essen,  Germany 386 

LiUe  Real  Eatato  Company,  Lille,  France Jg 

Mariomont  Mining  Company,  Mariemont  and  Bascoap,  Belgium ^ 

Marine  Serrice  '>f  the  German  Empire,  Friedriohsort,  Germany JJJ 

Medical  Association  of  Denmark,  Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Menier,  M.,  Nolaiel,  France — 

Mwrrlinac  Ifann  factoring  Company,  Lowell,  Massacbusetta 
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Rents  of  raodel  mnAll  booaw— Conduded. 

Mining  Comp«ny  of  Ansln,  Antin,  Fnaoe •.••••••.••••^••..... 

MiuineComiMuiyof  I^nt.  Lens,  Fnmce ................. 

liiilhooM  worklngmen's  nwelllngn  Companr^iilkouM,  Ocnnany 

MonioiiMil  ArtiMnN*  Dwellings,  nndderafleld;  Snglaiid 

MaDioipal  ICodel  Dwellings,  Ihiiabnrg,  Germanj 

MutnalBuildingCompany,  Landsbergon  the  wvti^  Q«niiaiiiy • ^. 

Mntuftl  Building  (Jompany,  Neuss,  Qennany ••••.. ■ 

Northern  lUilwey.  Bourget, I'tanoe^ iriv^", ■ 

North  German  Jute  Spinning  and  WeaTing  FlMtory,  Sehlffbelc,  mtmr  Hamburg.  6«^ 

mnny ;'"rir --.,-.- •••  ■ 

PariA.  Lyonn  and  Mediterranean  Railway  Company,  Laroobe.  Fmnoe ■ 

Peters.  I).,  and  Company.  NeTigeoL  Germany ■ 

Pilrig  Model  Dwellings,  Edinburgh,  Scotland • IC 

Pullman's  Palace  Car  Company.  Pullman.  Ulinoia S 

Ronen  Cheap  Dwellings  Company,  Rouen.  France ••.... Is 

Roynl  Prussian  State  Railway,  lieinhanaen,  Hanorer,  Germany ft 

Snint-Gobain  Manufacturing  Company,  Salnt-Qohain,  France M 

S<'.bnrider,  M..  Le  Creuxot,  Franoe W 

Hmieton.  jnmes,  and  Sons,  Carnoustie,  Scotland • ••-•..............  K 

Solrayond  Company,  Varang^ville-Dombasle,  France —..•.... Si 

Venriers  Worklngmen's  Dwellings  Company,  Verviers,  Belgium S! 

Yiei  1 1*)- Motitanie  Company  ChenM,  Belgium M 

WalterSt'itr,  D.,  Granges,  France W 

Warren,  S.  1).,  and  Company,  Cumberland  Milla,  Maine C 

Williniantic  Linou  Company,  Willtmantio,  Connecticut ff 

Workingmen's  Building  Society,  Gothenburg,  Sweden .*; 

Workinginen's  Dwt'llin;;«  Company  of  Passy-Autenil,  Parla,  France SU 

Rent«  of  mcidol  small  honsen  compared  ^ith  rents  for  similar  accommodation  in  th«  Tioiirityx 

Harmon  Workingmen*«  Dwellings  Company,  Bannen,  Germany Vi 

Bel  fort  Cheap  Dwellings  Company,  Belfort,  France --.----.... tt 

Biin^ii  of  Public  Relief,  Antwerp,  Bolgium -••--•------......  * 

HuroAUof  Public  Relief,  Wavro,  Kel;;ium --••--— ---......!  *0 

Cooi>er:itivo  Buiblin;;  Company,  Miinchen-Gladbach,  Germany -•-----••••••.....I  CI 

Iron  and  Sto(>l  Mauut'a4-tnring'('ompany,  Marcinelle  and  Couillet^  Belgium.  ..•.........*  JT. 

Marit^raont  Mining  (^onipany.  Mariemoht  and  Bascoup,  Belgium... -..--........  M 

^lerrimiio  M.inufacturin^  Company,  Lowell,  Maasaohusetta 8S 

Mining  Ompany  of  Auzin.  Anzin.  France •--•••.••.••••....I  ^ 

Mining  (."unipany  of  Lens.  Lens,  France •• •••........ ^^ 

Municipal  Artisans'  Dwellings.  (Inddersfleld.  England •---•-••--•... ...IIIII  S>i 

Municipal  Mo«lel  Dwellingn,  Duieburg.  Germany ----.-----...11^.'  W 

Mutual  liuilding  Cnmpany,  Landsberp  on  the  Warta,  Germany -.-.-imi!  JW 

Mutual  Huilrling  Company.  Xensa,  Germany ^H 

I'aris.  Lvons  and  MeditorraneAn  Railwiiy  Company,  Laroohe,  France --..----...... 

I'etors,  f).,  and  C"iuj»any.  Neviges,  (iermany ,^,* 

Kouen  Cheap  DwoUiues  Company.  Rouou,  I'Yance •*.....  ........  S4l 

Smieton,  Jamea,  and  Sims,  Caniuustie  Scotland •-----.....'. J  SU 

S^»lvay  and  Company,  V ara n ;;<:•  vi He- Don i basic,  France --.....-.....I  350 

Villoroy  and  Boch,  Mettlarh,'  (jennany «.-•••.••..•..  110 

Walter-Seitz,  D.,  Granges.  France ..•..••..•............••...,.«  360 

Warren.  S.  1).,  and  Company,  Cumberland  MilU,  Maine 322 

Workin^nnen's  DwoUinge  Company  of  Passy  Auieiiil,  Paris,  France .,  :t44 

Ri*'Ulf«,  iif  sanitary  reform -...--.....  71-71 

KivriNJiio  biiildiiigR,  KnM)klyn,  New  York.    (50e  ImprovA<l  Dwellings  Company.) 

Holti-:  -  IhckHnn  Fund,  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  model  block  buildiniis  of: 

ile««criptif>n 115-417 

tiuancial  statement lit 

rents S15-11T 

Ronemnunt  Aff.^ocintion  for  Providing  Dwellinga  for  Working  People,  Edinburgh,  Sootleadi 

romlitiona  of  tenancy ..-....,.  ITS 

deM'ription  of  ]>roperty t7I«S7S 

<-arniiit;ri  of  tenants* 

fin:iuci:il  statement 

occupaiionn  of  tenanta 

lent^ „  m 

Rouen  Cli-'Up  Dwelliniis  C<i'Tii>;iny,  Roucn,  !•  tanco: 

rondiiions  of  iin>i»ri«lo'»4iii'p ...••••  341 

conditions  of  ti-nuncv 341 

desriiption  of  pi-<»]ierty 848,841 

earnings  of  tenants 348.350 

flnancial  stat<'mrnt 848,341 

occupations  of  tr-nants 880 

rents 348 

rf*ntH  coinjiarod  with  rentf  for  siniilar  acconimodation  in  the  vicinity 348 

vital  statjstjrs *. 841 

iSoucn.  I'ranco.  Tenenn»nt  Dwellings  Company 279^-281 

Row-ton  HouHf  fmod»'l  lodiring  house),  I^ndon,  England 414,418 

l:>yHl  Pr::*<>i:iM  State  Hallway,  Leinhauscn,  Hanover.  Germany,  model  small  houaoi  of  t 

conditions  of  tenancy :'.12 

denci  iption ,, .-.••.. 

earningM  of  tenants 

occuT»:itions  of  tenants 

rent* 

Kufus  Ellis  Memorial  building.  Boston.  Maf<snchusetts.  (iS««  Improved  Dwellings  Aasocjation.) 
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SMrbrfteken,  G«rinaDj,  PrassiAa  St*te  Coal  Mine*,  prorSsloBi  oCfer  kouliig  workmen MI,IB9> 

Bftint  Brik  Building  CJompeny,  Stockholm,  Sweden : 

description  or  property 814 

flnan<u«l  ttatement • 114 

rente... 814 

Beint-Gobain  MannliBCtaring  Company,  Saint-Oobain,  France,  model  small  honsea  of: 

dMcription 85S,886 

rents ....•••.•••....••—.•....•  850 

Saint  John's  Society.  Dresden,  Germany,  model  block  boildinga  of  i 

detscription 808-800 

earninj^  of  tenants •••••  800 

financial  statement •—  806 

oocu}>ations  of  tenants •••• .••••  800 

per  cent  of  earnings  of  tenants  paid  for  rent 808 

rents 305 

rente  compared  with  rente  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  vicinity 800 

vital  sUtistics 806 

Salomon  Fund,  Leipaic-Readnita,  Germany,  model  block  buildings  of: 

conditions  of  tenancy 208 

description 800-200 

financial  statement 298 

per  cent  of  earnings  of  tenants  paid  for  rent 208 

rente 298 

rents  compared  with  rents  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  vicinity 298 

vital  statistics 298 

Sanitary  aid  societies,  work  of,  in — 

Boston,  Massachusetts 88 

Edinbnrffh,  Scotland 87 

London,  England 8^-87 

New  York  city 8«.89 

Sanitary  and  social  conditions  resulting  from  bad  housing 434,435 

Sanitary  authorities,  London,  En;;] and,  duties  of 40-47 

Sanitary  condition  of  New  York  city  tenement  houses  in  1887 72 

Sanitary  condition  of  tenements  in  tenement  houses  in  Boston,  Massachusetts 421 

Sanitaiy  inspectors  of  New  York  city,  duties  of 26 

Banitarv  laws  of— 

Belgium 51,52 

England 87-47 

France 48-61 

Germany 52 

New  York  city 24-37 

Sanitary  police  force  of  New  York  city,  duties  of 25,26 

Sanitary  reform,  results  of 71-79 

Sanitary  superintendent  of  New  York  city,  qualifications,  duties,  and  powers  of 24 

Savings  ancl  Building  Society,  Hanover,  Germany : 

conditions  of  tenancy 308 

description  of  property 306  ,i09 

earnings  of  tenanta ^{08^ 

financial  statement 307,308 

occupations  of  tenants 308 

per  cent  of  earnings  of  tenants  paid  for  rent 308 

rente 307 

rents  compared  with  rents  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  vicinity 308 

vital  statistics 307 

Schifi'bek,  near  Hambnrg,  Germany,  Norih  German  Jute  Spinning  and  Weaving  Factory, 

model  Hmall  houses  of 391 

Schneider,  M..  Le  Crenzot,  France,  model  small  houses  of: 

description 360 

rents 300 

Smieton,  James,  and  Sons,  Carnoustie,  Scotland,  model  small  houses  of: 

conditions  ot  tenancy 341.342 

description 340-342 

earnings  of  tenants 341,342 

financial  statement 341 

per  cen t  of  earnings  of  tenants  paid  for  rent 342 

rente 341 

rents  compared  with  rente  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  vicinity 341 

vital  statistice 342 

Social  and  sanitary  conditions  resulting  fh>m  bad  housing 434.435 

Societies,  sanitary  aid,  work  of 83-89 

Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes,  Amsterdam,  Holland : 

description  of  property 813 

rents 1 313 

Society  tor  the  Improvement  of  Tenements,  Berlin.  Germany: 

description  of  property 291 

financial  statement 291 

rents 291 

Solvay  and  Company,  Varan g6ville-Dombasle,  Franco,  model  small  houses  of: 

conditions  of  proprietorship 851 

conditions  of  tenancy 351 

deacriptioie. 850,351 

financial  statement 351 

rents 350 

rents  eompared  with  rents  for  similar  accommodation  In  the  vicinity 350 

State  Railway,  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  model  block  buildings  of: 

description 815 

rents 315 
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Vit:il  BtatisticB  of  model  block  bnildin^s — Conchulcd.  Page. 
Metropulitan  Association  for  luiproving  the  Dwellings  of  tbe  ludnstrioiiA  Clns.sra.  Lon- 
don, England 227 

Meyer's  Mtxlel  Tenement  Bnlldings,  Leiusic,  Gennujiy 2W 

Jklunitipal  Model  Hiiildings,  Liverpool,  England 1 251 

Peabody  Di»i.;ifion  Fond,  London,  England 175, 176.237 

Saint  Jolin's  Society,  Drt'iaden.  Gerninny 305 

Salomon  Fund,  LeipBicKcudnitz,  (joruiany 298 

SaviugM  and  Building  Society.  Ilanovrr,  Germany 307 

Tenement  Dwellingu  Company,  Ronen,  Franco 280 

Tenement  House  Building  Company,  !New  York  city 198 

Vital  statistics  of  nio<lel  Amall  houses : 

Bureau  of  PnMic  I{eli«'f.  Wavro.  Belginni   . 365 

Howland  MilU  Corporntlnn,  New  Be(lf<»r«l.  Mn«sachii'?p(t.s 326 

Marine  Servi(M'  ol  the  German  Empire.  Kri»«lri«liHort,  Germany 380 

Pullman's  Palacr  Car  Company,  Piillmnn,  UlinoiH '. 332 

Roui'n  Chen  J)  UwoUin^iS  Conip.'my,  Koiun.  Fr  iino 349 

Smieton,  James.  :»nd  Soni*,  CHinonstie, .Sc<»tlH!Ml 342 

Workiugmen's  Dwellings  Company  of  Passy  Auteuil.  P.nrix.  Frai.'  e  344 

W 

Wnees.     (iS*#  Earnings.) 

Walter-SoitK,  D.,  Granges.  France,  model  sntall  hou.sea  of: 

description 860 

rents 360 

rents  conaparcd  with  rruti  for  similnr  accommodation  in  the  vicinity 360 

Warren,  S.  D.,  and  Company.  Ciimbcrlaud  Mills,  Maine,  model  small  houses  of: 

conditions  of  propi  ictorship 323, 32-4 

description i21-324 

earnings  of  tenants 323 

nationality  of  tenants 324 

per  cent  of  earnings  of  tenants  paid  for  rent 323 

rents 323 

rents  cxtmparcd  with  rents  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  vicinity 322 

Water-closet .H  and  drainage,  requirement*  of  Loudon  county  council  regarding 47 

Wavre,  Belgium.  Bureau  of  Public  Relief,  model  small  hoasei  of 304.  30."> 

Well  Court  Model  Tenements,  Edinburgh,  Scotland: 

des«r)ption 274 

rent« 274 

Willimanlio  Linen  Company,  Willimaulic,  Connecticut,  modfl  snuill  liuus,  h  «»i": 

description v .'{27.  3'JH 

per  cent  of  earnings  of  tenants  paid  for  rent 328 

rents 327 

Work ingnien,  cost  of  transportation  to.  in  various  <  itiii 427 

Workingmen's  Building  Societv,  Copenliapn,  I>»iiniaiU: 

conditions  of  proprietorsfiip 394 

descrij>tlon  of  property :'.04-3l»6 

earnin<;8  of  tenants 395 

orcupalions  of  lho.«»o  who  lia\e  nuriha.sed  Ik.    -c.h 305 

Workin^imen's  Building  .<ociot\ .  (iotlienburg,  Sw«.!.  n  : 

d<-Mcription  of  property. 397 

rents 397 

Workingmen's  Dwellings  Company  of  Paasv  Auteuil,  rjiiis.  Iramo: 

conditions  of  proprietoraliip 344 

conditions  of  tenancy 344 

description  of  property :{4:{.  :{44 

rents .'U4 

rents  compared  with  rents  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  vieinit\ 344 

vital  st^ti.stics ' 344 

Workingmen's  trains,  legislation  relating  to 425.  426 

Working  people,  laws  relating  to  housing  of,  in — 

A  ustria 155, 156 

Belgium 13.3-152 

France 152-1 55 

Great  Britain 156,167 
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